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Abt.  I. — (1.)  Summon/  of  AffavrB  of  the  Oowmment  of  India  in  the 
Foreign  Deparimeni^/rom  1864  to  1869;    Calcatta  :  Qoveniment 
1869. 


(2.)  Papers  relcUing  to  the  Mutiny/  in  the  Funjaub  in  1857.    (India 
Office,  Uih  April,  1859.) 

(Z.)  Evidence  taken  before  the  Court  appoinied  for  the  Triaiof  the 
king  of  Delhi, 

(4.)  Correapondenoe  reepeeHng   Briiiah   wnd   Nati/oe   Syeteme  of 
Goveniment  in  India.    (India  Office^  34tlL  March|  1859.) 

(5.)  Staiemeni   of  the  Moral  and  Maierial  Frogreea  qf  India, 
1864-65. 

(6.)  Fapere  relaHng  to  the  War  in  Bhootan  (1865.) 

It  has  seldom  fidlen  to  the  lot  of  a  Governor-General  of  India 
to  take  a  prominent  part  in  directing  the  affiiirs  of  that  country 
after  his  return  to  England.  When  death  has  not  prematurely 
closed  his  labours,  a  yariety  of  circumstances  have  weakened  the 
influence  which  might  otherwise  have  belonged  to  a  man  who 
had  once  been  placed  at  the  head  of  an  immense  empire.  Some 
lapse  of  judgment,  some  act  which  disappointed  the  real  owners 
of  Britisn  India,  has  left  the  ex-Gk>Yemor*(}eneral  with  only  the 
memory  of  an  active  life  to  be^:uile  away  hours  of  enforced 
idleness.  Lord  Lawrence  is  happier  in  his  fortunes.  He  returns 
high  in  the  favour  of  the  Crown,  and  with  the  still  greater 
reward  of  finding  that  his  services  are  justly  esteemed  oy  tiie 
ffreat  body  of  his  countrymen.  Even  Indian  politicians,  whose 
jealousies  and  hatreds  are  a  habit  of  life  rather  than  an  accident  of 
thought,  find  little  to  cavil  at  in  his  work.  They  admit  that, 
although  Lord  Lawrence  refuses  to  believe  that  we  ought  to  risk 
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a  war  to  stop  tlie  '  encroacliments  of  Russia/  he  must  continue 
to  influence  in  no  slight  degree  the  destinies  of  the  people 
among  whom  the  greater  portion  of  his  days  has  been  spent. 
The  sad  fatality  which  marks  the  recent  history  of  the  splendid 
position  he  has  just  relinquished  must  often  have  impressed  itself 
upon  his  mind.     Since  he  first  went  to  India,  he  has  seen  eight 
Governor-Generals  appointed,  and  has  survived  them  all  save 
Lord  EUenborough,  who  was  only  two  years  and  a  half  in  the 
country.    Yet,  had  Lord  Dalhousie  and  Lord  Canning  lived  till 
to-day,  they  would  even  now  be  younger  than  Lord  Lawrence. 
Lord  Elgin  would  have  been  no  older.   It  seems  a  generation  ago 
since  the  last  of  the  Company's  pro-consuls  died,  and  vast  events 
have  happened  in  the  interval.      The  very  foimdations  of  our 
Government  have  been  shaken ;  the  most  wonderful  association 
which   ever  ruled  over  millions  of  people   under    a   modest 
mercantile  title  has  come  to  an  end,  and  a  new  fabric  of  govern- 
ment has  been  reared ;  and  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the 
country  have  been  enlarged  to  an  extent  of  which  Hastings,  with 
all  his  sanguine  expectations,  never  dreamed.     Lord  Lawrence 
has  witnessed  most  of  the  events  which  led  to  these  changes. 
In  many  of  them  he  was  a  leader.     To  some  of  our  younger 
readers,  it  may  seem  a  long  period  since  the  terrible  tragedies 
of  the  mutinies  stai*tled  the  world ;  yet,  even  at  that  time,  Sir 
John  Lawrence  had  served  thirty  years  in  India.     He  was  hold- 
ing an  important  post  when  the  present  Governor-General  was 
in  short  clothes.     The  very  Province  in  which  he  won  renown 
was  not  a  part  of  British  territory  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  after  he  entered  the  ^Bengal    Civil    Service.      But, 
although  he  has  written  his  name  on  so  many  memorable  pages 
of  Indian  history,  he  may,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature, 
look  forward  to  an  extended  career  of  usefulness.     At  fifty- 
eight,  a  man  with  energy  of  character  has  lost  little  of  the 
activity  of  his  prime.    It  mav  still  remain  for  Lord  Lawrence 
to  perform  many  an  act  which  will  shed  additional  lustre  upon 
his  name. 

No  one  who  recalls  the  incidents  of  Lord  Lawrence's  life  can 
fail  to  notice  how  few  are  the  great  changes  which  have*  passed 
over  his  character.  His  judgment  doubtless  ripened  as  his 
experience  grew  deeper  and  more  varied,  but  the  same  ideas 
which  the  young  civilian  carried  out  with  him  in  1828  may  be 
traced  in  his  latest  acts  as  Viceroy.  He  is  one  of  the  simplest 
men  who  ever  rose  to  distinction — a  man  thinking  little  of  his 
own  work,  much  afifected  by^  what  many  in  a  sceptical  age  would 
deem  an  old-fashioned,  Puritanical  oonception  of  the  controlling 
influence  which  is  exercised  over  all  human  affairs  by  Divine 
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Providence,  anxious  to  preseire  a  conscience  void  of  ofibnce,  and 
qaite  content,  when  the  special  work  upon  which  he  was  engaged 
was  done,  to  slip  aside  and  be  forgotten.  The  «ft  of  indomitable 
perseverance  is  the  most  obvious  cause  of  John  Lawrence's 
success  in  life.  He  worked  stedfastly  without  stopping  to 
think  how  slowly  he  was  surmounting  difficulties,  and  wi£out 
wasting  time  in  regrets  that  he  had  not  taken  some  other  turning. 
His  capacity  of  doing  work  was  always  very- great.  When 
Lord  Mgin  died,  eve^hing  was  left  in  confusion*  Sir  John 
Lawrence  sat  for  days  amid  heaps  of  papers,  settling  points  long 
left  undecided,  answering  questions,  and  dischargmg  a  new 
current  of  life  and  energy  into  every  public  department  The 
electric  contact  of  a  master  mind  aroused  sleeping  officiak. 
Night  after  night  the  lamp  of  the  Viceroy  was  seen  burning  in 
Gbvemment  House,  hours  after  the  latest  pleasure  seekers  were 
in  bed  and  asleep.  The  arrears  were  soon  cleared  awa^,  and 
Sir  John  Lawrence  could  think  more  calmly  over  his  own 
mission.  He  must  have  written  many  hundreds  of  Minutes, 
and  the^  are  all  distinguished  bv  his  strong  good  sense,  force  of 
expression,  and  concentration  of  thought.  The  young  civilian 
of  fortv  years  ago  made  lus  way  by  the  thoroughness  with 
which  he  performed  his  work.  Without  possessing  qualities  of 
the  first  order — ^most  of  them  may  be  described  as  common-place, 
although  great  natural  strength  of  character  and  power  of  quick 
decision  impart  to  them  a  higher  cast--«the  youth  who  sailed 
for  Lidia,  simply  because  he  could  find  nothing  better  to  do, 
rose  to  the  most  exalted  position  which  that  empire  can  offer. 

Sir  Henry  Hardinge  was  the  first  to  do  full  justice  to  the  merits 
of  the  younff  civilian.  .This  occurred  in  the  year  1846,  at  the  time 
when  John  Liawrence  was  the  magistrate  of  Delhi.  A  Sikh  army 
had  invaded  the  British  dominions  near  Ferozepore^  and  it  fell 
to  Mr.  Lawrence  to  forward  materials  of  war  to  the  commander 
of  our  forces.  BSs  industry  and  success  marked  him  out  for 
Ugher  office,  and  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  an  important  part 
of  the'territory  we  had  annexed  from  the  Sikhs.  Here,  as  in 
lus  first  appointment,  he  was  thrown  into  the  midst  of  a^  hardy 
and  wfU*liKe  popukition.  All  his  early  experiences  of  India  were 
gained  in  this  school.  Beginning  his  career  in  the  North- West, 
he  was  by  his  own  desire  appointed  to  the  Delhi  division,  and 
passed  through  successive  stages  of  the  civilian's  career  without 
committing  a  single  mistake.  Every bochr  knew  him  as  a  man 
idiom  no  amount  of  labour  could  tire.  He  fusquired  a  liking  for 
the  bold  and  independent  people  among  whom  he  dispensed 
justice.  They  came  to  consult  him  for  miles  round  concerning 
their  nrivateaffiiirs.  and  when  thev  had  secured  the  advice  of  *  Jan 
^  '  B  2 
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*^Lawrenoe  Sahib/  they  went  away  contented.    The  magistrate 

took  very  little  pains  to  increase  his  personal  consideration  by 

attention  to  outward  forms.     His  court  had  no  pretensions  to 

dignity.    Very  often  John  Lawrence  would  be  found  pronouncings 

solemn  decisions  in   pyjamas  and    shirt^sleeves.      The  same 

disregard  of  'appearances'  rendered  him,  for  a  time,  sliglitly 

unpopular  in  Calcutta  society  after  his  appointment  as  Viceroy. 

Idle  tales  soon  went  the  rounds  concerning  the  penuriousness 

of  the  new  Goyernor-General.     He  would  go  into  a  shop  and 

chaffer  about  prices,   or  decline  to  buy  because   the  article 

was  too  dear.     He  walked  to  a  Presbyterian  Church  one  hot 

Sunday  morning  without  even  a  roan  carrying  an  umbrella  by 

his  side.     This  news  was  circulated  through  the  saloons  with 

unaffected  horror.     What  would  the  natives  say  ?    Could  they 

respect  a  Viceroy  who  lived  as  unostentatiously  as  a  lawyer's 

clerk  P  The  fashionable  world  of  Chowringhee  and  Garden  Reach 

felt  convinced  that  the  glory  of  the  Govemor-GeneraVs  o£Bce  had 

declined  to  revive  no  more.     Even  the  dinners  at  Government 

House  were  not  what  they  Used  to  be.     The  wines  were  bad  ; 

the  lord  of  the  feast  would  actually  quit  the  side  of  a  fine  lady, 

and  go  and  talk  by  the  half  hour  together  with  some  obscure 

individual  who  had  some  information  to  impart,  or  whose  views 

were  fresh  and  original.     Many  of  the  disaffected  natives  were 

led  to  think  there  would  soon  be  another  opportunity  before 

them  ;    but,   although  the  Viceroy  neglected  pageantry  and 

display  of  all  kinds  to  the  last  hour  of  his  stay  in  India,  the 

evil-disposed  never  found  the  grim-visaged  ruler  a  man  to  be 

trifled  with.     He  was  obeyed  without  a  murmur.    At  his  durbar 

in  Oude,  in  1867,  the  nobles  paid  homage  to  him  with  more 

respect  than  they  might  have  been  willing  to  show  to  a  man 

who  had  not  given  proofs  that  while  he  could  be  scrupulous  in 

preserving  the  rights  of  others,  his  hand  could  strike  heavily 

when  occasion  required.     Our  Eastern  fellow-subjects  respect 

strength  more  than  any  other  personal  quality,  and  they  have 

had  abundant  proof  that  John  Lawrence  is  a  strong  man. 

In  1845,  when  Mr.  Lawrence  worked  so  well  for  Lord 
HardiQge,  he  had  already  served  fifteen  years.  He  was  then 
thirty-four  years  of  age,  and  had  little  thought  of  rising  above 
the  position  to  which  any  civil  servant  in  India,  at  that  day  or  in 
this,  may  reasonably  aspire.  He  had  come  to  India  to  earn  his 
living,  for  his  father  was  not  rich — few  men  are  who  have  twelve 
children  to  keep.  Henry  Lawrence  had  tried  India  and  liked 
it,  and  John  was  easily  induced  to  embark  his  fortunes  in  the 
same  field ;  yet,  his  first  experience  of  the  climate  nearly  drove 
him  back,  as  it  has  done  many  a  young  civilian  since.     What- 
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ever  the  advocates  of  Calcutta  may  say  aboat  its  charms,  the  fact 
remains  that  it  'disagrees/  to  use  the  common  phrase,  with 
almost  everybodv  on  their  first  arrivaL  Sometimes  the  residents 
get  acclimatised.  More  frequently  they  suffer  all  kinds  of 
personal  misery  as  each  hot  season  returns,  and  are  either  obliged 
to  return  home  or  make  frequent  excursions  to  the  hills.  In  old 
davB,  the  Oovemor^Qeneral  deemed  it  his  duty  to  live  chiefly  in 
Calcutta.  Now,  he  and  his  council  regularly  migrate  to  an 
abominably  drained  station  in  the  Himiedayas,  where  a  cold 
climate  enables  the  constitution  to  recover  from  the  shocks  which 
it  has  sustained  in  the  Plains.  Sir  John  Lawrence  was  urged  to 
break  through  this  modem  custom  when  he  came  out  as  Yicerov. 
He  has  instead  confirmed  it.  We  doubt,  indeed,  whether  he  could 
have  withstood  the  strain  of  Calcutta  for  a  lengthened  period. 
When  he  first  landed  there,  in  1830,  he  was  very  ill.  Wnenhe 
returned,  in  1864,  he  was  seized  with  a  similar  attack.  There 
was  a  ball  one  night  at  Government  House,  and  in  the  middle 
of  it  the  Viceroy  had  to  be  hurried  off  to  bed.  '  This  place,' 
he  remarked  to  one  who  saw  him  soon  after  his  arrival,  '  always 

*  acts  upon  my  constitution  like  a  dose  of  poison.'  Among  his 
council,  there  was  more  than  one  man  who  dreaded  Calcutta  for 
the  same  reason,  and  whose  health  has  been  preserved  only  by 
the  annual  trip  to  Simla. 

The  wa^  in  which  Mr.  Lawrence  discharged  his  duties  in  the 
Sikh  temtorv  to  which  we  have  referred,  fully  justified  the 
confidence  which  had  been  placed  in  him.  He  carried  out 
valuable  social  reforms,  introduced  a  penal  law,  gave  security  to 
life  and  property  such  as  had  never  before  been  known  in 
Jullundhur  and  the  wild  hill  tracts,  and  checked  the  lawless 
violence  which  had  prevailed,  until  the  British  red  line  had  been 
drawn  around  the  country.  There  had  been  a  system  of  levying 
black  mail  for  the  maintenance  of  native  rulers.  Mr.  Lawrence 
did  away  with  that,  and  introduced  a  fixed  and  moderate  assess- 
ment of  the  soil.  These  two  reforms  were  afterwards  carried 
out  by  him  on  a  more  extended  scale.  They  foreshadow  his 
future  policy  in  reference  to  the  treatment  of  the  native  popu* 
lation.  It  has  been  the  ruling  idea  of  his  life  to  mamtain 
everywhere  a  powerful  Government,  but  to  found  it  upon  a  just 
and  even  ffenerous  treatment  of  the  people.  He  cannot  be 
accused  of  desiring  to  enlarge  our  borders  in  violation  of  existing 
rights.  His  own  words  on  a  recent  occasion  are  no  more  than 
a  fair  commentary  on  his  career :    '  There  is  no  man,  I  believe, 

*  in  India — there  is  no  man,  I  am  sure,  in  England — that  would 
*more  steadily  set  his  face  against  anything  like  aggression,  or 

*  anything  like  expeditions  beyond  the  borders  of  British  India, 
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Hhan  I  have  done  in  my  time.    Whether  I  was  sapported^  by 

*  pablic  opinion,  or  whether  public  opinion  was  strongly  against 
'  me,  I  resisted  with  equal  stubbornness  any  attempt  to  induce 

*  me  to  adopt  a  policy  which  might  lead  to  any  such  oonsec]^uence8/ 
To  hold  what  is  our  own  firmly  is  equally  a  part  of  his  pnndplea. 
While  in  charge  of  the  Jullundhur  district,  he  suppressed 
several  attacks  upon  our  territory,  and  more  than  once  went 
out  in  person  against  the  fanatics  who  endeavoured  to  stir  up 
rebellion. 

All  this,  however,  was  but  the  preparation  for  the  great  work 
of  his  life.  As  the  first  Sikh  war  had  been  the  means  of  making 
him  known  to  officials  in  hiffh  station,  so  the  second  gave  him 
a  greater  opportunity  than  ne  had  perhaps  dared  to  hope  for. 
Aner  the  crushing  defeat  of  the  Sikhs  in  1846,  Sir  Henry 
Hardinge  might  have  annexed  the  Punjaub,  but  he  was  contented 
with  a  settlement  by  which  all  the  expenses  of  the  war  were 
reimbursed,  and  a  British  Eesident  was  placed  at  Ijahore.  This 
Besident  was  Major,  afterwards  Sir  Henry  Lawrence.  Two 
years  elapsed,  and  Major  Lawrence  was  compelled  to  seek 
recovery  of  health  in  England.  Sir  Frederick  Currie,  a  civilian, 
was  eventually  appointed  in  his  stead.  This  officer  was  induced 
to  appoint  an  envoy  to  Mooltan,  and  the  measure  ended  in  what 
has  so  often  resulted  from  similar  appointments  before  and  since. 
The  envoy  and  his  assistant  were  murdered,  and  their  bodies 
were  filled  with  gunpowder  and  blown  to  pieces.  A  revolt 
followed,  and  through  the  supineness  shown  by  the  authorities 
at  Lahore,  it  soon  assumed  formidable  dimensions.  Lieutenant 
Edwardes  (afterwards  Sir  Herbert)  boldly  moved  upon  Mooltan 
with  a  small  force,  and  succeeded  in  recovering  the  city,  and  in 
making  Moolraj  a  prisoner.  But  the  revolt  had  set  fire  running 
on  the  groundf,  and  it  soon  extended  to  the  Punjaub.  The 
intrigues  of  the  Court  had  rendered  the  Sikhs  ripe  for  another 
war ;  the  soldiers  were  ea^er  to  defeat  the  enemy  who  had  con« 
quered  them  so  short  a  time  before ;  a  religious  war  was  pro- 
claimed, and  once  more  we  found  the  whole  of  the  Punjaub 
united  for  our  destruction.  Lord  Dalhousie  was  now  Oovemor* 
General,  and  he  acted  in  this  emergency  with  that  resolution  of 
character  which  entitles  him  to  rank  as  one  of  the  greatest  men 
ever  sent  to  govern  a  splendid  empire.  There  was  a  general 
revolt,  and  Lord  Dalhousie  determined  that  there  should  be  a 

gmeral  war.    His  words  at  an  entertainment  given  to  him  at 
arrackpore  have  passed  into  history :  '  Unwarned  by  precedent, 

*  uninfluenced  by  example,  the  Sikh  nation  has  called  for  war, 

*  and  on  my  word,  sii-s,  they  shall  have  it  with  a  vengeance.' 
The  British  forces  were  placed  under  the  command  of  Lord 
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Goughi  and  forsome  time  the  fortunes  of  each  aide  were  chequered 
and  uncertain.  It  was  during  this  period  that  John  Lawrence, 
in  the  absence  of  a  military  officer,  personally  quelled  several 
attempts  at  insurrection  in  the  Sikh  proyinces  placed  under  his 
charge.  At  last,  the  battle  of  Gujerat  decided  the  fate  of  the 
Sikh  nation.  Lord  Dalhousie  proclaimed  that  their  kingdom 
was  at  an  end,  and  that  for  the  offences  of  the  rulers  the  territory, 
oyer  fifty  thousand  square  miles  in  extent,  should  for  ever  be  a 
portion  of  the  British  Empire.  The  Maharajah  Dhuleep  Singh 
signed  his  name  to  the  decree  which  assigned  nim  £50,000  a-year 
as  an  independent  income ;  and  the  hereditary  monarch  of  the 
Punjaub  is  now  a  plain  country  squire  in  England,  a  county 
magistrate,  in  faith  a  Christian,  and  in  heart  attached  to  the 
people  among  whom  he  has  so  long  found  a  home.  It  was  but 
the  other  day  that  he  might  have  been  seen  presiding  over  the 
meeting  of  a  religious  society  in  Exeter  Hall,  with  Lord  Law- 
rence, we  successful  ruler  of  the  kingdom  he  had  lost,  on  the 
platform  by  his  side.  Runieet  Singh,  the  '  old  lion,'  foresaw 
that  his  inheritance  would  fall  to  the  '  infidel,'  but  he  could 
never  have  imagined  that  the  day  would  come  when  his  heir 
would  be  found  advocating  the  spread  of  Christianity  in  Exeter 
Hall.  After  the  annexation,  the  great  Company  seemed  to  be 
invincible,  and  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Dalhousie  no  serious 
reverses  were  likely  to  befall  it. 

The  question  was.  How  should  the  Punjaub  be  governed? 
The  Governor-General  was  not  ordinarily  in  favour  of  *  Boards.' 
He  had  faith  in  individual  responsibility,  but  on  this  particular 
occasion  he  was  led,  probably  oy  a  desire  to  do  justice  to  two 
distinguished  brothers,  to  place  the  Punjaub  unaer  a  kind  of 
committee.  It  consisted  of  three  members — Henry  and  John 
Lawrence  and  Mr.  Montgomery.  Mr.  Mansel  was  the  third 
member  for  a  time,  and  Henry  Lawrence  was  president.  The 
experiment  did  not  answer.  Henry  Lawrence  had  a  strong 
tendency  in  favour  of  conceding  almost  everything  to  the 
natives ;  John  was,  as  usual,  in  favour  of  keeping  up  a  strong 
Government,  while  doing  justice  to  the  people.*  The  Commis- 
sioners did,  however,  accomplish  very  much  towards  the  estab- 
lishment of  good  government  in  the  province ;  but  they  were 
not  always  in  accord  with  each  other,  and  after  a  time  the  two 
brothers  sent  in  their  resignations  almost  simultaneously.    Lord 

*  Mr.  Kove,  the  historian  of  the  AfTghan  War  and  the  Mutinies,  puts 
this  point  R>rcibly  in  \dB  interesting  and  touching  Memoir  of  Henry 
Lawrence :  '  Henry  Lawrence  felt,  Lord  Dalhousie  thought ;  the  one 
*  BTmpathised,  Uie  other  reasoned.'  (*  Lives  of  Indian  Officers  '  ii.  307.) 
Joan's  mind  was  fiilly  in  harmony  with  Lord  Dalliousie's. 
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Dallioiuie  at  once  selected  John  as  the  Chief  Commisai^ifir, 
and  although  his  choice  gave  rise  to  a  long,  sometunes  a  bitter 
controyenyy  no  one  now  disputes  its  wisdom.  He  was  a  keen 
judge  of  men,  and  he  saw  that  for  the  hard,  practical  work  of 
goyemment,  John  was  better  fitted  than  Henry,  notwithstanding 
the  brilliant  gifts  and  far-reaching  insight  of  tke  latter.  Henry's 
last  act  in  the  Punjaub  was  to  kneel  down  with  his  wife  and 
pray  to  God  for  his  brother  John's  success.  *  We/  wrote  Sir 
Herbert  Edwardes  to  John  Nicholson,  '  who  know  all  that  they 

*  felt— the  passionate  fire  and  earnestness  of  both  their  natures, 

*  her  intense  loye  and  admiration  of  her  husband)  whose  fame  was 

*  the  breath  of  her  nostrils,  and  his  indignation  at  all  wrong, . 

*  whether  to  himself  or  a  dog— must  see  in  that  action  one  "of  the 

*  finest  and  loyeliest  pictures  that  our  life  has  eyer  known. 

*  Nothing  but  Christian  feeling  could  haye  giyen  them  the  yictory 

*  of  that  prayer.' 

John  Lawrence's  administration  of  the  Punjaub  will  be 
remembered  as  long  as  our  name  lasts  in  India.  It  is  literally 
true  that  out  of  chaos  he  produced  order.  Under  Bunjeet  Singh 
the  land-tax  amounted  to  nearly  one-half  of  the  produce.  It 
was  reduced  to  one-fourth.  L^tses  were  granted,  and  eyery- 
where  the  cultiyators  found  new  hope  before  them  in  life.  The 
custom-houses  were  abolished ;  slayery,  dacoity,  thuggee,  and 
infanticide  were  ouietly  but  firmly  suppressed.  Roads  were 
made  such  as  haa  neyer  been  seen  before — ^among  them  that 
noble  road  from  Lahore  to  Peshawur,  along  which  the  trayeller 
may  still  ride  as  easily  as  if  he  were  in  Piccadilly  or  the  Champs 
Elys^es.  Yet  it  had  to  be  constructed  oyer  a  most  difficult 
country,  and  to  Sir  Bobert  Napier  belongs  the  credit  of  oyer- 
coming  apparently  insuperable  engineering  difficulties.  Later 
on  in  his  career,  this  omcer  gaye  inyaluable  assistance  to  Sir 
Colin  Campbell  in  the  mutinies,  and  at  the  siege  of  Lucknow 
his  services  ffreatly  helped  to  decide  the  fortunes  of  the  day. 
He  afterwards  seryed  with  distinction  in  China,  but  niight  haye 
missed  any  high  reward  but  for  the  obstinacy  of  King  Theodore 
in  refusing  to  set  free  the  prisoners  in  Abyssinia.  He  conquered 
Magdala,  and  the  nation,  m  rewarding  hun  for  that  exploit,  may 
be  considered  to  haye  discharged  arrears  long  since  due  to  one 
of  the  most  meritorious  officers  in  the  Indian  seryice.  He  con- 
structed more  than  2,200  miles  of  roads  in  the  Punjaub  alone, 
and  made  a  canal  466  miles  in  length,  which  has  been  justly 
pronounced  '  the  worthiest  monument  of  British  supremacy  in 

*  the  Punjaub.* 

Mr.  liawrence  neyer  rested  until  these  achieyements  were 
completed ;  but  in  his  desire  for  the  physical  welfare  of  the 
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E'  yple,  Ue  ioA  hot  for^  their  higher  neeeasities.  From  first  to 
t  he  was  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  awaken  the  people  to  an 
appreciation  of  the  adTantages  which  edncation  would  confer 
npon  them.  The  condition  of  women  in  India  has  always 
excited  the  compassion  of  all  who  properly  comprehended  it» 
In  Bengal,  ladies  like  Mrs.  Mullens  and  Mrs.  Marshman  worked 
hard  for  many  years,  with  great  self-deyotioQ  and  many  noble 
sacrifices,  in  order  to  raise  their  sisters  from  the  sorrowful 
position  into  which  they  had  sunk.  In  Bombay,  the  recent 
efforts  of  Miss  Carpenter  will  be  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  our 
readers.  In  the  North-West  and  the  Funjaub,  the  names  of 
^<dm  Lawrence,  Robert  Montgomery,  and  Donald  McLeod  will 
alwajTS  be  associated  with  the  same  lofty  enterprise.  It  must  be 
said  of  Sir  John  Lawrence  (with  whose  deeds  we  have  now 
specially  to  do),  that  he  neyer  wantonly  brought  his  Government 
into  collision  with  the  prejudices  of  the  people.  He  recom* 
mended  education,  but  he  never  gave  cause  to  tne  people  to  fear 
it.  So  with  the  general  features  of  his  administration.  The 
natives  everywhere  are  disposed  to  regard  the  order  and  system 
adopted  by  me  English  in  the  management  of  public  affiurs  as 
an  affliction  to  them.  They  like  tne  disorder  and  want  of 
method  incidental  to  native  rule.*  The  Chief  Commissioner  of 
the  Punjanb  did  his  utmost  to  soften  the  asperities  of  British 
rule ;  and  by  placing  official  posts  within  reach  of  the  natives  he 
laid  the  basis  of  that  contentment  which,  in  1857,  was  more 
valuable  to  us  than  any  army.  '  The  more  we  study  the  people,' 
writes  Sir  Donald  McLeod,  *  consult  their  wishes  and  feelings, 

*  and  take  them  into  our  confidence,  the  more  shall  we  soften  or 

*  remove  that  alienation  which  difference  of  raceat  present  begets.' 
This  was  the  motive  which  John  Lawrence  set  before  him  in  the 
l^unjaub,  and  the  result  was  that  he  created  one  of  the  best 
Governments  known.  Sir  Herbert  Edwardes  bore  this  testimony 
to  it :  '  We  doubt  if  India  has  ever  seen  a  province  with  a  civil 

*  government  so  strong,  so  simple,  so  wise,  so  moderate,  so  pure, 

*  so  good  to  live  under  as  that  of  the  Funjaub.' 

But  these  labours  were  soon  to  be  interrupted  by  the  greatest 
calamity  which  has  hitherto  befallen  us  in  India.  The  issue  of 
greased  cartridges,  and  the  impression  sedulously  set  abroad  by 
all  who   were    enemies  to  our  rule  that  we  were   about  to 

*  Chiistiaiuse '  all  India  by  force,  set  the  sepov  army  at  our 
throats.  From  Lower  Bengal  the  mutiny  quickly  spread  to  the 
Upper  Provinces.   Sir  John  Lawrence  was  tdcing  a  short  holiday 

*  This  is  vety  strongly  brought  out  in  the  ooirespondence  on  systems 
of  Government  submitted  by  ue  Qovemoir-Genenu  to  the  Seoretary  of 
Btate  for  India  (1867). 
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in  the  Hills  when  the  news  of  the  seizure  of  Delhi  and  the  revolt 
at  Meerut  reached  him.  Mr.  B.  Montgomery,  the  Judicial 
Oommiflsioner  of  the  Punjaub,  was  in  charge  of  the  proyincoi  and 
almost  the  first  step  that  it  occurred  to  him  ought  to  be  taken 
was  the  disarming  of  the  garrison  at  Lahore.  In  those  days  the 
officers  of  sepoys  had  not  lost  confidence  in  their  men.  The 
proposal  to  depriye  a  regiment  of  its  arms  often  encountered  the 
gravest  opposition  from  the  English  officers.     Most  men  who  ^\ 

were  in  India  then  can  remember  how  fondl  v  the  officers  chmg 
to  the  belief  that,  whoever  might  prove  faithless  to  their  salt, 
their  own  men  would  never  foUow  the  evil  example.  Many  a 
gallant  fellow  lost  his  life  through  that  delusion.  '  My  men 
'  will  never  rebel/  was  said  by  officers  who  were  brutally  mur- 
dered by  their  most  trusted  subordinates  the  same  night — -the 
'  disease  of  implicit  confidence/  a  distinguished  civilian  called  it. 
Sir  Herbert  Edwardes  has  left  on  record  one  remarkable  instance 
of  the  efiect  which  this  feeling  produced.  He  was  Commissiotier 
of  the  Peshawur  division,  and  when  the  bad  news  began  to  pour 
in  he  decided  that  there  was  no  choice  but  to  disarm  the  native 
regiments.  Four  regiments  were  brought  out  and  ordered  to 
lay  down  their  arms.     'As  the  muskets  and  sabres  of  once 

*  honoured  corps  were  hurried  unceremoniously  into  carts,  it  was 

*  said  that  here  and  there  the  spurs  and  swords  of  English 

*  officers  fell  sympathisiugly  upon  the  pile.  How  little  worthy 
'  were  the  men,  of  officers  who  could  thus  almost  mutiny  for 

*  their  sakes  ! ' 

The  'implicit  confidence'  disease  had  not  broken  out  very 
strongly  at  Lahore  when  the  Judicial  Commissioner  suggested 
the  immediate  disarming  of  the  troops.  There  was  no  time  for 
much  consideration  or  delay.  The  sepoys  at  Meerut  had  joined 
the  mutineers,  and  no  one  could  question  that  when  the  regi- 
ments at  Meean  Meer  (close  to  Lahore)  heard  of  it  they  would 
hasten  to  join  their  comrades.  The  European  force  in  the 
garrison  was  comparatively  slight,  but  Mr.  Montgomery  was 
encouraged  by  Brigadier  Corbett  to  believe  that  the  proposed 
measure  could  be  carried  out  in  safety.  There  was  to  be  a  ball 
in  the  station  that  night.  Some  of  the  officers  thought  it  very 
hard  to  receive  orders  for  an  early  parade  of  the  men  the 
following  morning.  '  Here  is  the  Brigadier,  knowing  perfectly 
'  well  that  we  shall  be  dancing  all  night,  ordering  an  inspection 
'  before  five  in  the  morning.'  But,  although  the  younger 
officers  ma^  have  felt  themselves  ill  used,  it  was  better  so  than 
that  any  nsk  should  be  incurred  of  allowing  the  intentions  of 
the  authorities  to  become  known  to  the  troops.  There  had  been 
some  talk  of  putting  o£f  the  ball  altogether.    But  Brigadier 
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Corbett  was  agsinat  this.  The  aepoys  were  stuniitaoiiSi  and 
might  hsTe  taken  alarm  at  the  interruption  of  the  erening's 
pluia.  The  mominff  came,  and  the  Hindostanee  regiments  were 
drawn  up  on  parade.  At  a  sudden  order  they  were  made  to 
change  nront,  and  suddenly  found  themselves  commanded  by 
twelve  guns  and  in  the  presence  of  the  European  troops.  Com- 
pletely  taken  by  surprise^  they  obeyed  in  silence  the  order  to 
pile  arms.  This  measure,  coupled  with  the  disarmament  of  the 
troops  at  Peshawur,  went  far  towards  saving  the  Punjaub. 
After  that,  the  Chief  Commissioner  and  his  associates  put  their 
trust  in  the  Punjaubee  force,  and  they  were  not  disappointed. 
Sir   John    Lawrence  afterwards  declao^    that    'no  body   ot 

*  native  troops  have  ever  been  seen  in  India  superior,  if,  indeed, 
'  equal  to  the  Punjaub  force.  The  present  war' — this  was 
written  in  1858  by  the  secretary — '  has  most  amply  shown  how 

*  they  can  march,  how  they  can  fight,  how  they  can  endure. 

*  Un^r  every  trial,  they  have  done  their  duty  nobly.'  It  must 
be  understooa  that  this  force  did  not  consist  exclusively  oi 
Pnnjaubees.  The  greater  part  of  it  were  Sikhs  and  Mahom- 
medlans,  but  there  were  many  Hindostanees,  and  some  Afghans 
and  Goorkhas.  As  the  mutiny  went  on,  and  it  was  discovered 
that  the  men  of  the  Punjaub  did  not  sympathise  with  the 
rebellion  in  Hindostan,  regiment  after  regiment  was  recruited 
from  that  district,  and  before  all  was  over.  Sir  John  Lawrence 
had  raised  50,000  men. 

The  disarmament  of  the  troops  at  Meean  Meer  took  place  on  the 
13th  of  May.  It  had  scarcely  been  effected  when  sure  tidings 
reached  Mr.  Montgomery  iliat  a  plot  had  been  thoroughly 
prepared  for  the  seizure  of  the  fort  and  the  outbreak  of  the 
troops  in  cantonments.  If  this  had  succeeded,  the  mutineers 
could  have  marched  on  to  Feroaepore,  fifty  miles  distant,  where 
the  largest  arsenal  in  that  part  of  India  stood,  and  by  capturing 
that,  '  the  North- Western  Provinces  and  the  Punjaub,'  as  Mr. 
Montgomery  truly  said  in  his  official  report,  '  must  nave  been  for 

*  the  time  irrevocably  lost,  the  lives  of  all  Europeans  in  these 
'  regions  sacrificed,  Delhi  could  not  have  been  taken,  and  India 

*  must  have  been,  ab  initio^  reconquered.'  While  rendering  full 
justice  to  Sir  John  Lawrence's  subsequent  achievements,  we 
ought  not  to  overlook  the  signal  service  rendered  in  these  dark 
days  by  Mr.  Montgomery.  Lord  Lawrence  would  be  the  last  to 
desire  to  see  any  of  his  old  colleagues  disparaged  in  order  that 
the  credit  of  everv  wise  measure  mi^ht  be  given  to  himself. 

The  daj  after  the  disarmament,  Brigadier  Corbett  wrote  hastily 
to  Mr.  Montgomery  to  apprise  him  of  the  fact  that  all  the 
troops  were  preparing  to  desert.    The  £ur<q)ean  residents  of 
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Lahore  were  alarmedi  and  instanily  mode  what  prepaititioDs  they 
could  against  the  danger  which  menaced  them.     It  turned  out 
that  the  Slst  Begiment  and  the  twelye  guns  cowed  the  sepoys, 
and  they  retired  quietly  within  their  lines.  A  little  later  a  terrible 
fate  befell  one  of  these  regiments,  the  26th.    The  commanding 
officer,  Major  Spencer,  heard  that  they  were  again  inclined  to 
break  out  into  mutiny.     He  went  to  their  lines  to  persuade 
them  to  remain  quiet,  when  they  instantly  set  upon  and  killed 
him.     He  had  served  with  them  for  thirty  years.     The  regiment 
fled,  with  the  intention  of  getting  to  Delhi.     Being  afraid  to  go 
by  the  high  road,  they  started  across  country  and  attempted  to 
get  over  the  riyer  Ravee.     The  police  and  country  people  set 
upon  them,  killing  about  150.     Meanwhile  the  Deputy  Com- 
missioner of  Umritsur  heard  that  the  regiment  was  marching 
down  towards  his  station,  and  taking  with  him  an  old  Sikh 
chieftain,  Sirdar  Jodh  Singh,  whom  he  knew  he  could  trust,  and 
about  eighty  sowars  whose  fidelity  was  very  doubtful,  he  went 
out  to  stop  them.     It  was  dusk  when  Mr.  Cooper  came  up  with 
them,  upon  an  island  in  the  middle  of  the  river.     He  concealed 
the  weakness  of  the  force  with  him,  and  ordered  his  men  to  fire 
upon  the  mutineers.     Before  many  hours  had  passed,  he  had 
killed  in  this  way  237,  and  had  shut  up  sixty-six  in  a  tehseel. 
After  the  others  were  executed,  he  sent  a  man  to  the  tehseel  to 
bring  forth  the  sixty-six.     Presently  the  messenger  returned, 
saying   that  he  had   knocked  at  the   door  and   that  no  one 
answered.     When  the  door  was  burst  open,  dead  bodies  fell  out, 
and  it  was  found  that  of  the  sixty-six,  forty-five  had  perished 
miserably  of  suffocation.     Mr.  Cooper  had  not  been  aware  that 
one  of  the  bastions  in  which  the  prisoners  were  confined  had  been 
fortified,  and  the  windows  firmly  closed.     Thirty-five  others  had 
thrown  themselves  into  the  river  when  Mr.  Cooper  first  made 
his  appearance  with  his  force,  and  forty-two  were  sent  back  to 
Lahore,  and  there  blown  from  guns  in  pi'esence  of  the  brigade. 
There  is  no  more  shocking  story  of  vengeance  to  be  told  of  all 
the  mutiny  than  this,  and  the  principal  actor  in  it  has  not 
altogether  escaped  from  the  obloquy  which  is  inseparable  from 
such  a  deed ;  yet  it  must  be  said  in  his  favour  that  the  Chief 
Commissioner!   Mr.    Montgomery,  and  the   Governor-General 
in  Council,  all  considered  tnat  he  had  done  no  more  than  was 
absolutely  necessary  in  such  a  crisis. 

Sir  John  Lawrence  undoubtedly  had  the  advantage  of  most 
efficient  and  able  coadjutors  in  the  great  work  which  was  befoi*e 
him  ;  but  had  he  faQed,  he  alone  would  have  had  to  incur  the 
blame,  and  it  was  but  just  that  he  should  reap  the  chief  glory 
of  success.   The  measure  for  which  he,  more  than  any  other  man. 
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is  responsible^  and  whicli  accomplished  more  than  any  other 
measure  towards  the  suppression  of  the  mutiny,  by  enabling  us 
to  retake  Delhi,  and  so  scatter  the  rebel  forces,  may  be  explained 
in  a  few  words.  He  determined  to  leave  the  Punjaub  entirely 
unprotected^  and  to  drain  it  of  troops,  in  order  that  every  man 
ana  gun  might  be  sent  to  the  relief  of  the  British  before  Delhi. 
It  was  a  stroke  of  policy  worthy  of  the  greatest  of  the  men  who 
have  ever  taken  a  part  in  the  government  of  India.  It  might, 
no  doubt,  have  resulted  in  a  disaster  which  would  have  cost  us 
the  empire.  Had  the  Punjanb  risen  in  rebellion,  nothing  could 
have  saved  us.  It  would  have  been  a  wholesale  massacre  of  the 
English  race  in  India.  Delhi  was  more  than  six  weeks'  march 
from  Calcutta;  now  it  can  be  reached  by  railway  in  a  few 
hours,  and  rebellion  can  never  find  us  at  the  same  fearful  dis- 
advantage again.  Without  the  means  of  driving  the  rebels 
from  their  stronghold,  the  flame  must  have  spread  in  every 
direction,  and  the  finest  foreign  empire  ever  held  by  our  race 
would  have  been  torn  from  our  hands.  That  the  Punjaub  did 
not  rise  must  be  ascribed  in  a  great  degree  to  the  good  feeling 
between  the  rulers  and  the  people,  which  Sir  John  Lawrence 
had  established.  He  had  always  entertained  an  affection  for  the 
people.  To  the  last  his  eyes  would  sparkle  when  he  talked  of 
them.  ^You  will  find  a  different  race  up  there,'  he  said  in 
Calcutta  to  a  gentleman  who  was  about  to  visit  the  Punjaub ; 
'  they  are  a  race  whom  you  respect  first  and  love  afterwards, 
'  and  whom  any  man  might  be  proud  to  govern.'  The  people 
in  return  liked  the  Chief  Commissioner.  That  he  could  dare  to 
leave  the  Punjaub  unprotected  in  the  trying  days  of  1857  is  a 
striking  testimony  to  his  genius  as  a  ruler  of  men.  Could  we 
so  leave  Ireland  now  under  similar  circumstances  Y 

The  first  regiment  of  volunteers  which  went  down  to  Delhi 
was  raised  at  Peshawur.  It  marched  thirty  miles  on  the  first 
day,  and  traversed  the  whole  distance  of  580  miles  in  twenty- 
one  marches.  It  forms  fifty  regular  marches.  The  corps  known 
as  the  Guides  marched  twenty-seven  miles  a-day  for  three  weeks, 
and  in  less  than  three  hours  after  it  reached  Delhi  it '  engaged 

*  the  enemy  hand  to  hand,  every  single  officer  being  more  or 

*  less  wounded.'*  It  is  well  worth  while  to  recall  the  fact  that 
these  soldiers  were  like  many  regiments  afterwards  raised  both 
by  North  and  South  in  the  recent  American  war.  They  were 
intended  to  fight,  not  to  be  ornamental  on  parade ;  they  were 
neither  *  strapped  down,'  as  Sir  Herbert  Edwardes  wrote,  ^  nor 

*  braced  up,  nor  button  strangled,'  but  wore  *  their  own  loose 

*  dusky  shirts  and  white  pyjamahs,  and  sun-proof,  sword-proof 

•  •  Sir  Herbert  Bdwardee's  Beport.' 
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'  turbans,  and  as  few  aocoutrements  as  possible/  It  was  Sir 
Henry  Lawrence  who  first  suggested  this  regiment.  No  man 
ever  took  a  greater  interest  in  the  composition  of  our  native 
army,  or  offered  wiser  counsel  respecting  it,  than  the  true  hero 
and  Christian  statesman  whose  life  sadly  ebbed  away  amid  the 
dying  groans  of  his  wounded  comrades  at  Lucknow — ^whose  last 
order  was,  *  Burv  me  among  my  men/  and  over  whose  grave  is 
written  the  simple  words,  '  Here  lies  Henry  Lawrence,  who  tried 
'  to  do  his  duty/  The  highest  honours  to  which  he  might  have 
aspired  did  not  fall  to  his  share,  but  he  has  left  a  memory  by 
the  side  of  which  many  a  famous  name  looks  dim  and 
tarnished. 

Sir  John  Lawrence  never  relaxed  his  efforts  to  raise  troops 
while  Delhi  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  did  all  in  his  power  to  counteract  the  impression  that 
he  had  any  fear  as  to  the  final  result  of  the  struggle.  ^  The 
'  Chief  Commissioner,'  as  his  secretary  was  afterwards  instructed 
to  report,  '  felt  the  expediency  of  preventing  as  far  as  possible 
'  the   Punjaubees  from  seeing  that  the  physical  force  in  the 

*  country  was  on  their  side,  or  £rom  feeling  that  they  were  the 

*  right  arm  of  the  British  power/  A  multitude  of  small  details, 
of  which  we  in  England  can  have  but  an  imperfect  appreciation, 
were  constantly  calling  for  the  Conunissioner's  attention  by 
night  and  day.  The  streams  and  rivers  which  divide  the 
Punjaub  from  Hindostan  required  to  be  watched  and  guarded. 
The  treasure  which  is  necessarily  always  accumulating  at  central 
points  had  to  be  taken  care  of.  In  a  time  when  the  fabric  of 
society  was  shaken  to  its  base,  it  was  more  than  ever  indis- 
pensable that  the  civil  law  should  assert  itself,  and  that  offences 
against  it  should  be  promptly  punished.  For  mutineers, 
wherever  they  were  caught.  Sir  John  Lawrence  had  no  mercy. 

*  In  these  terrible  days,'  as  his  secretary's  report  bears  record, 
'  he  was  obliged  to  <  telegraph  injunctions  for  the  extermination 

*  of  the  mutineers  by  the  various  means  at  our  disposalT-by 
'  slaying  them  in  fignt^  by  raising  the  people  against  them,  by 
'offering  rewards    for    their    seizure,   by    driving  them   into 

*  destruction  in  the  swollen  rivers,  in  the  hills  and  jungles.' 
But  when  all  was  over,  when  the  beaten  and  despairing  muti- 
neers were  flying  everywhere  from  the  terrible  cry  for  ven- 
geance, John  Lawrence  endeavoured  to  assuage  the  passi(ms 
of  the  oonquerors. 

<  We  cannot  war,'  he  said,  '  with  laige  secUons  of  the  population ; 
we  Siust  remember  that  they  are  our  people— our  erring,  guilty 
subjects,  but  our  subjects  still.     By  force  of  aims  have  we  recently 
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aaseiied  oar  rigbt  to  rule  over  them,*and  we  mtiBt  now.ahow  towards 
them  the  magnanimify  of  mlers.  Lastly,  we  should  not  forget  that^ 
if  grievously  sinned  against,  we  may  have  to  some  extent  sinned  aUo  ; 
that  we*  have  to  answer  for  our  own  shortcomings  and  defaults, 
whereby  we  placed  sore  temptation  before  a  people  who  haye  no  true 
religion,  no  true  morality  to  restrain  them ;  that  while  but  too  many 
have  done  that  which  can  never  be  palliated  or  condoned,  numbers 
have  been  guilty  in  various  lesser  degrees.  There  is  a  Judge  over 
both  them  and  us.  Inasmuch  as  we  have  been  preserved  from  im- 
pending destruction  by  His  mei-cy  alone,  we  should  be  merciful  to 
others ;  reflecting  that  if  He  were  to  be  extreme  to  mark  what  we 
have  done  and  still  do  amiss,  we  should  forfeit  that  protection  from 
on  High  which  alone  maintains  vm  in  India.'  * 

We  quote  this  noble  passage  at  length,  because  it  sheds  a 
great  light  on  Lord  Lawrence's  innermost  feelings  in  reference 
to  our  duties  towards  the  people  comoutted  to  our  charge,  and 
upon  the  spirit  in  which  he  ever  sought  to  discharge  his 
personal  responsibilities. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  within  a  limited  space  the  military 
operations  which  resulted  in  the  recovery  of  Delhi  and  the 
crumbling  to  pieces  of  the  rebel  forces.  This  i6  not  the  place  in 
which  to  write  a  history  of  the  great  mutiny.  The  strain  which 
it  placed  upon  the  minds  of  all  who  held  positions  of  importance 
can  never  be  understood  by  those  who  calmly  read  the  story 
amid  the  security  of  home.  Sir  John  Lawrence  did  not  pass 
through  the  fire  unscathed.  He  had  heroic  associates — ^Nichol- 
son, Edwardee,  Montgomery,  Cotton,  Corbett,  Chamberlain, 
McLeod — ^and  each  of  them  compressed  ten  years  of  toil  and 
anxiety  into  that  one  year  of  desperate  strife.  Perhaps  there 
were  tiroes  when  the  hearts  of  the  most  sanguine  of  them  all 
began  to  fail,  and  when  the  last  ray  of  hoi>e  seemed  destined  to 
be  extinguished.  The  odds  were  overwhelmingly  against  them, 
and  surrounded-  by  enemies  on  every  side,  in  the  midst  of 
disease,  privation,  and  dangers  innumerable,  no  man  being  sure 
of  the  fidelity  of  his  own  servants,  lying  down  at  night  with  the 
consciousness  that  his  life  was  in  imminent  jeopardy,  and  rising 
in  the  morning  not  knowing  what  new  misfortunes  the  day 
might  bring  forth — ^with  wives  and  children  in  diuiger,  and 
stories  reaching  them  constantly  of  friends  cruelly  butchered — 
is  it  any  wonder  that  the  memory  of  these  awful  days  is  burnt 
into  the  souls  of  aU  who  survived  them  P  They  can  see  now, 
even  more  clearly  than  they  could  then,  how  slight  were  the 
apparent  accidents  which  saved  them.  A  weaker  man  than  Sir 
Jonn  Lawrence  in  the  chief  place  of  authority  in  the  Punjaub 

*  *  Punjftub  Mutiny  Beport,'  panu  21,  p.  9. 
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might  haye  been  the  unwitting  oanse  of  the  expoLrion  of  the 
British  from  India.  Had  even  the  capture  of  Delhi  been 
dehiyed  a  little  while,  the  whole  country  would  probably  haye 
been  in  a  blaze.  Old  prophecies  foretelling  the  certain  end  of 
the  British  *  raj '  were  eyerywhere  reyiyed  and  belieyed  in. 
God's  mercy  *  youchsafed  a  happy  issue  to  our  measures,  and 
*  confounded  the  deyices  of  our  enemies.'  In  this  deyout 
acknowledgment  the  Chief  Commissioner  was  joined  by  all  who 
had  seryed  under  him. 

His  seryices  during  this  memorable  period  were  rewarded 
with  a  baronetcy  and  a  pension  of  £2,000  a-year.  In  1858  he 
bade  adieu  to  India,  as  he  belieyed,  for  the  last  time.  He 
became  member  of  the  Indian  Council,  and  continued  to  work 
for  India  in  that  honourable  aUhough  unthankful  capacity 
until  the  close  of  1863. 

When  the  news  of  Lord  Elgin's  death  reached  England,  it 
was  known  that  we  were  engaged  in  a  troublesome  war  with 
one  of  those  hill  tribes  who  are  constantly  being  impelled  by 
fanaticism  or  a  wild  dream  of  plunder  to  throw  themselyes  upon 
British  bayonets.  The  Eusufzaies  had  risen  against  us,  and  the 
character  of  the  country  in  which  we  were  obliged  to  meet  them 
threatened  to  render  the  conflict  long  and  obstinate.  It  was 
partly  under  the  influence  of  this  apprehension  that,  when 
it  became  necessary  to  name  a  successor  to  Lord  Elgin,  Lord 
Palmerston's  thoughts  turned  towards  Sir  John  Lawrence.  The 
last  man  in  England  who  anticipated  being  nominated  to  the 

J)08t  was  Sir  John  Lawrence  himself.  He  had  bidden  a  final 
arewell  to  India,  as  he  thought,  and  never  expected  to  see  it 
again.  It  was  in  an  accidental  meeting  with  Lord  Palmerston 
that  he  heard  of  the  different  plan  which  the  Premier  had 
formed  for  him.  '  There  is  the  post  if  you  like  to  take  it,' 
said  Lord  Palmerston,  *  only  giye  me  your  decision  to-morrow 
'  morning.'  The  offer  was  accepted,  but  almost  before  the  new 
Viceroy  reached  India  the  Sittana  danger  was  forgotten,  and 
the  Anglo-Indians  began  to  speculate  oyer  their  early  breakfasts 
where  uie  next  *  little  war '  would  break  out.  It  happened  that 
they  had  not  long  to  wait  for  an  answer  to  this  question.  In 
the  extreme  north  of  Bengal  there  is  the  territory  of  Bhootan, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  naye  always  proyed  restless  and  dan- 
gerous neighbours.  Between  Bhootan  and  the  British  frontier 
Res  a  district,  beset  with  malaria  and  feyers,  called  the  Dooara. 
From  these  Dooara  the  natiyes  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of 
making  forays  into  our  dominions,  carrying  off  any  property 
they  could  lay  Uands  on,  after  the  manner  of  other  hill  tribes  in 
more  oiyilized  regions  of  the  world.    Sometimes  they  captured 
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Britisli  subjects,  and  murdered  them.     In  1841  the  patience  of 
the  Government  was  worn  out,  and  it  determined  upon  the 
annexation  of  a  portion  of  the  Dooars,  but  agreed  to  pay  to  the 
Bhooteas  one-third  of  the  net  revenue.     This  seems  to  have 
amounted  to  10,000  rupees  annually  (£1,000),  although  Mr. 
Under-Secretary  Aitchison  tells  us  that  he  could  not  find  among 
the  official  papers  '  any  orders  fixing  that  as  the  amount.'    As 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  believe  that  our  Government  had  paid  to  the 
Bhooteas  £1,200  a-year  (12,000  rupees)  down  to  the  time  when 
Sir  John  Lawrence  returned  to  India  at  the  beginning  of  1864. 
This  was  the  district  in  which  the  Governor-General  found  a 
difficulty  ready  made  for  him  when  he  landed.    The  direct  origin 
of  it  lay  in  the  despatch  of  a  diplomatic  mission  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Bhootan,  presided  over  by  an  English  civilian.    In  the 
semi-official  work  which  we  have  placed  first  on  the  list  of  valu- 
able records  at  the  head  of  this  article,  the  reader  mav  look  in 
vain  for  a  satisfactory  accoimt  of  one  of  the  most  ill-advised 
missions  which  the  Indian  and  the  English  Governments  ever 
sanctioned.     All  that  the  author  deems  it  discreet  to  tell  us  is, 
that  the  envoy,  'instead  of  being  received  with  honour  and 
'  distinction,'  was  treated  with  insult,  and  '  obliged,  by  force, 
*  to  sign  two  papers,  agreeing  to  make  over  the  Assam  JDooars  ' 
and  other  territory  to  Bhootan. 

A  meagre  statement  of  this  kind  unduly  dwarfs  a  series  of 
events  which  are  well  worth  remembering,  and  which  do  not 
lack  a  certain  dramatic  interest.     The  story,  as  we  know  it,  and 
as  verified  by  the  papers  submitted  to  Parliament  four  vears  ago, 
is  not  flattering  to  our  national  pride ;  but,  as  it  is  seldom  that 
a  British  envoy  has  been  induced  to  sign  away  any  portion  of 
Her  Majesty^s  territory  in  favour  of  the  court  to  which  he  is 
accredited,  it  is  worth  relating.     We  may  state  that  Sir  John 
Lawrence  was  not  a  little  amazed  at  it  when  it  first  came  to  his 
knowledge  in  1863.     He  had  given  no  special  study  to   the 
relations  of  the  Bengal  Government  with  native  rulers,  and  he 
knew  very  little  of  the  memorable  mission  to  Bhootan,  which 
his  predecessor,  while  still  new  to  his  office,  had  been  induced 
to  sanction.  When  Lord  Elgin  was  pressed  by  the  local  Govern- 
ment of  Bengal  to  send  a  British  envoy  to  Bhootan,  he  assented, 
as  he  would  have  done  at  that  time  to  any  other  recommendation 
which  seemed  to  come  properly  enforced.     But  England  has 
seldom  profited  much  by  establishing  diplomatic  relations  with 
half  civilized  or  wholly  savage  courts.     We  are  still  jmying 
the  cost  of  the  last  experiment  of  this  kind,  and  while  the  lesson 
is  fresh  it  is  possible  that  we  may  not  need  a  repetition  of  it. 
To  Lord  Elgin's  mind  there  was  no  danger  in  the  6ourse  advised 
Na  xcix.  c 
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by  the  Bengal  Goveminent.  There  would  be  time^  be  tbougbt, 
for  the  mission  to  draw  back,  if  it  was  discovered  that  the  temper 
of  the  Bhooteas  was  nnfayourable  to  it.  Time,  indeed,  there 
was;  but  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  mission  did  not  avail 
themselyes  of  the  signs  and  warnings  which  they  encountered. 
The  chief  envoy  was  the  Hon.  Ashley  Eden,  who  possessed  in  a 
very  great  degree  the  confidence  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Bengal.  He  started  without  reporting  his  departure  to  the 
Government,  and  when  he  arrived  at  the  frontier  he  was 
admonished  not  to  proceed  any  further.  Had  he  prudently 
listened  to  those  warnings,  he  would  have  turned  back,  and  so 
saved  us  some  loss  of  life  and  a  great  waste  of  money.  But, 
doubtless  from  a  sense  of  duty,  he  pressed  on,  '  in  spite  of  as 
'  plain  warnings  as  any  native  Government  ever  gives,  that  the 
'  mission  was  unacceptable,  and  in  spite  of  insolent  treatment  on 
the  way.'  These  are  the  words  of  the  Under-Secretary  of  the 
Indian  Government,  and  the  Viceroy  himself  was  equally  plain 
in  his  statements.  '  In  our  opinion,'  wrote  Sir  John  Lawrence 
in  Goimcil  to  Sir  Charles  Wood,  *  it  would  have  been  well  had 
Mr.  Eden  given  up  his  mission.  •  .  It  was  clear  at  the  out- 
'  set  that  the  Bhootanese  had  no  intention  of  receiving  him ; 
'  they  did  much  to  deter  him  from  marching  forward  almost 

*  from  the  very  first.' 

When  Mr.  Eden  arrived  in  the  presence  of  the  rajahs,  they 
did  their  utmost  to  make  him  repent  of  a  palpable  indiscretion. 
He  and  his  suite  were  hustled  among  a  crowd,  and  made 
to  stand  bareheaded  in  the  sun.  But  even  after  this  Mr. 
Eden  was  disposed  to  believe  that  the  Bhooteas  meant  to  be 
friendly.  They  took  other  measures  to  undeceive  him.  They 
threw  stones  at  him,  and  spat  upon  him.  They  took  the  betel 
which  they  were  chewing  out  of  their  mouths,  and  made  some 
members  of  the  mission  eat  it.  Mr.  Eden's  share  in  these 
indignities  may  be  told  in  his  own  words  :*  '  The  Penlow  took 
'  up  a  large  piece  of  i^et  dough,  and  began  rubbing  my  face  with 
'  it ;  he  pulled  my  hair  and  slapped  me  on  the  back,  and  gene- 
'  rally  conducted  himself  with  very  great  insolence.  On  my 
'  showing  signs  of  impatience  or  remonstrating,  he  smiled,  and 

*  deprecated  my  anger,  pretending  that  it  was  the  familiarity  of 

*  friendship,  much  to  the  amusement  of  the  large  assemblage 
'of  bystanders.'  'Our  position  became  veir  unpleasant/ 
adds  the  envoy  ingenuously.  Presently  they  brought  him  a 
treaty,  ceding  to  the  Bhootan  Government  a  portion  of  British 
territory.  Mr.  Eden  signed  it,  without  letting  any  indication 
escape  him  that  he  signed  it  under  compulsion.  This  seems  so 
incredible  that  we  shall  quote  the  words  of  the  Under  Foreign 

*  Mr.  Eden's  Report,  <  Bhootan  Papers,'  pp.  153,  154. 
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Secretary^  Mr.  Aitchison,  in  making  a  prMa  of  all  the  papers 
on  the  subject  :— 

^  Althougli  the  envoy  marked  the  documents  as  signed  under  com- 
pulsion,  he  gave  the  Durbar  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  had  done  so ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  papers  appear  to  have  been  signed  with  all  the 
formalities  of  a  voluntary  engagement,  and  the  envoy  accepted  presents 
for  the  Qovemor^Qeneral.  All  this  was  a  deliberate  violation  of  the 
last  paragraph  of  the  instructions  of  25th  September,  1863/ 

The  rajahs  always  protested  that  Mr.  Eden  had  voluntarily  and 
willingly  signed  the  document.  They  wrote  to  the  Govemor- 
Oeneiul :  '  If  his  signature  to  the  treaty  had  been  obtained  by 

*  force,  we  should  have  remedied  it  if  he  had  told  us  so.     The 

*  Sahib  (Eden)  came  here  as  a  great  man ;  he  should  have  come 
'with  his  mind  made  up  as  to  what  he  should  do;  he  went 
'  away  satisfied.'  And  they  wrote  to  Mr.  Eden,  repeating  the 
same  statements,  and  also  to  the  interpreter  attached  to  the 
mission.    To  the  latter  they  said :  *  What  nas  been  said  has  been, 

*  and  a  bargain  is  a  bargain.  .  Mr.  Eden  said  one  word 
'  here,  and  then  (to  Q-ovemment)  another,  and  the  Lord  Sahib 

*  (Qoremor-General)  believed  the  latter.  .  .  Speaking  in  an 
'  interview  is  one  thing,  and  after  going  to  one's  own  country, 

*  and  remembering  bit  by  bit,  confusion  arises.' 

Such,  then,  w^e  the  incidents  attending  this  most  unfortunate 
mission.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  degree  of  blame  incurred 
by  Mr.  Eden,  it  is  quite  clear  that  Sir  John  Lawrence  could  not 
let  the  matter  rest  where  it  was.  There  was  a  treaty  in  exist- 
ence by  virtue  of  which  a  not  unimportant  tract  of  country 
belonging  to  Great  Britain  was  to  be  handed  over,  without  con- 
sideration of  any  kind,  to  a  wild  and  lawless  tribe.  This  treaty 
must,  of  course,  be  recovered,  and  the  power  of  the  Bhooteas  for 
future  mischief  destroyed.  Sir  John  was  deeply  averse  from  the 
idea  of  another  hill  warfare,  and  for  some  little  time  he  delayed 
taking  active  measures,  in  the  hope  that  the  rajahs  would  come 
to  their  senses.  At  last  he  saw  there  was  no  way  of  avoiding  the 
eviL  The  payment  of  £1,200  was  stopped  at  once  and  for  ever, 
and  an  expedition  was  despatched  to  Bhootan  to  exact  redress. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  at  any  length  the  fortunes  of  this 
expedition.  It  is  not  a  history  of  unmixed  successes.  At  the 
outset,  the  arrangements  for  the  despatch  of  the  troops  were  far 
from  perfect,  and  fever  was  fatal  to  a  large  part  of  the  force. 
One  day  the  Bhooteas  managed  to  take  ^m  our  men  an  im- 
portant post,  t(^ther  with  two  mountain-train  guns;  but 
ultimately  the  ffuns  were  delivered  up,  and  the  Bhooteas  were 
campelled  to  submit  to  all  the  demands  which  the  Government 

c  2 
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deemed  it  wise  to  impose  uponrthem.  This  was  the  only  serious 
misunderstanding  with  independent  chieftains  that  Sir  John 
Lawrence  was  called  upon  to  settle  by  arms.  There  were,  how- 
ever, minor  disturbances  which  occasioned  the  Viceroy  some  little 
anxiety  at  the  time  they  occurred,  although  they  will  occupy 
but  a  very  small  space  in  Indian  history.  The  most  important 
of  these  broke  out  in  July,  1868 ;  and  a  short  account  of  it,  with 
some  antecedent  circumstances,  may  serve  to  show  the  kind  of 
complications  which  the  Governor-General  of  India  may  at  any 
time  be  called  upon  to  deal  with,  although  it  is  only  when  they 
become  very  serious  that  any  news  about  them  travels  beyond 
the  India  Office. 

There  is  one  part  of  India  in  which  the  inhabitants  are  never 
at  rest.  When  they  are  not  making  war  upon  each  other,  they 
come  down  to  the  English  frontier,  and  commit  outrage  after 
outrage  until  the  Government  is  obliged  to  detach  a  force  for 
their  punishment.  They  live  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  the 
North- West,  and  are  known  as  the  Patau  tribes.  Sir  John  Law- 
rence was  not  without  some  experience  of  the  aggressive  and 
turbulent  nature  of  these  tribes  when  he  began  his  rule  as 
Governor-General,  and  almost  immediately  after  his  arrival  he 
was  solicited  to  adopt  a  policy  with  reference  to  the  Patans 
which  would  have  the  enect  of  keeping  them  in  subjection. 
Major  James,  an  excellent  officer,  since  dead,  laid  a  proposal 
before  the  Government  which  drew  forth  a  minute  from  Sir  John 
Lawrence  (11th  March,  1864).  The  proposal  was  to  appoint  a 
special  political  agent  to  settle  the  affiiirs  of  the  hill  tribes. 
The  Yiceroy  thought  it  very  undesirable  that  the  chief  civil 
authority  snould  devote  his  time  whoUv  to  these  people.  '  On 
'  the  contrary,'  he  wrote,  '  I  am  dehberately  of  opinion  that 

*  while  he  should  carefully  watch  what  may  bie  going  on,  while 
'  he  should  never  fail  to  be  alive  to  all  that  may  be  passing  among 
'  them  so  far  as  it  bears  upon  the  public  tranquillity,  and  while 
'  he  should  be  very  accessible  to  their  representatives,  he  can- 
'  not  do  better  than  to  leave  their  affairs  alone,  and  employ  him- 
'  self  on  his  own  duties.  The  discharge  of  these  duties  wUl  give 
'  knowledge  of  the  feelings  and  prejudices  and  customs  of  our 

*  own  subjects,  and  also,  in  many  cases,  of  those  of  the  hill  men, 

*  and  thus  enable  him  to  exercise  a  real  influence  among  both 
'  classes.'  By  an  adherence  to  this  course,  any  such  dilemma  as 
the  Bhootan  mission  created  would  clearly  be  avoided. 

We  have  said  that  the  Patans  are  a  turbulent  and  excitable 
race.  The^  are  divided  on  the  Punjaub  frontier  into  seventeen 
different  tnbes,  and  there  is  nothing  which  can  be  considered  as 
a  form  of  government  known  among  them.    The  writer  of  the 
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official  memorandmn  on  Foreign  AiSairs  nnder  Sir  John  Law- 
rence says:   'Blood  for  blood,  and  fire  and  sword  aeainst  all 

*  infidels,  are  their  ruling  ideas.  They  are  priest-ridden,  sen- 
'  saal,  ayaricious,  and  predatory ;  and  at  the  same  time  they  are 
'  Mthless  and  blood-thirsty.  Each  tribe  and  section  of  a  tribe 
'has  its  internecine  wars;   each  family  its  hereditary  blood^ 

*  feuds ;  and  each  individual  his  personal  foes.'  They  will  enter- 
tain a  guest  with  hospitality,  but  are  very  likely  to  rob  and 
murder  nim  as  soon  as  he  has  left  their  roof.  The  Government 
has  tried  in  vain  to  preserve  a  good  understanding  with  people 
thus  living  in  a  state  of  perpetual  anarchy.  We  have  endea- 
voured to  win  them  over  to  our  side  by  admitting  them  to  posts 
in  the  public  service,  and  dispensaries  are  maintained  all  along 
their  borders  at  the  public  expense.  To  these  dispensaries,  when 
all  other  resources  have  failed  them,  the  wounded  freebooter 
may  come  for  succour,  and  the  hungry  may  obtain  food.  New 
roads  have  been  made,  and  resting-places  erected  in  regions  diffi- 
cult to  traverse.  The  Government  officers  report  that  the  Patans 
are  not  altogether  indifferent  to  these  exertions  in  their  behalf. 
The  trade  through  their  passes  is  increasing,  and  the  Patans 
often  crave  permission  to  come  and  settle  within  our  borders. 
But  all  that  we  can  do  cannot  change  the  natural  disposition  of 
the  people.  They  delight  in  strife  and  bloodshed.  It  nappened, 
in  September,  lo67,  that  the  officiating  Deputy-Commissioner 
in  one  of  these  districts,  Lieutenant  Grey,  arrested  a  man  named 
Kowra  Khan  and  his  son  for  committing  a  murder  many  years 
before.  Lieutenant  Ghrey  did  not  place  a  proper  guard  over  his 
prisoners,  and  they  not  only  escaped,  but  earned  their  captor  off 
with  them.  The  tables  were  turned,  and  Lieutenant  Grey  might 
have  suffered  severely  for  his  imprudence,  if  another  tribe  had 
not  pursued  Kowra  lOian,  and  compelled  him  to  deliver  up  his 
prisoner.  We  had  scarcely  settled  this  affair  when  a  British 
village  was  attacked  by  a  different  tribe.  This  disturbance  arose 
out  of  a  family  difficulty.  A  man  named  Bahram,  a  British  sub- 
ject, had  two  wives.  Another  man,  named  Ghunnee,  came  down 
from  the  hills  and  carried  off  the  women ;  nor  could  Bahram 
recover  possession  of  them  until  he  had  paid  black-mail.  This 
same  Bahram,  doomed  to  misfortune,  went  a  little  while  after- 
wards to  buy  some  of  that  indispensable  article  of  daily  con- 
sumption, ghee.  He  was  set  upon  by  three  robbers,  but  managed  ' 
to  escape.  He  was  accused,  however,  of  having  maliciously 
attackea  three  men  of  a  neighbouring  tribe,  and  of  being  heard 
to  declare  that  '  he  would  take  something  in  exchange  for  the 
'money  he  had  to  pay  for  the  recovery  of  his  wives.'  The 
British  officers  managed  to  put  an  end  to  the  raids  which  this 
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disagreement  occasioned,  and  then  came  the  outrage  to  "which 
we  referred  at  the  outset.    This  was  an  actual  invasion  of  British 
territory  by  Patans  and  Swatees,  on  the  30th  July,  1868.    They 
attacked  a  police  post  in  the  Agrore  YaUey,  and  the  moment  the 
tidings  spread,  the  surroimding  tribes,  ever  ready  for  a  fray, 
swarmed  to  the  spot.    Three  or  four  thousand  of  them  were  very 
soon  collected.    In  order  to  lose  no  time,  they  beran  by  burning 
the  villages  on  the  border.    The  Goyemment  decided  that  it  was 
time  to  instil  into  the  Patans  a  wholesome  respect  for  the  British 
power.    A  large  force  was  massed  upon  the  fronUer,  and  Anglo- 
Indians  came  to  the  conclusion  that  some  project  of  an  unusually 
bold  character  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  Viceroy.     The  only 
object  of  so  large  a  force  was  to  convince  the  offending  tribes 
that  resistance  was  useless.     The  Swatees  soon  submitted,  but 
the  Patans  had  to  be  followed  up  the  Black  Mountain,  and  a 
peak,   which   they  had  hitherto   regarded  as  an  inaccessible 
atronghold,  was  taken  by  the  British  forces.    Thus,  driven  from 
their  eyries,  they  were  glad  to  sue  for  peace.      *It  may  be 
*  expected,'  writes  the  semi-official  chronicler  of  these  successive 
disorders,  '  that  recent  events  will  leave  a  lasting  impression,  not 
'  only  on  the  Patans  of  the  cis-Indus,  but  also  on  their  clansmen 
'  residing  on  the  Eusufzaie  border.' 

In  these  obscure,  but  not  insignificant  troubles.  Sir  John 
Lawrence  displayed  that  quickness  of  decision  and  firmness  of 
character  which  have  distinguished  him  in  every  stage  of  his 
career.  But  the  great  problem  which  he  had  to  settle  when  he 
arrived  in  India  as  Governor-General  was  in  reference  to  our 
future  relations  with  Afighanistan.  All  was  quiet  in  that  region 
when  Sir  John  landed  in  Calcutta ;  but  there  are  some  questions 
connected  with  India  which  never  sleep.  One  portion  of  the 
Indian  press,  not  without  influence  in  England,  is  always 
sending  forth  alarming  warnings  concerning  the  inmdious 
policy  of  Russia.  We  are  told  that  the  security  of  our  empire 
IS  imperilled.  The  secret  plan  of  Russia  has  always  been  to 
obtain  supremacy  in  the  East,  and  she  is  slowly  attaining  her 
end  while  England  is  wrapped  in  blind  confidence  of  herself. 
It  is  true  that  six  hundred  miles  of  moimtain  and  desert  still  lie 
between  our  frontier  and  the  Russian  outposts.  But  the  alarmists 
think  very  little  of  six  hundred  miles  of  impracticable  coimtry ; 
they  insist  that  Russia  is  only  covering  her  preparations  before 
maKing  the  final  spring.  Her  advance  in  Central  Asia  is,  in 
truth,  one  of  the  bugbears  of  the  age.  It  takes  the  place,  at  a 
humble  distance,  of  the  old  fear  of  a  French  invasion  oi  England. 
Time  and  discussion  are  weakening  our  liability  to  a  recurrence 
of  the  panic,  but  there  are  still  many  who  believe  that  Russia  is 
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intent  upon  deyonring  our  Indian  empire,  and  who  protest  against 
what  they  ironically  call  the  'masterly  inactivity '  of  the  ex- 
Viceroy.  Tet  eyen  these  must  now  be  convinced  that  Sir  John 
Lawrence  set  a  definite  policy  before  him,  and  that  the  present 
Yioeroy  has  been  so  much  impressed  with  its  prudence  as  to 
be  determiaed  to  carry  it  on.  The  recent  memorable  meeting 
at  Umballa  is  an  answer  to  the  dissatisfied  critics  who  assert  that 
Sir  John  Lawrence  obstinately  refused  to  strengthen  our  precau- 
tions aninst  danger  when  he  had  an  unexampled  opportunity 
before  him.  At  various  periods  the  Viceroy  was  accused  of  fol- 
lowing the  most  conflicting  courses.  It  is  little  more  than  a  year 
sinoe  he  was  accused  in  public  journals  of  permitting  himself  to 
be  involved  in  meshes  fit>m  which  he  could  be  extricated  only 
by  means  of  a  war.  Another  side  declared  that,  by  neglecting 
to  aid  Shore  Ali  Khan  in  his  troubles,  he  had  forfeited  ike  only 
chance  of  using  the  Afighan  power  as  a  barrier  against  Russian 
advance.  Sir  John  Lawrence  was  not  fairly  amenable  to  either 
reproach.  He  has  never  been  affected  by  Russophobia ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  is  as  stoutly  '  Imperialist  *  as  the  most  jealous 
Anfflo- Indian  could  reasonably  desire.  He  believes  that  if  Russian 
civUization  extends  to  the  Oxus  we  shall  have  no  cause  to  lament 
over  it  as  a  misfortune,  and  that  if  ever  we  are  called  upon  to 
offer  active  resistance  to  Russian  aggression  we  shall  do  it  much 
more  effectually  by  waiting  for  her  at  our  own  borders  than  by 
seeking  to  occupy  outlying  tracts,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are 
hostile  to  us.  In  these  views  may  be  found  the  key  to  Sir  John 
Lawrence's  policy. 

*  Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  this  coimtry  must  face  the  alter- 

*  native  of  advancing  the   North- West  frontier  of  India,  or 

*  leaving  it  open  to  Russia,  at  her  discretion  and  convenience,  to 

*  seize  Herat  1 '  These  words,  written  a  year  ago,  and  attributed 
to  an  eminent  authority  on  Eastern  afiairs,  describe  in  a  very 
short  space  the  opinions  of  those  who  maintain  that  the  presence 
of  Russia  in  Central  Asia  is  a  standing  menace  to  English  rule 
in  India.  Whoever  holds  Herat  possesses  the  '  key  to  India.' 
This  is  the  theory.  Even  if  we  conceded  its  accuracy,  the 
important  fact  would  still  remain  that  Russia  does  not  yet  seem 
likely  to  acquire  Herat.  But  in  reality  our  fate  is  not  so 
entirely  bound  up  with  that  of  Herat  as  the  alarmists  imagine. 
Our  North- West  frontier  is  a  far  stronger  barrier  than  is 
generally  represented.  The  Indus  is  no  slight  protection  in 
itself,  and  then  there  are  the  formidable  mountains  of  Affghan- 
istan,  to  be  passed  only  by  defiles  which  might  easily  be  rendered 
a  trap  for  any  number  of  troops,  as  we  once  discovered  to  our 
cost.    With  our  railway  facilities  improved — a  task  to  which 
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we  belieTe  we  may  announce  Lord  Mayo  is  prepared  to  devote 
his  energies — ^we  should  possess  unrivalled  facilities  for  con- 
centrating troops  and  munitions  of  war  at  any  point  of 
attack  likely  to  be  chosen.  New  lines  are  now  under  con- 
sideration, and  the  gap  from  Lahore  to  Peshawur  will  probably 
be  filled  up  before  the  lapse  of  another  year.  We  shall  be  able 
to  bring  enormous  strength  to  any  weak  part,  and  the  sea  will 
be  behind  us.  Further  resources  from  home  could  be  obtained 
with  comparative  ease,  whereas  Russia  could  reinforce  an  inva- 
ding army  only  at  enormous  risk  and  cost,  over  a  tract  of  country 
extending  for  more  than  2,000  miles.  In  the  worst  possible 
case,  therefore,  we  do  well  in  resolving  to  defend  our  empire 
upon  our  own  frontier.  The  dream  that  the  approach  of  Russia 
would  be  the  signal  for  the  rising  of  the  natives  against  the 
British  '  raj '  is  already  nearly  dispelled.  Our  subjects  may  in 
many  cases  prefer  a  native  rule  to  our  own,  but  they  have  no 
desire  to  change  English  for  Russian  governors. 

These  are  the  general  bearings  of  the  great  'Russian  invasion' 
question.  And  now,  what  was  Sir  John  Lawrence's  policy  in 
relation  to  it  P  From  what  we  have  already  said,  even  readers 
who  have  heretofore  paid  very  little  attention  to  the  subject 
will  comprehend  that,  although  it  may  not  be  necessary  for  us 
to  depart  from  a  policy  of  inaction,  it  is  very  desirable  to  have  in 
the  ruler  of  Affghanistan  a  sincere  friend — or  an  ally,  if  that  be 
possible.  The  question  for  Sir  John  Lawrence  to  decide  in 
1864  was,  who  could  claim  to  be  the  real  king  in  a  field  where 
there  were  so  many  pretenders?  The  great  Ameer,  Dost 
Mahomed,  died  in  1863.  He  had  sixteen  sons  by  different 
wives,  and  five  of  these  sons  were  the  chief  contenders  for  the 
throne.  Their  names  were  Ufzul  Elhan;  and  Azim  Khan,  by 
one  mother;  Shore  Ali  Khan,  Mahomed  Ameei  Khan,  and 
Shureef  Khan  by  another.  Of  these,  Azim  was  the  most 
friendly  disposed  to  the  British,  and  had  faithfully  taken  our 
part  duriug  the  mutinies ;  but  Dost  Mahomed  had  before  his 
death  named  Shere  Ali  as  his  successor,  and  the  Government  of 
India  had  no  power  to  interfere  with  this  arrangement. 

Shere  Ali  ascended  the  throne,  and  was  anxious  to  obtain  the 
reconiition  of  the  Government  of  Lidia.  But  at  that  time. 
Lord  Elgin  was  seized  with  the  illness  which  proved  fatal,  and 
there  was  some  unavoidable  delay.  Sir  William  Denison  came 
up  from  Madras  to  officiate  as  Governor-General  until  the 
arrival  of  Lord  Elgin's  successor,  and  he  recognised  the  reigning 
Ameer. 

The  disappointed  brothers  lost  no  time  in  endeavouring  to 
reverse  the  decree  of  their  dead  father.  Ufzul  Khan  and  Azim 
Khan  took  up  arms,  and  once  more  civil  war  raged  furiously 
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throughout  A£Pghamstaxi ;  but  the  insurgents  were  defeated, 
and  Shere  Ali  carried  his  brother  XJfzul  with  him  to  a  sacred 
tomb,  and  there  they  took  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  each  other  on 
the  Koran.  Immediately  afterwards,  Shere  Ali  threw  Ufzul 
into  prison,  loaded  with  irons.  The  nobles  of  the  court  pro- 
tested against  this  treachery,  but  Shere  Ali  is  a  man  of  a 
passionate  and  relentless  disposition,  and  he  turned  a  deaf  ear 
to  remonstrances.  Presently  a  terrible  blow  fell  upon  his  own 
head.  His  full  brother,  Mahomed  Ameer  Khan,  at  that  time 
goTemor  of  Candahar,  rebelled  against  him.  The  Ameer  sent 
his  faTourite  son  out  to  fight  against  his  brother.  The  uncle 
and  nephew  met,  and  a  fierce  struggle  took  place.  The  Ameer's 
son  gare  Mahomed  Ameer  Khan  three  severe  sword  cuts,  when 
the  rebel  pulled  out  a  pistol  and  shot  the  young  chieftain  dead. 
He  was  immediately  cut  to  pieces  in  his  turn  by  the  enraged 
soldiery. 

The  Ameer  did  not,  as  may  be  supposed,  regret  the  loss  of  his 
brother,  but  his  son's  death  seemed  for  a  time  to  shatter  his 
reason.  He  refused  to  listen  to  his  counsellors,  and  although 
his  throne  was  still  insecure,  he  could  not  be  roused  to  take  any 
measures  for  its  defence.  His  conduct  alarmed  all  his  friends 
and  strengthened  the  hopes  of  his  adversaries.  Once  he  jumped 
into  a  tanx,  and  beat  about  the  water  for  his  dead  son,  caUing 
him  by  name ;  and  although  he  was  rescued  by  the  guard,  his 
health  was  seriously  affected  by  the  shock.  The  story  went 
abroad  that  the  Ameer  was  mad.  Azim  Khan  took  advantage 
of  this  fit  of  melancholy,  and  made  another  attack  upon  Cabiu. 
This  time  he  was  succeesftd,  and  Afzul  Khan  was  released  from 
prison  and  proclaimed  Ameer.  But  although  Afzul  had  now 
gained  possession  of  a  stormy  throne,  he  lacked  the  qualities 
which  alone  could  have  enabled  him  to  retain  it.  '  He  turned 
'  out,'  said  Lord  Lawrence,  in  his  interesting  speech  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  April  19th,  1869,  '  to  be  a  man  quite  incapable 
'  of  controlling  the  people ;  he  was  mild  and  gentle,  and  at  the 
'  same  time  addicted  to  vices  which  rendered  hmi  quite  incapable 

*  of  government ;  he  died  of  an  illness  broi^ht  on  by  debauchery.' 
But  there  was  one  incident  which  Lord  Lawrence  in  his  rapid 
summary  did  not  relate  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  vet  which 
we  cannot  properly  pass  over.  Before  Afzul's  death,  he  en- 
deavoured to  induce  the  Governor-General  to  recognise  him  as 
the  rightful  ruler  of  Affghanistan.  Sir  John  Lawrence,  in  reply, 
expressed  a  hope  that  the  British  would  always  remain  on 
friendly  terms  with  Affghanistan,  but  added,  '  it  is  incumbent 
'  on  me  to  tell  your  Highness  that  it  would  be  inconsLstent 

*  with  the  fame  and  reputation  of  the  British  Government  to 
'  break  off  its  alliance  with  Shere  Ali  Khan,  who  has  given  to 
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'  it  no  ofRanoe,  so  long  as  he  retains  his  authority  and  power 
'  over  a  Lurge  portion  of  Affghanistan.  That  Ameer  still  reigns 
'  in  Candahar  and  Herat.' 

The  reign  of  Afisul  Khan  lasted  a  year  and  four  months,  and, 
upon  his  death,  Azim  Khan  was  declared  Ameer.  But  Shore 
ioi  was  still  in  Toorkistan,  making  preparations  for  a  renewed 
attempt  to  regain  his  kingdom,  and  he  was  unconsciously 
assisted  by  the  usurper  himself.  Azim  Khan  was  not  a  weak- 
minded  debauchee,  like  his  brother  Afzul,  but  he  bitterly 
oppressed  the  people,  and  his  incessant  exactions  rendered  them 
eager  to  throw  off  his  yoke.  Surrounded  on  all  sides  only  by 
powerless  or  faithless  mends,  he  was  compelled  to  succumb  to 
Shere  Ali,  after  a  reign  of  eight  months.  On  the  11th  Septem- 
ber, 1868,  Shere  Ali  Khan  returned  to  Cabul  as  the  Ameer,  and 
was  receiyed  by  the  people  with  eyery  demonstration  of  rejoicing. 
For  seyeral  nights  the  city  was  illuminated.  He  might,  witn 
good  reason,  feel  grateful  to  the  British  Goyemment  for  the 
assistance  it  had  giyen  him.  That  assistance  had  not  been 
merely  of  a  passiye  kind.  Sir  John  Lawrence  sent  him  £60,000, 
and  told  him  (to  quote  his  own  words),  *  that  if  this  money 

*  did  not  suffice  I  would  giye  him  a  further  supply,  and  would 
'  also  aid,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  maintenance  of  a  standing 

*  army.    He  replied  most  gratefully,  and  desired  to  come  down 

*  and  pay  his  respects  to  the  British  Government,  to  enter  into 

*  a  treaty  with  them,  as  his  father  had  done,  and  to  maintain 

*  friendly  relations  with  them.'  A  meeting  was  arranged 
between  the  Ameer  and  the  Yiceroy,  but  some  renewed  troubles 
seemed  to  require  Shere  Ali's  presence  in  his  kingdom,  and  Sir 
John  was  compelled  to  leaye  his  successor  to  arrange  a  personal 
interview  with  Shere  Ali. 

We  haye  rendered  this  sketch  of  Affghan  affairs  during  an 
eventful  period  as  brief  as  possible ;  but  so  much  was  necessary, 
to  enable  the  reader  to  judge  for  himself  of  the  course  which 
Sir  John  Lawrence  pursued.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  assert- 
ing that  it  was  in  every  way  a  prudent,  as  well  as  a  high-minded 
course.  We  haye  given  another  proof  to  the  native  princes  of 
India  that  if  England  inflicts  a  terrible  punishment  upon 
traitors,  she  is  unfaltering  in  her  fidelity  to  those  who  are  also 
fiedthful  to  her.  We  have  entered  into  no  entanglinff  alliances 
with  Affgl^&iuAtan.  Lord  Mayo  has  done  no  more  tiian  carry 
out  the  plan  recommended  by  Lord  Lawrence.  This  plan  was 
to  assist  the  Ameer  from  time  to  time  to  consolidate  his 
authority,  but  to  make  no  treaty  binding  us  to  interfere  in  any 
way  in  ihe  affairs  of  Affghanistan.  '  I  Mlieye/  said  Lord  Law- 
rence, in  a  speech  from  which  we  have  already  quoted,  '  that 

*  Lord  Mayo  has   done  no  more  than  act  on  tlie  principle 
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*  BuggeBted ;  I  believe  there  is  no  intention  and  no  deaire  to 

*  do  otherwise,  but  quite  the  contrary ;  and  I  belieye  it  is  the 

*  wish  of  the  Oovemment  in  India  and  of  Lord  Mayo  to  pursue 
'  a  course  strictly  in  accordauce  with  that  hitherto  adopted/ 
In  the  course  of  the  same  debate,  the  Duke  of  Argyll  said  :  *  I 

*  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  Lord  Mayo  has  consistently 

*  pursued  a  policy  of  non-intervention^  and  of  the  avoidance  of 
'  entangling  engagements/ 

All  tiiis  is  not  enough  for  the  party  which  lives  in  chronic 
fear  of  Russia.  Just  after  the  meetung  between  Lord  Mayo 
and  the  Ameer,  a  writer  in  an  Indian  journal  gave  expression 
to  the  dissatisfaction  which  a  moderate  and  tentative  policy 
awakens  in  his  mind :  '  Meanwhile,  Russia  may  be  tempted  to 

*  the  Hindoo  Khoosh,  and  Persia  may  absorb  Seistan,  and  again 
'  menace  Herat,  at  Russia's  dictatiou.  Lord  Mayo  has  done 
'  exactly  what  Lord  Lawrence  would  have  effected,  had  the 
'  conference  taken  place  at  Peshawur  last  November/  In  this 
latter  circumstance  rests  Lord  Mayo's  claim  to  the  confidence 
of  his  countrymen,  so  far  as  this  negotiation  is  concerned. 

*  The  least  we  should  have  done,'  continues  this  writer, '  was  to 

*  send  an  Eoglish  envoy  to  Koorum,  Ohuzni,  or  Candahar,  and 

*  to  spend  the  subsidy  we  are  about  to  fritter  away,  on  a  con- 
'  tingent  of  Affghans  drilled  and  officered  by  English  soldiers.' 
It  would  be  difficult  to  devise  a  scheme  calculated  more  effectually 
to  lead  us  into  disaster.  If  Russia  invades  Affghanistan,  the 
Ameer  well  knows  where  he  may  look  for  help ;  but  to  send 
British  officers  to  drill  Affghan  soldiers  is  a  proposal  which  we 
should  deem  absurd,  if  it  did  not  proceed  from  a  source  at  least 
entitled  to  the  credit  of  being  well  informed,  however  much  we 
may  perceive  that  the  force  of  old  prejudices  has  tended  to 
distort  the  judgment. 

There  is  one  other  feature  in  the  administration  of  Sir  John 
Lawrence,  and  we  believe  but  one,  which  has  subjected  him  to 
adverse  criticisms  in  India,  and  occasionally  in  England.  It 
relates  to  the  landowners  and  cultivators  o^  Oude.  We  shall 
not  now  discuss  the  merits  or  defects  of  that  land  system  in 
Oude  which  is  known  as  the  Talookdaree  settlement.  It  is 
sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  to  glance  at  the  condition 
of  the  Talookdars  and  cultivators,  when  the  province  was 
annexed  to  the  British  territory.  The  landowners  at  that  period 
held  their  property  under  various  descriptions  of  titles.  There 
were  grave  doubts  as  to  the  rights  of  many  of  these  men ;  and 
as  it  was  impossible  to  decide  upon  them  summarily,  instructions 
were  given  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  to  make  a  settlement  with 
existing  occupants  for  three  years.  Proprietary  claims  were  to 
be  considered  at  a  future  day.    This  arrangement  gave  great 
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dissatisfaction  to  the  landlords,  and  when  the  mutiny  broke  ont, 
in  the  following  year,  they  lost  no  time  in  casting  in  their  lot 
with  the  insurgents.  They  had  spread  sinister  reports  of  our 
intentions  among  every  class  of  the  people,  and  the  result  was, 
that  in^Oude  we  had  to  deal  not  merely  with  a  mutiny  of  troops, 
but  with  a  general  and  well-organised  rebellion.  When  the 
rising  was  quelled,  there  came  a  great  cry  from  England  for 
justice  to  Oude.  There  were  many  who  said  that  the  annexation 
of  the  country  was  the  main  cause  of  the  mutiny.  This  belief 
has  died  out  under  the  influence  of  fuller  information ;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  discontent  which  had  been  stirred  up 
in  Oude  gave  immense  force  to  the  sepoy  mutiny.  Lord  Can- 
ning saw  plainly  that  the  Talookdars  were  too  powerful  to  be 
despised,  and  that  the  only  hope  of  conciliating^  them  lay  in  a 
restoration  of  a  part  at  least  of  their  ancient  rights.  Having  so 
decided,  he  acted  with  splendid  generosity.  He  gave  the  land 
back  to  its  former  owners,  pardoned  the  nobles,  except  those 
who  could  be  proved  to  have  stained  their  hands  with  blood* 
but  required  them  to  acknowledge  their  allegiance  to  the 
Grown.  The  sub*proprietor8  were  at  the  same  tmie  confirmed 
in  all  the  rights  which  they  enjoyed  at  the  date  of  the  an- 
nexation. It  was  ordered  that  the  revenue  payable  by  the 
sub-proprietor  to  the  landlord  should  be  fixed  by  a  survey. 

Sir  John  Lawrence  came  to  the  conclusion  that  these  mea- 
sures had  not  been  sufficient  to  secure  the  rightful  interests  of 
the  tenants.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  superior 
landlords  had  practised  great  oppression.  The  cultivator  was 
much  at  the  mercy  of  the  Talookdar,  and,  as  a  rule,  very  little 
mercv  was  shown  to  him.  A  class  of  middle-men  sprung  up, 
who  imitated  in  all  its  worst  characteristics  the  tyranny  of  the 
nobles.  Sir  John  Lawrence  thought  it  possible  that  this  ill- 
used  class  might  legally  have  been  copyholders  at  the  time  of 
the  annexation.  He  ordered  an  inquiry,  and  although  at  first 
it  threatened  to  cause  some  agitation  in  the  country,  it  turned 
out  that  the  Talookdars  had  nothing  to  fear  from  investigation. 
They  themselves  agreed  to  give  rights  of  occupancy  to  about 
one-fifth  of  all  the  cultivators  in  Oude,  and  to  pay  compensation 
for  improvements  when  a  tenant  was  ejected.  The  Viceroy 
desired  to  improve  the  position  of  the  cultivator.  He  succeeded, 
without  doing  any  injustice  to  the  landlord.  He  afterwards 
introduced  a  measure  similar  in  design  and  character  for  the 
Punjaub. 

We  have  described  at  some  length  the  foreign  policy  of  Sir 
John  Lawrence,  because  he  has  in  various  ways  shown  his  will- 
ingness to  have  his  entire  career  as  Viceroy  judged  chiefly  by 
that    Only  a  ipan  who  has  seen  for  himself  the  troubles  which 
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arise  in  India  from  embroilments  with  native  princes  would 
have  devoted  himself  from  the  first  to  the  satisfactory  settlement 
of  all  foreign  questions.  Few  Englishmen  appreciate  the  power 
which  even  chiefs  who  own  allegiance  to  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment still  retain  in  their  hands.  Many  of  these  chiefs  keep  up 
larffe  armies,  which  have  had  the  advantage  of  c^ood  drill  and  dis- 
cipline ;  and  these  troops  are  not,  as  a  rule,  weU  affected  towards 
the  alien  race  who  are  virtually  masters  of  India.  Sir  John 
Lawrence  was  well  aware  that  if  he  established  better  relations 
with  these  princes  than  existed  heretofore,  the  wealth  of  the 
country  would  ffo  on  accumulating  spontaneously,  and  our  rule 
would  be  greatlv  strengthened.  He  left  India  at  peace,  and 
with  safeguards  for  the  continued  preservation  of  peace  such  as 
we  never  possessed  before.  In  purely  domestic  affairs,  he  in- 
augurated few  striking  changes;  but  he  was  the  means  of 
carrying  out  some  sociid  reforms  which  must  inevitably  tend  to 
increase  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  people.  At  his 
Council  Board  he  had  the  assistance  of  some  men  of  remarkable 
ability,  and  thev  learned  for  the  first  time  the  advantage  of 
acting  with  a  uovemor-General  who  was  more  familiar  than 
any  one  of  their  number  with  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the 
natives.  The  legal  member  of  Council,  the  Hon.  H.  S.  Maine, 
has  drawn  up  several  useful  measures ;  but  he  would  probably 
be  the  first  to  acknowledge  the  value  of  the  practical  suggestions 
and  advice  which  Sir  John  Lawrence  pressed  upon  his  notice. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Lord  Mayo  will  so  soon  lose  the 
services  of  Mr.  Maine,  whose  experience  of  India  is  now  thoroughly 
matured,  and  whose  keen  insight  and  sound  judgment  made  a 
great  impression  on  Sir  John  liawrence  from  the  moment  he  first 
met  him  in  the  Council  chamber.  His  efforts,  pursued  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Mr.  Harrington,  for  the  preparation  of  a  body  of  laws 
for  India  suitable  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  people, 
stringent,  and  yet  not  harsh  or  oppressive,  just  in  their  operation 
upon  all  classes,  so  short  that  a  moderate-sized  volume  would 
contain  them,  and  so  simple  that  a  child  might  understand 
them, — this  work,  we  sav,  well  entitles  Mr.  Maine  to  the  respect 
of  his  countrymen  and  the  gratitude  of  India.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  ideas  which  he  must  have  formed  with  reference  to  the 
Government  he  has  helped  to  administer  wiU  eventually  be  given 
to  the  world. 

If  Sir  John  Lawrence  ever  had  the  example  of  that  natural 
king  of  men.  Lord  Dalhousie,  before  his  eyes,  it  was  in  regard 
to  foreign  rather  than  to  internal  afiairs.  Many  people  supposed 
that  he  would  take  up  Lord  Dalhousie's  unfinished  worlc,  and 
complete  the  railwav  system  of  India.  In  reality  he  leffc  it 
pretty  much  where  he  found  it.    But  he  did  not  neglect  the 
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subject ;  and  he  enoonra^ed  works  of  irriffation  by  eveiy  means 
in  his  power.  These,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  wiU  prevent  a  repetitaon 
of  the  fearfiil  famine  which  we  witnessed  in  Orissa.  Sir  John 
was  not  an  ambitious  Viceroy.  He  was  a  plain,  sensible, 
practical,  and  safe  ruler.  He  never  aimed  at  startling  his 
countrymen,  but  rather  wished  to  get  through  his  work  with* 
out  observation,  to  encourage  education  without  exciting  afresh 
the  alarm  or  suspicion  of  the  people,  to  consolidate  our  power, 
to  render  us  less  liable  to  sudden  calamities,  to  convince  the 
natives  that  we  are  actuated  towards  them  by  high  motives, 
and  to  leave  behind  him  the  same  confidence  in  us  through- 
out India  which  he  called  into  existence  years  ago  in  the 
Punjaub.  If,  when  he  started  for  India  in  1863,  he  set  before 
him  as  a  model  one  of  his  predecessors  rather  than  another, 
it  was  the  first  chief  under  whom  he  served — Lord  William 
fientinck.  The  words  which  Macaulay  inscribed  upon  Lord 
Bentinck's  statue  might  with  equal  justice  be  written  of 
Lord  Lawrence.  He  ruled  India  with  eminent  prudence,  in* 
tegrity,  and  benevolence;  he  never  forgot  that  the  end  of 
government  is  the  welfare  of  the  governed;  and  it  was  his 
constant  study  to  elevate  the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of 
the  entire  administration  committed  to  his  charge. 


Abt.  IL — The  Ccndilion  of  Englishwomen  in  the  Middle  Age$, 
(1.)  Boiuli  CuricB  Begie,  \ 

(2.)  Sotuli  Clausarum.  v  Eecord  Commiasion. 

(3.)  Antienl  Kalendart  and  InvenloriesJ 

(4.)  Liber  AUnts.  Compiled  by  JoHK  Carpkntbb.  Edited  by  H. 
T.  RiLET,  M.A.     1861. 

(5.)  Memorials  of  London  and  London  Life  in  the  Thirteenth 
Fourteenth,  and  Fifteenth  Centuries.  Edited  by  H.  T.  Rilet, 
M.A. 

(6.)  Con/essio  Amantis.  By  JoHX  OowxB.  Edited  by  Dr.  Rsm- 
HOLD  Pauu.     1857. 

(7.)  BaUads.     By  JoBV  Gowxa.     1818.     Roxbui^he  Clnb. 

(8.)  The  Vision  qf  Piers  Ploughman.  Edited  by  Thomas  Wright, 
M.A.     1857. 

{9.)  The  Canter(nuy  Tales  of  Geoffrey  Cha/ucer.  Edited  by 
Tyrwhitt. 

Until  recently,  Uttle  attenticm  has  been  paid   to   the  state 
of  our  people  during  the  middle  ages ;  for  the  writers  of  our 
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history^  wholly  occupied  with  public  events,  have  completely 
ignored  the  daily  life  of  themillionsy  although  from  them  chiefly 
the  peculiarities  of  our  national  character  are  derived.  At  lenffth, 
thanks  to  the  political  economists,  the  subject  has  been  ti^en 
up,  and  many  an  inquiry  respecting  '  prices '  has  led  to  important 
inquiries  on  other  points,  until  Mr.  Thorold  Rogers's  admirable 
*  History  of  Agriculture  and  Prices  in  England '  has  shown  us 
how  much  valuable  and  unsuspected  information  may  be  yet  at 
the  command  of  a  writer  determined  to  search  for  himself,  and 
able,  from  really  reliable  documents,  to  form  his  own  conclusions. 

It  is  scarcely  surprising  that,  while  the  state  of  the  people  at 
large  has  been  so  long  overlooked,  the  condition  of  women  in 
the  days  of  our  forefatiders  should  have  been  completely  ignored. 
And  yet,  at  a  time  when  the  claims  of  women  to  politicid  rights 
are  so  earnestly  advocated,  or  so  fiercely  impugned— when  the 
necessity  of  providing  employment  for  women  is  one  of  the 
most  importunate,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  perplexing,  demands 
of  the  day — it  may  not  be  wholly  useless  to  look  back,  and  try 
to  ascertain  what  was  really  the  condition  of  Englishwomen  in 
those  days  which  have  been  looked  upon  on  the  one  hand  as  an 
age  of  gross  barbarism,  but  on  the  omer,  with  equal  inaccuracy, 
as  a  strangely  bright,  but  obscure  and  bewildering  dream. 

In  treating  this  subject,  it  is  important  to  point  out  one  serious 
error,  made  by  almost  every  writer  who  has  taken  the  middle 
ages  for  his  study,  that,  namely,  of  using  the  habits  and  views 
of  one  nation  to  illustrate  those  of  another.  Thus  we  have  the 
rude  freebooter  baron  of  the  Rhine  offered  as  a  type  of  those 
English  barons  who  won  our  great  Charter,  or  the  miserable 
burghers  of  Troyes  or  Beauvais,  who  held  wealth  and  freedom 
alike  at  the  will  of  their  lords,  pointed  out  as  examples  of  the 
self-governed  burgesses  of  English  towns,  even  of  the  London 
citizens  who  flung  defiance  alike  at  Henry  III.  and  at  his  far 
more  powerful  son. 

In  political  questions,  this  careless  use  of  authorities  has  pro* 
duced  misapprehension  enough ;  but  when  the  inquiry  has  touched 
the  social  life  of  our  forefathers,  its  actual  injustice  has  become  ap- 
parent Only  the  other  day  a  grossly  immoral  French  romance 
WAS  published,  expressly,  as  the  editor  said,  to  illustrate  English 
manners  in  the  thirteenth  century ;  and  a  really  well-informed 
writer  has  more  recently  sought  to  give  a  picture  of  the  most 
chivalrous  period  of  our  histoir  by  quotations  from  a  coarse 
Flemish  ballad,  which  empWs  knguage  suitable  enough  to  the 
market  women  of  Ghent  or  firuges,  but  utterly  repulsive  to  the 
lips  of  high-bom  ladies.  These  strange  blunders  are,  indeed,  just 
as  though,  ages  hence,  some  antiquary,  well  aware  how  Fiance 
gives  laws  to  Englishwomen,  alike  in  the  furniture  of  the  boudoir 
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and  tlie  size  of  the  chignon,  forgetting  the  wide  distinction  of 
morals,  ignoring  'Adam  Bede'  and  'John  HaUfax/  should 
select  '  La  Dame  aux  Camelias,'  and  mourn  over  the  sad 
deterioration  of  English  morals. 

In  the  following  attempt  to  bring  truthAilly  before  the  reader 
the  condition  of  Englishwomen  during  the  middle  ages,  we 
shall  therefore  avail  ourselves  of  Endish  authorities  only.^  Fling- 
ing aside  alike  the  testimony  of  the  French /ai/Mrt«,  and  the  early 
Italian  novel — ignoring  alike  the  vapid  song- writers  of  Southern 
Europe  with  their  questionable  morality,  and  the  silly,  and  worse 
than  silly  decisions  of  those  yQvy  apocryphal  institutions,  the 
Proven9al  Courts  of  Love— we  shall  look  wnolly  to  England.  In 
seeking  to  ascertain  the  standing  occupied  by  Englishwomen 
during  this  period,  their  rights,  and  the  station  assigned  them 
both  by  law  and  by  general  usage,  the  many  contemporary  legal 
records  lately  published,  especially  those  two  valuable  compila- 
tions of  Mr.  KUe^,  will  supply  much  important  and  thorouj?hly 
reliable  information ;  while  our  three  ereat  poets  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  in  their  vivid  pictures  of  English  life  among  all 
classes,  will  aid  us  in  filling  up  the  outline. 

Of  the  condition  of  women  in  England  at  the  earliest  period 
of  our  history,  we  have  little  knowledge.  Their  lot  was,  doubt- 
less, what  has  always  been  the  lot  of  woman  in  savage  life,  that 
of  the  drudge  and  bondslave.  When  Caesar  invaded  Britain, 
he,  however,  found  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants — the  tribes  occu- 
pying the  southern  and  east.em  parts,  in  a  state  of  comparative 
civilization.  They  had  cultivated  fields,  vessels  of  brass  and 
silver,  well-finished  weapons,  even  the  skilfully  constructed  war 
chariot.  The  women,  tco,  were  advanced  in  the  arts  of  civilised 
life;  for  they  spun  wool  of  exquisite  fineness,  wove  various  kinds 
of  cloth,  and  decorated  their  garments  with  delicate  needlework, 
although  their  only  needle  was  a  fish-bone.  Among  these  tribes, 
both  CsBsar  and  Tacitus  remark  with  surprise  the  high  place 
held  by  women.  They  possessed  equal  political  rights ;  they 
were  often  invested  with  the  supreme  power;  and  not  in- 
frequently they  advanced  to  the  battle-field,  not  merely  as  specta- 
tors, but  as  actual  combatants.  These  tribes,  evidently  advanced 
far  beyond  savage  life,  seem  to  have  subsequently  become  incor- 
porated with  the  Roman  colonists,  for  when,  after  four  centuries, 
Boman  domination  ceased,  we  find  the  land  divided  into  small 
kingdoms,  Celtic  alike  in  their  form  of  government  and  in  their 
domestic  usages,  Celtic,  too,  in  their  low  estimate  of  women. 

From  the  oatdic  remains,  from  those  curious  old  tales  which 
Lady  Charlotte  Quest  has  given  us  (the  'Mabinogion'),  as  well 
as  from  the  ancient  laws  published  by  the  Record  Commission, 
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we  obtain  many  suggestive  illustrations  of  the  low  station 
assigned  to  woman.  The  praises  of  the  warrior^  who  rushes  like 
a  lion  on  his  foeman ;  of  the  '  three  heroes  of  Britain/  who  in 
Talour  are  '  three  princely  bulls ;'  of  Elphin,  *  who  gave  me  wine, 
'  ale,  mead,  and  the  noble  great  steeds ' — such  are  Taliessin's 
themes ;  while  in  Ly warch  Hen's  mournful  lament  oyer  XJried 
Reged,  as  he  dwells  sadly  on  the  deserted  hearthstone,  and  with 
fond  recollection  tells  how  *  the  braye  ones,  dauntless  in  their 

*  sword-stroke,'  gathered  round  it — how '  the  talking  of  the  mead-* 
'  drinkers  *  and  the  '  circling  horns  of  the  banquet '  filled  with 
life  and  joy  the  now  ruined  dwelling — ^he  neyer,  through  nine 
stanzas,  makes  one  allusion  to  her  who,  among  a  more  civilised 
people,  would  have  been  its  chief  ornament.  Throughout  the 
whole  collected  remains  of  the  bards,  we  find  not  one  poem  in 
praise  of,  or  even  in  mere  celebration  of  a  woman. 

The  same  low  estimate  appears  in  those  curious  tales  to  which 
we  have  just  referred.  A  Idng,  desirous  of  taking  a  second 
wife,  makes  war,  by  advice  of  his  nobles,  on  a  mighty  prince. 
He  kills  him,  and  carries  off  the  wife  and  the  property,  evidently 
deeming  both  the  lady  and   the   kine  the  mere  '  goods  and 

*  ohattelB,'  which,  by  the  convenient  law  of  the  strong  hand,  be- 
came the  rightM  property  of  him  who  could  take  them.  Two 
brothers  marry  their  sister  to  a  king  in  Ireland,  and  when,  in 
consequence  of  his  cruel  usage,  she  sends  to  them  for  redress, 
they  set  out  to  her  rescue ;  but  not  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  a 
wire  and  a  queens  not  even  from  the  promptings  of  brotherly 
affisction,  but  because  the  insult  has  been  offered  to  a  more  ancient 
and  a  nobler  race. 

In  perfect  harmony  with  this  low  estimate  of  woman  are  the 
ancient  British  laws*  Here  we  find  even  the  queen  herself 
scarcely  occupying  so  high  a  place  as  the  chief  officers  of  her 
Court ;  while  her  value— for  every  thing  and  person  is  valued, 
firom  the  king  to  the  barn-door  fowl — is  reckoned  at  just  one- 
third  that  of  her  husband.  By  a  curious  but  very  sugffestiye 
anomaly,  however,  the  lower  order  of  women  seem  better  off  than 
the  higher  class ;  for  in  the  minute  directions  given  in  the  case 
of  a  husband  and  wife  separating  by  mutual  consent,  both  farm 
stock  and  household  goods  are  divided  ver^  fairly  between  theuL 
Now,  it  certainly  seems  strange,  that  while  the  higher  class  of 
women  are  completely  ignored,  and  the  ^ueen  herself  scarcely 
veoognised,  the  housewife  claims  a  standing,  until  we  recollect 
that  in  a  rude  state  of  society  it  could  not  but  be  so.  Occupied 
by  warfiu^  or  the  chase,  litUe  did  the  '  mead-quaffers  around  the 
^  hearthstone '  care  for  female  society,  but  female  drudgery  was 
all  important.    The  housewife  was  '  a  cooking  animal,'  and  the 

«o.  xoiz.  ^ 
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well*  kneaded  bread,  the  well-Baited  meat,  the  well-brewed  ale  and 
mead,  came  directly  home  to  their  '  business  and  bosoms/  How- 
ever low  among  our  Celtic  forefathers,  woman,  in  the  abstract, 
might  be  placed,  she  gained,  in  right  of  her  useful  drudgery, 
a  certain  standing.  Thus,  the  hard-working  housewife  and  t&e 
good  milch  cow  wei'e  viewed  as  equally  desirable  possessions, 
mr  the  comfort  of  the  household  depended  on  both ;  and,  there- 
fore, the  British  law,  while  it  estimated  the  woman's  value  at 
only  one-third  of  her  husband^s,  allowed  her  an  equal  participa- 
tion in  his  goods.  Strange,  that  among  so  rude  a  people,  and 
from  so  homdiy  a  source,  the  bright  and  beautiful  cycle  of 
Arthurian  romance  should  have  had  its  birth;  stranger  still, 
that  a  race  which  placed  the  wife  no  higher  than  among  the 
most  valuable  of  tl^r  household  goods,  should  be  chosen  as 
the  fancied  exemplars  of  that  chivalrio  creed  which  recognised 
womanhood  as  the  ideal  of  all  excellence,  and  bade  mediSBval 
Europe  bow  down  before  her  in  willing  homage. 

Very  different  were  the  subsequent  masters  of  the  land.  As 
fierce  as  they  were  warlike,  during  the  earlier  portion  of  their 
history,  yet  scarcely  so  advanced  in  the  useful  arts  as  their  Celtic 

Eredecessors,  the  Saxons  brought  from  their  pine  forests  a  nobler 
eritage— respect  for  individual  rights,  and  honour,  abnost 
amounting  to  worship,  for  woman.  That  *  something  divine 
^  dwelt  in  the  counsels  of  woman,'  was  the  fiuth  of  the  TeuUmic 
tribes  ;  and  thus,  never  among  them  could  she  be  viewed  as  the 
mere  household  drudge.  And  so  Caesar  and  Tacitus  wondered, 
with  a  wonder  even  exceeding  that  which  they  expressed,  at  the 
high  standing  of  the  British  women,  when  they  saw  the  mistress 
of  the  rude  kjg  hut  in  the  half -cleared  forest  ree<^ised  as  the 
presiding  deitjr  of  that  lowly  dwelling,  claiming  rights  and 
wielding  an  mfluence  utterly  unknown  to  polished  Oreece, 
and  scarcely  dreamt  of  by  the  hau^ty  Boman  matron  in  her 
porphyry  halls;  and  throu^out  EnglaiMi,  diverse  in  manv 
mSmiear  points  as  the  various  tnbes  that  settled  here  might  be,  stiU 
their  two  grand  distinetive  oharscteristies — ^respect  for  individiwl 
rights  and  honour  to  womanhood — were  recognised  wherever  in 
rade  independence  the  Saxon  claimed  '  imlimited  right  to  his 

*  elhel,  ana  joint  possession  of  the  mark.' 

The  high  estimation  in  which  women  were  held  among  our 
G|axo!Q  forefathers  is  forcibly  expressed  in  their  laws.  From  these 
we  find  that  women  possiessed,  inherited,  and  could  transmit, 
landed  property ;  that  they  could  sue  and  be  sued  in  the  courts 
of  latv ;  and,  according  to'  Sharon  Turner, '  their  persons,  their 

*  safety,  their  liberty,  their  property,  were  protected  by  express 
^  laws*'    Indeed,  so  fiur  was  the  principle  of  protection  carried* 
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that  the  woman's  Taloe^  both  her  were  and  her  mundi  were 
actually  greater  than  thoee  of  the  man. 

The  Sakon  hidy,  too,  seems  certainly  to  have  exercised  rights 
which  in  the  present  day  have  been  ttnq;>aringly  ridiculed; 
toft  she  took  ner  place  frequently  in  tiie  witena-gemot  (the 
king's  council),  and,  more  frequently  still,  in  the  shire*gemot 
(the  county  court).  From  the  days  of  King  Offa,  when  Gyne* 
dritha  his  wife  and  the  Abbesses  Ethelburga  and  Eadburga 
sign  the  charter  next  in  order,  even  to  the  eve  of  the  Con- 
quest, when  '  I,  Editha,  the  queen,  with  all  readiness  of  mind 

*  assenting,'  appends  her  signature  to  her  husband's  charter  of 
donations  to  Westminster  Abbey,  we  find  few  royal  decrees 
without  at  least  the  name  of  one  royal  or  hiffh-bom  woman* 
In  the  '  shire-gemot,'  ladies  frequently  sat  (probably,  as  Sharon 
Turner  suggests,  as  large  landholddrs) ;  and  thus  we  find,  when 
Wynfleth  came  brfore  the  '  shire-gemot,'  with  her  witnesses, 
to  claim  her  possessions,  there  were  present, '  an  abbot,  a  prieslv 
'an  etheling,  eight  men,  two  abbesses,  six  other  ladies,  and 
*many  other  prod  theyns  and  women  were  there,  and  she 
'  gained  her  smt.' 

Of  the  condition  of  the  middle  class  of  women  very  little  can 
be  ascertained.  Their  number  must,  of  necessity,  have  been 
small,  for  a  middle  class  is  the  result  of  many  centuries  of 
mviliaation ;  but  that  the  wife  of  the  ceorl,  or  sinall  freeholder, 
enjoyed  a  standing  far  superior  to  that  of  the  Celtic  housewife  is 
obvious,  for  she  possessed  those  Iwal  rights  which  were  utterly 
ignored  by  the  earlier  race,  while  her  right  to  separate  property, 
trifling  in  value  as  it  might  be,  was  guarded  by  the  same  enact- 
ments as  those  which  fen<^  the  broad  lands  of  the  king's  mother.* 

These  women  seem  to  have  been  employed  in  spinning  and 
weaving,  and  sometimes  in  the  lighter  toils  of  husbandry,  but 
never  in  the  more  laborious*    We  have  turned  over  many  a 

*  Fxom  a  very  corious  paa8a«;e  in  a  code  of  laws  enacted  in  the  reign 
of  Canute,  it  would  appear  as  moufi^h  the  wife  had  power  to  keep  unto 
lock  and  key  her  own  property,  inctopendently  of  her  husband.    '  If  any 

*  man  bring  a  stolen  thing  home  to  his  cot,  and  ke  be  deteoted,  it  is  just 

*  that  the  owner  should  have  what  he  went  after ;  and  unless  it  has  been 

*  brought  under  his  wife's  key-loc^ers,  let  her  be  clear,  for  it  is  her  duty 
'  to  keep  the  key  of  them,  namely,  her  store-room,  her  chest,  and  her 

<  cupboard.    If  ft  (the  stolen  thing;  be  found  in  any  of  these,  then  she  is 

<  gmlty ;  but  no  wife  may  forbid  her  husband  that  he  may  not  put  into 
«  Sis  cot  what  he  will.'—*  The  Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes  of  J^^land,' 
Uk  ISO.  We  have,  probably,  under-estimated  the  civilization  of  our 
§«zon  fore&thers,  jost  as  we  have  greatly  that  of  the  middle  ages.  A 
cottager  with  store-room,  diest,  and  cupboard,  each  carefuHy  lodetd^ 
brings  before  us  a  state  of  society  veiy  diffBrent  from  that  generally 
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oiirious  nucnuscrlpty  where  in  mere  pen  outline  or  slightly 
tinted  painting  the  everyday  life  of  our  Saxon  forefathers 
has  been  presented  rudely  enough,  but  we  never  saw  a 
woman  exhibited  as  en^ged  in  any  occupation  unfitting  her 
sex.  She  carries  the  pail,  or  the  basket  of  apples^  but  is  never 
seen  bending  imder  the  heavy  burthen  of  fodder  or  firewood, 
like  the  women  of  France  and  Switzerland  even  in  the  present 
day. 

The  largest  class  of  women  were,  bondslaves,  and  these  seem 
mostly  to  have  been  the  household  servants  of  the  higher  class, 
in  whose  houses  a  large  retinue  of  servants  was  always  to  be 
found,  not  for  state  alone,  but  to  meet  those  demands  which 
trade  was  as  yet  inadequate  to  supply,  for  everything  was 
home  made.  Thus,  while  the  lord  numbered  among  his  domestic 
servants,  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  shoemakers — ^indeed,  a  regular 
stafifof  worlanen — ^the  lady,  in  addition  to  her  personal  atten- 
dants, her  bower  maidens,  had  a  numerous  train  of  weaving 
maidens,  spinning  maidens,  those,  too,  who  were  engaged  in 
brewing  and  baking  (occupations  until  a  comparatively  later 
period  of  the  middle  ages  considered  as  female  emplo}rments), 
down  to  the  '  grinding  maiden,'  who  toiled  at  her  rude  hand- 
mill,  a  very  servant  of  servants.  The  condition  of  this  large 
class  of  women  certainly  appears  hard,  and,  doubtless,  many  fdt 
it  to  be  so ;  but  in  contemplating  domestic  slavery  as  it  existed 
among  our  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers,  it  is  but  just  to  remember 
that  in  a  rude  age,  when  laws  were  weak  and  society  unsettled — 
even  a  subsistence  di£Bcult  to  obtain — the  bondswoman  was 
secure  of  protection  and  of  food ;  homely  advantages,  we  allow, 
but  still  indispensable.  We  are  also  apt  to  forget  that  there 
was  little  thought  about  abstract  rights  then,  far  less  any 
boastful  assertion  of  superiority  over  the  bondsman.  The  ^eat 
business  of  all  was  to  find  means  of  subsistence ;  and  the  free, 
man,  oppressed  by  more  powerful  neighbours,  or  dependent  on 
a  scanty  harvest,  might  look  with  envy  rather  than  scorn  on 
the  bondsman,  secure  of  his  hut,  mean  as  it  might  be,  and 
equally  secure  of  his  daily  food  from  his  lord's  well-filled  bams.' 
More  important  still  were  protection  and  daily  subsistence  to  the 
female  slave ;  besides,  not  only  was  she  secure  of  these,  but, 
from  the  very  ofiGices  she  was  often  called  to  fulfil,  she  could 
scarcely  fail  to  become  an  object  of  kindness,  often  of  affection, 
to  her  mistress.  To  her  the  children  were  confided  in  their 
infancy  ;  she  nursed  the  lady  of  the  household  in  sickness  ;  she 
sat  beside  her  at  the  loom,  or  the  rude  broidery-frame ;  while 
even  the  spinning  maidens  were  viewed  as  part  of  the  family, 
for    they  ranked    among  the    *home  servants' — an    cQiphatic 
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phrase,  more  emphatic,  perhaps,  among  the  nations  of  Northern 
Europe  than  among  any  other  people,  for  to  them  the  hearth 
and  tne  nome  were  indeed  'names  of  power/ 

By  a  yery  beneficial  anomaly,  the  bondsman,  although  all  he 
possessed  belonged  legally  to  nis  lord,  was  yet  allowed  to  pur-, 
chase  his  own  freedom.  And  this  we  find  him  frequently 
doing,  although  sometimes,  after  the  gentle  spirit  of  the  Chris- 
tian  foith  had  breathed  oyer  the  land,  we  read  how  the  powerful 
theyn,  on  his  deathbed,  liberated  his  bondsmen,  or  how 
'  Aluric,  canon  of  Exeter,  redeemed  Reinold  and  his  children, 
'  and  all  their  offspring,'  from  a  nobler  motiye,  for  he  '  called 
'  them  free,  and  sadess  in  town,  and  from  town,  for  Ghni's  loye.' 
It  was,  probably,  not  so  easy,  in  an  age  when  money  pay- 
ments were  rare,  for  the  bondswoman  to  purchase  her  freedom  ;* 
but  the  kindly  feeling  of  the  mistress  often  supplied  this  want, 
and  many  are  the  entries  in  wiUs  of  this  period,  how  the  lady 
directs  t^t  '  Wilflead,  together  with  Ethelfleda  and  Eadgifa 

*  her  daufi^hters,'  be  fi^ed ;  or  how  sixteen  bondswomen  on  two 
manors  should  receiye  their  freedom.  Sometimes  strangers 
seem  to  haye  purchased  the  freedom  of  the  bondswoman— 
perhaps  moyed  by  her  hard  condition  under  some  tyrannical 
lord,  as  the  minuteness  of  the  following  entry  seems  to 
suggest : — '  There  appeareth  in  this  Christ's  book  mat  Seivine, 

*  the  son  of  Leofric,  bought  Sydelfleda  out  with  fiye  shillings 
^  to  perpetual  freedom.'  We  haye  somewhat  lingered  oyer  this 
part  of  our  subject,  inasmuch  as  subsequently  to  the  Conquest 
notices  of  the  state  of  this,  the  lowest  order  of  women,  are  yery 
scanty,  although  bondswomen  seem  to  haye  continued  in  some 
ports  of  the  country  to  a  much  later  period — perhaps,  in  the 
remotest  parts,  eyen  to  the  fifteenth  century. 

It  seems  strange,  indeed,  that  among  a  people  in  many 
respects  so  imperfectly  ciyilized,  we  should  find  women  qualified 
to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  most  eminent  scholars  of 
Europe.  But  so  it  was.  Those  who  still  consider  mere  needle- 
work and  showy  accomplishments  'a  suitable  education  for 
'  women,'  will  be  startled  to  learn  that  women,  if  educated  at 
all,  receiyed  precisely  the  same  instruction  as  men;  but  this 
was  the  precious  boon  of  the  conyent  schooL  Whateyer  might 
be  the  faults  of  the  grand  Benedictine  rule,  let  us  neyer  forget 
that  it  went  forth  as  the  sreat  educator  of  Europe;  for 
whereyer  the  abbey  was  founded,  there  were  the  library  and  the 
ochooL  There,  all  the  learning  an  adyancing  age  could  giye 
was  proffered  to  women  equally  as  to  men,  and  thus,  eyen  as 
early  as  the  seyenth  and  eighth  centuries,  the  conyent  maiden 
ooufd  address  epistles  in  yery  respectable  Latin  to  her  teacher, 
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and  receive  from  learned  prelates  elaborate  treatiseB  in  choice 
hexameters. 

Why  should  we,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  be  so  grudging 
in  our  acknowledgements  of  the  many  and  abiding  benefits 
received  by  our  fathers  from  the  Benedictine  ruleP  Mis- 
sionaries among  a  rude  but  energetic  race,  how  did  these 
earnest  teachers  train  them  up,  and  how  many  were  their 
gifts  I  The  better  system  of  husbandry  that  planted  the 
orchard,  the  garden,  and  the  vineyard ;  the  skill  that  reared  the 
tall  minster,  with  its  stone  wfuls  and  glass  windows;  the 
domestic  utensils  and  rich  church  ornaments,  too,  that  brought 
before  the  wondering  dweller  in  the  thorpe  or  in  the  rill  the 
refinements  of  civilized  life — all  were  their  gifts.  But,  yet 
more,  there  were  the  paintings,  that  told  to  the  eye  what  the 
teacher  with  difficulty  might  explain  to  the  ear,  and  the  grand 
choral  church  song,  which  entranced  Canute  as  the  rich  har- 
mony floated  alonff  the  mere,  and  he  bade  his  rowers  draw 
nearer,  that  he  might  listen ;  but,  most  precious  of  all,  the 
volumes  written  with  such  care  and  such  great  cost,  and  the 
teachers  who  stood  so  ready  to  impart  instruction  to  all  who 
would  seek  it.    Truly,  these  benefits  were  priceless. 

The  high  standing  of  Anglo-Saxon  scholars  during^  the 
seventh  and  eighth  centuries  is  well  known ;  but  female  scholar- 
ship at  the  same  time  held  scarcely  an  inferior  station.  From 
Abbess  Elfleda,  of  Whitby,  the  correspondent  of  Archbishop 
Theodore,  the  most  learned  man  of  his  age,  and  Eadburga,  the 
Abbess  of  Minster,  whose  skill  in  caligraphy  was  the  boast  of 
her  contemporaries — she  who  watched  with  such  motherly  care 
over  Boniface,  the  young  apostle  of  Germany — to  the  nuns  who 
under  their  teachings  wrote  those  often  pleasant  letters  which 
relieve  the  dull  prosings  of  the  more  saintly  epistles,  strong 
proof  is  affi>rded  that  an  education  was  received  in  the  convent 
school  which  later  ages  could  scarcely  surpass.  Should  the 
reader  fear  that  so  '  masculine  *  a  kind  of  education  produced 
unfeminine  results,  we  may  point  to  the  miracles  of  fine  needle- 
work produced  by  the  same  fingers  that  held  the  pen — probes, 
altar-cloths,  ro^pul  mantles,  so  exquisitely  wrought,  that  far  off 
lands  echoed  with  the  fame  of  the  Saxon  embroideress. 

In  the  decline  of  An^lo-Saxon  scholarship,  the  female  convent 
to  some  extent  participated.  The  disastrous  incursions  of  the 
Danes  during  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  certainly  contributed 
largely  to  this  decline.  Many  of  the  most  flourishing  convents 
in  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  were  destroyed ;  and  although 
a  willing  people  might  easily  provide  shelter  for  the  houseless 
sufferers,  and  from  their  own  scanty  stores  supply  food  and 
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raiment^  still,  fi^cHn  whd^ce  could  the  preciouB  library  be  refilled, 
from  whence  the  coatly  vellum  or  the  skilful  caUgrapher,  to 
make  fresh  copies  of  its  best  treasures  F  In  the  southern  parts 
of  England  female  convents  still  continued  prosperous ;  and 
under  the  auspices  of  the  later  Saxon  kings,  especially  of  Alfred, 
several  abbeys  were  founded,  where  noble  and  royal  women  were 
mostly  educated,  and  in  which  king^'  daughters  frequently  held 
the  crozier.  The  educati<Mi  here  was,  doubtless,  the  same  as  in 
the  elder  convents ;  and  Queen  Editha  playfully  examining  the 
schoolboy  in  logic,  and  Margaret  of  Scotland  presiding  in  the 
ecclesiastical  council,  and  '  good  Queen  Maude '  correqpondii\g 
with  Hildebert  and  Ansdm,  alike  prove  the  superior  instructioa 
of  the  convent  schooL 

The  Norman  conquest,  with  all  its  great  political  changes,  does 
not  appear  to  have  had  much  influence  on  the  status  of  women. 
Among  the  higher  classes  the  change  must  have  been  chiefly 
felt,  in  consequence  of  the  alterations  made  by  the  feudal  system 
as  to  the  tenure  of  land ;  but  among  the  3ubordinate  classes,  we 
find  no  reason  to  believe  that  their  state  was  in  any  way  altered 
for  the  worse,  for  the  Normans  held  womanhood  in  as  hish 
honoor  as  the  Saxons.  With  regard  to  that  large  class,  me 
bondswomen,  the  Norman  conquest  must,  have  been  positively 
beneficial ;  for  the  enactment  that  residence  for  a  year  and  a  day 
in  a  walled  town  should  render  the  bondsman  free;,  placed  free* 
dom  within  the  power  of  anyone  who  by  flight  could  avaU  himself 


of  so  important,  yet  so  easilv  obtainable  a  boon.  Thus,  while 
the  bondsman,  with  his  whole  family,  could  seek  the  welcome 
shelter  of  the  neighbouring  town  or  city,  the  female  domestics 
of  every  household  within  the  privileged  bounds  of  each  walled 
town  became  free,  fix>m  the  mere  fact  of  their  residence  there. 

We  have  very  scanty  notions  of  the  state  of  women  of  the 
middle  dass  at  tius  early  period.  They  seem,  however,  to  have 
been  sometimes  engaged  in  trade ;  and  the  embroidery  to  which 
we  have  before  referred  probably  furnished  many  with  a  very 
lucrative  means  of  subsistence.  The  Conqueror's  queen  refers 
in  her  will  to  '  the  tunic  worked  at  Winchester  by  Atderet*s 
'wife;'  in  '  Domesday  Book,'  'Alvide  the  maiden  is  noticed 
as  the  worker  of  a  oelicate  kind  of  gold  lHt>idery  or  netting, 
termed  *  aurifriiium  ; '  and,  from  an  incidental  notice  in  a  most 
prosinff  account  of  miracles  wrought  by  Edward  the  Confessor, 
we  find  that  during  the  twelfth  century,  women  of  high  standing 
in  London  earned  their  living  at  the  broidery-frame,  and  taught 
and  employed  young  girls,  who  were  probably  a  kind  of 
apprentices. 

Prom  the  various  BoUs  which  have  been  lately  published,  we 
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obtain  many  proofs  that  women  mixed  far  more  largely  in 
general  buainess^  and  were  in  fuller  possession  of  independent 
property,  than  in  the  present  day.  In  the  earliest  of  these  legal 
records^  the  Pipe  Boll  of  Henry  I.,  we  find  many  women  paying 
fines  for  license  to  receiye  their  dower>  or  their  fathers'  debtSi  or 
money  due  to  them  from  some  specified  debtor.  In  some  cases, 
we  regret  to  say  that  they  pay  for  violation  of  the  laws,  es^ially 
for  '  clipping  the  coin.'  The  cutting  and  neatly  trimmmg  the 
thin  silver  pennies,  which,  during  the  whole  of  this  century 
formed  the  only  circulating  medium,  was  certainly  a  task  weU 
suited  to  female  fingers,  and  one  which  they  seem  to  have  had 
some  difficulty  in  resisting.  From  various  sources  we  have 
learnt  what  extensive  money-lenders  the  Jews  were  during  this 
as  well  as  the  following  century.  The  reader  will  probably  be 
surprised  to  find  that  the  trade  was  followed  by  Jewesses  also 
witn  equal  keenness,  and  most  likely  with  equal  success.  Poor 
Richard  de  Anesty,  in  his  doleful  narrative  of  the  difficulties  of 
money  borrowing  in  1164,*  tells  us  hoW  both  Mirabella,  of  New-> 
port,  and  Comitissa,  of  Cambridge,  came  to  his  aid,  exacting 
only  '  a  groat  a  week  for  each  pound  I '  Cotaiitissa  seems  to  have 
be^  a  kind  of  Rothschild  among  her  people,  for  soon  after  she 
pays  a  fine  of  nearly  a  thousand  pouncb  on  account  of  the 
marriage  of  her  son,  and  on  other  occasions  is  mulcted  proper- 
tionably.  The  trade,  even  at  this  early  period,  appears  to  have 
been  very  lucrative  fat  so  high  a  rate  of  interest,  whatever  the 
risk,  it  could  scarcely  nave  been  otherwise),  and,  therefore,itseem8 
to  have  been  sometimes  followed  by  Christian  females  also,  for  the 
name  of '  Goda,  feneratrix,'  meets  us  in  the  '  BoUs  of  the  King's 
'  Court.'  As  she  is  only  incidentally  referred  to  as  a  householcter 
in  Friday-street,  we  are  unable  to  ascertain  whether  the  Christian 
money-lenders  demanded  an  equally  high  rate  of  interest ;  but, 
as  she  is  neighbour  to  William  le*blunde,  who  was  soon  after 
sheriff,  and  pays  actually  a  higher  rent  than  he  did,  she  must 
have  been  a  thriving  trader. 

These  '  Bolls  of  the  King's  Court,'  which  include  a  period 
from  the  sixth  of  Bichard  to  the  first  of  John,  are  most  valuable 
for  the  illustrations  they  afford  of  everyday  life ;  and,  from  the 
testimony  they  bear,  we  find  that  even  thus  early  women  possessed 
great  independence.  The  number  of  female  plaintifb  in  civil 
actions  far  exceeds  those  of  the  present  day ;  nor  are  the  actions 
always  brought  by  women  of  wealth  and  standing,  for  Isabel 
de  Bennington  summons  Baron  Fitzwalter,  owner  of  sixty-six 

*  This  most  curions  narrative,  together  with  many  valuable  illustra- 
tions of  the  age,  will  be  fimnd  in  Sir  Francis  Palgrave's  '  English  Gom- 
'  monwealth,'  vol.  ii* 
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knight's  feeSy  for  having  disposseBsed  her  of  hier  '  free  tenement/ 
— ^probably  little  more  than  a  mere  cottage — and  Elilda  charges 
Thomas  Fitzthomas  with  the  same  wrong.  Fitzthomas  vindicates 
his  conduct  by  asserting  that  her  two  sons  were  his  bondsmen. 
This  is  denied,  and  the  result  is  not  stated ;  but  the  fact  that  a 
woman  whose  sons  were  claimed  as  belonging  actually  to  the 
servile  dass  could  bring  her  action  against  a  wealthy  landholder, 
proves  how  firmly  even  '  lone  women  could  depend  upon  justice 
being  done  to  them  almost  seven  hundred  years  ago. 

As  we  have  before  remarked,  the  alterations  effected  at  the 
Conquest  by  the  introduction  of  the  feudal  system  doubtless 
rendered  the  tenure  of  land  less  easy  to  the  higher  order  of  female 
landholders ;  but  land  in  lesser  portions  seems  still  to  have  been 
held  by  numerous  ladies  in  their  own  right.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  find  a  convent — and  the  twelfth  centmr  was  emphatically  the 
age  of  convent  building  —  in  which  tne  e:ift  book  does  not 
present  some  half-score  names  of  female  donors,  whose  gifts 
vary  from  the  carucate  of  ploughed  land,  to  the  two-acre 
meadow ;  and  these,  too,  are  in  most  cases  the  gifts  of  married 
women.  Thus,  in  tuminc;  over  the  pages  of  Dugdale's  *  Monas- 
'  tioon,'  the  reader  would  be  surprised  at  the  frequent  recurrence 
of  the  names  of  husband  and  wife — not  joined  m  a  o^ift  or  be- 
que^  but  each  bestowing  largesse  from  uie  properly  belonging 
Specifically  to  each.  There  are  many  instances  of  tids  recorded 
in  the  monkish  chronicles ;  and  the  anonymous  Ingulphus  gives 
us  a  characteristic  illustration,  in  his  narrative,  how  all  the 
neighbouring  landholders  offered  their  gifts  at  the  re-foundation 
of  Croyland  Abbey  Ohurch,  in  1114,  after  a  fire  had  destroyed 
the  old  Saxon  building.  There  was  first  Joffiid  Riddel,  and  he 
offered  stone  for  the  work,  and  so  did  his  wife,  the  Ladv  Geva, 
and  her  sister ;  Alan  Groun  offered  next,  and  he  '  laid  on  the 
*  stone  the  patronage  of  the  Ohurch  of  Freston,'  and  beside  him, 
on  the  next  stone,  the  Lady  Muriel,  his  wife,  the  patronage  of 
Toftis ;  then  the  illustrious  Baron  Walter  de  Cantilupe  and 
his  lady  offered,  on  the  two  next  stones,  twenty  marks  (about 
£200) ;  and,  on  the  stone  nearest  the  north-east,  Simon  the 
knight,  and  Gizilana  his  wife,  each  offered  the  tithes  of  Morton 
and  Scapewith.* 

*  The  whole  narrative  of  this  religious  holiday,  more  than  seven 
hundred  years  ago,  is  right  pleasant  reading.  It  was  held  on  the  feast 
of  St.  Perpetua,  and  the  names  of  all  the  donors — above  thirty — are 
given.  Nor  does  the  record  celebrate  knights  and  ladies  only ;  a  poor 
woman,  Juliana,  has  honourable  mention,  for  she  brought  '  thread  for 
'  sewing  the  monks'  garments,'  doubtless  her  own  spinning.  With 
heartv  old  English  ftwline,  too,  the  chronicler  relates  how  tiie  abbot 
prorided  good  cheer  for  adl  comers — ^feasting  the  higher  guests  in  the 
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The  twelfth  century  was  emphatically  the  age  of  early 
scholarship,  and  learning  was  pursued  in  England  with  an 
eagerness  that  anticipated  the  devotedness  of  the  scholars  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  encouragement  given  to  learning  by  the 
king,  who  proucUy  claimed  the  title  of  *  Beauclerc/  did  much, 
but  the  influence  of  his  two  queens  seems  to  us  to  have  been 
equally  beneficial.  Queen  Maude,  from  the  testimony  of  eontem* 
poraries,  was  as  liberal  to  the  scholar,  as  to  the  '  poore  folke  and 
'  sicke  menne,'  who  found  her  a  never-failing  benefactress ;  and 
the  beautiful  Adelais,  Beaucl^rc's  second  wife,  not  only  patron- 
ized the  scholar,  but  encouraged  the  writers  who,  from  '  livres 
grant,'  as  they  boastfully  ass^i^,  epitomized  many  a  stirring 
nistory — even  the  tale  of  Troy — and  gave  marvellous  lessons  on 
zoology  in  choice  Anglo-Norman  rhyme.  Ere  this  c&utury  ended, 
Geo&ey  of  Monmouth  almost  turned  the  heads  of  the  learned 
world  with  his  '  History  of  the  British  Kings ;'  and  then  it  was, 
at  a  lady's  care  and  cost,  that  all  his  won£rous  stories — stories 
which  formed  the  staple  of  chivalrous  romance — were  translated 
into  the  language  of  the  court,  to  form,  from  hence/orth,  the 
never  failing  '  scdace '  of  the  knight  and  lady.  It  is  to  the 
gracefully  named  'Custance  la  gentil'  that  Anglo-Norman 
uteratiire  of  the  twelfth  century  owed  this  boon ;  for  she  en- 
couraged the  trouvire  Gaimar  to  make  his  translation,  and 
borrowed  books  for  him,  sparing  neither  time  nor  money.  Nor 
was  *  Gustanoe  la  gentil'  alone  m  her  love  of  literature.  Waoe 
tells  us  of  the  rich  gifts  he  received  from  the  ladies ;  and  many 
a  trouvire  records  the  generous  patronage  of  some  *  noble  dame 
*  enseigne  e  bel.'  From  this  very  phrase,  independently  of  sumlar 
remarks  that  meet  us  elsewhere,  we  may  infer  that  female  learn- 
ing was  by  no  means  the  IHe  noir  in  the  middle  ag^  that  it 
was  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

It  is  with  the  thirteenth  century  that  our  more  specific 
inquiry  into  the  situation  of  Englishwomen  in  the  middle  ases 
must  begin,  for  the  faint  and  shadowy  forms,  scarcely  traceable 
till  then,  assume  now  a  definite  outlme ;  and  society  presents 
itself  with  features  so  clearly  marked  that  with  Uttle  effort  we 
can  call  up  a  fair  picture  of  our  forefathers,  their  ways  and 

refectorv,  to  the  number  of  four  hundred,  while  the  lower,  including  all 
the  workmen  and  their  wives,  dined  in  the  cloisters  and  courtyard. 
Altogether,  fcur  thousand  partook  of  this  *  mighty  feast,'  and  the  well- 
pleaMd  chronicler  concludes  by  remarking  with  heartfelt  glee,  as  the 
remembrance  of  that  bright  hohday  rose  to  nis  mind,  that '  tney  all  were 
'  right  merry,  the  sun  shming  serenely,  and  the  whole  day  passing  without 
<  disturbance  or  even  unpleasantness.'  Truly  these  '  dark  a^es '  were 
not  altogether  cheerless.  The  whole  narrative  will  be  found  in  Gale, 
voL  iL 
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doinffo.  The  poHlical  oircumstanoeB  of  this  centuiy  greaUy  aid 
the  development  of  tiie  old  English  character.  The  strife  of 
Saxon  and  Nonnau  was  a  thinff  of  the  long  past,  all  men  now 
were  proud  of  the  name  of  Englishman,  and  our  noble  language 
was  fast  attaining  that  supremacy  which  long  before  the  end  of 
the  following  oentunr  was  so  finnlv  established.  Protected  by 
their  two  charters — few  readers  of  history  are  aware  of  the  re^ 
importance  of  the  latter,  the  'Charter  of  the  Forest' — our 
iatners  advanced  steadily,  but  most  rapidly,  in  art,  in  national 
literature,  and  especially  in  trade  and  commerce. 

In  inquiring  into  the  condition  of  the  female  population  at 
this  time,  the  first  point  that  strikes  us  is  the  small  number  that 
were  required  for  domestic  service.  From  the  royal  palace  to 
the  manor  house,  female  servants,  exc^t  in  the  lady's  bower  or 
in  the  nursery,  were  unknown.  In  those  large  households,  none 
but  the  strong  man-cook  could  lift  the  huge  joints  or  the  heavy 
brass  porridffe-pot,  and  none  but  stout  men  could  carrv  the 
huge  oishes  mto  the  hall  and  the  mighty  ale  flagons.  Dming- 
tables  were  utterly  unknown,  for  these  were  extemporised  by 
tressels  and  boards,  and  helpless  would  the  neat  housemaid  have 
found  herself  with  such  unwieldy  appliances.  In  like  manner, 
the  fire  was  built  up  of  huge  logs,  the  hall  was  strewn  with 
rushes ;  every  arrangement  in  these  large  households  was  on  so 
extensive  a  scale  that  only  men  could  be  employed.  There  is 
no  reason,  however,  to  believe  that  there  was  aught  especially 
rough  or  barbarous  in  these  usages.  If  the  reader  visits  one  of 
the  college  kitchens  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  he  will  see  much 
the  same  arrangement  now  as  obtained  in  large  households  five 
or  six  hundred  vears  affo. 

But  although  temaie  domestic  servants  were  not  much  em- 
ployed, there  were  many  female  servants  occupied  out  of  doors 
m  various  ways.  The  dairy,  the  laundry,  the  poultrv-yard 
employed  many,  but  these  seem  chiefly  to  have  been  dwellers  on 
the  estate — probably,  in  some  cases,  bondswomen — and  residing 
with  their  families  in  cottages  hard  by.  In  these  early  days, 
espeoially  if  distant  from  uie  ereat  towns,  almost  everything 
required  for  these  large  households  was  home-made.  Thus  the 
aoi^  or  more  commonly  the  ley,  was  made  by  the  out-door 
servants;  the  candles,  too,  and  the  baskets,  all  in  these  days 
were  women's  work.  The  lighter  occupations  of  husbandry,  par- 
tioularlv  at  harvest  time,  feu,  as  they  do  in  the  present  day,  to 
women^  care ;  but  still  the  absence  of  all  regulations  respecting 
female  out-door  labour,  and  the  continuous  testimony  of  the 
iUiiminated  manuscripts,  which  never  represent  women  as  en- 
gaged in  field  work,  seem  to  prove  that  really  hard  labour  they 
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were  never  called  on  to  perform.  Still,  in  these  early  dayitf 
women  did  not  lack  employment.  When  we  remember  that, 
in  addition  to  the  yarious  home  manufactures  we  have  men- 
tioned, every  fleece  of  wool,  every  hank  of  flax  or  hemp,  was 
spun  by  female  hands,  and  that  the  coarser  kinds  of  cloth, 
linen  or  woollen,  were  also  woven  by  them,  we  shall  readily 
perceive  that  Encflishwomen  during  the  middle  ages  were  far 
from  eating  the  bread  of  idleness.  Although  the  loom  was  a 
source  of  employment,  and  its  gains  apparently  were  far  above 
those  of  spinning,  it  seems  never  to  have  been  looked  upon  with 
the  favour  with  which  the  distaff  was  regarded.  We  can 
almost  sympathise  with  the  spinster  in  her  -preference  of  this 
venerable  implement.  Not  condemned,  like  the  'plain  work 
'needlewoman '  of  the  present  day,  to 

'  Stitch,  stitch,  stitch, 
Till  the  brain  begins  to  swim' — 

Not  even  like  the  spinning  maiden  of  a  later  day,  sitting  watch- 
fully at  her  wheel  for  long  hours  together — the  spinster,  with  the 
primitive  distaff  in  hand,  could  take  her  pleasant  way  along  the 
green  meadows,  or  loiter  in  the  shady  copse,  spinning  as  she 
went;  or  in  winter  listen  to  some  old-world  tiEde,  or  join  in 
some  homely  carol,  as  she  sat  beside  the  blazing  hearthstone, 
with  the  distaff  twirling  merrily.  In  the  progress  of  manufac- 
tures, we  have  perhaps  lost  somewhat  of  the  poetry  of  daily 
life. 

Among  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  female  domestic  servants 
were  doubtless  more  irequentiy  employed,  although  little  of 
what  constitutes  'household  work'  in  the  present  day,  was 
then  required.  StiU,  the  general  waiting  on  the  family  would 
occupy  much  of  the  househGad  maiden's  time,  and  the  remainder 
was  mied  up  by  the  labours  of  the  distaff.  Of  methods  of 
hiring,  or  amount  of  wages,  we  can  obtain  no  reliable  informa- 
tion ;  but  that  the  service  was  easy  and  tolerably  well  remune- 
rated we  can  infer,  both  from  the  pretty  trait  of  London 
manners,  which  Fitzstephen  even  a  century  earlier  gives,  of  the 
household  maidens  '  dancing  in  the  streets  before  their  masters' 
'  doors  until  the  moon  arose,'  and  the  repeated  later  enactments 
of  the  municipal  authorities,  that  they  snould  not  wear  certain 
articles  of  dress  appropriated  to  the  higher  orders. 

Many  women  of  the  lower  class  seem  during  the  middle  ages 
to  have  gained  a  subsistence  in  various  ways  in  towns;  of 
these,  the  curious  collection  of  documents  furnished  by  Mr.  Biley 
supplies  us  with  many  notices.  The  lowest  class  of  female 
traders  were  called  '  birlsters,'  and  while  other  saleswomen 
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seem  to  have  had  their  localities  strictly  assigned  to  them,  these 
went  from. street  to  street  selling  articles  of  very  small  Talue, 
such  as  the  boughs  used  for  ornamenting  the  fire-places,  and 
the  flowers,  always  sought  after  by  our  forefathers  when  summer 
drew  nigh,  and  the  holly  for  winter;  the  cheaper  kinds  of 
fruits,  too,  the  boughs  with  ripe  cherries  upon  them,  as  Lydgate 
sings,  and  it  would  also  seem,  the  inferior  kinds  of  fish.  These 
*  birlsters,'  howcTer,  were  but  barely  tolerated,  for  enactment 
after  enactment  meets  us,  directing  that '  these  shall  not  stand 
'  in  Ghepe^'  the  aristocratical  place  of  trade  then ; — that '  they 
'  shall  not  stand  in  any  fixed  place,'  until  at  length  they  are 
enjoined,  as  in  modem  policeman's  phrase,  always  to  'moye 
'  on.'  The  next  order  of  women  seem  to  have  foimd  far  more 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  civic  authorities.  We  think  the  reason 
is  not  far  to  seek'^^they  paid  for  it.  These  were  the  'hucksters,' 
who,  although  they  also  dealt  mostly  in  articles  of  small  cost, 
always  had  an  appropriated  standing-place.  Thus,  those  who 
sold  *  small  victuals,  such  as  cheese,  poultry,  onions,  and  fruits,' 
were  to  stand  '  midway  in  the  streets,  so  as  not  to  be  an  annoy-> 
^Anoe  to  any  one  passmg,'  probablv  paying  only  a  small  sum 
for  '  standing  room,'  uiuess  free  of  the  city.  iBut  the  larger 
number  occupied  standings  at  the  market  crosses,  while  those 
#ho  seem  to  be  the  most  respectable  of  them  all,  stood  round 
the  beautiful  cross  of  Queen  Eleanor  in  Westcheap. 
X  These  'stations,'  as  they  are  called,  were  let  by  the  city 
at  a  yearly  rent.  .  Custance  Bushe,  Evota  of  Durham,  Johanna 
Calne,  and  several  others,  pay  6s.  8d.  (£5)  from  each  Feast  of  St. 
Michaelj  for  the  right  of  standing  at  the  broken  dross ;  while 
Johanna  Hemest,  Gecilv  Eyre,  Christina  at  Forde,  and  eight 
others,  pay  13s.  4d.^  (£10)  each  for  the  more  convenient  pr 
more  fashionable  station  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross  of  Westcheap. 
This  is  during  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  We  cannot  accurately 
ascertain  the  articles  these  'hucksters'  dealt  in.  In  the 
markets  they  seem  to  have  chiefly  sold  fruit,  for  we  regret  to 
find  it  recorded  about  the  same  time  how  Isabel  Kene  and 
Elinor  Lokyer,  and  nine  other  '  hucksters  at  the  Stone  Gross,' 
were  convicted  of  using  '  false  ohopyns '  ^half-pint  measures), 
which  were  very  propeny  burnt.  As  the  Westcheap  Cross  was 
some  distance  from  the  markets,  we  think  the  'hucksters' 
there  sold  small  articles  of  haberdashery,  such  as  to  a  very  late 
period  were  sold  by  respectable  women  at  street  stalls. 

In  many  respects  occupation  during  the  middle  ages  pre- 
sented widely  different  aspects  compart  with  the  present  day. 
Thus,  while  all  spinning,  and  much  of  the  weaving,  were  the 
work  of  female  hands,  aU  shaping  of  the  garments  when  woven. 
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eren  all  the  makmg  of  them,  was  the  woik  of  men.  Urns,  too, 
men  alone  followed  the  trade  of  cook  or  confectioner^  while  the 
more  masculine  trade  of  the  baker  fell  chiefly  to  the  lot  of 
women.  There  was  a  class  of  female  servants  m  London  who 
were  employed  by  bakers  to  carry  out  their  bread  daily,  from 
house  to  house,  for  our  forefathers  not  merely  liked  their  bread 
new,  but  actually  hot^  and  these  women  received  wages,  which 
may  be  reckoned,  independently  of  the  customers'  Christmas 
gifts — in  those  days  oft^  a  £ur  sum — at  about  twelye  shillings 
a-week.  These,  however,  were  mere  sellers,  but  there  were 
many  women  in  London  who  regularly  followed  the  trade  of 
a  'bakster;'  while  at  Stratford,  from  whence  London  was 
largely  supplied,  the  trade  seems  to  have  been  almost  wholly 
in  female  hands. 

We  meet  with  repeated  notices  of  these  'baksters,'*  who 
appear  to  have  carried  on  a  thriving  trade.  On  one  occasion,  in 
1310,  the  bread  of  nine  '  baksters  of  Stratford  was  seized  by  the 
'sheriffs,  and  weighed  before  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen, 
'  when  it  was  found  that  the  halfpenny  loaf  weighed  four  ounces 
'and  a  half  short/  The  halfpenny  loaf  was  to  weigh  two 
pounds.  The  decision  of  the  city  authorities  is  worth  reading : 
'But  seeing  that  the  bread  was  eold^  and  ought  not  to  have 

*  been  so  weighed  by  the  custom  of  the  city,  it  was  determined 

*  that  it  should  not  be  forfeited  this  time,  but  that  three  of  the 
'loaves  should  be  sold  for  a  penny' — thus  imposing  only  a 
moderate  fine,  instead  of  fine  and  forfeiture.  iJoubUess,  this 
fraud  of  the  Stratford  'baksters'  caused  much  gossip,  and  pro- 
bably many  surmises  of  short  weight.  So  a  onnninff  rogue, 
William  de  Croton,  disguised  himMlf,  a  short  time  after,  as  a 

*  It  is  as  well  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  Haminine  termination  of 
tlie  name  of  trader  or  worker  was  always  *  ster.*  Most  of  these  forms 
are  obsolete  now;  but  there  were  formerly  many — ^webster,  brewster, 
bi^cster,  huckster,  birlster;  and  from  the  prevalence  of  tJie  three  first 
as  snmsmes,  we  think  we  can  infer  the  general  respectahility  of  the 
women  who  pursued  these  calling,  since  their  sons  would  scarcely 
have  chosen  to  adopt  the  mciher'B  title,  unless  she  had  been  a  thriving 
and  respected  trader,  lliere  are  many  incidental  hints  in  1(&.  Biley's 
later  compilation  that  greatly  correct  some  (^  our  oomtmooly  received 

r'  doBS.  l^ns  we  have  been  repeatedly  told  that  scarcely  u&y,  except 
hieher  classes,  bore  surnames  before  the  reign  of  Edward  llL  Now 
we  find  ihe  '  baksters '  (in  1310)  have  aU  surnames.  With  a  few,  these 
are  the  name  of  a  town,  probaoly  from  whence  they  came,  but  the  far 
greater  number  are  regular  surnames :  Sara  Toting,  Ghristina  Prickett, 
Isabel  Lokver,  ftc«  men.  the  *  huokstsrs '  some  fifl^  years  later  are 
desinated  W  their  surnames.  Some  of  the  Ohristian  names  are  very 
pretly — ^Agatha,  Mabel,  Oicelv,  Gk)deva;  but  the  most  common  are 
Alice,  and,  especially,  Joan,  it  seems  strange,  but  the  name  of  Muy 
never  occurs. 
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sherift's  officer,  and  meetmg  Richolda  of  Stratford  and  Mabel 
of  Stratford,  two  other  '  bakflterSy'  ooniing  in  their  bread-carts 
^one  morning  to  London,  *  he  seized  tibe  said  carts/  and  com^ 
polled  Mabd,  by  threats,  to  pay  him  ten  pennies.  The  poor 
woman,  apparently  well  assured  that  her  oread  was  of  legal 
weight,  went  boldly  to  the  city  authorities,  wha  with  laudable 
promptitude  placed  him  in  the  pillory,  with  a  yeritable  sheriff's 
officer  standing  by  to  narrate  to  the  crowd  the  whcde  history  of 
his  impudent  naud. 

Ocoupyinfi^  about  the  same  rank  as  the  '  baksters,'  the  female 
brewers  of  beer  come  next  in  review.  *  These  appear  to  haye 
been  numerous  in  cities,  where,  even  in  these  early  days,  there 
were  probably  few  conyeniences  for  priyate  brewing.  The  civic 
res:ulations  respecting  them  are  very  numerous.  They  were 
omy  to  sell  *  by  the  gallon,  pottle,  and  quart,'  and  these  were 
to  be  examined  and  s^ed  by  the  alderman  of  the  ward.  Sell- 
ing short  measure,  or  charging  a  higher  price,  was  severely 
punished ;  but  as  our  forefathers  were  too  chivalreus  to  think 
of  putting  women  into  the  pillory,  the  'brewster'  was  heavily 
muieted,  and  if  she  offended  a  fourth  time, '  let  her  forswear  the 
'trade  within  the  ftanohise  of  the  city  for  ever.'  A  most 
inadequate  penalty  may  this  appear  to  tiie  modem  reader,  but 
in  die  middle  ages  it  was  the  refbsal  of  means  of  subsistence, 
for,  cast  out  of  the  city  in  which  she  was  a  free  woman,  no 
other  town  would  receive  her.  A  curious  anomaly  in  this  trade 
is,  that  while  the  bakers  were  allowed  to  send  women  out  with 
their  bread,  the  'brewsters'  were  prohibited  from  employing 
their  women  to  sell  ale  from  house  to  house.  The  '  hostelers 
were  to  send  for  it  when  required  for  their  guests,  and  families 
sent  large  vessels,  which  were  to  be  filled  from  the  legal 
measures.  Among  the  lower  class,  these  women,  although  not 
allowed  to  send  out  beer,  were  permitted  to  suj^y  it,  in  beer- 
ahop  phraseology,  'to  be  drunk  on  the  premises,'  and,  from 
Piers  Ploughman's  testim(my>  most  disreputable  were  both  the 
brewster  and  her  customers.  The  better  order  seem  merely  to 
have  supped  hostda  and  families. 

But  wme  was  very  generally  drank,  for  both  Rhenish  and 
Spanish  wines  were  cheapor  uian  in  the  present  day,  and 
women  seem,  in  some  cases,  to  have  followed  the  calling  of 
the  vintner.  Many  of  these  merely  kept  wine  for  sale ;  a  few, 
however,  followed  the  trade  of  '  taverner/  for,  in  a  contest  with 
the  corporation  rewpectinfi;  some  alleged  grievance,  we  find  the 
names  of  Agnes  &iUard  and  Alice  Causton  among  those  of 
their  brethren  in  trade.  Indeed,  while  some  trades  seem  to 
have  been   almost  exclusively  followed   by  women,  we  are 
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scaroelr  aware  of  one  in  which  some  women  will  not  be  found. 
Lucy  Marshall  owns  two  *  tallow-chandlers'  shops'  in  West- 
oheap,  even  in  Henry  the  Third's  reign ;  Alice  Martin  is  de- 
scribed as  a  gilder ;  there  is  '  Joan,  the  woolcomber,  dwelling  in 

*  Seacoal  Lane.'  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  turn  oyer  many  pages 
of  these  most  suggestive  'Memorials  of  London  and  London 
'Life'  without  perceiving  the  superior  independence  claimed 
by  the  women  of  London  during  the  middle  ages. 

When,  however,  we  read  sucn  a  charter  of  married  women's 
rights  as  the  subjoined  extract  from  the  '  Liber  Albus '  affords 
us,  we  shall  cease  to  be  surprised  at  the  high  standing  of  the 
female  trader : — 

'  Where  a  woman  coverU  de  baron  (married),  follows  any  craft 
within  the  said  city  by  herself  apart,  with  which  her  husband  in  no 
way  interfei'es,  such  woman  shall  be  bound  as  a  single  woman  as  to 
all  that  concerns  her  said  craft  And  if  the  husband  and  wife  are 
impleaded,  in  such  case  the  wife  shall  plead  as  a  single  woman  in  a 
court  of  record,  and  shall  have  her  law  and  other  advantagea  by  way 
of  plea  jast  as  a  single  woman ;  and  if  she  is  condemned,  she  shall 
be  committed  to  prison  until  she  have  made  satisfiaiction,  and  neither 
the  husband  nor  his  goods  shall,  in  such  case,  be  charged  or  interfered 
with. 

'Item,  if  a  wife,  as  though  a  single  woman,  rents  any  house^  or 
sleeps  within  the  said  city,  ^e  shall  be  bound  to  pay  the  rent  of  the 
said  house  and  shop,  and  shall  be  impleaded  and  sued  as  a  single 
woman. 

'  If  plaint  of  trespass  is  made  against  a  man  and  his  wife  for  tres- 
pass committed  by  the  wife  only,  then  the  woman  shall  make  answer 
alone,  without  her  husband,  if  such  husband  does  not  appear ;  and 
she  shall  have  her  plea  as  though  she  were  a  single  woman. 

Truly,  the  freedom  of  the  good  city  of  London  was  no  trifling 
boon  to  the  female  trader  in  the  middle  ages. 

We  have  in  these  documents  many  illustrations  of  this  com- 
plete independence  of  the  wife,  where  man  and  wife  are  repre- 
sented as  trading  together.  Thus,  a  '  moveable  stall  beneath  the 
'  gate  of  Ludgate,'  is  taxed  by  the  city '  to  Robert  Lenne,  jeweller, 

*  and  Johanna  his  wife,  to  have  and  to  hold  the  same  imto  them, 
'  and  either  of  them,  they  paying  40s.  (about  £28)  a  year.'  We 
may  here  remark  that  this  supplies,  also,  an  illustration  of  the 
general  good  order  of  the  city.  We  doubt  whether  a  jeweller's 
stock,  merely  laid  out  upon  *  a  moveable  stall,'  would  be  very 
safe  at  Ludgate  in  the  present  day.  We  have  a  curious  list  of 
articles  seized  for  arrears  of  a  tallage  imposed  by  Edward  I., 
a  most  miscellaneous  collection  of  brass  pans  and  basins,  'a 
'aurooat  of  medley,'  with  sundry  other  things,  and  we  find 
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that  they  are  placed  in  the  custody  of  '  Lawrence  Aldyn  and 

*  Juliana  hia  wife.'  The  *  loath ersellers  and  pouchmakers/ 
laudably  anxious  that  their  *  pouches '  (the  leather  purse  worn 
at  the  girdle,  and  mostly  highly  ornamented),  snould  still 
maintain  the  ancient  credit  of  the  London  pouchmakers, 
summon  the   leather-dyers    before    4hera,   and   swear,   '  John 

*  Blackthome,  and  Agnes  his  wile,  John  Whityng,  and  Lucy  his 
'  wife,  and  Richard  Weston,  and  Katherine  his  wife,'  that  they 
shall  not  dye  and  finish  inferior  leather,  to  counterfeit  the  best. 

Even  in  cases  of  persons  not  free  of  the  dty,  if  they  belonged 
to  the  higher  class,  the  courtesy  of  the  civic  authorities  asso- 
ciated the  wife  on  equal  terms  with  her  husband.     Thus,  Sir 

Robert  KnoUeys,  one  of  the  heroes  of  Cressy  and  Poictiers, 
having  sought  permi»^ion  to  make  'a  hautpas'  (a  covered 
gallery)  across  Seething- lane,  where  his  house  stood,  we  find 
that  '  leave  is  given  to  Sir  Robert  EnoUyes,  and  Custance  his 
'wife,  to  build  a  hautpas  fourteen  feet  above  the  way,  they 
'  rendering  to  the  city  one  red  rose  at  the  feast  of  St.  John  the 
'Baptist.'  A  graceful  trait  of  old-world  courtesy  is  this  pay- 
ment of  the  red  rose.  For  a  similar  permission,  ordinary  men 
would  have  paid  down  hard  coin,  but  for  the  knight,  whose 
prowess  had  aided  Edward  in  his  unrivalled  victories,  a  simple 
acknowledgment  was  enough  ;  and  what  more  fitting  than  the 
flower  alike  consecrated  to  chivalry  and  beauty  P 

In  pursuing  our  inquiries  as  to  the  higher  order  of  women 
enffaged  in  trade,  these  suggestive  '  London  Memorials '  afford 
ns  out  little  help.  Not  only  was  the  class  far  less  numerous, 
but  as  connected  probabljr  with  the  great  city  companies, 
which  exercised  a  very  independent  Jurisdiction,  it  is  in 
their  'rewles'  and  'poinctes'  that  inK>rmation  relating  to 
them  would  be  found,  if  found  at  all.  A  more  valuable 
contribution  to  the  history  of  our  early  trade  and  commerce 
could  scarcely  be  made,  than  a  series  of  Aill  and  trustworthy 
historical  notices  of  the  twelve  great  livery  companies  of 
London.  That  admirable  monograph  on  the  '  (Grocers'  Com- 
'  pany,'  privately  printed  by  Mr.  Heath  some  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago,  proves  how  interesting  such  a  work  miffht  be  made, 
and  supplies  us  with  some  striking  facts.  From  the  '  poinctes' 
agreed  upon  by  the  Grocers'  Company  in  1325,  we  nnd  that 
women  were  eligible  to  become  members;  that  they  were 
termed  '  sisters,'  wore  the  same  '  livery,'  claimed  the  same  pro- 
tection, partook  of  the  annual  feast,  and  were  followed  to  the 
grave  with  the  same  funeral  honours.  The  same  advantages 
seem  to  have  been  proffered  by  the  other  guilds.  Women 
were  evidently  members  of  the  Goldsmiths'  Company,  for  it  is 

Ka  xcix.  ■ 
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strictly  enacted  that  the  '  brethrea  and  system '  shall  attend  a 
solemn  religious  service  in  the  church  beside  Aldersgate^  on 
St,  Dunstan's  day,  to  'praye  for  ye  gode   estate  of  alle  ye 

*  brethem  and  system  of  St.  Dunstan,  being  alive,  and  for  ye 
'  sowllys  of  alle  ye  brethem  and  system  past  unto  God,  and 

*  for  aU  Xysten  sowllys.  Amen.'  From  some  incidental  notices, 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  Drapers'  Company  included 
manv  female  members.  Dealing  in  the  manufactured  staple  of 
England,  the  drapers  larc^ely  employed  both  spinsters  and 
websters,  and  thus  the  calling  would  be  especially  suited  to 
women.  The  "Wife  of  Bath  probably  followed  that  trade,  for 
Chaucer  speaks  of  the  excellence  of  her  woollen  cloth — that  it 
surpassed  both  that  of  Ypres  and  Ghent,  cities  rather  celebrated 
then  for  the  fineness  of  their  woollen  fabrics.  It  is  suggestive 
of  the  general  respect  in  which  women  were  held,  to  bd  told 
that  the  Drapers  had  two  funeral  palls,  but  with  chivalrous 
courtesy  it  was  enacted  that  the  sisters  of  the  guild  should 
always,  at  their  funerals,  have  the  best. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  under  what  specific  arrange^- 
ments  ladies*  conducted  these  higher  trades— whether  they  were 
summoned  to  the  deliberative  meetings  of  their  respective  guilds, 
whether  the  apprentice  laws  were  as  stringently  enforced  as  in 
the  case  of  their  brethren ;  but  on  these  points  little  light  can  be 
gained.  From  some  incidental  remarks  by  Stowe,  and  an  Act 
of  Parliament  passed  in  the  following  century,  it  would  seem 
that  there  was  one  guild  consisting  exclusively  of  women. 
This  was  the  'Guild  of  the  London  Silkwomen/  and  it  was 
both  wealthy  and  flourishing.  The  trade  of  the  members, 
however,  did  not  consist  in  the  mere  preparing  or  selling  of  silk 
in  any  form,  but  in  the  manufacture  of  silk-fringes,  tassels,  and 
other  kinds  of  ornamental  silk  work,  which  during  the  whole  of 
the  middle  ages  was  in  great  request  for  dress,  for  ecclesiastical 
adornment,  and  even  for  the  decoration  of  books.  This  calling 
seems  to  have  been  followed  by  'ladies'  only,  for  in  the 
preamble  to  a  statute  passed  in  the  following  century,  prohibit- 
ing the  importation  for  five  years  of  *  wroughte  sylke,  ribons, 
*  laces,  corses  of  sylke,  or  any  other  thyng  touchyng  sylke- 

•  We  use  the  word  *  ladies  '  according  to  its  ancient  meaning,  for  the 
members  of  the  twelve  companies  wore  all  considered  to  belong  to  the 
gentilitial  class ;  and  thus  in  the  *  poinctes  *  of  the  Grocers'  Company, 
tiie  unmarried  ladies  are  always  termed  '  demoiselles,'  a  title  never  given 
save  to  maidens  of  gentle  birth.  These  merchant  princes  had  their 
armorial  bearings,  and  arrayed  themselves  in  *  liveries,'  not  of  homely 
brown  or  grey,  but  in  bright  colours,  the  costly  blue,  oven  the  royal 
scarlet.  Few  readers  are  aware  that  it  was  as  one  of  *  the  barons  of  the 
city,'  that  the  alderman  wore  his  scarlet  robe. 
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'  wymmen's  crafte/  it  is  stated  that  by  this  employment '  many 

*  a  worshipfulle  woman  wythin  the  citie  hath  lyved  full  honour- 
'  ably,  and  therewith  many  gode  households  kept ;  and  many 
'  gentilwymmen  and  other  in  grete  noumber  like,  as  ther  nowe  be 
*^more  than  a  thousand,  have  been  drawen  under  them  in  lemynge 
'  the  same  craftes,  the  which  also  be  convenient,  worshipfnl,  and 

*  accordyng  for  gentilwymmen  and  other  wymmen  of  worship.** 
Thus  there  was  no  sickly  feeling  among  our  forefathers  that 
the  lady  should  live  in  idleness ;  no  notion  of  '  losing  caste '  if 
the  weU-bom  woman  chose  to  work  with  her  own  hands,  rather 
than  sink  into  a  helpless  dependent  upon  others. 

The  '  craft  of  the  silkwoman,'  as  we  have  seen,  was  followed 
by  *  gentilwymmen ;'  but  there  was  one  calling  which  ranked 
higher  still,  it  was  that  of  the  embroideress.  From  the  earliest 
Saxon  times,  '  fine  needlework,'  as  we  have  remarked,  was  the 
speciality  of  Englishwomen.  Even  from  the  seventh  century, 
when  the  nuns — probably  in  gratitude  for  his  choice  hexa- 
meters—embroidei^  St.  Aldheim's  robe  with  that  marvellous 
pattern  of  circles  and  peacocks,  down  to  the  twelfth  century, 
when  Prioress  Christina  adorned  the  cope  and  mitre  of  the  only 
Englishman  who  ever  occupied  St.  Peter's  chair  (Adrian),  the 
fame  of  Englishwomen  went  forth  into  all  lands,  and  even  a 
new  name,  ' opus  Anglicanum*  was  invented  to  designate  their 
unrivalled  needlework.  We  find  notices  of  several  who  followed 
this  calling  both  in  the  Close  Rolls  and  in  Mr.  Bilejr's  collec- 
tion of  documents.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  we  find  Ilose 
de  Bury  engaged  on  most  expensive  work  for  the  king. 
'  Kathenne  Lmcoln,  of  Dowgate,'  was  a  celebrated  embroideress 
somewhat  later,  and  also  '  Rose  de  Burford,'  the  wife  of  a 
London  citizen.     A  magnificent  cope,  *  broidered  and  studded 

*  with  lar^e  pearls,'  the  work  of  the  former,  was  sent  by 
Edward  II.  to  the  Pope,  and  Queen  Isabel  sent  one  nearly  as 
costly,  worked  by  the  latter. 

The  enormous  value  of  these  may  be  judged  of  when  we  find 
that  precious  stones  as  well  as  pearls  were  often  used^  together 
with  silk  and  gold  thread.  The  work  itself,  however,  bore  a 
very  high  price,  for  from  an  entry  in  the  city  accounts  we  find 
that  the  corporation,  having  determined,  in  1308,  to  present 
Walter  Reynolds,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  and  the  King's  Trea- 
surer, w^ith  a  cope  valued  at  a  sum  rather  exceeding  £300 
present  money,  they  order  that  one-fourth  of  the  money  shall 
be  paid  to  Margery,  the  wife  of  John  de  Stebenhithe,  and 
another  fourth  to  Eatherine,  daughter  of  Simon  Goddard,  '  who 

•  Vido  *  Rolls  of  Parliament,'  v.  325. 
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*  is  of  full  age/  the  remaining  half  being,  doubtless,  paid  for 
the  materials.*  Another  entry  about  the  same  time  records  the 
register  of  a  '  quit  claim/  to  Alice  D'Arcy,  daughter  of  Sir 
Thomas  D'Arcy,  from  a  Lucca  merchant,  for  *  a  piece  of  cloth  of 
'  gold,  eight  ells  in  length  and  six  in  breadth,  which  she  is  now 

*  embroidering.'  This  she  sells  to  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  and  for 
it,  and  some  other  work,  doubtless  as  costly,  she  receives  the 
enormous  sum  of  three  hundred  marks !  (between  two  and  three 
thousand  pounds  present  money).  No  wonder  legal  forms  were 
required,  and  the  presence  of  the  town  clerk  himself,  at  the 
settlement  of  so  important  a  matter  of  '  bargain  and  sale.' 

For  the  teachers~of  this  most  highly-prized  and  highly-remu- 
nerated calling  we  must  point  to  the  convent  maiden ;  for  fine 
needlework  was  the  especial  boast  of  the  convent  school ;  and 
this  brings  us  to  a  very  important  branch  of  the  subject,  the  real 
character  and  influence  of  our  female  conventual  establishments. 

On  one  point  in  connection  with  this  question  a  strange  error 
seems  to  have  prevailed.  It  is  that  these  convents  were  so  very 
numerous  ;  but  if  we  refer  to  the  index  of  Dugdale's  '  Monas- 
'  ticon,'  we  shall  find  that  not  only  were  they  far  less  numerous 
than  the  male  conventual  establishments,  but  really  few  in 
comparison  with  the  population.  Now,  what  were  the  number 
of  convents  around  London  P  There  was,  first,  the  venerable 
Abbey  of  Barking,  the  mother  and  head  of  all  the  female 
convents  in  the  kingdom  ;  there  were  the  well-endowed  Priories 
of  Glerkenwell,  Halliwell,  and  St.  Helen's,  Bishopsgate ;  there 
were  the  smaller  Priories  of  Stratford,  Kilbum,  and  two  or 
three  more ;  while  of  male  religious  establishments,  large  and 
wealthy,  we  could  easily  count  up  far  more  than  a  dozen.     Nor 

*  So  large  a  sum  paid  to  two  embroiderers  seems  really  extravagant, 
but  the  reader  is  scarcely  aware  of  the  high  price  demanaed  during  the 
middle  ages  for  all  *  skilled  labour.'  From  inventories  of  plate  we  find 
that  elaborate  articles  were  often  valued  at  from  thirty  to  forty  shillings 
the  ounce  (present  money  value),  although  silver  then  bore  a  price  equal 
only  to  six  or  seven  shillings  the  ounce.  Hundreds  of  pounds,  too,  were 
given  for  illuminated  manuscripts,  though  not  very  large.  In  regard 
to  the  hi^h  price  paid  for  embroidery,  we  may  farther  remark,  that  the 
few  specimens  yet  remaining  prove  it  to  have  been  most  elaborate,  and 
the  common  incident  in  the  earlier  romances,  where  the  lady  is  repre- 
sented as  occupied  for  long  years  on  the  broidored  mantle,  seems,  like 
many  others,  only  a  record  of  what  was  to  be  seen  in  daily  life.  It  is 
most  probable  that  wo  have  no  remaining  specimens  in  England  of  the 
finest  kind  of  work.  The  materials  were  so  costly — weighty  gold  thread 
and  precious  stones,  in  most  delicate  gold  setting — that  the  richer  church 
vestments  were,  doubtless,  destroyed  in  the  general  spoliation  under 
Henry  VIII.  Among  the  more  ancient  churches  in  Italy,  we  think  it 
not  at  all  unlikely  that  e<ome  beautiful  examples  of  the  genuine  *  cptu 
AngJicanum  '  may  still  bi;  found. 
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were  female  convents  more  numerous  throughout  the  country. 
Here  and  there  a  noble  abbey  like  Shaftesbury  or  Wilton,  or  a 
priory  as  flourishing  as  Chicksand,  with  its  hundred  and  twenty 
nuns,  might  be  seen ;  but  save  in  the  southern  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  we  scarcely  meet  with  more  than  one  or  two  in  a 
whole  county. 

Another  error  has  been  that  of  taking  the  female  convents  in 
later  times  and  in  other  countries  as  types  of  our  own.  It  may 
be  very  well  for  Boman  Catholics  to  assert  the  unchangeability 
of  their  Church,  and  claim  for  her  our  Elizabeth's  proud  motto, 

*  semper  eadem;'  but  all  history  shows  that  from  century  to 
century  she  has  deteriorated,  ana  that  her  institutions  have  been 
greatly  modified,  too,  by  the  conditions  of  race  and  country. 
Now,  a  greater  difference  really  subsisted  between  our  convents 
in  the  middle  ages  and  those  of  modem  times  than  is  seen  in 
the  present  day  between  the  Protestant  sisterhoods  of  Germany 
and  the  severest  conventual  rule  in  Spain  or  Italy.  In  looking 
over  the  *  Injunctions '  from  time  to  time  issued  to  the  nuns  by 
their  clerical  superiors,  or  by  the  general  council,  we  find  many 
hints  of  the  superior  freedom  they  enjoyed.  They  were  permitted 
to  visit  their  parents  or  relations,  *  for  recreation^  or  when  sick^ 

*  or  to  follow  them  to  the  grave  ;'  they  were  also  allowed  to  go 
on  pilgrimage  (the  reader  will  remember  Chaucer's  pleasant 
lady-prioress  is  one  of  his  goodly  company  of  pilgrims)  ;  they 
were  also  allowed  to  quit  the  convent '  to  make  cures,'  an  inci- 
dental proof  how  hignly  the  medical  skill  of  the  convent  was 
esteemed  in  those  days ;  while  the  abbess  of  a  '  royal  abbey ' 
attended  the  cour  pleniere  at  the  three  great  festivals,  to  do 
homage  to  the  king,  as  the  feudal  lord,  for  the  fiefs  she  held. 

We  have  much  curious  information  respecting  these  female 
establishments,  and  as  this  can  be  found  in  a  work  so  easy  of 
access  as  the  '  Monasticon,'  it  seems  strange  that  so  much  mis- 
apprehension should  have  hitherto  prevailed  respecting  them, 
for,  from  the  minuteness  of  the  details,  we  can  follow  the  nun 
throughout  her  daily  life,  marking  how  she  employed  her  time^ 
how  she  passed  her  leisure  hours,  and  almost  find  out  what 
each  day  she  had  for  dinner. 

The  'rule'  which  was  followed  by  the  nuns  in  all  the 
'regular'  convents  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  which  was 
adhered  to  also  by  the  later  orders  with  but  a  few  slight 
alterations,  was  that  of  St.  Benedict,  as  amended  by  Lanfranc. 
This  rule  was  comparatively  free  from  those  severities  of  dis- 
cipline which  characterized  the  later  conventual  rules,  and 
directed  that  each  day  was  to  be  passed  in  the  alternation  of 
religious  services  with  labour  of  various  kinds,  both  physical 
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and  mental.  Intervals  of  recreation  were  allowed,  and  under 
certain  arrangements  the  nuns  could  both  visit  and  be  visited. 
The  community,  if  in  an  abbey,  was  under  the  rule  of  an  abbess ; 
if  a  priory,  then  the  prioress  was  superior.  As  the  abbesses  of 
the  four  chief  abbeys,  Barking,  Wilton,  Romsey,  and  Shaftes- 
bury, were,  in  right  of  their  large  landed  estates,  feudal  supe- 
riors, and  therefore  ranked  among  the  *  baronage,'  they  were 
addressed  by  the  king  as  *  dearly  beloved  cousin,'  required  to  do 
homage,  and  to  furnish  the  specified  number  of  men  for  foreign 
service.  These  ladies,  aa '  baronesses,'  took  their  seats  in  the 
county  court,  or  in  their  own  *  courts  baron/  where  they  could 
summon  offenders  before  them  and  pass  sentence.  These,  of 
course,  were  secular  offices ;  but  in  relation  to  their  sisterhood,  a 

feneral  superintendence  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  required, 
he  abbesses  of  these  chief  abbeys  were  of  noble,  and  sometimes 
of  royal  birth,  and  every  arrangement  of  these  great  establish- 
ments shows  that  they  were  intended  for  the  higher  orders. 
The  greater  number  of  convents,  however,  seem  to  have  been 
the  abode  of  women  of  the  middle  classes.  With  the  mere 
exception  that  the  abbess  presided  over  the  abbey,  and  the 
prioress  over  the  priory,  and  that  the  abbess  bore  a  crozier,  the 
rank  and  power  of  these  superiors  seem  to  have  been  equal, 
while  the  duties  of  the  subordinate  officers,  both  in  abbey  and 
priory,  were  precisely  the  same. 

The  second  officer  was  the  sub-prioress,  and  on  her  devolved 
the  general  superintendence  of  the  convent ;  she  was  also  to 
visit  the  infirmary  and  converse  with  the  sick,  and,  in  the 
absence  of  the  abbess,  preside  in  the  chapter.  The  next  officer 
brings  us  to  the  great  speciality  of  the  English  convent,  the 
Buho  j1.  This  was  the  '  prsDcentrix,'  who  is  required  to  be  '  a 
*  lettered  nun,'  for  to  her  were  consigned  *  the  keys  of  the 
'  bookcase,'  and  she  both  chose  the  book,  and  appointed  the  nun 
who,  as  is  the  case  in  convents  to  the  present  day,  read  during 
dinner.  Her  especial  office,  however,  was,  as  the  name  implies, 
to  lead  the  *  church  song.'  In  the  churches  expressly  appro- 
priated to  nuns,  the  service  appears  to  have  been  performed, 
with  the  exception  of  high  mass,  entirely  by  them,  for  it  was 
a  family  service.  In  cases  where,  as  in  towns,  the  church  was  also 
parochial,  the  nuns  occupied  the  right  side,  hidden  from  view 
by  slant  gratings ;  but  even  then  it  appears  that  the  pnocentrix 
led  the  singing,  for  the  organ,  played  by  a  nun  appointed  by 
her,  was  always  placed  there.  Many  a  writer  of  the  middle 
a^es  refers  to  the  exquisite  singing  of  the  nuns,  who,  imder  the 
superintendence  of  the  praecentiix,  occupied  their  respective 
stalls,  which  were  opposite  each   other,  and   the   service  was 
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cbanted  by  alternate  choirs,  the  preecentrix,  who  occupied  the 
stall  opposite  the  saperior,  leading,  just  as  the  precentor  leads  in 
cathedrals.  This  officer's  duties  were  very  important,  for  the 
musical  instruction  of  the  nuns  wholly  deyolved  upon  her ;  while 
as  keeper  of  the  books  she  was  entrusted  with  what,  in  the 
Benedictine  convent,  was  viewed  as  the  most  valuable  of  its 
treasures.  There  seems  little  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  prsecentrix, 
as  chief  among  the  '  lettered  nuns,'  was  the  principal  teacher 
of  the  convent-school. 

The  next  officer,  the  '  cellaress,'  had  the  general  superinten- 
dence of  the  secular  affiurs  of  the  convent ;  and  from  the 
minute  directions  to  the  cellaress  of  Barking  Abbey,  we  find 
that  her  duties  were  multifarious  indeed.  There  was  not  only 
the  general  supervision  of  a  large  establishment,  consisting  of 
nuns,  lay  sisters,  servants,  workmen,  and  outdoor  labourers,  but 
there  were  numerous  farms  that  came  under  her  management, 
and  outlying  estates,  which  had  to  be  well  looked  after,  as  to 

*  what  is  owing  by  dyvers  farmers  and  rent-gaderers,  and  see 
'  that  it  be  payde  as  soon  as  it  maye  ;'  also,  '  tp  see  her  hay  be 
'  mowed  and  made  in  tyme,  to  be  sure  of  pasture  for  her 
'  oxen,  and  to  see  that  all  her  houses  wythin  her  office  be  suffi- 
'  santly  repayred ' — a  tolerable  beadroU  of  '  duties ;'  and  added 
to  all  this,  she  is  to  make  careful  provision  for  the  ^  ladies'  * 
cuisifte^  which  consisted  of  anything  but  '  lenten  fare.'*  In 
consequence  of  her  numerous  duties,  the  cellaress  was  allowed 
to  be  absent  from  many  of  the  daily  services,  and  had  also  greater 
licence  in  leaving  the  convent,  and  in  conversing  with  strangers. 

*  Truly,'  says  a  diurlish  homiliBt  of  the  fifteenth  century,  *  these 

*  wymmen  schidde  be  callyd  huswifes,  other  thanne  recluses ;' 
and  well  was  it  for  the  convent  that  they  were. 

The  ^  chamberlain '  was  the  next  officer,  her  duties  beinc;,  as 
the  name  implies,  a  general  superintendence  of  the  housenold 
arrangements.  At  firat  sight  we  are  surprised  to  find  such  an 
officer  ranking  so  high ;  but  when  we  remember  how  important 

^  The  whole  of  these  directions  will  be  found  in  the  '  Monastioon,'  vol.  L, 
under  the  head  of '  Barking  Abbey.'  The  reader  accustomed  to  connect 
ideas  of  spare  diet  with  the  nun  s  life  will  be  surprised  to  read  of  the 
ample  provision  of  beef  and  mutton,  and  poultry  of  various  kinds,  among 
which  are  particularly  specified  *  ^eose  for  Michaelmas.'  The  provision 
of  wine  and  ale  is  ample,  and  during  each  week  in  Lent  each  lady  is  to 
be  supplied,  in  addition,  with  two  pounds  of  almonds,  five  i>ounds  of  rice, 
one  pound  of  fi^,  and  one  pound  of  raisins.  The  almonds  and  fruit 
were,  probably,  mtended  as  a  dessert,  after  their  salt  fish ;  the  rice,  we 
rather  think,  was  for  rice-milk,  which  would  pleasantly  supply  the  want 
of  the  meat  for  breakfast  during  Lent.  The  diet  in  the  inferior  convents 
was,  doubtiess,  less  expensive ;  but  in  none  of  them  have  we  found  any 
proof  Uiat  really  low  living  was  thought  necessary. 
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the  office  of  chamberlain  was,  even  at  the  king's  court,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  having  to  assign  to  each  one  his  place,  we  shall 
cease  to  wonder  that  the  officer  of  an  establishment  which,  as 
well  as  consisting  of  numerous  inmates  of  different  ranks,  pro- 
vided lodgings  for  a  large  number  of  guests,  often  of  noble, 
sometimes  even  of  royal  birth,  should  be  placed  among  the 
superiors.  The  chamberlain  was  to  be  an  elderly  nun ;  she  was 
to  superintend  the  novices,  receive  the  guests,  and  take  charge 
of  the  spinning  and  weaving.  The  next  officer  was  the 
'  kitchener/  We  smile  at  this  name,  and  think  of  the  spit  and 
fryiag-pan ;  but  it  was  only  a  general  superintendence  of  cooks 
and  kitchenmaids  that  was  required.  At  a  time  when  the 
'  ginger  and  pepper,  cummin  and  safi&on,'  so  largely  used,  were 
so  dear,  and  when  spices,  highly  prized  in  those  days,  ranged  in 
price  between  £2  and  £6  per  pound,  and  were  all  in  demand  for 
the  elaborate  cookery  for  the  tables  of  the  upper  classes,  it  was 
indeed  necessary  that  careful  superintendence  should  be  exer- 
cised. But  there  was  much  delicate  confectionery,  too ;  and  for 
this  from  the  earliest  days  the  nuns  were  celebrated,  and  this  we 
find  was  one  of  the  '  accomplishments '  to  be  learnt  only  in  the 
convent  school. 

The  next  officer  held  a  most  important  station  in  days  when 
female  leechcraft  was  so  highly  valued ;  this  was  the  '  infirmaress,' 
and  to  her  the  whole  charge  of  the  sick  and  convalescent  was 
consigned.  She  had  especial  attendants,  even  a  separate 
kitchener.  She  was  also,  from  the  character  of  her  office, 
viewed  as  a  'spiritual  person,'  and  therefore  she  conducted 
worship  and  heard  confession.  Those  nuns  who  possessed 
medical  skill  were  associated  with  her,  and  from  them  the  whole 
neighbourhood,  especially  in  distant  parts  of  the  country, 
received  advice  and  aid.  The  belief  that  singular,  almost 
mysterious,  curative  powers  were  possessed  by  women,  was  an 
article  of  faith  as  old  as  the  Runic  spell ;  and  our  forefathers 
more  willingly  bowed  to  that  belief  when  the  holy  sister  herself 
became  the  leech ;  and  the  healing  draught  was  drank  in  fullest 
assurance  of  faith,  when  mixed  by  the  white  hands  of  the  lady 
abbess. 

The  other  convent  officers  were  the  '  sacrist,'  whose  duty  was 
confined  to  the  church ;  the  *  superintendent  of  the  novices,' 
and  most  probably  of  the  scholars  also  ;  and  the  '  pensioneress,' 
to  whom  was  assigned  payment  of  pensions  and  oare  of  the  daily 
dole,  which  consisted  of  bread  and  pottage,  and  was  each  morning 
distributed  at  the  convent  gate.  The  female  servants,  who 
seem  to  have  been  very  numerous,  were  probably  hired ;  but 
there  were  a  higher  class,  termed  lay  sisters,  who  were  employed 
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in  the  infirmary  and  in  waiting  on  the  '  ladies/  as  the  nuns  were 
designated.  These  wore  the  habit,  and  although  not  subjected 
to  so  strict  a  rule,  were  considered  as  belonging  to  the  order. 

It  would  be  very  interesting  if  we  could  discover  rules  as 
ample  for  the  government  of  the  convent  school  as  those  which 
relate  to  the  duties  of  the  cellaress.  Unfortunately,  none  have 
been  handed  down  to  us,  and  it  is  only  from  passing  references 
that  we  can  obtain  any  information.  From  an  early  veriter, 
Alfred  of  Bievesby,  we  learn  that  very  young  children  were 
sometimes  inmates  of  these  schools,  and  that  they  were  treated 
with  great  tenderness.  Very  young  boys,  too,  it  appears,  were 
sometimes  admitted  ;  for  the  two  half-brothers  of  Henry  YI., 
Edmund  and  Jasper  Tudor,  were  consigned  to  the  care  of  the 
abbess  of  Barking.  The  regulations  under  which  female  scholars 
were  received  cannot  be  ascertained.  At  a  later  period,  payment 
was  probably  expected,  for  in  dean  Kentwode's  injunctions  to 
the  nuns  of  St.  Helen's  (fifteenth  century),  he  expressly  pro- 
hibits them  receiving  children  to  educate,  '  but  yf  (except)  ye 
'  proffite  tume  to  ye  vayle  of  ye  same  house ;'  but  in  earlier 
times,  according  to  Lanu-anc's  rule,  the  teaching  was  doubtless 
gratuitous*  It  is  very  probable,  too,  that  in  towns  the  scholars 
might  come  for  daily  instruction  only. 

The  convent  school  was,  we  have  little  doubt,  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  prsecentrix,  an  office  well  suited  to  her 
as  a  '  lettered  nun,'  and  from  her  the  pupils  doubtless  received 
instruction  both  in  grammar  and  ^pncksong/  With  her,  as 
in  modern  female  convents,  were  associated  those  nuns  whose 
education  fitted  them  for  the  office  of  teacher.  Nor  is  there 
any  reason  to  suppose  that  these  'lettered  nuns'  were  but 
few.  There  are  repeated  injunctions  to  nims  that  certain  por- 
tions of  their  time  should  be  passed  in  reading ;  and  the  rules  of 
the  Oilbertine  order  actually  direct  (and  this  is  in  the  twelfth 
century)  that  '  none  of  the  sisters  shoidd  write  (copy)  books 
without  *  leave  of  the  grand  prior.'  It  seems  difficult  to  account 
for  this  prohibition,  since  at  so  early  a  day  there  were  but  few 
books,  save  in  Latin  and  on  religious  suojects;  it,  however, 
shows  that  the  convent  maidens  must  have  been  tolerably 
familiar  both  with  the  use  of  the  pen  and  with  Latin,  to  render 
any  injunction  about  writing  books  necessary.  The  instruction 
was,  of  course,  in  Latin,  that  ^  native  language  of  the  cloister  ; ' 
and  the  self-same  books  were  used,  and  the  same  general  routine 
was  followed,  in  the  school  for  girls  as  for  boys.     The  wisdom  of 

g'ving  a  different  and  inferior  education  to  women,  our  fore- 
thers  in  these  '  dark  ages '  were  unable  to  comprehend. 
But  although  thus  educated,  the  nurseling  of  the  convent 
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Bchool  did  not  become  mascaline.  Brought  up  among  women, 
how  could  she  P  For  she  saw  in  the  active  cellaress  the  type  of 
the  lady  of  the  castle,  bound  to  provide  every  necessary  for  a 
large  establishment,  and  to  superintend  its  distribution.  She 
saw  the  '  lettered  nun '  laying  aside  her  book  or  her  pen  to 
visit  the  infirmary  or  the  sick ;  and  she  looked  on  the  miracles 
of  fine  needlework,  wrought  by  those  delicate  fingers,  for  cope 
or  altar-cloth,  with  an  admiration  akin  to  that  awakened  by  the 
snowy  vellum  and  the  rich  colouring  of  the  gorgeous  missal. 

There  is  one  very  important  point  in  regard  to  these  times 
which  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  noticed ;  it  is,  that  no 
kind  of  *  woman's  work'  was  looked  upon  with  contempt. 
'  Let  her  go  spin,'  was  the  contemptuous  reply  of  the  churlish 
scholar  at  the  revival  of  letters,  when  an  equal  education  was 
claimed  for  women.  *  The  needle  for  women,  books  for  men,' 
was  the  outcry  of  all  who  boasted  a  classical  taste,  until  but  as 
yesterday.  How  different  the  feeling  of  chivalrous  Europe, 
where  even  the  distaff  was  honoured  as  the  emblem  of  maiden- 
hood !  How  does  the  old  romancer  tell  us,  as  the  climax  of  his 
heroine's  many  accomplishments,  that  ^sche  couthe  worke  al 
'manor  thyngs;'  and  how  does  Gower's  knight  dwell  upon 
his  lady's  skill  in  '  woman's  work,'  how, 

'  When  she  taketh  her  worke  in  hande, 
Of  weviDg  or  embroiderie, 
Then  can  I  not  but  muse,  and  prie 
Upon  her  fingers  long  and  small.' 

But  yet  we  find  the  lady  can  also  discourse  most  learnedly,  and 
with  such  eloquence  too,  that 

'  The  vertue  of  her  goodly  speche 
Is  verily  mjm  herte's  leche.' 

Partly  misled  by  violent  denunciations  against  all  and  every- 
thing 'popish' — the  result  of  a  feeling  not  altogether  un- 
natural in  writers  fighting  in  the  thick  of  the  contests  of  the 
sixteenth  century — ^but  more  by  that  most  easily  besetting 
error,  applying  the  tests  of  the  present  day  to  the  past,  many 
writers  on  this  subject  have  viewed  female  convents  as  institu- 
tions of  very  questionable  benefit ;  while  by  some  they  have  been 
even  denounced  as  injurious.  Now,  to  judge  fairly  of  any 
institution,  we  should  ever  bear  in  mind  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  originally  intended ;  and  when  we  look  at  the  unsettled 
state  of  society  during  the  earlier  portion  of  the  middle  ages, 
wo  shall  perceive  that»  but  for  the  sheltering  aid  of  the  convent, 
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desolate  women  would  have  been  in  great  measure  without  a 
home,  and  young  girls  certainly  without  instruction. 

As  to  the  charges  so  vaguely  brought  of  the  immorality  of 
their  inmates,  these  have  mostly  originated  in  the  vicious 
fabliaux,  which,  as  we  remarked  at  the  outset,  cannot  he 
accepted  as  pictures  of  English  life ;  or  else  in  the  shameless 
Latin  rhymes  of  some  ribald  scholar  of  the  twelfth  century, 
who,  with  his  riotous  companions,  filled  Paris  with  dismay. 
Now,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  inquire,  we  find  the  popular 
feeling  towards  the  nun  in  England,  actually  respectful.  Ballads 
and  stories  anything  but  to  the  credit  of  both  monks  and  friars 
ore  numerous  enough,  but  we  have  only  met  vfith  one  that 
refers  to  female  convent  life,  and  that  is  creditable — tho  tale  of 
the  lady  prioress  who  so  cleverly  entraps  the  four  evil-doers 
into  their  own  snare.  Chaucer,  so  sarcastic  upon  every  religious 
order,  '  showing  up '  monk  and  friar  alike,  bestows  upon  his 
lady  prioress  ms  gentlest  touches ;  and  if  there  is  a  slight 
degree  of  formality  about  her,  it  only  seems  more  strongly  to 
mark  her  separation  from  the  everyday  world.  Piers  Plough- 
man, who  spares  uo  one,  does  not  wholly  overlook  the  nun  or 
her  faults.  But  then  we  find  him  assigning  her  just  the  cha- 
racteristics most  likely  to  be  met  with  in  commonplace  women 
secluded  from  active  life,  and  yet  compelled  to  live  together. 
'  Wrath/  who  tells  us  that  his  aunt  is  an  abbess,  says  she 
would  '  liefer  swoon  or  dye '  than  bear  opposition  to  her  will  j 
and  he  gives  a  laughable  picture  of  the  '  poore  ladies '  quar- 
relling with  most  unseemly  bitterness ;  '  dame  Joan'  attacxing 
'  dame  Clarice'  on  account  of  her  parentage,  and  '  dame 
Clarice'  retorting  with  disreputable  charges  against  dame 
Joan's  mother,  until  the  war  becomes  general,  and  all  join  in 
abuse  of  '  Pemel  the  prioress,'  who,  they  unanimously  agree,  is 
unworthy  of  her  office,  and  who  certainly  was  so  if  the  charges 
were  true.* 

*  Ero  poasine  Ax>m  the  subjoct,  it  is  most  important  to  romark,  that 
evon  Uoory  VIII. 's  Commisaionera,  although  charged  with  the  very 
emind  of  inscovoriug  ill  conduct  in  the  inhabitants  of  these  couvonts, 
did  not  dare  to  bring  one  cliorge  of  immoral  conduct  against  the  highor 
female  establishments.  Against  one  or  two  of  the  more  obscure,  vaguo 
uhargua  were  made ;  but  the  Commissionere  ountented  thembelvos,  as 
regarded  the  wealthy  abboya,  with  confiscating  ail  their  property,  and 
turning  out  their  inmates  nith  a  miserable  pittance  for  tho  nujia,  nnd  a 
bore  subsistence  for  tho  '  lady  abbess  '—sure  proof  that  their  conduct  and 
character  wore  above  all  suspiciuu.  It  is,  indeed,  curious  to  see  how  the 
writ«irs  of  tho  sixteenth  century  attack  rather  the  wealthy  independeuoe 
uf  tbtisa  cunveutij,  tluui  tho  choructor  of  their  inmates.  To  men  devoted 
to  daesical  ideas,  the  notion  that  women,  uncontrolled  by  father  or 
husband,  should  be  allowod  to  manage  their  own  offoira,  far  more,  to  be 
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That  sucli  homely  squabbles  took  place  in  the  inferior  conyents, 
and  that  there  might  be  much  pride  of  place  among  the  higher, 
we  can  readilv  allow ;  but  still,  as  we  have  remarked,  the  convent 
offered  benefits  not  to  be  found  elsewhere — a  welcome  retreat 
for  many  a  woman  unfitted  for  the  sterner  business  of  life,  and 
the  only  available  school  for  the  young.  That  the  convent  school 
fulfilled  its  duties  well,  the  general  character  of  the  higher  class 
of  women  during  the  middle  ages  proves ;  for  that  evil  example 
must  produce  evil  results  is  an  obvious  truth.  Now,  let  the 
reader  glance  over  the  pages  of  Froissart,  and  then  turn  to  those 
of  Evelyn,  or  Pepys  ;  the  character  of  the  Englishwoman  does  not 
stand  on  such  high  vantage  ground  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
as  in  that  of  Edward  III.,  and  yet  all  the  ladies  who  graced  the 
Court  of  the  victor  of  Cressy  were  nurselings  of  the  convent 
school. 

There  is  great  beauty  in  the  pictures  of  these  ladies,  whether 
they  are  painted  by  chronicler  or  poet.  How  gracefully  has 
Gower,  in  his  ^  Confessio  Amantis'  described  the  lady-love  to 
whom  '  Amans'  pays  such  duteous  homage  ! — ^her  '  goodlyhede 
'  and  innocence,  withouton  spot  of  any  blame* — and  anticipating 
the  lofty  feeling  of  Sydney  or  Spenser,  how  in  his  beautiful 
French  '  fialades'  does  he  dwell  upon  the  pure  and  noble  cha- 
racter of  her  to  whom  he  proffers  *  lowliest  service,'  for — 

'  Full  well  I  know  the  worth 
Of  her,  my  lady  dear ;  and  when  I  view 
Her  many  graces,  her  sweet  gentle  cheer. 
Her  saiutliest  converse,  her  all  spotless  fkme, 
'Tis  joy  I  wis  to  serve  her  ever  near, 
Without  one  thought  that  hath  or  harm  or  blame.' 

This  verse  from  another  of  his  '  Balades' — and  we  have  aimed  at 
making  the  translations  as  literal  as  possible — ^reads  almost  like  a 
sonnet  of  Spenser's : 

*  In  thee,  my  sovereign  sweetest  lady  love, 
Where  is  the  excellence  I  cannot  find  ? 
If  worth  I  seek,  thou  art  all  woith  above  ; 
If  beauty,  'tis  in  thy  fair  face  enshrined ; 
If  grace,  all  grace  art  thou  ;  all  that  we  love, 
All  that  the  mind  can  seek  in  thee  combine  ; 
Then,  O  thrice  blessed  he,  whose  life  is  linked  with  thine  1' 

at  the  head  of  large  establishments,  was  really  monstrous.  Classical 
antiquity  oould  show  no  such  anomaly ;  wherefore,  then,  should  modem 
Europe  r  In  ancient  Qreece  every  woman  was  the  household  drudge, 
it  was  her  appointed  lot;  and  much  choice  Latin  was  wasted  in 'Uie 
attempt  to  prove  that  such  should  be  the  lot  of  women  in  the  sixteenth 
century. 
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But  it  may  be  said  that  this  is  the  mere  homage  of  a  poet-lover. 
We  must,  however,  remember  that  Gower  expressly  tells  us, 
in  the  short  introduction  to  his '  Balades/  that  they  are  expressly 
intended  *  for  the  use  of  all  lovers,'  and  therefore  they  must,  to  a 
certain  extent,  shadow  forth  the  feelings  of  the  age.  But 
Chaucer,  no  less  than  Gower,  bears  testimony  to  the  respectful, 
almost  reverential  feeling  with  which  women  were  regarded  in 
the  fourteenth  century.  His  testimony,  too,  is  more  direct, 
inasmuch  as  he  mostly  puts  it  into  the  lips  of  the  companions  of 
his  merry  pilgrimage. 

Thus,  m  the  '  Man  of  Lawes'  tale,  Custance  is  described — 

'  In  her  there  was  highe  beauty  withoute  pride, 
And  youth e  withouten  blame  or  aughte  folie, 
To  al  her  workes,  virtue  was  her  sure  guide. 
She  was  the  miroir  of  al  curtesie ; 
Her  herte,  the  veray  chambre  of  holiness ;' 

and  poor  Griseldis,  rising  with  her  changed  fortune,  who  was 

'  So  discrete,  and  faire  of  eloquence, 
And  so  benigne,  so  digne  of  reverence. 
And  could^  so  the  peple's  herte  embrace, 
That  eche  her  loved  that  looked  on  her  &ce , 

and  then  there  is  Canace,  so  full  of  *  veray  womanly  benignitee  ;' 
and  Dame  Eglantine,  the  lady  prioress,  '  so  pleasant,  and  amiable 
'  of  cheer/ so  courteous  to  the  rough  company,  who  seem  compelled 
to  treat  her  with  an  involuntary  deference,  and  with  her  kindly 
feelings  stretching  forth  toward  every  living  thing,  'for  all 
*  was  conscience  and  tender  herte  ;' — surely  these  must  have  been 
transcripts  of  the  noble  and  graceful  ladies  which  the  great 
painter  of  human  life  had  actually  seen  and  known. 

In  the  character  of  these  ladies  of  the  middle  ages,  there  seems 
to  us,  however,  a  combination  also  of  qualities  not  always  seen 
in  the  women  of  modem  times,  and  which  perhaps  has  led  to 
that  most  incorrect  notion,  that  they  were  masculine.  This 
they  certainly  were  not.  But  then  that  type  of  womanhood 
which  has  K>und  strange  favour  among  some  writers — the 
creature  all  smiles  and  tears,  the  helpless  being  well  content  for 
tenderness  to  yield  up  all  claim  to  respect — was  not  the  type  of 
womanhood  in  the  middle  ages,  more  especially  in  England. 
The  ennobling  creed  of  chivalry  looked  up  to  woman,  not  as  the 
mere  personification  of  gentleness  and  beauty,  but  as  the  inspirer 
of  all  high  and  noble  thoughts ;  not  the  graceful  idol  only,  but 
the  nurse  and  cherisher  of  those 

'  High  thoughts  seated  in  a  heart  of  courtesy,' 
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whicli  were  tlie  especial  claim  of  the  knight.     And  thus,  when 
Gower,  in  another  of  his  graceful '  Balades/  tells  the  lady  he  is 

'  Honouring  all  goodness,  when  I  honour  thee, 
And  following  aye  thy  footsteps  heedfully, 
For  to  all  good  they  tend ;  sweet  lady  mine  ! 

he  but  echoes  the  feeling  of  all  chivalrous  Europe. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  historians  who  have  viewed  chivalry 
as  a  mere  'fanciful  institution'  should  have  been  puzzled  at 
many  an  anomaly  that  meets  us  in  the  middle  ages.  If  viewed 
as  a  thing  of  gorgeous  pageantry  and  holiday  observance  alone, 
it  might  deserve  that  name ;  but  when,  even  from  the  close  of 
the  twelfth  century,  we  find  a  feeling  of  courtesy,  a  sense  of 
justice,  above  all,  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  plighted  word, 
struggling  with  the  stall  lingering  barbarism  of  the  earlier 
period,  and  at  length  obtaining  the  mastery,  we  feel  that  it  must 
have  been  something  more  influential  than  a  mere  'fanciful 
'  institution,'  to  produce  such  results.  Still,  that  these  results 
were  produced  by  chivalry,  the  history  of  Europe  from  the 
twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  century  proves;  although  whence 
chivalry  arose,  and  under  what  conditions  it  first  appeared,  may 
perhaps  be  never  fully  known.  Phis  may  be  conceded ;  but 
still,  chivalry  stands  forth  in  mediaeval  history  as  *  a  great 
'  fact' — as  the  mighty  power  that  moulded  the  rude  mass  into 
order  and  beauty — ^the  resistless  influence  that  with  its  gentle 
mastery  swayed  millions  as  the  heart  of  one  man. 

In  the  popular  view  of  chivalry,  its  more  picturesque 
characteristics,  and  the  gentler  points  of  its  creed,  have  been, 
we  think,  far  too  exclusively  dwdt  upon.  While  the  knight's 
lowly  service  to  his  lady-love  and  his  kindliness  to  the  helpless 
have  been  the  theme  of  many  a  tale  and  ballad,  it  has  been 
forgotten  that  the  chivalric  vow  pledged  him  to  war  d  Voutrance 
against  all  evil-doers,  and  to  a  firm  adherence  to  the  very  letter 
of  his  plighted  word,  though  '  Mahound'  himself  had  exacted 
it.  That  respect  for  truthfulness — and  it  is  the  basis  of  that  firm 
adherence  to  his  word  which  made  the  Englishman  so  respected 
in  far-off  lands  in  past  times — was  certainly  one  of  the  gifts, 
not  the  least  in  value,  bestowed  by  chivalry  on  our  forefathers. 
It  ib  very  interesting  to  see  how  these  knightly  qualities  were 
reproduced  in  men  beyond  the  pale  of  *  gentle  birth  ;'  and  how 
the  genuine  Robin  Hood  ballads  echo  the  same  precepts  of  truth 
and  justice  as  the  kni<jhtly  creed — nor  are  they  wholly  un- 
combmed  with  a  rude  feoling  of  respect  for  women.  Now,  how 
influential  these  sterner  principles  of  the  knightly  code  were, 
we  have  many  an  instance  in  our  early  metrical  romances ;  but 
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the  most  suggestive  we  have  ever  met  with  is  Chaucer's  tale  of 
'  Griseldis/ 

This  tale,  which  even  to  the  present  day  has  found  strange 
favour  with  some,  appears  quite  out .  of  place  told  by  a  poet 
bred  up  at  the  chivalrous  Court  of  Edward  III.,  and  when 
*  homage  aux  dames'  was  the  very  wa.tchword  of  Europe ;  but  yet 
told  it  is,  and  most  touchingly,  by  our  great  early  poet.  The 
story  itself  is  well  known ;  but  the  skill  of  Chaucer  in  softening 
the  harsher  portions  is  very  noticeable.  The  marquess,  urged 
by  his  vassals  to  marry,  consents,  stipulating  that  he  shall  choose 
whom  he  pleases.  He  then  repdirs  to  the  cottage  of  his 
bondsman,  and  demands  his  daughter.  The  poor  old  man,  of 
course,  assents.  ^  Oriseldis'  is  the  lord's  address  to  his  kneeling 
bondswoman  : 

<  It  liketh  to  your  fader  and  to  me, 
That  I  you  wed,' 

How  different  is  this  address  to  the  eager  suit  and  anxious 
pleadings  of  Gower's  knight ! — ^how  different  Arcite's  feeling  in 
Ghaucer^s  truly  chivalrous  *  Knight's  Tale !' — 

*  Only  the  sighte  of  her  whom  that  I  serve, 
Tho'  that  I  never  may  her  grace  deserve, 
Wonlde  have  sufficed  right  enow  for  me/ 

No  such  feeling  has  the  marquess.  He  tells  his  bondsmaiden 
that  he  is  about  to  raise  her  to  wealth  and  dignity,  and  demands 
as  her  price  unqualified  submission — 

'  And  eke  when  I  say  y'a,  ye  say  not  nay/ 

'  Wondering  and  quaking,'  the  bewildered  maiden  gives  the 
most  unlimited  promise  that, 

*  Never  willingly, 

In  worke  ne  thoughte  I  will  you  disobey, 
For  to  be  dede,  tho'  me  were  lothe  to  die/ 

Thus  the  marriage  takes  place  under  circumstances  as  far 
removed  from  the  everyday  life  of  the  fourteenth  century  as 
are  her  subsequent  trisJs.  But  Oriseldis,  like  all  Chaucer's 
higher  female  characters,  is  a  beautiful  creation.  She  rises  with 
her  changed  fortunes,  and  wins  not  only  love,  but  '  reverence' 
from  all.  And  then  follow  her  cruel  trials,  when  she  is  suc- 
cessively bereft  of  her  two  children.  But  it  is  worth  observing 
that,  with  all  his  cruelty,  the  marquess  pretends  to  Griseldis 
that  he  ia  compelled  to  the  course  he  takes,  for  his  vassals  clamour 
against  him  on  account  of  his  marriage.     We  may  remark,  too. 
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that  he  always  treats  his  wife  with  the  respect  due  to  '  the  lady 

*  of  the  castle.'  He  does  not  arouse  her  sense  of  injury  by  wanton 
insult,  bidding  her  kneel  down  and  pull  off  his  boots  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  company,  like  the  Italian  husband ;  nor  does 
he  degrade  her  in  the  presence  of  her  servants,  like  Petruchio. 
Such  incidents,  even  in  a  tale,  the  nobler-minded  Englishmen  of 
the  fourteenth  century  would  not  have  borne.  It  is  indeed  only 
with  her  third  trial  that  wilful  cruelty  on  the  part  of  the 
marquess  seems  to  poor  Griseldis  to  begin.  It  is  true,  he  has 
the  right  to  send  her  back,  that  he  might  wed  some  fairer,  and, — 
the  old  plea,  highly-born  damsel ;  but  then,  he  was  not  compelled 
to  drive  her  forth  portionless,  and  almost  garmentless.  This 
was  wanton  cruelty,  and  in  her  touching  appeal  we  see  that  she 
feels  it  to  be  so.  Still  there  is  no  opposition,  not  even  remonstrance, 
but  submission  is  pushed  to  an  extent  that,  in  spite  of  Chaucer's 
admirable  skill,  is  really  revoltign. 

Now,  wherefore  was  this  story  told?  Surely  not  as  a  lesson  to  the 
lady,  taught  to  expect  all  the  homage  of  a  chivalrous  age ;  surely 
not  to  the  active  wife,  secured  both  by  law  and  long-established 
usage  in  her  right  Xo  buy  and  sell,  and  enter  into  legal  contracts, 
wholly  independently  of  her  husband*  It  was  because  Griseldis  is 
the  type  of  that  grand  chivalric  doctrine — that  the  plighted  word 
must  be  kept,  whatever  the  cost — a  homily,  indeed,  upon  the  text, 

*  he  sweareth  to  his  own  hurt  and  changeth  not' — that  Chaucer  has 
told  her  story,  and  told  it  so  touchingly.  Throughout  the  whole 
narrative,  the  low  birth  of  Griseldis  is  brought  prominently  for- 
ward ;  but  more  prominently  still,  her  unwavering  fidelity  to  her 
solemn  promise.  This  ever  rises  up  before  her,  and  sternly 
forbids  resistance.  It  is  this  that  raises  the  peasant  maiden  to  a 
loftier  height  than  that  of  '  the  lady  of  Saluce's  fair  domain,'  and 
lifts  the  mere  passive  sufferer  into  a  heroine,  who,  to  keep  her 
solemnly  plighted  word,  endures  more  than  death  itself.  And 
therefore,  when  at  length  Griseldis  stands  in  her  hall,  her 
children  restored  to  her,  her  husband  praising  her  matehless 
worth,  and  the  reason  of  all  her  harsh  trials  explained,  we 
perceive  that  it  was  not  as  the  mere  much-enduring  wife, 
suffered  at  length  to  take  the  place  conceded  to  her  by  the 
tyrant  wearied  at  last  of  tormenting  her,  but  as  the  lady  worthy 
of  *  al  honour  and  worshippe,'  whose  peerless  faith,  so  bitterly 
tried,  shall  be  the  theme  of  the  minstrel,  and  even  point  the 
moral  of  the  holy  legend.  Thus  it  was  that  the  story  of 
Griseldis  could  be  listened  to  with  interest  by  the  lady  prioress 
who  so  sweetly  told  the  tale  of  the  child  martyr  ;  by  the  knight, 
well  read  in  stories  of  knightly  truth  and  honour ;  even  by  the 
esquire,  all  devoted  as  he  was  to  feata  of  arms  and  lady-love. 
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But  the  plain  common  sense  and  kindly  feeling  of  the  other 
pilsrims  felt  that,  even  with  this  gloss,  the  story  was  repulsive  ; 
ana  thus  the  scholar,  even  when  narrating  Griseldis'  first  trial, 
remarks : — 

'  I  saye  that  evil  it  is 
To  assaye  a  wife,  whanne  that  it  is  no  nede.' 

Again,  in  the  conclusion,  as  though  anxious  to  disclaim  the 
charge  of  offering  her  as  a  wifely  example,  he  assures  them — 

'  This  story  is  saide,  not  for  that  wiv^  sholde 
Folowe  Griselde,  as  in  hnmilit6 ; — 
For  U  were  im])ortable  thd  they  toolde. 
But  for  that  eveiy  wight  in  his  degree, 
Sholde  be  as  constant  in  adversit6e 
As  was  Griselda' 

We  have  ffone  over  this  story ^more  at  length,  not  only  because 
it  so  strongly  illustrates  the  most  important  principle  of  the 
chivalric  creed,  but  for  the  light  it  seems  to  throw  upon  the 
popular  feeling  in  respect  to  women  during  the  middle  ages. 
This  story,  under  the  title  of  'Patienb  Grissel,'  became  in  the 
sixteenth  century  actually  popular.  We  have  seen  many 
versions  of  it,  both  as  ballad  and  tale,  but  in  none  is  the  slightest 
attempt  made  to  soften  even  the  harshest  detail ;  in  none  is  there 
even  a  hint  that  the  sufferer  is  too  severely  tried.  As  the 
submissive  wife  she  is  celebrated  ;  and  the  right  of  the  stronger 
to  inflict  misery  on  the  weaker  is  recognised,  as  a  matter  of 
courbe,  almost  as  of  Divine  authority.  How  different  the  manlier 
feeling  of  a  chivalrous  age  I 

Nevertheless  we  have  been  told,  and  by  writers  who  are  cer- 
tainly entitled  to  notice,  that  although,  throughout  the  higher 
class,  the  chivalrous  element  was  most  influential,  especially  as 
remrded  respect  for  women,  it  was  utterly  powerless  in  raising  and 
reining  those  below.  Now,  we  think,  looking  to  the  feeling  to- 
wards women  as  exhibited  by  even  the  lower  classes  during  the 
middle  ages,  we  shall  find  that  chivalry  was  no  mere  '  pageant — 
'  like  a  uiing  painted  in  the  air,  far  above  the  heads  of  the  multi- 
'  tude,'  as  has  been  with  more  prettiness  than  truth  lately  re- 
marked; but  that  in  a  ruder  form,  and  under  less  picturesque  con 
ditions,  it  gave  laws  to  the  forester  even  as  to  the  knight.  Has 
the  reader  ever  remarked  the  hearty  feeling  of  justice,  the  eager 
determination  to  avenge  all  wrong,  the  devotion — ^tliough  rude — 
to  women,  which  the  genuine  Robin  Hood  ballads  display  P  We 
think  ho  must  have  been  struck  with  the  strong,  though  rough 
resemblance  of  the  gallant  outlaws  of  Sherwood  and  their  noble- 
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hearted  leader  to  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table  and  their 
•  peerless  king.  In  nges  when  in  respect  to  the  lower  classes  all 
instruction  was  oral — at  a  period,  too,  when  everything  around 
was  awakening  the  interest  of  an  energetic  and  rapidly  advancing 
race — what  teaching  was  more  likely  to  cherish  brave  and  gentle 
feeling  than  those  stirring  ballads,  sung  by  the  wandering 
minstrel  on  the  village  green,  or  told  beneath  the  pleasant  shade 
of  the  '  greenwood '  tree  P  But  we  have  other  genuine  old 
ballads — would  that  they  were  not  so  few  1 — and  they  all  bear 
witness  to  respect  for  women.  Let  the  reader  take  up  that 
capital  ballad — we  greatly  believe  it  to  be  one  of  our  very  oldest 
— *  William  of  Cloudesley.'  What  a  pleasant  picture  of  domestic 
life  it  gives ! — the  bold  outlaw,  amid  all  the  wild  freedom  and 
blithe  sport  of  the  merry  greenwood,  yearning  for  *  fayre  Alyce* 
and  his  '  chyldren  three ;  *  and  how  at  the  peril  of  his  neck,  he 
steals  back  to  his  homestead  to  his  '  best  treasures,'  as  he  so 
heartily  tells  the  sheriff.  Surely  it  could  scarcely  have  been 
among  a  wife-beating  peasantry  that  the  ballad  of  '  William  of 
'  Cloudesley'  became  so  popular.* 

In  the  outset  of  this  paper  we  remarked  how,  neither  in 
Anglo-Saxon  times  nor  during  the  middle  ages,  were  wcmien 
compelled  to  hard  field-labour.  Now,  this  exemption  could  not 
have  arisen  from  positive  law,  for  legislation  did  not  then  give 
laws  for  labour,  while  even  the  lord  of  the  soil  could  have  had 
little  power  to  arrange,  had  he  cared,  who  should  thresh  the 
wheat,  or  cut  and  carry  the  appointed  loads  of  firewood.     It 

*  That  wives  Bometimes  received  'the  discipline  of  the  stick,'  we, 
however,  cannot  deny,  especially  when  Piers  Ploughman,  our  great 
authority  in  all  points  respecting  the  lower  classes,  represents  '  Reason' 
himself  as  teaching  '  Tom  Stowne '  to  take  *  two  staves,'  and  fetch  his 
wife  home  from  the  wineshop.  Perhans,  however,  these  staves  were  only 
to  be  in  terrorem.  In  a  very  spirited  old  song  of  a  little  later  date,  '  Gode 
'  Gossipp^s  myne  a'  I '  one  of  the  merry  company  brings  a  dole^  charge 
against  her  husband  on  this  very  account;  but  from  the  indignant 
remarks  of  all  her  gossips,  '  Margaret  meke '  especially,  declaring  that 
to   such   evildoers   she  would  return  most  usurious  interest,  we  can 


has  not  sufficiently  allowed  for  the  spirit  of  badinage  which  our  forefathers 
certainly  deliehted  to  indulge  in.  When  the  minstrel,  in  the  doggrel 
rhymes  quoted,  compares  the  '  prettjy  woman '  to  a  fox,  and  a  wasp,  and 
o^er  equally  oomphmentary  emblems,  it  is  merely  a  joke,  at  whidi  the 
'  pretty  woman,'  we  have  httle  doubt,  laughed  as  heartily  as  the  by- 
standers. And  so,  in  the  ballad  of  '  Gode  Gossipp^s  mine  a'  I '  the  writer 
giyes  a  laughable  picture  of  a  female  merrvmakmg — bantering  the  good 
wives  upon  their  preference  for  *  muscadeUe,'  and  general  love  of  good 
cheer.  We  think  these  humorous  satires  go  far  in  proof  of  the  superior 
independence  ei^oyed  by  women  in  those  days. 
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must  have  been  the  unwritten  law  of  time-hallowed  usage— the 
lingering  echo,  indeed,  though  faint,  of  those  far-off  days  when  a 
mysterious,  almost  mythic  character  was  given  to  womanhood, 
but,  combined  with  the  fresher  influences  of  chivalry,  silently 
working  their  way  and  leavening  the  rude  mass  imperceptibly 
intp  gentleness. 

In  many  a  simple  observance  of  the  middle  ages,  too,  we  can 
perceive  the  latent  influences  of  chivalry.  In  the  festivals  at 
which  the  women  took  foremost  place ;  the  May  games,  with 
their  celebration  of  '  bold  Robin'  and  his  maid  Marian ;  in  the 
sports  of  the  village-green,  where  the  same  laws  that  presided 
over  the  tournament  directed  the  wrestling-match ;  even  that 
homely  institution  so  popular,  and  noticed  both  by  Piers 
Ploughman  and  Chaucer,  the  '  Dunmow  flitch.'  In  regard  to 
this,  very  suggestive  is  it  to  observe  that  the  oath  requires  each 
claimant  to  swear,  not  merely  that  there  had  been  no  actual 
difference,  but  that  neither  had  ever  wished  to  leave  the  other. 
Now,  the  absence  of  all  strife  might  seem  enough  for  such  as 
would  be  likely  to  claim  the  piize ;  but  is  not  this  appeal  to  the 
inmost  thoughts  another  proof  how  the  knightly  creed  swayed 
minds  all  unwitting  of  its  mighty  influence?  In  the  '  Gonfessio 
'  Amantis,'  Gower's  knight  declares  how  liffhtly  he  deems  all  his 
duteous  service  compared  with  that  silent  homage  that  will  not 
think  auffht  but  right  of  his  lady  love.  In  some  respects  we 
meet  with  a  strange  refinement  of  feelinff  among  our  forefathers, 
however  rude  in  other  respects  they  mignt  be.  Now,  could  this 
institution  have  originated  among  a  people  where  woman  was 
considered  as  a  mere  bond-slave  ? 

If  we  turn  to  the  mass  of  early  English  tales  and  ballads,  we 
shall  still  find  proofs  that  women  were  treated  with  respect ; 
and  mark,  too,  the  far  higher  moral  character  of  English  fiction 
as  compared  with  the  French  fabliau  and  the  coarse  Flemish 
stories  of  a  later  period ;  but  our  space  will  not  admit  of  what  is, 
indeed,  a  wide  subject  of  itself,  and  only  incidentally  connected 
with  that  before  us.  The  subject  of  the  middle  ages,  however, 
viewed  in  whatever  connection,  is  one  of  the  deepest  interest. 
After  having  been  for  so  many  years  ignored  as  unworthy  of 
notice,  it  has  at  length  been  found  that  the  hundreds  of  years 
during  which  Europe  was  rapidly  advancing  in  civilization, 
must  have  offered  events  worthy  of  notice,  and  a  state  of 
society,  too,  worth  inquiring  into.  Late  inquiries  as  to  Eng- 
land have  abundantly  proved  this.  Hallam,  by  no  means  a 
favourable  witness,  points  out  the  singular  acuteness  both  of  the 
legal  and  the  philosophical  writers  of  that  period ;  our  early 
poets  are  testimonies  to  themselves — ^sufficient  testimonies  ;  our 
*^  F  8 
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exquisite  architectural  remains  witness  to  a  higher  state  of  art 
than  the  present  day  can  show ;  while,  as  to  the  people,  Mr. 
Thorold  Rogers  has  proved  how  little  they  deserved  the  name  of 
barbarous,  and  in  how  many  respects  they  were  even  more 
prosperous  than  their  descendants. 

As  respects  the  condition  of  the  women  of  these  times,  we 
think  we  have  shown,  from  contemporary  sources,  that  from  the 
days  of  our  Plantagenets,  Englishwomen  received  an  education 
that  placed  them  on  an  equality  with  their  brethren ;  that  they 
possessed  legal  rights,  long  since  denied  to  them ;  and  that 
they  were  free  to  pursue  various  callings,  with  an  independence 
scarcely  recognised  even  in  the  present  day.  Surely,  then, 
while  welcoming  the  increasing  attention  now  paid  to  the  claims 
of  women,  we  should  keep  the  past  in  view.  It  is  scarcely  to 
the  credit  of  England  that  women  in  the  nineteenth  century 
should  still  be  denied  those  rights  which  our  forefathers  will- 
ingly conceded  more  than  five  hundred  years  ago. 


Art.  III. —  The  LcUest  Phase  of  the  UiUitariam  Controversy. 

(1.)  History  of  Eiixopecm  Morals^  from  Augtutttis  to  Charlemttgne. 
By  William  Edward  Hartpole  Lbcky,  MA.    2  vols.   Chapter 

I.  The  Natural  History  of  Morals,     Longmans. 

(2.)  The  Fortnightly  Beview,  for  May.    Chapmau  &  HalL    Article 

II.  *  Mr.  Lecky's  First  Chapter.'     By  the  Kditor. 

(3.)  Utilitarianism.    By  John  Stuart  Mill.     Third  Edition. 

«  Mr.  Lecky's  First  Chapter,'  or  at  least  the  chief  part  of  it, 
is  in  fact  a  work  distinct  from  the  history  of  European  morality 
which  precedes  it ;  a  work,  moreover,  which  is  no  artistic  part 
of  the  whole,  and  which  would  have  been  read  with  at  least  as 
much  interest,  and  with  the  advantage  of  reaching  more 
immediately  the  class  of  thinkers  best  qualified  to  criticise  it,  if 
it  had  been  published  in  a  separate  form.  Had  Mr.  Lecky, 
instead  of  prefixing  a  purely  philosophical  disquisition  to  his 
able  and  interestinff  book,  appended  to  it  a  supplementary 
chapter  founded  on  nis  historical  review,  and  discussing  what 
theoretical  inferences,  if  any,  seemed  to  be  justified  by  the  actual 
history  of  European  morality,  such  a  chapter  would  have  been  a 
valuable  and  integral  part  of  his  work.  But  it  was,  we  think, 
an  error  of  judgment  to  prefix  to  an  historic  review  of  the 
development  of  European  morality  a  disquisition  which  throws 
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no  light  whatever  on  the  historic  facts,  though  the  historic 
facts  might  well  have  thrown  a  strong  light  on  the  disquisition. 
As  it  iij,  we  prefer  to  treat  Mr.  Lecky's  *  First  Chapter/  as  it  has 
already  been  treated  by  an  able  and  caustic  adversary,  in  the 
*  Fortnightly  Review/ — Mr.  John  Morley — as  a  distinct  philo- 
sophical essay,  treating  of  the  psychology  of  ethics  in  relation 
to  the  history  of  moral  theories,  and  openinff  up  once  more  in 
all  its  breadth  the  controversy  between  Utilitarianism  and  an 
a  priori  theory  of  morality.  Mr.  Lecky's  eloquent  controversial 
fragment  against  Utilitarianism — for  such  it  is — has  already 
been  met  by  so  clever,  tart,  and  almost  shrill  a  reply  from  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  disciples  of  Mr.  J.  S.  MiU,  whose  own 
short  dissertation  on  the  subject  has  again  been  repeatedly 
quoted  on  both  sides,  that  we  shall  rarely  find  a  better  oppor- 
tunity for  a  review,  which  at  the  present  moment  seems  to  us 
likely  to  be  more  than  usually  profitable,  of  the  new  phase 
which  that  great  century-old  controversy  has  now  reached. 

The  reason  why  the  present  moment  seems  particularly 
hopeful  for  a  re-discussion  of  this  controversy  is,  that  Mr.  Lecky 
has  drawn  irom  Mr.  John  Morley  a  most  emphatic  reiteration 
of  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill's  repudiation  oi  the  selfish  system  of  ethics 
properly  so  called,  in  which,  again,  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  un- 
doubtedly concurs ;  so  that  we  do  not  know  a  single  English 
utilitarian  of  note  who  now  contends  for  resting  moral  obli- 
gation on  the  happiness  of  the  agent,  even  with  the  aid  of  all 
the  developments  which  the  doctrine  of  the  association  of  ideas 
lends  towards  the  transmutation  of  originally  selfish  motives 
into  motives  that  appear  ultimately  disinterested.  For  a  long 
time  it  seemed  very  doubtful  whether  the  Utilitarians  would,  or 
would  not  cling  to  the  happiness  of  the  agent — i.e.,  purely 
selfish  happiness — as  furnishing  the  ground  and  substance  of 
virtue;  trusting,  as  all  the  ablest  amon^  them  have  long  done,  to 
the  power  of  ideal  associations  for  subhming  our  primary  love  of 
our  own  happiness  into  an  attachment  as  deep  or  still  deeper  to 
the  means  oy  which  it  was  first  attained.  The  old  illustration 
of  the  supposed  growth  of  the  disinterested  love  of  money  for  its 
own  sake  out  of  the  interested  love  of  the  pleasures  which  money 
will  secure— or,  to  take  a  less  disagreeable  result  of  what  has  been 
held  to  be  the  same  process,  the  supposed  growth  of  the  baby's 
disinterested  love  for  its  mother  for  her  own  sake  out  of  the 
interested  love  of  the  pleasure  of  the  food  and  other  enjoyments 
with  the  supply  of  which  that  mother  is  so  closdy  associated  as 
means — had  long  fascinated  the  imaginations  of  Utilitarians  with 
the  illusion  that  they  had  reallv  rivalled  the  alchemists  in  a  far 
higher  region  of  existence,  and  had  discovered,  in  the  doctrine  of 
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the  association  of  ideas,  that  moral  philosopher's  stone,  contact 
with  which  could  transmute  all  the  base  metal  of  human  nature  into 
the  pure  gold  of  disinterested  love.  Without  meaning  to  deny  the 
genuineness  of  some  of  the  mental  changes  for  which  the  doctrine 
of  association  of  ideas  is  assigned,  and,  to  some  extent,  perhaps 
rightly  assigned,  as  the  efficient  cause,  we  regard  it  as  an  inunense 
step  towards  the  solution  of  the  theoretical  problem  as  to  the 
origin  of  our  moral  judgments,  that  the  greater  Utilitarians 
have  at  length  finally  abandoned  the  notion  of  taking  their 
stand  on  the  selfish  principle,  even  with  the  aid  of  this  poweriui 
manufacturing  process  for  changing  coarse  textures  into  fine. 
Mr.  Mill,  in  his  little  work  on  U  tuitarianism,  distinctly  Bays 
that  the  Utilitarian  standard  'is  not  the  agent's  own  greatest 
'  happiness,  but  the  greatest  amount  of  happiness  altogether ;  and  if 
'  it  may  possibly  be  doubted  whether  a  noble  character  is  always 
'  the  happier  for  its  nobleness,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  makes 
'  other  people  happier,  and  that  the  world  in  general  is  immensely 
'  a  gainer  by  it.  Utilitarianism,  therefore,  could  only  attain  its 
'  end  by  the  general  cultivation  of  nobleness  of  character,  even  if 
'  each  individual  were  only  benefited  by  the  nobleness  of  others, 

*  and  his  own,  so  far  as  nobleness  is  concerned,  were  a  sheer 

*  deduction  from  the  benefit.'  Elsewhere  he  uses  the  remarkable 
expression,  that  '  equal  amounts  of  happiness  are  equally  de- 
'  sirable,  whether  felt  by  the  same  or  by  difiPerent  persons.'  And 
Mr.   John   Morley  repeats   the  same  creed:    'The   happiness 

*  which  is  the  Utilitarian  standard  of  virtuous  action  is  not  merely 
'  the  happiness  of  the  agent,  but  of  everybody  affected  by  an 
'  action ;'  indeed,  Mr.  Morley  is  so  eager  to  marK  this  distinction, 
that  he  intimates  his  belief  or  hope  that  the  Utilitarian  school 
of  moralists  will  one   day  be  re-christened  'the  Beneficential 

*  School.'  We  hope  no  such  ponderous  word  may  be  adopted, 
if  only  that  we  may  continue  to  be  what  Homer  called  us, 
'  articulately-speaking  men ;'  but,  apart  from  that  objection, 
beneficence  does  not,  in  its  popular  use,  even  include  self-re- 
garding acts,  and  Mr.  John  Morley,  from  his  own  point  of  view,  is 
no  less  sagacious  than  logical,  in  protesting  warmly  against  the 
total  exclusion  of  these  from  the  category  of  right  acts.  No- 
body would  say  that  a  man  who  preferred  bathing  eveiy  morn- 
ing to  a  prolonged  stay  in  bed  was,  inasmuch  as  in  so  doing  he 
consulted  his  own  health  and  comfort,  a  beneficent  man.  Such  a 
use  of  language  would  be  thought  eccentric,  not  to  say  perverse, 
by  evervbody;  and  we  wonder,  therefore,  at  so  logical  a  thinker 
88  Mr.  Morley  wishing  to  get  rid  of  a  certain  amount  of  invidious 
imputation  at  a  cost  which  would  seem  like  giving  up  the  self- 
regarding  duties  altogether,      Still,  we  regard  this  obvious  un- 
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easiness'under  the  word  *  Utilitarian* — ^this  desire  to  substitute  so 
remarkable  and  overwhelming  a  phrase  as  *  a  Beneficentialist'  (or, 
would  it  be,  a  '  disciple  of  the  Beneficential  Schoor  P) — as  at  least 
marking  with  unusual  emphasis  the  desire  of  the  leaders  of  that 
acbool,  that  the  old  doctrine  of  the  selfish  system,  which  deduced 
the  moral  character  of  every  action  from  a  tendency  to  promote  the 
happineea  of  the  agent,  should  be  regarded  as  finally  repudiated  by 
them,  and  aa  altogether  lacking  eminent  advocates  in  our  own  time. 
Starting  now  irom  this  most  important  admission  of  Mr. 
Mill  and  Mr.  Morley,  that  '  equal  amounts  of  happiness  are 
'equally  desirable,  wnether  felt  by  the  same  or  by  different 

*  persons,'  we  are  compelled  to  moot  this  question,  though  Mr. 
Morley  would,  apparently,  be  yery  angry  with  us  for  doing  so,— 
what  is  precisely  meant  by  the  word  '  desirable  ?'  We  can 
understand  that  A's  happiness  is  as  desirable  to  A  as  B's  happi- 
ness is  to  B  ;  but  can  it  fairly  be  said  that  B's  happiness  is  as 
desirable  to  A  as  A's  own  happiness  P  If  not,  to  whom  is  A's 
happiness  as  desirable  as  an  equal  lot  of  B's  P  Shall  we  say  to 
an  impartial  spectator  connected  with  neither  of  them  —  CP 
Very  well,  then,  if  C  desire  A's  enjoyment  precisely  as  much 
as  he  does  B's,  or  precisely  as  little,  he  will,  of  course,  deal 
equally  by  them  so  far  as  his  actions  are  unaffected  by  any  other 
consideration.  But,  first,  why  is  A  under  any  obligation  to 
prefer  C's  desire  to  his  own  P  And,  next,  if,  though  a  stranger, 
C  happen  to  be  slightly  taken  with  B  at  first  sight  and  not 
with  A,  and  if,  therefore,  he  desire  B's  happiness  slightly  more 
than  he  does  A's,  so  that  the  equal  lots  of  nappiness  are  not,  to 
him  at  least,  equallv  desirable,  is  A  still  to  be  bound  by  this  third 
person's  judgment  r  We  find  no  help,  then,  in  a  mere  third 
person, — ^in  Adam  Smith's  '  impartial  spectator  in  the  bosom ;' 
for  we  cannot  help  asking,  first,  why  we  are  to  prefer  the 
impartial  judgment  to  the  partial,  and,  next,  what  true  impar- 
tiality means.     The  moral  analyst  cannot  but  ask  at  once, — 

*  Granting  even  Adam  Smith'simaginary  spectator  an  impartiality 

*  so  perfect  that  he  wishes  equally  well  to  every  person,  good,  bad, 

*  or  mdifferent,  without  the  slightest  bias, — still,  whf/  should  any 

*  individual  man's  desires  correspond,  or,  not  corresponding,  lie 
'  manipulated  so  as  to  make  them  correspond  as  far  as  may  be, 
'  with  this  impartial  spectator's  desires  r  Mr.  Mill  and  Mr. 
Morley  both  appear  to  evade  this  question  alto^ther,  and 
Mr.  Morley  is  even  indignant  with  Mr.  Lecky  for  hinting  at  it, 
charging  him  with  all  sorts  of  mental  confusions,  of  which  we 
see  no  trace  at  all  in  Mr.  Lecky.  On  the  strength  of  it,  Mr. 
Lecky  remarks : — 

*  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  experience  may  show  that  certain 
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actions  are  oonducive  to  the  happiness  of  mankind,  and  that  these 
actions  may  in  consequence  be  re^urded  as  supremely  excellent.  The 
question  btill  remains,  why  we  ai-e  bound  to  perform  them.  If  men 
who  believe  that  virtuous  actions  are  those  which  experience  shows 
to  be  useful  to  society,  believe  also  that  they  are  under  a  natural  obliga- 
tion to  seek  the  happiness  of  others  rather  than  their  own,  when  the 
two  interests  conflict  they  have  certainly  no  claim  to  the  title  of  induc- 
tive moralists.' 

Mr.  Morley  is  extremely  and  not  very  intelligibly  indignant 
with  this  remark.     He  intimates  that — 

*  any  youth  who  has  read  enough  moral  ]>hilosophy  to  get  fiffy  marks 
in  a  Civil  Service  examination,  is  aware  that  there  are  two  leading  iasaea 
which  divide  ethical  theorists ;  that  these  two  issues  are  quite  distinct 
from  one  another  is  thought,  and  have  been  treated  as  distinct  in  fact 
by  all  authors,  propagators,  and  histoiians  of  moral  systems.  The  first 
question  turns  upon  the  standard  or  criterion  of  right  or  wrong, — Why 
is  any  given  line  of  conduct^  habit,  practice,  or  institution  virtuouSy 
and  not  vicious  1  The  second  question  lies  in  the  region  of  what  is 
called  ethical  psychology, — ^What  is  the  origin  and  root  of  that  faculty 
by  which  man,  discriminating  between  right  and  wrong,  is  impelled 
towards  the  one  and  away  h*om  the  other  1  The  first  question  is. 
What  are  the  reasons  which  make  a  practice  right  1  the  second.  What 
are  the  reasons  which  make  men  incline  to  a  practice  because  it  is 
right  ?     The  first.  What  is  duty  ? — ^the  second.  What  is  conscience  ! ' 

And  Mr.  Morley  accuses  Mr.  Lecky  of  a  hopeless  confusion 
between  the  two.  As  far  as  we  understand  the  passage  we  have 
quoted  from  Mr.  Lecky,  he  not  only  understands  the  distinction, 
but  expressly  states  it ;  only,  he  declines  to  call  any  moralist 
purely  inductive  who,  even  though  he  generalizes  his  moral 
rules  from  the  tendency  of  actions  to  produce  happiness  and 
misery  to  others,  yet  gets  his  authority  for  the  duty  of  promoting 
this  tendency  equally  in  relation  to  all  human  beings,  from  any 
other  than  a  purely  inductive  source.  If  induction  shows  us 
what  the  conduct  is  which  promotes  the  greatest  happiness  of 
the  greatest  number,  induction  does  not  show  us,  Mr.  Lecky 
maintains,  that  I  am  bound  to  sacrifice,  say,  an  hour's  happiness 
of  my  own  for  an  hour  and  a  quarter's  equally  intense  happiness 
of  my  neighbour ;  and  that  scheme  can  hardly  be  called  purely 
inductive  which,  though  it  derives  its  standard  of  duty  from  an 
inductive  process,  either  does  not  assign  any  reason  at  all  why 
anybody  should  conform  to  that  standard,  or,  if  it  does,  derives 
it  from  an  d  priori  assumption,  and  not  from  observation. 

Now,  we  believe  that  Mr.  Lecky  is  on  this  point  not  only 
not  confused,  but  that  if  he  had  pressed  this  point  as  he 
might  have  done,  he  would  have  struck  home ;  and  that  Mr. 
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Morley  unconaciously  feels  the  force  of  the  thrust  and  its  smart, 
though  it  has  not  been  so  pressed  as  to  compel  him  to  return 
any  adequate  answer.  Do  the  new  Utilitarians  pretend  that 
equal  lots  of  happiness,  '  whether  felt  by  the  same  or  by 
'  different  persons,  are  equally  desired  by  all  P  for  that  is  what 
their  axiom  must  mean  if  they  are  to  avoid  eking  out  their 
standard  by  a  transcendental  law  of  obligation  after  all. 
Clearly  it  is  not  the  fact.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  men  desire  their 
own  happiness  more  keenly  than  they  desire  that  of  their 
friends,  and  that  of  their  friends  more  keenly  than  that  of  their 
acquaintances,  and  that  of  their  acquaintances  more  keenly  than 
that  of  their  own  countrymen  who  are  strangers  to  them,  and 
that  of  their  own  countrymen  who  are  strangers  more  keenly 
than  that  of  foreigners.  It  either  Mr.  Mill  nor 'Mr.  Morley  will 
maintain  that  any  existing  beins  does  actually  find  his  mind 
conformed  to  the  IJtilitarian  standard  of  desire.  What  is  more, 
we  very  much  doubt  whether  anyone  would  admit  that  this 
approaches  what  he  would  tcish  to  conform  his  mind  to,  if  he 
could ;  though  thai  would  not  help  the  Utilitarians,  for  what  a 
man  wishes  to  feel  if  he  could,  he  of  course  wklies  to  feel 
because  it  seems  to  be  a  higher  state  of  feeling ;  and  that  implies 
at  once  that  we  have  a  direct  means  of  judging  between  'higher' 
and  'lower'  states  of  feeling.  Nobody,  we  suppose,  ever  yet 
thought  that  it  was  equally  good  to  produce  equal  lots  of 
happmess  without  relation  to  the  persons  who  were  to  feel 
them.  Would  any  man  hesitate  whether  he  should  give  two 
hoars'  additional  happiness  to  a  man  who  had  had  a  brilliant 
and  pleasurable  lot  all  his  days,  or  only  one  hour  to  a  wretched 
creature  who  had  suffered  agonies  the  greater  part  of  his  life  P 
Would  not  the  smaller  lot  of  happiness  to  the  wretched  seem 
infinitely  better  worth  conferring  than  the  larger  lot  to  the 
happy,  even  though  it  were  assumed  that  the  happiness  to  be 
provided  should  be  exactly  equal  in  intensity ;  the  joy  provided 
for  the  happier  man  being  of  so  intense  a  character  as  to  more 
than  outweigh  the  disadvantage  of  the  brighter  background  of 
past  life  witn  which  it  would  be  brought  into  contact  P  Again, 
would  not  the  majority  of  people  decline  entirely  to  bring  their 
wishes  into  conformity  with  uiis  canon  on  the  ground  that  it 
wais  a  had  canon,  inasmuch  as  it  took  no  note  of  the  moral  deserts 
of  individuals — i.e.,  that  it  did  not  OMu/ne  the  very  moral 
constitution  which  it  was  intended  to  explain  P  Would  anyone 
really  desire  to  confer  (even  secretly,  and  without,  therefore, 
diminishing  the  securities  for  mankind  at  large)  as  much  happi- 
ness on  a  murderer,  say  a  Burke  or  a  Palmer,  as  he  would  on  a 
Howard  or  an  Elizabeth  FryP    Deliberately  propose  to  any 
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intelligent  and  high-minded  person  Mr.  Mill's  standard  of  desire^ 
that  *  equal  amounts  of  happiness  are  equally  desirable,  whether 
'  felt  by  the  same  or  different  persons,  and  he  would  instantly 
remark  that  he  neither  actually  desires,  nor  desires  to  desire, 
happiness  for  his  fellow-creatures  in  conformity  with  this 
standard.  He  would  say  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  desires 
the  happiness  of  himself  and  those  bound  up  nearly  with  him 
far  more  than  that  of  others  ;  and  that,  as  a  matter  of  ideai,  he 
would  like  to  confer  even  a  little  happiness  on  the  miserable 
and  the  virtuous,  far  more  than  to  confer  a  vast  deal  on  the 
fortunate  and  the  profligate.  Mr.  Mill  would  oerhaps  say.  No 
doubt  this  is  so ;  but  this  is  because  the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
greatest  number  is  best  ensured  by  caring  more  for  the 
miserable  than  for  the  fortunate,  and  more  for  the  virtuous  than 
for  the  vicious.  He  would  probably  maintain  that  the  state  of 
mind  we  adduce  is  a  derivative  state  of  mind,  highly  admirable 
in  itself,  because  it  tends  to  produce  in  the  end  the  greatest 
happiness  of  all,  and  is  therefore,  and  therefore  only,  justifiable. 
He  might  explain  that,  unless  this  specially  strong  wish  to 
increase  the  happiness  of  the  miserable  and  the  good  were 
prevalent,  there  would  be  no  chance  of  multiplying  those  actions 
which  lead  to  the  equalizing  of  the  happiness  of  men,  or  of 
diminishing  the  number  of  those  which  directly  tend  to  general 
misery.  lie  might  remark  that  a  good  man  prefers  to  relieve 
the  destitute  even  at  the  expense  of  the  fortunate,  and  to  punish 
wretches  like  Burke  or  Palmer,  not  on  first  principles,  but 
because  he  has  derived  from  those  first  principles  the  rule  that 
it  increases  the  general  sum  of  happiness  to  equalize  it,  and  also 
to  inflict  pain  on  those  whose  actions  tend  to  diminish  that 
general  sum.  The  latter  part  of  this  answer  we  will  pass  by, 
Siough  we  believe  it  to  involve  a  clear  mistake  as  to  the  reason 
wby  even  moral  philosophers  do  acquiesce  so  cheerfully  in 
inflicting  pain  on  criminals ;  but  on  the  former  part — the  suppo- 
sition that  it  increases  the  general  sum  of  happiness  to  equalize 
its  distribution,  to  distribute  it  in  many  small  lots  rather  than 
in  a  few  larger  lots — we  must  linger  a  little ;  for  we  believe  that 
not  only  is  there  no  pretence  for  the  assertion,  but  that  at  this 
point  Mr.  Mill  himselif  might  be  almost  got  to  admit  something 
like  an  underived  principle  in  favour  of  equalization  as  an 
ultimate  moral  rule ;  and  this  in  spite  of  his  own  paradox,  that 
'  equal  amounts  of  happiness  are  equally  desirable,  whether  felt 
*  by  the  same  or  by  different  persons.^  Is  it  not  Quite  hopeless 
to  prove  that  the  roles  of  subdivision  and  of  equabzation  really 
ada  to  the  greatest  sum  of  hanpiness  f  Mr.  Mill  is  doubtless 
in  his  hinty  that  the  man  wno  cares  more  for  the  happin 
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of  others  than  for  his  own  contributes  more  to  the  general  sum ; 
and  thaty  therefore^  even  '  if  each  indiyidual  were  only  benefited 
'  by  the  nobleness  of  others/  and  if  '  his  own,  so  far .  as  mere 

*  happiness  is  concerned,  were   a  sheer   deduction  from    the 

*  benefit,'  still,  the  disinterested  character  would  promote  the 
general  sum  of  happiness  more  than  the  selfish.  !But  would  it 
be  true  at  all,  that  the  man  who  thought  more  of  distributing 
widely  than  of  concentrating  happiness,  would  add  more  to  the 

Seneral  sum  P  Is  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  the  impression  of  the 
eepest  and  truest  observers  of  human  society — ^probably  of  Mr. 
Mill  himself — that  the  man  who  does  most  for  the  few  within 
his  inner  circle,  who  makes  his  family,  for  instance,  in  the  truest 
sense  happy,  usually  adds  infinitely  more  to  the  happiness  of 
the  race  at  large,  than  the  impartial  philanthropist  who  aims 
directly  at  wide  distribution  and  equalization  P  There  can  be 
no  doubt,  we  think,  that  so  far  from  the  tendency  towards 
equalization — what  we  may  call  the  democratic  side  of  the  Utili- 
tarian principle— being  the  natural  inference  from  the  general 
principle  of '  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number,'  the 
clearest  minds  would  rather  maintain  that  this  will  be  best  pro- 
moted by  each  living  for  the  most  part  for  that  inner  circle 
within  which  he  can  confer  happiness  of  an  intenser  kind  than 
any  which  it  is  within  his  power  to  give  to  those  to  whom  he  is 
not  united  by  the  closest  affection.  Well,  then,  this  being  so, 
it  seems  impossible  to  derive  the  principle  of  equalization — that 
it  is  better  to  give  an  hour's  happiness  to  each  of  two  (A  and  B) 
than  two  hours'  happiness  of  equal  intensity  to  either  A  or  B — 
from  any  direct  consequence  of  the  leading  Utilitarian  principle. 
The  best  empirical  application  of  the  general  rule,  in  the  abs^ce 
of  specific  evidence  as  to  results,  would  be,  we  suspect,  in  favour 
of  conferring  the  total  happiness  on  one  person,  rather  than  of 
dividing  it  equally  among  two.  Any  auty  of  equalization  is 
certainly  no  mere  deduction  from  the  general  rule.  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  true  that  the  mind  which  thinks  more  of  wide 
distribution  of  happiness  than  of  its  concentration,  usually  adds 
8o  much  to  the  total  sum  of  human  enioyment.  Yet  we  are  vexy 
much  mistaken  if  Mr.  Mill  or  Mr.  Morley,  or  any  other  good 
Utilitarian,  would  not  emphatically  condemn  the  doctrine  that 
two  hours'  happiness  conferred  on  a  happy  and  prosperous  muTt 
would  be  really  the  equivalent  of  the  same  amount,  even  though 
of  exactly  equal  intensity,  conferred  on  a  miserable  and  unsuc- 
cessful man.  At  bottom  they  evidently  believe — and  it  is  the 
one  glimpee  of  a  true  though  illogical  assumption  in  their 
theory  that  they  do  believe— that  to  make  two  men  moderately 
happy  is  a  higher  achievement  than  to  make  one  of  them 
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happy  with  the  happiness  of  hoth.  There  was  in  Bentham,  and 
there  is  in  almost  all  UtiL*tarian8»  an  illogical  sense  of  justice 
which  induces  them  to  fight  against  their  own  axiom,  that  equal 
lots  of  happiness  are  equally  desirable,  whether  accumulated  on 
one  person  or  distributed  amongst  many.  You  see  in  almost  all 
their  reasonings  a  drift  in  favour  of  equal  division  and  against 
accumulation.  It  is  not  really  *  the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
*  greatest  number '  for  which  they  contend,  but  the  greatest 
number  of  moderately  happy  beings.  The  system  which  explains 
away  our  moral  ideas  as  merely  secondary  to  the  object  of 
generatiofi^  happiness,  really  rests  upon  a  moral  idea.  The 
system  which  rejects  intuitions  slides-in  an  intuition.  There 
are  those  who  will  maintain  that  the  happiness  of  a  highly- 
refined  and  educated  man  is  of  far  more  importance  to  a 
properly-constituted  mind  than  the  happiness  of  two  coarse 
creatures  but  little  removed  from  the  brutes.  It  has  been  the 
good  service  of  the  Utilitarian  reasoners  (and  the  genius  of  the 
system  itself  has  always  made  this  a  marvel  to  us)  to  battle 
hard  against  this  assumption.  But  on  Mr.  Mill's  axiom  it 
would  be  perfectly  justified.  If  *  equal  amounts  of  happiness 
'  are  equallv  desirable,  whether  felt  by  the  same  or  different 
'  persons,'  the  intense  joy  of  a  single  refined  nature  might  be 
of  infinitely  higher  value  than  the  tolerable  comfort  of  a  multi- 
tude. Yet  no  good  Utilitarian  practically  admits  this.  And 
why  ?  Because  he  tacitly  imports  into  his  definition  a  moral 
principle  not  contained  in  it,  that  it  is  right  to  equalize  happi- 
ness as  far  as  ma^  be.  The  notion  that  the  intense  happiness 
of  an  infinite  bem^  might  outweigh  the  misery  of  a  finite 
multitude  is  really  implied  as  a  hypothetical  possibility  in  Mr. 
Mill's  fundamental  principle  that  equal  amounts  of  happiness 
are  equally  desirable,  whether  felt  by  the  same  or  by  different 
persons;  yet  we  venture  to  say  that  it  would  be  practically 
mtolerable  to  him,  and  violate  in  the  highest  degree  his  mond 
feelines.  Would  he  not  address  himself  to  such  a  suggestion 
as  he  did  in  the  celebrated  passage  in  his  answer  to  Mr.  Mansel, 
when  meeting  that  acute  metaphysician's  suggestion  that  we 
ought  to  defer  to  those  conceptions  of  virtue  which  it  might 
please  Omnipotence  to  reveal  to  us,  even  though  they  were  not 
m  accordance  with  our  finite  notions  P  Would  he  not  say  that 
if  such  a  Being,  preferring  His  own  infinite  delight  to  any 
finite  stock  of  human  happmess,  chose  to  send  him  to  hell  for 
not  worshippiujg  that  infinite  resolve  as  divine,  '  to  hell  he  would 
'  go  P'  Yet,  if  he  did  so  answer,  that  would  only  show  that  his 
moral  feelings  are  not  derivatives  from  his  Utilitarian  principles,— 
that  at  bottom  he  really  is  what  Mr.  Morlev  would  illogically 
like  to  call  himself  and  his  school,  not  Utihtarian,  but  Benefi- 
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oentialist ;  that  self-sacrifice  is  not  really  and  truly  with  him 
what  he  tries  to  make  it  out,  a  merely  derivative  virtue  depend- 
ing upon  the  empirical  observation  that  the  habit  of  thinking 
of  others  first,  brings  out  a  larger  total  stock  of  happiness  in 
the  end  than  the  habit  of  thinking  of  yourself,  but  a  naturally 
righteous  disposition.  If  anything  in  the  world  of  metaphysics 
is  clear,  it  is  that,  on  Mr.  Mill's  theory,  the  first  aim  of  any 
infinite  Being  should  be  His  own  delight  as  compared  with  any 
finite  stock  of  blessing  He  could  confer ;  for  to  such  an  One 
the  empirical  generalization  by  which  Mr.  Mill  manages  to 
justify  his  approoation  of  disinterestedness  in  men  would  have  no 
application.  But  we  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  our  belief 
that  Mr.  Mill  could  no  more  worship  such  a  God,  absorbed 
simply  in  providing  bliss  for  Himself,  than  he  could  admire  a 
htmian  beine  of  the  same  type.  Mr.  Mill  and  Mr.  Morley  have 
abandoned  formally  the  selfish  system  so  far  as  this,  that  they 
concede  as  great  a  right  to  an  equal  lot  of  another's  happiness 
as  they  do  to  that  lot  of  their  own  ;  but  they  must  go  far  beyond 
this  if  they  wish  to  be  really  Beneficentialists ;  they  must 
recognise  it  as  the  divine  and  primary  law  of  creation,  that  it  is 
not  merely  as  good,  but  *  better  to  give  than  to  receive.' 

But  Mr.  Mill,  as  well  as  Mr.  Morley,  seems  to  think  that 
Utilitarians  evade  all  necessity  for  accounting  for  their  standard 
of  morality,  by  explaining  psychologically  how,  in  ordinary 
cases,  men  do  actually  come  to  be  very  strongly  attached  to 
any  particular  view  of  duty.  He  tells  us  how  the  public 
opinion  of  society  comes  to  favour  special  moral  feelings  and 
rules ;  how  all  our  sympathies  are  retained  in  favour  of  these 
feelings  and  rules  by  early  prepossessions ;  how  any  violation 
of  them  is  severely  punished,  until  at  length  an  artificial 
attachment  to  them  is  generated,  and  a  half  mystical  sense 
of  compulsion,  which  is  embodied  in  the  words  *  moral  obliga- 
tion,' weighs  upon  us  whenever  we  think  of  setting  ourselves 
in  opposition  to  these  rules.  Of  course,  whatever  this  kind 
of  explanation  may  be  worth,  it  is  only  an  explanation  how 
social  custom  will  endear  any  moral  opinion  whatever  to 
those  who  are  steeped  in  social  influences  favourable  to  it. 
But  it  does  not  in  the  least  show  us  on  what  those  who  first 
start  it,  and  who  educate  the  moral  opinion  favourable  to 
it^  rely  for  its  authority.  The  intuitionists  rely  on  specific 
moral  intuitions  for  the  ultimate  origin  of  their  sense  of 
duty.  The  Utilitarians  do  not.  They  reject  aU  specified 
moral  intuitions.  They  say,  the  fact  that  everybody  vrishes, 
and  cannot  but  wish,  for  happiness,  is  enough  for  them.  And 
when  they  are  asked,  '  If  my  own  happiness  lies  in  something 
*  else  than  the  general  happiness,  why  may  I  not  give  that 
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*  the  preference  P '  they  reply,  as  fiur  as  we  can  nnderstand  them, 
'  Tou  may,  and  you  will  give  that  the  preference  till  you  are 
^  taught  better ;  and  when  you  are  taught  better,  you  will  bave 
Hhat  inexplicable  feeling  of  obligation  which  comes  only  of 

*  teaching,  and  has  nothing  more  mysterious  about  it  than  any 
'  other  mental  habit.'  If  we  are  doinff  Mr.  Mill  injustice  her^ 
it  is  entirely  involuntary.  Again  and  again  we  have  studied 
bis  answer  to  the  question,  and  cannot  find  anything  in  it  except 
a  complaint  that  such  a  question  should  be  put-,  and  an  assertion 
that  we  difficulty  applies  eaually  to  all  moral  systems.  But 
this  we  emphatically  deny.  Mr.  Mill  says  that  the  difficulty  as 
to  the  internal  sanction  of  the  ultimate  principle  of  duty  '  is 
'inherent  in  every  attempt  to  analjrse  morality  and  reduce  it  to 
'principles,   whicn,  unless  the   principle  is  already  in  men's 

*  minds  invested  with  as  much  sacredness  as  any  of  its  applica- 

*  tions,  always  seems  to  divest  them  of  a  part  of  their  sanctity.' 
But  the  difi^rence  between  Mr.  Mill's  and  Mr.  Morley's  attempt 
and  the  attempt  of  the  intuitionists  is  this,  that  the  former  deny 
a  primary  ethical  faculty  altogether.  They  say  the  obvious 
universality  of  the  desire  for  happiness  is  basis  enough  for  them ; 
and  then  tney  go  on  to  reason  precisely  as  if  they  had  said  some- 
thing essentially  different,  namely,  '  We  admit  one  ultimate  and 

*  final  moral  principle,  that  everyone  is  bound  to  think  of  in- 

*  creasing  the  happiness  of  anyone  else,  just  as  much  as  if  it 

*  were  his  own,  and  of  increasing  the  "  general  happiness  "  much 

*  more  than  his  own.'  Now,  if  they  mean  this,  tibey  are  every 
bit  as  much  intuitiomsts  as  Cudworth,  or  Butler,  or  Price,  or 
Jouffroy,  or  Kant,  or  Mr.  Lecky,  and  have  no  right  at  all  to 
repudiate  the  name.  But  no  one  can  make  out  from  Mr.  Mill 
and  his  disciples  whether  they  really  mean  this  or  not  They 
never  venture  to  say  that  there  is  a  final  and  absolute  law  of 
obligation  to  value  the  happiness  of  others  as  your  own,  and 
the  general  happiness  much  more  than  your  own ;  they  still 
less  venture  to  say  that  men  do  in  fact  so  value  it  without  edu- 
cation. But  if  this  is  a  mere  result  of  education,  as  they  half 
imply,  and  anyone  ventures  to  challenge  the  drift  of  such  an 
education,  what  is  to  be  the  answer  P    &  a  teacher  asks,  '  Why 

*  am  I  to  form  in  this  boy,  if  I  can,  a  disposition  to  value  every- 

*  one  else's  happiness  as  much  as  his  own  P  *  is  tiie  answer  to  be, 

*  Because  that  will  be  for  his  own  happiness  P  "  If  so,  we  have  got 
back  to  the  selfish  system  so  energetically  repudiated  by  Mr. 
Mill  and  Mr.  Morley.  If  not,  there  must  be  a  final  and  insoluble, 
even  a  '  mystic '  doctrine  of  conscience  at  the  bottom  of  the 
matter,  which  the  Utilitarians  have  usually  directed  all  their 
energies  to  deny.     '  The  general  happiness  is  always  to  overrule 

*  every  individual  happiness,'  is  as  mystic  a  fiat  of  conscience  as 
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any  other.  You  cannot  deny  a  specific  moral  faculty  if  you 
assert  this.  The  new  Utilitarian  tactics  of  assuming  this  axiom 
as  if  it  had  dropped  from  the  skies  into  their  hands,  but,  never- 
theless, energetically  repudiating  its  celestial  origin,  and  account- 
ing for  the  '  mystical '  feeling  of  duty  as  if  it  were  a  mere  complex 
growth  of  association  and  habit,  seems  to  us,  we  confess,  contro- 
Tersially  uncandid.  Their  system  is  better  than  the  selfish 
system  only  because  they  introduce  by  stealth  a  principle  of 
obligation  which  they  are  ashamed  to  acKnowledge  as  obligatory. 
They  account  for  the  feeling  of  du^  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of 
social  circumstance  which  grows  up  ror  false  standards  and  true 
precisely  in  the  same  manner.  And  when  they  are  asked.  How, 
then,  do  you  distinguish  the  £dse  standards  from  the  true ;  why 
is  this  which  you  oner  me  true,  and  why  are  the  others  false — 
why  do  I  otce  allegiance  to  your  standard,  and  not  to  the  others  P 
they  can  only  murmur,  '  The  general  happiness,'  as  if  it  were  a 

Sell  or  a  talisman  in  itself;  and  this  though  all  the  drift  of 
eir  teaching  is  adverse  to  spells  and  talismans,  whether  moral 
or  otherwise.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  then,  tliat  in  asserting 
that  all  who  believe  that  they  are  under  any  *  natural  obligation 

*  to  seek  the  happiness  of  others  rather  than  their  own,  when  the 
'  two  interests  conflict,'  have  *  certainly  no  claim  to  the  title  of 
'inductive  moralists^'  Mr.  Lecky  has  not  only  fallen  into  no 
intellectual  confusion,  but  has  struck  decisively  one  of  the  vul- 
nerable and  vital  points  of  the  new  Utilitarian  system,  though 
his  method  and  the  brevity  of  his  disquisition  did  not  enable 
him  to  enforce  and  illustrate  the  real  strength  of  his  position. 

We  further  believe  that  Mr.  Lecky  has  struck  another  weak  and 
decisive  point  of  the  system,  not,  perhaps,  with  equal  accuracy, 
but  with  perfectly  true  insight,  when  he  insists,  to  the  great  disr 
gust  of  Mr.  John  Morley,  that  Mr.  Mill  goes  far  towards  sur- 
rendering Utilitarianism  altogether,  in  claiming  the  right  of 
Utilitarians  to  discriminate  between  '  higher '  and  *  lower  kinds 
of  pleasure,  and  to  valae  even  a  little  of  the  higher  kinds  above 
almost  any  quantity  of  the  lower  kinds.  It  is  true  that  Mr. 
Lecky,  who  touches  this  point  only  casually  in  a  note,  does  not 
express  himself  with  any  great  precision  upon  it,  and  lays  himself 
partly  open  to  Mr.  John  Morley's  reply.  Yet  we  think  we  can 
show  that,  in  essence,  his  criticism  is  not  only  just,  but  vital.  His 
remark  is  as  follows : — '  It  will  probably  appear  to  many  of  my 
'readers  that  these  two  concessions — that  we  have  a  power  of 
'  recognising  a  distinction  of  kind  in  our  pleasures,  and  that  we 

*  have  a  perception  of  beauty  in  our  actions — make  the  difference 
'  between  Mr.  Mill  and  intuitive  moralists  little  more  than  verbal.' 
As  regards  the  latter  part  of  this  sentence,  we  offer  no  defence 
for  it.    As  *  beauty '  is  quite  distinct  from  '  rightness,'  it  is  absurd 
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to  say  tliat  even  if  Mr.  Mill  had  reooemsed  beauty  as  an  i  priori 
quality  of  human  actions — which,  oi  course,  he  does  not, — this 
would  in  any  sense  whatever  have  precluded  him  from  maintain- 
ing that  the  rightness  of  an  action  is  not  an  i  priori  quality  of  it, 
but  simply  one  descriptive  of  its  observed  consequences.  On 
this  heady  therefore,  we  abandon  Mr.  liedky  to  Mr.  John  Morley's 
somewhat  excessive  wrath.  But  on  the  former  point  we  oannot 
disguise  our  belief  that  Mr.  Lecky  is  substantially  right.  Mr. 
Morley  himself,  we  may  remark,  is  by  no  means  easy  in  his  mind 
as  to  this  concession  of  Mr.  Mill's,  that  Utilitarians  have  a  right 
to  recognise  a  distinction  of  kind^  as  well  as  a  distinction  of 
quantity,  between  pleasures  and  pleasures  ;  and  we  believe  that 
Mr.  Morley  has  a  finer  instinct  for  the  true  genius  of  the  system 
than  Mr.  Mill,  though,  perhaps,  a  less  catholic  yearning  after 
the  truth  lying  outside  the  system,  which  it  might  be  desir* 
able,  but  must  be  illogical  to  "comprehend. 

Let  us  listen  to  Mr.  Mill  giving,  as  it  seems  to  us,  a  striking 
testimony  to  his  (no  doubt  unconscious)  dissatisfaction  with 
Utilitarianism,  and  to  his  secret  longing  to  grasp  at  philosophical 
conceptions  which  cannot  legitimately  be  included  in  that  region 
of  thought.    '  It  is  quite  compatible,'  savs  Mr.  Mill,  '  with  the 

*  principle  of  utility  to  recognise  the  fact  that  some  kinds  of 
'  pleasure  are  more  desirable  and  more  valuable  than  others.  It 
'  would  be  absurd  that  while,  in  estimating  all  other  things, 

*  quality  is  considered  as  well  as  quantity,  the  estimation  of 
'pleasures  should  be  supposed  to  depend  on  quantity  alone.* 
Ifow,  so  far,  of  course  we  have  no  fault  to  find  with  Mr.  Mill.  If 
anybodv  asserts,  on  the  strength  of  his  own  experience,  that  the 
spectacle  of  a  rich  sunset  givos  him  a  pleasure  of  so  much  higher 
a  kind  than  the  drinking  of  a  dozen  of  champagne,  that  it  is  to 
him  absolutely  more  desirable,  we  concede,  ofcourse,  at  once  his 
good  sense  in  taking  (in  this  sense)  '  quality '  into  account,  and 
preferring  the  finer  pleasure  to  the  grosser.    But,  then,  we  do  not 

3uite  see  the  necessity  for  calling  tois  a  distinction  in  kind.  Wo 
o  not  see  that  it  would  express  Mr.  Mill*s  meaning  a  bit  less 
aocuratel]^ ;  we  think  it  would  express  it  more  aocuratelVf  if  bo 
simply  said  that  the  finer  pleasure  is  so  much  intenser,  alllioagli 
also  much  more  temporary,  than  the  grosser — ^that  it  is  reaUy 
more  pleasurable,  and  outweighs  the  other  in  quantity ^  just  as  truly 
as  a  single  beam  of  sunlight  exceeds  in  intensity  (and  thereforo 
quantity)  of  light,  the  light  of  the  moon's  whole  hemisphere. 
We  strongly  suspect,  however,  that  Mr.  Mill  would  never  have 
introduced  his  '  distinction  of  kind '  between  diiferent  pleasures 
at  aU  if  he  had  not  wanted  to  cover  a  distinction  which  would  not 
be  met  by  any  use  of  the  word  'intensity.'     He  goes  on  to  say : 
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*  If  I  am  asked  what  I  mean  hy  differenoe  of  quality  in  pleasures,  or 
what  makes  one  pleasure  more  valuable  than  another  merely  as  pleasure^ 
except  its  being  greater  in  amount,  there  is  but  one  possible  answer.  Of 
two  pleasures,  if  there  be  one  to  which  all  or  almost  all  who  have  expe- 
rience of  both  give  a  decided  preference,  irrespective  of  any  feeling  of 
moral  obligation  to  prefer  it,  that  is  the  more  desirable  pleasure.  If 
one  of  the  two  is,  by  those  who  are  competently  acquainted  with 
both,  placed  so  far  above  the  other  that  they  prefer  i^  even  though 
knowing  it  to  be  attended  with  a  greater  amount  of  discontent,  and 
would  not  resign  it  for  any  quantity  of  the  other  pleasure  which  their 
nature  is  capable  of,  we  are  justified  in  ascribing  to  the  preferred  enjoy- 
ment a  superiority  in  quality  so  far  outweighing  quantity  as  to  render 
it,  in  comparison,  of  small  account.  Now,  it  is  an  unquestionable  fact^ 
that  those  who  are  equally  acquainted  with,  and  equally  capable  of 
appreciating  and  enjoying  both,  do  give  a  most  marked  preference  to 
the  manner  of  existence  which  employs  their  higher  faculties.  Few 
human  creatures  would  consent  to  be  changed  into  any  of  the  lower 
animals  for  a  promise  of  the  fullest  allowance  of  a  beast*s  pleasures  ; 
no  intelligent  human  being  would  consent  to  be  a  fool,  no  instructed 
person  would  be  an  ignoramus,  no  person  of  feeling  and  conscience 
would  be  selfish  and  base,  even  though  they  should  be  persuaded  that 
the  fool,  the  dunce,  or  the  rascal  is  better  satisfied  with  his  lot  than 
they  are  with  theirs.' 

But  are  these  supposed  '  preferencea'  founded  really  on 
plea9urahle  experience  at  all  P  If  the  Utilitarian  is  to  assume 
that  '  to  prefer'  means  to  find  more  pleasure  in  one  course  than 
in  another,  be  assumes  more  than  is  at  issue-^-he  assumes  the 
selfish  system.  The  curious  feature  in  this  passage  is  Mr. 
Mill's  manipulation  of  the  words  *  higher '  and  '  lower,'  and  of 
all  the  ideas  therewith  connected^  in  connection  with  his 
assumption  that  he  is  only  speaking  of  a  distinction  between 
the  pleasurabilitv  of  pleasures.  Is  it  not  obvious  that,  when  a 
man  '  prefers '  peing  a  half-contented  man  to  being  a  fully- 
contented  brute^  he  does  so  because  he  would  be  ashamed  to 
prefer  the  latter,  and  that  that  which  he  would  he  ashamed  to 
do  must  involve  a  taaral  distinction,  so  that  Mr.  Mill  is  reasoning 
in  a  circle.  In  trying  to  resolve  moral  distinctions  into  pleasur- 
able distinctions,  he  slides  in  ready-made  moral  distmctiona 
behind  the  pleasurable  distinctiona;  and,  of  course,  after  that  he 
is  at  no  great  cost  to  bring  out  of  his  manufacturing  process 
the  very  material  he  has  put  iqto  it.  The  question  is,  whether 
a  man  '  prefers '  to  he  a  discontented  man  rather  than  a  con- 
tented brute  on  grounds  of  pleasure  alone.  If  not  on  ffrounda 
of  pleasure  alone,  if  the  feeling  of  dignity  enter  into  tne  con- 
siderationi  then  can  the  feeline  of  dignity,  of  worth,  be  re8olve4 
back  into  one  of  pleasure  P    If  it  can,  Mr.  Mill  may  be  logigal  \ 
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but  if  not— and  Mr,  Mill  does  not  eren  ar^e  the  qaeaticn — lie 
18  really  introducing  on  the  sly  an  illegitimate  element  into 
his  Utilitarian  system,  in  order  to  strengthen  it  on  its  weakest 
side.  Now,  is  it  true  that  a  man  prefers  the  possession  and 
culture  of  his  ^  higher '  faculties  to  that  of  his  *  tower'  on  the 
same  or  on  a  different  ground  from  that  on  which  he  prefers 
the  taste  of  ices  and  champagne  to  the  taste  of  sausages 
and  stout  f  No  doubC  in  some  sense  there  is  a  distinction  of 
'kind'  between  these  two  tastes.  It  takes  a  more  educated 
palate  to  appreciate  the  finer,  while  a  vulgar  palate  can  appro- 
oiate  the  grosser  flayours.  But  would  any  man  feel  that  he  was 
doing  terang  in  declining  to  educate  himself  from  the  lower 
into  the  higher  condition  of  gastronomic  insight  P  Would  any 
man  be  able  to  help  feeling  he  was  doing  wrong  if  he  deliberately 
preferred  to  remain  a  brute  or  an  ignoramus,  when  offered  the 
opportunity  of  becoming  wise  and  noble  without  violating  any 
claim  on  nim  on  the  part  of  others  to  which  he  felt  him- 
self  in  even  a  deeper  sense  pledged  P  Mr.  Mill  has  tried  to 
disguise  the  distinction  between  the  dignity  of  various  parts  of 
our  nature,  apart  from  their  pleasurabihty,  under  the  form  of  a 
mere  distinction  between  finer  and  commoner  pkoBures ;  and  the 
sign  of  this  illegitimate  procedure  is  his  use  of  the  words 
'higher'   and   'lower,'   whereas  if  he  had  been  speaking  of 

fleasures  only,  he  should  have  used  the  words  finer  and  coarser, 
f  my  object  is  simply  my  own  pleasure  and  nothing  else,  I 
recognise  nothing  '  lower  in  preferring  a  oommon  or  (if  vou 
likej  coarse  pleasure  to  a  finer.  There  is  nothing  *  low  in 
prererring  a  game  of  cricket  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  finest  opera 
of  Mozart's,  If  my  object  is  pleasure,  it  is  best  to  be  honest 
about  it  and  prefer  the  greater  to  the  smaller,  the  intenser  to 
the  duller,  the  longer  to  the  shorter.  But  it  is  quite  another 
thing  to  prefer  being  a  brute  to  being  a  man,  or  being  a  fool 
to  being  a  wise  man,  or  being  a  semsh  to  being  an  unselfiush 
man.  because  in  all  these  latter  cases  it  is  impossible  by  any 
effort  of  imagination  to  make  the  choice  one  between  pleasure 
and  pleasure  alone.  There  would  be  no  more  sense  in  comparing 
two  such  variously  different  human  lots  as  these,  on  the  ground 
of  their  pleasure  alone,  than  there  would  be  in  comparing  works 
of  art  in  reference  only  to  their  size,  or  the  value  of  Moks  in 
reference  only  to  their  bindings,  Mr.  Mill  himself  would  not 
venture  to  say  that  men  'competently  acquainted  with  both' 
always  prefer  the  '  finer '  pleasures  to  the  '  coarser,'  or  feel 
any  numiliation  in  not  doing  so»  It  is  no  humiliation  to  prefer 
a  gallop  to  a  visit  to  the  Royal  Academy,  or  even  to  prefer  Uie 
pleasure  of  reading  the  aoene  between  Mrs.  Oamp  and  Mr& 
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Piiff  to  the  pleasure  of  threading  one*8  way  through  Sir 
William  Hamilton  on  'The  Law  of  the  tlnconditioaed/ 
While  the  object  ia  confesfledly  pleasure,  noonereproaohes  him- 
eelf  for  choosing  the  greater  pleasure,  even  tnough  it  be 
commoner  and  coarser,  to  the  less,  even  though  it  be  of  an 
indefinitely  finer  flavour.  But  directly  we  come  to  the  use  of 
the  words  'higher'  and  'lower,'  we  are  really  getting  out  of 
the  pleasurable  test  altogether ;  and,  consequently,  Mr.  Mill  is 
obliged  to  use  the  ambiguous  word  'prefer,'  which  means 
eUher  a  self-determined  choice,  or  one  caused  by  the  mere 
balance  of  attractiveness — ^instead  of  any  word  expressing  simply 
a  stronger  liking.  It  is  quite  true,  of  course,  that  most,  or  very 
many  men  will  even  Hke  the  pleasures  of  men  better  than  the 
pleasures  of  brutes,  as  well  as  that  they  will  prefer  them.  But 
then  the  moral  preference  ultimately  enters  into  their  liking — 
f .e.,  the  force  by  which  they  are  involuntarily  drawn  towards 
them — much  more  than  it  is  itself  affected  uy  that  liking  or 
involuntary  attraction.  With  regard  to  the  comparison  in  mere 
pleasurableness,  we  refuse  to  allow  that  there  can  be  a  '  higher ' 
or  '  lower,'  though  there  may  be  '  coarser '  and  '  finer.'  Even  if 
a  man's  pleasures  have  been  originally  determined  by  his  moral 
nature,  even  then,  that  which  he  seeks  merely  iot  the  sake  of 
the  pleasure  it  gives  him,  is  of  no  higher,  though  it  may  be  of  a 
finer  kind,  than  if  it  had  been  a  purely  animal  pleasure. 
Suppose  that,  having  been  originally  taught  to  relieve  pain  for 
higher  reasons,  we  at  length  come  to  relieve  pain  simply  for 
the  pleasurable  sensation  of  the  gratitude  we  receive  in  return, 
then  such  a  pleasure  cannot  propeny  be  called  any  higher,  though 
it  may  fairly  be  called  finer  than  the  pleasure  of  quenching  our 
thirst.  The  man  who  likes  quenching  his  own  thirst  better  than 
he  likes  receiving  expressions  of  gratitude  from  those  whom  he 
has  benefited,  may  easily  have  the  '  higher*  character,  and  most 
likely  will  have  the  sincerer.  Pleasures,  as  such,  though  they 
may  differ  in  grain,  cannot,  we  contend,  be  said  to  differ  in 
kind  in  anv  sense  in  which  the  terms  '  higher '  and  '  lower '  can 
be  fairly  claimed  for  them.  That  Mr.  Mill  has  introduced  the 
use  of  these  words,  wad  introduced  them  with  the  illiistrations 
he  has  given,  demonstrates  to  our  mind,  that  he  labours  under 
an  uneasy  sense  of  the  deficiencies  of  the  Utilitarian  system,  and 
that  he  is  catching  at  illegitimate  means  of  supplementing 
those  deficiencies.  We  maintain,  therefore,  that  this  criticism 
of  Mr.  Lecky's  which  has  so  greatly  excited  Mr.  Morley's 
wrath  is,  at  bottom,  solid,  though  somewhat  loosely  expressed^ 
and  that  it  hits  a  vital  flaw  in  tM  Utilitarian  system. 

Now,  let  us  briefly  count  our  gains  by  these  recent  admissions 
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on  the  part  of  tlie  most  eminent  Utilitarians,  and  see  whether 
they  throw  any  light  upon  the  drift  of  ethical  theory.  The  first 
stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  the  Utilitarians  was,  as  we  saw, 
their  dij^culty  in  assigning  any  reason  fchy  a  man  should  post- 
pone his  own  private  happiness  to  the  general  sum  of  happiness, 
or  in  affirming  categorically  that  he  'ought'  to  do  so,  while  deny- 
ing that  there  is  any  such  thing  as  an  underived  moral  obligation 
which  cannot  be  analyzed  back  into  mere  habits  and  desires. 
We  have  seen  also  that,  though  the  whole  tendency  of  Utili- 
tarian philosophy  is  to  define  '  the  greatest  sum  of  happiness* 
as  really  meaning  '  the  greatest  number  of  happinesses^  rather  than 
^  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number,'  the  theory 
would,  strictly  speaking,  demand  the  accumulation  on  one  being 
or  04  f^  few  beings,  of  the  happiness  of  many,  if  we  could  be 
assui^d  that  the  largest  total  would  be  in  that  way  produced ; 
so  that,  though  Utilitarians  are  very  eager  for  the  name  of  Bene- 
ficentialists,  their  wish  for  that  name  is  more  creditable  to  their 
instinctive  feeling  of  justice  than  to  their  logical  reasoning, 
which  by  no  means  implies  (as  Beneficence  seems  to  do)  the 
largest  multiplication  of  the  number  of  individual  units  of 
happiness ;  indeed,  only  implies  this  at  all,  if  it  so  happen  that 
this  turns  out  to  be  the  best  way  of  obtaining  the  largest  total 
— a  very  doubtful  matter,  even  with  man,  and  more  than 
doubtful  if  we  try  to  look  at  the  world  from  the  point  of  view 
of  any  infinite  being.  The  Utilitarians,  then,  are  compelled  to 
jump,  with  as  little  mss  as  possible,  the  chasm  between  the  agent's  . 
own  private  happiness  and  the  general  happiness  ;  and,  besides 
this,  they  tacitly  define  the  general  happiness  by  the  number 
of  persons  who  are  to  be  made  happier,  rather  than  by  the 
intensity  or  (quantity  of  the  total  happiness  produced — ^both 
iUicit  proceedings,  which  testify  to  the  inadequacy  of  their 
system  to  sustain  that  type  of  distributive  Beneficence  which 
they  are  wise  enough  and  high-minded  enough  to  wish  to 
establish  for  it.  Finally,  their  greatest  teacher,  Mr.  J.  S. 
Mill,  hesitatingly  followed  by  Mr.  Morley— ^if,  in  this,  followed 
by  him  at  all — has  made  an  utterly  unsuccessful  attempt,  not 
only  to  make  the  system  truly  Benehoential  (as  Mr,  Morley  calls 
^t),  but  also  one  establishing  a  sort  of  hierarchy  of  our  in* 
ward  powers,  sentiments,  and  motives,  classified  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  pleasures  which  these  are  supposed  to  yield  ; 
thus  confessing  the  need  of  some  relative  appreciation  of  the 
worth  of  the  various  tendencies  within  man  quite  apart  from 
any  regard  to  their  effect  upon  others — indeed,  setting  up  a 
standard  which  would  have  validity,  if  at  all,  for  a  B^binson 
drusoe  completely  severed  from  human  society.   We  have  given 
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our  reasons  for  thinking  this  bold  attempt  a  complete  failure ; 
but  not  the  less  do  we  regard  it  as  highly  significant  of  the 
deficiencies  of  a  system  which  has  compelled  its  greatest  exponent 
to  make  it.  We  think  we  may  say,  then,  that  the  new  ITtili« 
tarianismi  in  the  hands  of  its  own  wisest  advocates,  is  compelled 
to  resort  to  illogical  or  illicit  processes,  (1)  wherever  it  has  to 
assign  a  reason  why  a  man  should  sacrifice  his  own  happiness 
for  that  of  another,  or  of  the  community  at  large,  i,e.,  in  com* 
paring  the  selfish  with  the  generous  disposition ;  (2),  wherever 
it  tries  to  justify  the  wide  distribution  of  a  moderate  amount  of 
happiness,  as  compared  with  the  concentration  and  accumulation 
of  a  still  greater  amountr^that  is,  in  comparing  the  equitable 
disposition,  in  relation  to  happiness,  with  either  the  generous  or 
the  selfish  disposition;  (3),  wherever  it  tries  to  justify  the 
setting  up  of  an  inward  standard  of  teorth  or  valuation,  as 
between  tne  powers  and  sentiments  of  each  individual  character 
— that  is,  in  comparing  the  various  practical  dispositions  of  each 
individual  soul,  and  arraying  them  in  a  hierachy  of  natural 
subordinations  or  ranks. 

Now,  if  what  we  have  thus  attempted  to  establish  be  really 
made  out,  it  is  worth  notice,  that  wherever  the  greater  Utili- 
tarians have  grasped  at  an  illicit  method — wherever  they  have 
borrowed  moral  conceptions,  to  which  they  have  really  no  right 
at  all — it  has  been,  in  every  casci  without  exception,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  an  ethical  comparison,  which  their  oWn  system  gave  them 
no  means  of  making— a  comparison  between  the  selfish  and  the 
generous  disposition — a  comparison  between  either  the  generous  or 
selfish  and  the  just  disposition—  a  comparison  between  the'  worth' 
of  the  various  appetites,  passions,  sentiments,  and  affections  of  the 
individual  character.  This  appears  to  us  to  be  highly  significant 
of  the  true  direction  of  the  ethical  philosophy  of  the  future. 
Mr.  Martineau  long  ago  pointed  out  in  the  most  striking  of 
his  miscellaneous  essays — the  review  of  Dr.  Whewell's  '  Moral 
Philosophy'—- that  the  ethieal  faculty  in  man  is  essentiaQjeom* 
parative,  and  that  not  till  this  compairative  essence  in  it  is 
perceived,  do  we  really  get  at  the  explaiMrtion  of  the  difficulties 
which  Utilitarians  are  always  arraying  against  the  adherents 
of  a  ffenuine  and  inborn  moral  fieiculty — the  difficulties  that 
arise  from  the  wide  variations  of  moral  opinion  in  different 
ages  and  different  countries,  from  the  apparent  absence  of  all 
moral  judgment  in  the  savage  or  the  child  educated  in  crime* 
The  great  metaphysician  to  whom  we  have  alluded  shows  in 
that  remarkable  essay  (which  the  present  reviewer  regards  as 
the  greatest  contribution  to  ethical  theory  made  since  the  death 
of  Bishop  Butler)  that  so  long  as  only  one  impulse,  disposition^ 
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or  motiye  hat  possession  of  ibe  will,  no  ethical  judgment  can  be 
formed  at  all ;  that  it  is  only  when  a  strife  for  the  yictory  arises 
between  two  of  different  gnules,  both  of  them  really  ezperienced 
and  appreciated  by  the  a^nt,  that  an  intuitive  moral  judgment 
is  formed*    Not  till  a  child  educated  in  crime  has  a  true  glimpae 
of  the  higher  emotions,  impulses,  or  motives  of  which  his  mind 
may  be  uie  source,  can  he  be  sensible  of  guilt  in  what  he  does. 
Not  till  the  savage  has  inward  experience  of  what  is  really 
meant  by  love  or  forgiveness  of  his  enemy,  and  even  then,  not 
unless  the  reality  of  that  sentiment  be  fully  present  to  his  mind 
at  the  moment  when  his  passion  is  roused,  can  he  be  sensible 
of  guilt  in  vindictiveness  and  cruelty.     The  moral  judgment 
between  two  fully  realized  principles  of  human  nature — for 
example,  the  resentful  and  the  loving — ^is  intuitive  and  absolute, 
so  soon  as  both  are  really  present  to  the  agent ;  but  experience 
of  both  is  an  essential  to  that  judgment ;  not  even  intuitive  moral 
discriminations  can  be  drawn  between  practical  tendencies  of 
which  either  is  unknown  or  not  present  to  the  mind  of  the  agent. 
We  hold  that  the  examination  to  which  the  Utilitarian  system 
has  been  subjected  bears  very  remarkable  testimony  to  the 
fundamental  truth  of  this  theory.      We  find  Utilitarianism, 
although  of  the  greatest  use  in  determining  what  is  for  the 
happiness  of  men,  wholly  imable  to  give  authority  to  the  law  of 
'  the  general  happiness,'  even  so  far  as  it  has  discovered  it;  quilo 
incompetent  to  bridge  the  pass  between  the  agent's  self  and  the 
world  which  it  asserts  that  he  is  bound  to  consider  more  than  him- 
self ;  quite  unable  to  assign  any  reason  why  it  is  juster  to  oonfer 
the  same  amount  of  happiness  on  the  miserable  than  on  the 
happy ;  quite  unable  to  classify  the  internal  dispositions,  and 
say  which  is  the  nobler;  and  yet  struggling,  under  cover  of 
some  transparent  metaphysical  ruse,  to  do  all  these  things.    Is  it 
not  evident  that  it  fails  precisely  in  comparing  morally  heteroge- 
neous principles  of  action, — that  it  succeeds  only  when  it  weighs 
out  grains  of  happiness  homogeneous  with  each  other  P    It  suc^ 
eeeds  in  determining  which  of  two  actions,  both  on  the  same 
moral  plane,  both  purely  determined  by  self-love,  is  the  more 
efficient ;  for  while  there  is  no  question  of  a  choice  between  self- 
love  and  any  other  principle,  enlightened  self-love,  self-love 
which  knows  what  will  be  most  fruitml  of  happiness,  is  certainly 
better  than  blind  self-love,  which  blunders  in  that  calculation. 
It  succeeds  in  a  still  more  marked  degree  in  deciding  the  many 
legislative  questions  in  which  the  only  element  to  be  computed 
at  all  happens  to  be  the  interest  of  the  community  at  large,  and 
the  only  problem  for  the  statesman  is,  which  of  two  courses  of 
action  will  subserve  that  interest  most.     But  it  fails  directly  it 
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lias  to  judge  whether  it  is  better  to  gite  than  to  receive  ihe  same 
qvaatmn  of  happioess;  whether  it  is  better  to  be  just  to  all  than 
to  heap  beneyolenoes  on  a  few ;  whether  it  is  better  to  be  pure 
than  to  be  impure,  even  though  you  live  on  a  desert  island  where 
no  one  except  yourself  can  ever  be  rendered  unhappier  for  your 
impurity  and  where  you  are  tiie  best  judge  of  your  own  mere 
happiness. 

But  if  this  be  a  true  inference  from  our  examination  of  the 
latest  phase  of  Utilitarianism,  we  must  not  leave  the  subject  with- 
out pointing  out  one  fatal  blunder  of  Mr.  Lecky'S)  which  seems 
to  us  of  the  most  dangerous  kind^  and  likely  to  counteract  philo- 
sophically all  the  good  which  his  usually  acute  and  just,  though 
too  vague,  criticism  tends  to  do.  Mr.  Lecky,  generally,  and 
rather  vaguely,  asserts  the  doctrine  of  the  hierarchy  of  active 
principles  in  human  nature  to  which  we  have  seen  that  the 
struggles  of  the  Utilitarian  philosophy  to  eke  out  its  own 
deficiencies,  bear  so  remarkable  a  testimony ;  but  near  the  close  of 
his  discussion  of  this  subject  he  appends  a  remarkable  doctrine 
to  the  following  effect,  that  enough  gratification  to  a  lower 
tendency  may  be  worth  more  than  a  little  to  a  conflicting  hisher 
tendency,  just  as  enough  silver  may  be  worth  more  than  a  httle 
gold.  And  some  of  his  language  appears  to  assert  explicitly 
that  you  mav  deliberately  sin  a  little,  to  bring  a  veiy  large 
amount  of  ultimate  good.  Such  a  doctrine  as  this  upsets  com- 
pletely the  scientific  character  of  Mr.  Lecky's  previous  criticism, 
and  the  arguments  by  which  he  sustains  it  are  so  loose  and  con- 
fused, and  the  refutation  of  them  will  illustrate  so  well  the 
fundamental  ethical  doctrine  we  have  spoken  of,  that  we  cannot 
do  better  than  conclude  by  examining  them.  Mr.  Lecky  states 
his  docfarine  in  the  following  passage  :^— 

'At  this  point,  however,  a' very  difficult  problem  naturally  arises. 
Admitting  that  onr  moral  nature  is  superior  to  our  intellectoal  or 
physical  nature ;  admitting,  too,tbat  by  the  constitution  of  our  being  we 
peroeiye  ourselveB  to  be  under  an  obligation  to  develope  our  natura 
to  its  perfisction,  establishing  the  supreme  ascendanoy  of  moral  motives 
— the  question  still  remains  whether  the  dis^iarity  between  the  different 
parts  of  our  being  is  such  that  no  material  or  intellectual  advantage, 
however  great,  may  be  rightly  purchased  by  any  sacrifice  of  our 
moral  nature,  however  smail.  This  is  the  great  question  of  casuistry, 
the  question  whidi  divines  express  by  asking  whether  the  end  ever 
justifies  the«  means ;  and  on  this  subject  there  exists  among  theo> 
logians  a  doctrine  which  is  abeolutely  unrealized,  which  no  one  ever 
dreams  of  applying  to  actual  life,  but  of  which  it  may  be  truly  said 
that,  though  propounded  with  the  best  intentions,  it  would,  if  aoted 
upon,  be  utterly  incompatible  with  the  v^ry  rudiments  of  eiviltntion. 
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It  IB  mad  that  an  uodoabled  am,  even  the  most  triyia],  is  a  thing  in  itm 
enenoe  and  in  its  oonaeqneDoea   ao  nnqwakablj  dreadfid,  that   no 
ooooeivable  material  or  intdlectoal  advantage  can  ooanterbalanoe  it  ; 
that  rather  than  it  should  be  committed,  it  would  be  better  that  any 
any  amount  of  calamity  which  did  not  bring  with  it  sin  should  be 
endured,  even  that  the  whole  human  race  should  perish  in  agonies. 
If  this  be  the  case,  it  la  manifest  that  the  supreme  object  of  humanity 
should  be  sinlessnesB  ;  and  it  is  equally  manifest  that  the  means  to  this 
end  iM  the  absolute  suppression  of  the  desires.     To  expand  the  circle 
of  wants  is  necessarily  to  multiply  temptations,  and  therefore  to  increase 
the  number  of  sins.     It  may,  indeed,  elevate  the  moral  standard,  for 
a  ior|iid  sinlessness  is  not  a  high  moral  condition ;  but  if  every  sin 
be  what  these  theologians  assert — if  it  be  a  thing  deserving  eternal 
agony,  and  so  inconceivably  frightftlt'that  the  ruin  of  a  world  is  a 
less  evil  than  its  commissions-even  moral  advantages  are  utterly  in- 
commensurate with  it.     No  heightening  of  the  moral  tone,  no  depth 
or  ecstasy  of  devotion,  can  for  a  moment  be  placed  in  the  balance. 
The  consequences  of  this  doctrine,  if  applied   to  actual  life,  would 
be  so  extravagant,  that  their  simple  statement  is  a  refutation.      A 
sovereign,  when  calculating  the  consequences  of  a  war,  should  reflect 
that  a  single  sin  occasioned  by  that  war — a  single  blasphemy  of  a 
wounded  soldier,  the  robbery  oi  a  single  hencoop,  the  violation  of  the 
purity  of  a  single  woman — is  a  greater  calamity  than  the  ruin  of  the 
entire  commerce  of  his  nation,  the  loss  of  her  most  precious  provinces, 
the  destiniotion  of  all  her  power.    He  must  believe  that  the  evil  of  the 
increase  of  unobastity,  which  invariably  results  from  the  formation  of 
an  Army,  is  an  immeasurably  greater  calamity  than  any  material  or 
political  disasters  that  army  can  possibly  avert     He  must  believe 
that  the  most  fearful  plague  or  famine  that  desolates  his  land  should 
be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  rejoicing,  if  it  had  but  the  feeblest  and 
most  transient  influence  in  suppressing  vice.     He  must  believe  that  if 
the  agglomeration  of  his  people  in  great  cities  adds  but  one  to  the 
number  of  their  sins,  no  possible  intellectual  or  material  advantages 
ean  prevent  the  construction  of  cities  being  a  fearful  calamity.   A  ccord- 
ing  to  this  principle,  every  elaboration  of  life,  every  amusement  that 
brings  multitudes  together,  almost  every  art^  every  accession  of  wealth 
that  awakens  or  stimulates  desires,  is  an  evil,  for  all  these  become 
the  sources  of  some  sins,  and  their  advantages  are  for  the  most  part 
purely  terrestrial.     The  entire  structure  of  civilization  is  founded  upon 
the  belief  that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  cultivate  intellectual  and  material 
capacities,  even  at  the  cost  of  certain  moral  evils  which  we  are  often 
able  Accurately  to  foresee.      The  time  will  doubtless  come  when  the 
man  who  ]ays  the  fonndatiou-stone  of  a  manufacture  will  be  able  to 
predict  with  assurance  in  what  proportion  the  drunkenness  and  the 
unobastity  of  his  city  will  be  increased  by  his  enterprise.     Yet  he 
will  still  pursue  that  enterprise,   and  mankind  will  still  pronounce 
it  to  be  good.*-(Vol  i  pp.  114-116.) 

It  is  not  often  that  wc  should  take  side  with  a  Roman  Catholic 
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casuist  ftgainst  ft  Protestant  moralist^  but  here  we  confess  Father 
Newman  seems  to  us  to  have  immensely  the  advantage  of  his 
critic,  who  has  not  in  the  least  understood  his  doctrine,  and 
therefore,  of  course,  not  confuted  it.  A  passage  of  greater  con* 
fusion  of  ideas  we  have  seldom  read.  In  the  nrst  place,  though 
sin — ^which  means,  of  course,  transgression  of  the  Divine  law 
within  us — is  the  worst  of  evils,  it  does  not  in  the  least  follow  that 
sinlessness  is  the  greatest  of  goods.  Sinlessness  would  be  abso- 
lutely secured  bv  non-existence,  and  the  non-existence  of  moral 
beings  can  hardly  be  the  greatest  of  goods.  Sin  is  not  the  oppo- 
site of  sinlessness,  but  of  virtue.  If  sin  be  the  worst  of  human 
evils,  it  is  only  because,  wherever  there  is  sin,  there  might  be 
innocence,  holiness,  or  virtue ;  and  not  one  of  these  means  mere 
sinlessness.  Innocence  means  the  absence  of  any  disposition  to 
sin,  which  may  arise  as  well  from  the  perfect  inward  order  of  the 
^aracter  as  from  the  absence  of  external  provocations.  A  stone 
is  sinless,  but  a  stone  is  not  innocent,  ana  the  sinlessness  of  the 
stone  is  not  good.  Still  less  is  virtue  or  holiness  identical  with 
sinlessness.  And  further,  when  Mr.  Leckv  applies  this  doctrine 
to  actual  life  to  test  it,  he  not  onl^  applies  a  doctrine  he  has 
utterly  misunderstood,  but  applies  it  in  the  most  eccentric  and 
disputable  fashion.  Thus,  he  makes  the  sovereign  who  is  contem- 
plating war  compute  the  sins  to  which  it  will  inevitably  lead,  as 
if  no  sins  of  the  same  kind  would  be  committed  by  the  same  persons 
in  the  absence  of  war — as  if  it  were  not  obvious  that  sins  inevi- 
tably arising  from  a  mere  change  of  outward  circumstances,  are 
due  to  sinfiu  conditions  of  the  will  already  existing,  and  involv- 
ing just  as  much  real  sin  in  their  suppressed,  as  in  tneir  expressed 
form.  How  can  any  sin  be  inevitable  that  is  not  sin  already  P  If 
any  will  is  so  disposed  that,,  give  it  but  an  outward  chance,  and  it 
will  inevitably  blossom  into  external  guilt,  then  that  external  g^ilt 
is  not  new  guilt,  but  the  mere  exhibition  of  previously  existing 
guilt.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sin  is  not  inevitable,  but  only 
probable,  then  there  is  a  chance  for  moral  resistance  as  well  as  for 
moral  surrender,  and  the  issue  may  either  be  a  character  purified 
or  a  character  degraded.  The  truth  is,  that  in  this  curious 
passage  Mr.  Lecky,  after  fighting  the  battle  against  Utilitarian- 
ism, suddenly  throws  up  his  hand  and  reasons  precisely  like  a 
Utilitarian.  If  Utilitarianism  is  false,  as  Mr.  Lecky,  with  us, 
believes,  the  root  of  its  falsehood  lies  in  this,  that  it  tests  the 
molality  of  an  action  by  a  very  guess-work  sort  of  calculation 
of  consequences,  even  where  we  have  a  prior  and  far  more 
authoritative  test  at  our  command.  But  this  is  precisely  the 
falsehood  on  which  the  whole  drift  of  this  incoherent  passage 
is  founded.     Mr.  Lecky  does  not  ask  whether  a  certain  action  ia 
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right  or  wrong  in  iiielf,  and  then  aasome,  as  he  fairly  might  do, 
ikBkt  if  it  is  right,  while  it  certainly  adds  one  to  the  total  nomber 
of  right  actions,  and  so  tends  to  stiiBDgthen  the  world's  sympathy 
with  rig^t,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  the  parent  of  so  much  evil  as 
good,  and  vice  vend  with  resard  to  a  wrongaotion;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  he  plunges  headlong  into  the  Utilitarian  mode  of 
thouffht,  first  reckoning  all  the  external  evil  of  which  any  action 
may  be  an  'occasion,'  as  if  it  were  the  real  cause  of  that  evil, 
and  then  setting  off  against  it|  not  the  moral  character  of  the 
action  itself,  wmch  is  the  only  new  moral  product  of  which  any 
one  can  be  certain,  but  some  supposed  utilities,  not  of  a  moral, 
but  of  an  external  kind,  which  he  contends  are  adeauate  to  out- 
weigh a  few  certain  sins.  It  seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Leoky's 
doctrine  is  the  immorality  of  the  Papal  indulgences,  as  that 
immorality  was  commonly  understood,  over  again.  It  wiU 
give  us  leave  to  commit  a  few  sins,  if  we  buy  leave  with  a 
great  quantity  of  small  change  in  the  form  of  political  utilities. 
We  assert  that  the  only  additional  sin  which  any  man  can  be 
certain  of  introducing  into  the  world,  is  his  own,  when  he  does 
what  he  knows  to  be  wrong ;  that  he  can  never  have  the  smallest 
reason  for  thinking  a  right  action  likely  to  favour  even  external 
evils  half  as  much  as  a  wrong  one,  which  must  increase  it  by  one 
evil,  and  may  increase  it  indefinitely ;  and  that,  so  far  as  a  right 
act  does  obviously  give  birth  to  external  evils—  a  right  declaration 
of  war,  for  instance,  to  such  evils  as  Mr.  Lecky  names — there  is 
no  ground  in  the  world  for  thinking  that  it  will  add  to  the  number 
of  actual  sins.  No  true  moralist  will  admit  that  the  inevitable 
multiplication  of  temptationsi  caused  bv  the  growing  complexity 
of  life,  tends  to  multiply  sins  so  much  as  it  tends  to  multiply 
virtues.  Were  it  so,  the  creation  of  man,  or  of  any  free  menu 
being,  would  have  been  a  sin  in  itself,  and  every  fresh  develop* 
ment  of  his  complex  nature  a  new  sin«  To  tempt  wilfully  to  sin 
is  one  thing,  to  be  the  innocent  cause  of  the  multiplication  of 
temptations  is  quite  another ;  and  any  responsibility  for  this  is 
chargeable,  not  on  that  innocent  cause,  but  on  the  author  of  the 
whole  constitution  of  the  universe,  who  will  know  how  to  vindi- 
oate  His  own  laws.  What  proof  can  there  be  that  any  righteous 
act  ever  yet  multiplied  the  number  of  sins,  that  any  unrighteous 
act  ever  yet  diminished  that  number?  Vice  is  clearly  in  no 
sense  convertible  with  sin ;  much  evil  that  was  as  evil  before  as 
after  it  was  manifested,  is  hidden  under  the  vice  caused  by 
wealth,  or  war,  or  such  other  circumstantial  changes  in  life  as 
Mr.  Lecky  supposes.  All  that  Dr.  Newman's  doctrine  involves 
is  simply  this,  that  no  conscious  sin  should  be  committed  by  any 
human  hiWLigf  even/or  the appart9Upurp(>9eotwk^\rkg9k  world  froni 
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deetmction,  if  such  a  case  could  be  imagined.  And  if  there  be 
such  a  thing  as  sin  at  all,  this  seems  to  us  to  be  a  merely  iden- 
tical truth.  If  a  riffht  act  causes  the  destruction  of  the  world, 
then  the  world  *  ought '  to  be  destroyed ;  and  it  must  have  been 
the  will  of  the  Creator  of  the  world  that  in  such  a  case  it  shotdd 
be  destroyed.  If  an  act  which  involves  frightful  consequences 
cannot  be  'right/  then  the  Utilitarians  have  the  best  of  it  after 
ally  and  Mr.  Lecky  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  himself  in  declar* 
ing  that  we  can  ever  know  what  is  right  without  having  calcu- 
latod  all  the  consequences.  But,  of  course,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  true  position  is  this,  that  we  know  far  more  of  the  internal 
character  of  most  acts  than  we  do  of  their  external  consequences, 
and  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  right  will  generate  right 
rather  than  wrong. 

At  all  events,  Mr.  Lecky  vitiates  all  his  previous  argu- 
ments by  his  futile  and  illegitimate  conclusion,  that  enough  of 
useful  consemience  should  outweigh  even  an  intuitive  perception 
of  wrong.  What  «  *  enough  P  *  And  what  is  the  worth  of 
the  intuitive  perception,  if  you  can  appeal  from  it  to  a  sufficient 
array  of  Utilitarian  results  P  Mr.  Lecky  has  made  a  most 
suicidal  concession  (which,  however,  for  scnne  reason  we  cannot 
fathom,  his  acute  antagonist,  Mr.  Morley,  has  passed  over), 
when  he  gives  up  his  theory  of  an  internal  hierarchy  in  the  active 
principles  of  human  nature  for  this  loose  and  fatal  doctrine,  that 
if  you  can  only  collect  pence  enough  in  the  form  of  common 
utilities  and  pleasures,  you  may  buy  out  the  pound  of  your  moral 
principle  altogether.  If  this  were  true,  God  himself  must  either 
act  upon  the  same  principle  (in  which  case  at  a  certain  point  He 
sacrifices  His  holiness  to  His  benevolence),  or  if  He  does  not,  we 
are  no  true  children  of  God ;  and  instead  of  climbing  slowly  up 
from  our  animal  nature  to  the  highest  principles  which  we  snare 
with  Him,  we  are  justified  (by  whom  P)  in  drawing  a  line  some- 
where against  the  dangerous  secular  results  of  His  too  spiritual 
influence,  and  in  insisting  that  though  religion  may  be  very  good 
in  its  way,  we  will  not  allow  it,  or  Him  whom  we  worship,  to 
interfere  with  the  development  of  the  arts  of  civilization  and  the 
accumulation  of  wealth !  Is  this  really  what  Mr.  Lecky  means  P 
If  so,  he  has  struck  a  far  more  fatal  blow  at  morality  than  any 
Utilitarian.  If  not,  he  has  surrendered  every  advantage  he  has 
gained  over  the  Utilitarian  system,  for  the  sake  of  talking  with 
tiiat  air  of  mild,  worldly  superiority  to  the  *  impracticable '  teach- 
ings of  theologians,  now  so  much  in  vogue  with  even  the  best 
and  noblest  of  our  rationalistic  thinkers. 
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Akt.  IV. — Nonconformity  in  Lancashire, 

La^nauihire :  Its  Puritanism  and  Nonconformity.  By  Robebt 
Halley,  D.B.  2  vols.  Svo.  Manchester:  Tubbs  &  Brook. 
London  :    Hodder  &  Stoughton.     1869. 

In  the  year  1862  occurred  the  Bicentenary  of  that  fatal  Act  by 
which  the  Established  Church  of  England  did  its  best  to  commit 
suicide ;  wheui  at  all  events,  it  created  that  defined,  permanent, 
organized  Nonconformity  which,  growing  to  the  dimensions  it 
has  now  reached,  has  wrested  from  her  half  the  population,  and 
renders  the  yery  title  of  National  Church  an  absurd  misnomer. 

The  Nonconformists,  in  celebrating  the  magnanimous  sacrifices 
of  their  religious  ancestors,  not  unnaturally  desired  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  their  worth  by  tracing  (at  least  in  those  counties 
where  the  influence  of  the  2,000  had  been  most  conspicuous) 
the  history  of  their  doings  and  sufferings,  and  by  rescuing  from 
oblivion  such  local  memorials  of  them  and  of  their  successors  as 
time  was  fast  obscuring  and  would  soon  obliterate.  *  Old 
Mortality^' was,  therefore  (so  to  speak),  commissioned  to  saddle 
his  white  pony  again,  and  go  forth,  chisel  in  hand,  to  retouch  the 
fading  characters  on  the  obscure  monuments  of  the  '  worthies' 
of  St.  Bartholomew's  Bay,  and  to  clear  away  the  weeds  and  long 
grass  which  had  fathered  about  their  sepulchres.  Surely  their 
descendants  were  justified  in  so  doing,  for,  as  Doddridge  truly 
says,  *we  are  to  be  concerned  for'  Nonconformity,  'not 
'  merely  as  the  cause  of  a  distinct  party,  but  of  truth,  honour,  and 
'  liberty ;  and  I  will  add,  in  a  great  measure  the  cause  of  serious 
'  piety  too.' 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  task^  two  or  three  volumes,  generally 
distinguisned  by  patient  and  accurate  research,  candour  and 
impartiality,  had  already  been  published  before  the  appearance 
of  Dr.  HaUey's  work.*  This  last,  though  partly  written  with 
the  same  object,  also  contemplates  other  aims,  which  would  make 
it  unfedr  both  to  it  and  to  them  to  place  it  in  the  same  category, 
or  judge  of  it  by  the  same  standard. 

Dr.  HaUey's  work  is  not  merely  a  local  history,  though  this  is 
all  it  professes  to  be.     It  is  that,  and  something  more.     While 

f' ving  an  account  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  Puritanism  and 
onconformitv  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  he  has  not  unsuccess- 
fully linked  tne  local  history  on  to  that  of  the  great  political 
movements  of  the  times,  so  tnat  the  book  might  almost  be  called 
'  The  religious  history  of  England  during  the  three  last  centuries, 
'  as  illustrated  by  the  course  of  events  in  the  county  of  Lancaster.' 
This  mode  of  presenting  history,  of  interconneeting  local  trans- 

*  Embraciog  Cheshire,  EsseXi  and  Torkahire. 
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actions  with  those  of  the  nation  at  large,  is  indeed  veiy  difficult, 
and  reminds  one  of  that  feat  which  the  ancient  charioteers  some- 
times exhibited— of  driyine  six  or  eight  horses  abreast;   bat 
when  it  is  done  with  skfll,  it  is  often  of  signal  use  to  the 
student,  and  a  valuable   auxiliary  and  supplement  to  works 
of  a  more  general  character.   For  example,  similar  events  may 
be  simultaneously  happening  in  many  parts  of  a  country,  but 
which  the  national  historian  is  obliged  to  content  himself  with 
describing  them  in  general  terms.     In  a  local  history,  particular 
instances  and  examples  of  these  events  are  given,  and,  being 
presented  with  much  more  amplification,  make  a  proportionate 
impression  on  the  imagination.     Thus,  the  miseries  to  which 
the  civil  war  reduced  our  ancestors,  the  sufferings  and  privations 
produced  by  unjust  and  persecuting  laws,  and,  generally,  the 
social    condition    of   the   people,    when    illustrated    in    detail 
by  the  transactions   of  any  partictdar  county,  are  presented 
in  a  picture  much  more  vivid  than  can  well  be  given  in  the  con- 
densed page  of  an  historian  who  is  tracing  the  national  fortunes. 
As  the  same  class  of  events  are  going  on  everywhere,  all  he 
can  do,  for  the  most  part,  is  to  seize  their  general  features,  and 
exclude  those  picturesque  and  special  details  which  so  much  aid 
imagination,  and  enable  it  to  figure  to  itself  the  real  conditions 
of  past  history.     Hence,  a  few  incidents  in  a  siege,  or  a  minute 
description  of  a  single  battle,  will  often  serve  to  give  a  more  vivid 
notion  of  the  conditions  of  a  great  struggle,  of  the  characters 
and  tempers  of  the  combatants,  than  a  general  history  of  an 
entire  campaign.      Similarly,   the  social  condition  of  a  com* 
munity,  the  relations  of  the  different  classes  of  which  it  consists, 
its  modes  of  life,  its  occupations  and  amusements,  the  style  of 
its  dress,  or  its  domestic  habits,  are  often  more  vividly  conceived 
from  the  details  of  a  provincial  history  than  they  can  be  from  a 
more  general  work.     One  has  but  to  enlarge  the  provincial  image 
(so  to  speak)  to  obtain  a  good  idea  of  the  national  condition.    It 
is  true,  indeed,  that  a  locu  history  can  never  (if  we  would  guard 
against  misconception  on  one  side  or  other),  supersede  the  ne- 
cessity of  carefully  perusing  the  general  histonr,  let  them  ever 
so   often  intersect   one    another;    for  that  alone   will    guard 
against  partial  or  unduly  extended  inferences,  and  correct  im- 
pressions which,  derived  from  one  locality,  may  be  exaggerations 
when  applied  to  another.      Still,  this  species  of  history,  like 
memoirs  or  letters,  may  be  of  invaluable  service  in  giving 
greater  reality  and  vividness  to  our  conceptions.    It  is  like  the 
example  which  clears  up  the  general  rule,  or  the  diagram  on  the 
mathematician's  board  by  which  he  exemplifies  the  general 
proposition.     So  true  is  it,  as  Quinctilian  says,  that  it  is  '  by  no 
'  means  the  same  thing  to  relate  the  whole  and  to  relate  everything.* 
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Whatel  jy  in  enforoing  the  importanoe  of  speciality  of  desci^iiciiiiy 
if  we  would  duly  impress  the  imagination,  aptly  cites  one  of  the 
papers  in  the  *  Adventurer/  in  which  we  are  told  that  «  single 
affecting  incident  at  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  when  related  in  a 
company  which  had  heard  the  account  of  the  general  carnage 
of  the  battle  unmoved,  melted  all  into  tears ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  if,  on  getting  up  in  the  morning,  any  of  us  found  that  oar 
own  near  neighbour  had  been  just  burned  out  of  house  and  hcnne^ 
we  should  feel  it  more  strongfy,  because  we  should  conceiTe  it 
more  vividly,  than  if  we  reaa  in  the  paper  that,  last  year,  a 
battle  had  been  fought  on  the  Yang-tsze-Eiangin  which  10,000 
Chinese  perished  on  either  side. 

While  Dr.  Halley  has  thus  given  to  his  work  an  interest  for 
which  he  did  not  expressly  stipulate  with  the  reader,  and  has 
thus  made  it  of  value  to  the  student  of  English  history  in 
general,  there  are  not  wanting  other  reasons  which  may  dakn 
the  attentive  perusal  of  every  such  student. 

If  the  local  history  sufficiently  coincides  with  the  national 
history  to  make  the  one  a  valuable  illustration  of  the  other,  it  is 
also  sufficiently  discriminated  by  those  peculiar  features  which,  as 
Thucydides  truly  says,  will  ever  characterize  events  or  cycles  of 
evento,  however  substantially  identical.      The  strong  contrasts 
which,  at  an  early  period,  and  during  the  whole  struggles  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  mark  the  social  and  religious 
elements  exhibited  in  Lancashire  contribute  to  this.    The  Puritan 
and  the  Papist  were  both  of  an  extreme  tjrpe ;  Presbyterianism 
was  nowhere  in  England  (except,  perhaps,  in  one  or  two  southern 
districts)  so  completely  organized,  nor  did  it  offer  elsewhere  so 
fair  an  opportunify  of  inspecting  its  principles  and  working  in  re- 
lation to  the  English  people.     The  fluctuations,  again,  of  political 
and  religious  feeling  were  (as  they  have  ever  been  in   this 
county,  whose  people  have  much  of  the  'per/ervidum  ingenium^ 
which  Buchanan  attributes  to  the  Scotch),  most  violent.    The 
various  factions  have  exhibited  not  only  strong  contrasts,  but 
the  most  rapid  alternations  of  sentiment  and  fortune.* 

The  general  design  of  the  work  our  author  thus  announces  in 
the  first  paragraph  of  his  preface  :— 

'  The  object  I  proposed  in  writing  this  book  was,  not  to  compose  a 
history  of  Lancashire,  nor  to  confine  my  narrative  to  the  detail  of  its 
Pnritanism  and  Nonconformity,  bat  to  notice  so  much  of  its  histoiy 
as  may  elucidate  the  Puritanism  and  Nonconformity,  and,  as  con- 
neoted  with  them,  the  religiovs  life  of  that  great  county.     Hoi« 

*  Perhaps  that  must  be  accounted  one  of  the  most  singular  which, 
during  ttie  late  elections,  so  falsified  all  omens  drawn  from  Sie  charsctor 
and  zeoent  history  of  the  county. 
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difltinotljT  tlum  asy  other  Englisli  eomifyy  Lancashire  has  a  religious 
histoty  of  its  own.  Its  PuritanlBm  has  been  remarkable  for  many 
peculiarities ;  its  Nonconformity  has  been  in  many  respects  unlike  the 
Nonconformity  of  the  other  parts  of  England.  It  has  had  more  than 
any  other  county,  on  the  one  hand,  a  strong  and  determined  Popish 
pMty,  and  on  the  other,  a  powerful  and  zealous  Puritan  party.  Under 
the  government  of  Elizabeth,  Puritanism  was  encourag^  in  it,  while 
it  was  persecuted  in  other  counties.  In  the  reign  of  James,  it  had  its 
own  '  Book  of  Sports,'  enforced  nowhere  else ;  and  in  the  time  of  his 
son,  its  own  religious  war,  distinct  from,  although  simultaneous  with, 
the  great  religious  war  of  the  country.  It  had  a>  Presbyterian  Church 
legally  established  within  its  boundaries,  and  a  Congregationalism 
unlike  the  Independency  of  the  eastern  and  southern  counties.' 

But  while  there  is  sufficient  in  these  volumes  to  commend 
them  to  the  attention  of  readers  outside  the  County  Palatine, 
their  chief  attraction  must,  of  course,  be  for  those  who  live  in  it, 
and  especially  for  its  Nonconformist  inhabitants.  It  is,  no  doubt, 
a  local  history ;  but  considered  even  in  that  liffht,  we  think  we 
may  congratulate  Dr,  Halley  on  the  manner  m  which  he  has 
performed  his  task.  One  of  the  most  easily  besetting  infirmities 
of  those  who  propose  to  themselves  any  auch  work,  is  to  fall — 
at  times,  at  least — into  utter  oblivion  of  their  only  rational 
end,  while  pursuing  the  means  to  it ;  to  think  little  or  nothing 
of  the  relative  value  or  interest  of  the  materials  which,  they 
are  employed  in  collecting.  Animated  by  antiquarian  zeal 
(always  strong,  and  doubly  strong  if  conioined  with  local 
enthusiasm^,  they  seldom  distin^sh,  providea  they  can  recover 
anything  from  the  maw  of  tmie,  whether  it  l)e  a  precious 
or  a  worthless  relic.  They  weary  you  with  details  of 
occurrences  about  which  no  man  ever  cared  or  ever  will  care ; 
they  are  equally  conscientious  and  diligent  in  the  search  after 
the  least  important  and  most  important  facts ;  they  accurately 
investigate,  collate,  correct  the  aifTerent  accounts  of — nothing, 
and  as  scrupulously  determine  the  dates  at  which  the  '  nothing ' 
occurred;  ffive  you  two  or  three  conjectures  on  some  obscure 
fact,  the  s^e  interest  of  which  consists  in  its  obscurity,  and 
which,  if  it  were  but  clear,  no  mortal  would  care  about ;  tire 
you  with  how  the  Rev.  Mordecai  Andrews  was  the  incumbent  of 
thillstone  for  forty  years,  and  was  only  '  remarkable'  for  doing 
nothing  'remarkable'  in  all  that  time;  and  how  Sir  John 
Humdrum,  though  much  honoured  iu  hia  day,  managed  to  live 
and  die  in  such  obscurity,  that  the  utmost  diligence  of  the 
editor  has  not  been  able  to  get  at  much  more  about  him  than 
the  dates  of  his  birth,  marriage,  and  death,  and  his  epitaph  in 
the  chancel  of  the  church  to  which  he  was  a  bountiiul  bene- 
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factor,  and  where,  before  he  slept  his  last,  he  had  doubtleaa  often 
slept  in  his  lifetime. 

Topomtphical  books  of  all  lands,  itineraries,  county  histories, 
(yaluable  and  important  though  they  be  in  many  respects),  are 
apt  to  become  tedious  by  triyialities,  and  dreary  details  of  insig- 
nificant matters ;  and  though  they  contain  many  facts  of  whidi 
the  historian  can  make  excellent  use,  are  as  little  likely  to  be 
read  continuously  as  dictionaries,  gazetteers,  or  cyclopflDdias  on 
special  branches  of  knowledge — to  which  class  of  works  they  in 
fact  belong.     Much  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  best 

*  Collectanea  Biographica '  designed  to  do  honour  to  the 
worthies  of  any  particular  class  or  country.  The  compilers  are 
80  anxious  to  include  eyerythinff,  that  they  forget  old  Heaiod's 
aphorism,  that  the  'half'  may  be  more  than  the  '  whole.'  Of 
course  it  cannot  well  be  helped,  if,  like  Wood's  'Athene 
Oxonienses,'  or  Calamy's  'Ejected  Ministers,'  or  Walker's  'Suf* 
ferings  of  the  Clergy,'  the  object  is  to  giye  an  exhaustiye 
catalogue  of  names,  of  eyen  the  obscurest,  ^ut  it  reduces  such 
books  to  works  of  reference,  and  makes  continuous  perusal  an 
impossibility. 

Eyery  now  and  then,  howeyer,  we  find  a  writer  with  so 
yigorous  a  mind  or  so  liyely  a  fancy,  or  both,  that,  like  old 
Fuller,  in  his  '  Worthies,'  he  can  inform  and  animate  the  mass 
of  dull  or  torpid  details  oyer  which  it  is  his  fate  to  brood ;  and 
by  his  skilful  selection  or  grouping  of  incidents,  by  the  original 
reflections  he  can  found  upon  triyial  facts,  by  his  quaint  and 
unexpected  turns  of  thought — in  a  word,  by  the  pleasant  fruit 
which  his  exuberant  genius  manages  to  graft  on  the  crabbed 
stock  of  his  materials— keeps  the  attention  of  the  reader  con- 
tinually awake.  The  antiquary's  '  lamp,'  as  one  has  well  said, 
in  such  a  case,  '  bums  on  brighter  and  brighter  amidst  the  dust 

*  of  parchments,  and  loye and  pride  yirify  the  dim  records'  which 
the  author  explores. 

Dr.  Halley  seems  to  us  to  haye  much  of  this  yenr  enyiable 
talent.  He  has,  for  the  most  part,  made  eyen  his  minuter 
details  yery  readable,  partly  hj  a  judicious  winnowing  of  his 
yoluminous  materials,  partly  by  judicious  abridgment  and  com- 
pression, partly  by  spirited  and  graphic  description,  partly  by 
the  able  portraits  he  has  giyen  of  the  principal  characters,  and 
partly  by  the  skilful  manner  in  which  he  has  generally  made 
the  details  bear  on  the  great  object  of  the  yolumes.  Of  course 
we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  in  eyery  case  he  has  been  aUe  to  do 
this  with  eaual  success,  for  the  materials  are  by  no  means 
always  equally  tractable ;  but  we  know  of  few  books  in  which 
minute  local  history  is  made  more  readable. 
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In  several  important  points  Dr.  Halley's  work  deserves  sjtocial 
commendation.  The  research^  the  impartiality,  and  the  temper, 
are  all  admirable. 

Not  only  have  such  books  as  Baines^s  *  Lancashire/  Whit- 
taker's  '  Manchester/  and  the  voluminous  publications  of  the 
Cheetham  Society  been  laid  under  contribution,  but  a  multitude 
of  obscure  volumes,  and  still  obscurer  tracts  and  pamphlets,  have 
been  diligently  ransacked  for  materials. 

The  spirit  in  which  these  materials  have  been  used  is  highly 
creditable  to  the  author's  impartiality.  He  is  no  mere  eulogist  or 
apologist  of  any  party.  Wherever  he  finds  any  trait  of  good, 
whether  in  Papist,  Episcopalian,  or  Presbyterian,  he  acknow- 
ledges it  with  genial  kindness ;  and  where  he  finds  stain  or  blot 
in  the  characters  of  those  with  whom  he  most  sympathizes,  he 
does  not  attempt  to  conceal  or  palliate  it.  Admirer  as  he  is  of 
the  Puritans,  and  though  he  desires  to  set  forth  strongly  their 
many  excellenciesi  he  does  not  shut  his  eyes  to  their  foibles,  and 
often  indulges  a  little  innocent  humour  in  sly  hits  at  their 
extravagancies.  He  is,  similarly,  always  willing  to  make  the 
largest  and  most  charitable  allowances  for  the  excesses  int9 
which  the  spirit  of  faction,  inflamed  by  fierce  controversy  and 
mutual  wrongs,  too  often  plunged  all  parties. 

It  is  difBcult,  of  course,  to  review  in  the  ordinary  way 
a  work  which  is  so  necessarily  miscellaneous  in  its  contents ; 
and,  having  expressed  our  opinion  of  the  great  ability  and 
value  of  the  book,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  justifying  it 
by  a  brief  statement  of  the  principal  topics,  and  by  a  selection 
of  a  few  characteristic  passages. 

It  is  divided  into  nine  chapters,  of  which  the  first  (extending 
over  nearly  fifty  pages)  is  introductory,  and  gives  a  very  graphic 
though  condensed  summary  of  the  history  of  the  county  from 
the  earliest  times  to  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Supremacy  in 
1531 ;  it  treats  of  its  geography,  the  origin  of  its  principal 
families,  the  rise  of  its  chief  towns,  its  ancient  castles,  monasteries, 
and  abbeys,  and  the  first  feeble  efforts  of  that  vast  industrial 
and  commercial  activity  which  is  now  felt  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Towards  the  close,  our  author  describes  the  religious 
condition  of  the  community  in  Henry  YIII.'s  time,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  country  at  large : — 

'  In  Lancashire  there  were  fewer  and  less  threateuiog  signs  of  the 
£U1  of  the  eoclesiastical  power  than  in  many  other  parts  of  £ng1and. 
The  gross  ignorance  and  grosser  superstition  of  the  people  afforded 
some  sort  of  screen  for  the  negligence  and  immorality  of  the  clergy. 
The  light  which  emanated  from  the  pulpit  of  Lutterworth  fieems 
scarcely  to  have  penetrated  this  dark  and  Hechuleil  county.     iNot  a 
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single  "  gospeller  of  the  LoUaids"  is  ever  seen  acting  his  part  in.  tlie 
religions  history  of  Lancashira  There  were  enlightened  natiTeB  of 
the  county,  and  some  of  them,  like  Hugh  Oldham  and  Henry  Standiah, 
were  enligbtened  priests,  but  they  gained  their  light  and  diffosed  it  in 
more  &voui'ed  parts  of  England.  Excepting  the  neighbourhood  of 
Manchester,  where  the  commercial  spirit  of  the  people  had  promoted 
some  intercourse  with  Holland  and  Germany,  no  Ekiglish  county  was 
less  prepared  to  receive  or  ready  to  welcome  the  reformation  of  religion 
than  sportive,  secluded,  illiterate,  superstitious  Lancashire.' 

The  second  chapter,  which  is  entitled  the  'Reformation/ 
extends  from  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Supremacy  to  the  death 
of  Queen  Mary,  1531-1558.  It  treats,  among  other  topics  of 
interest,  of  the  history  of  the  surrender  of  the  abbeys  of  WhaDey 
and  Fumess,  and  the  nefarious  disposal  of  their  revennes  in  the 
aggrandizement  of  the  houses  of  Stanley  and  others  ;  it  relatee 
the  founding  of  the  bishopric  of  Chester,  and  gives  a  Teiy 
striking  sketchi  of  the  martyrs,  John  Bradford  and  G^rge 
Marsh,  who,  as  they  were  among  the  most  indefatigable  and 
eloquent  preachers  of  the  Reformation,  were  also  among  the 
most  heroic  of  the  sufferers  for  it. 

The  third  chapter  is  entitled  ^  Puritanism,'  and  extends  firom 
the  accession  of  Elizabeth  to  her  death  (1558-1603),  and  here 
we  have  a  vivid  account  of  the  chief  Lancashire  worthies  of  the 
Reformation,  and  of  the  obstacles  with  which  in  this,  the  most 
Catholic  county  of  England,  they  had  to  contend.  The  oircom- 
stance  that  it  was  so  stronglv  Catholic,  probably,  made  its 
Puritanism  cdl  the  more  trenchant,  and  hence  the  strong  con- 
trasts of  religious,  social,  and  political  feeling,  which  were  found 
in  it. — lu  this  chapter  is  an  amusing  episode  on  the  subject  of 
the  popular  superstitions  of  Lancashire,  and  a  vigorous  sketch  of 
Dr.  Dee,  Wanien  of  the  Collegiate  Church,  the  well-known 
astrologer,  whose  diary  forms  so  curious  a  volume  of  the  Camden 
Society's  publications. 

The  fourth  chapter  is  entitled  ^  Presbyterianism,'  and  ex- 
tends from  the  accession  of  James  I.  to  the  death  of  Charles  L 
This  chapter,  embracing  the  history  of  the  civil  war  and  the 
triumph  and  general  adoption  of  Presbyterianism  in  Lancashire 
(where,  as  already  said,  it  was  more  completely  organized  than  in 
any  other  coimty),  as  it  is  one  of  the  longest,  is  also  one  of  the 
most  interesting  chapters  in  the  work.  Among  the  more  attrac- 
tive passages  are  those  narrating  King  Jameses  '  Progresses '  in 
Lancashire,  his  'Sunday  at  Hoghton  Tower,'  the  sieges  of 
Manchester  and  Lathom,  the  massacre  at  Bolton,  and  the  diffi- 

•  Vol.  i.  pp.  36,  37. 
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eulties  which  began  to  beset  the  Presbyterians  from  their 
'  harmonious  consent '  in  banning  all  '  toleration/ — thereby  dili- 
gently proving  the  truth  of  John  Milton's  accusation^  that 
'  presbyter  is  but  priest  writ  large/ 

The  fifth  chapter,  which  is  occupied  with  the  period  from  the 
death  of  Charles  I.  to  the  '  Act  of  rTniformity'  (1649-1662),  is 
entitled  'Comprehension/  'not  because/  as  our  author  says, 
'  a  comprehension  was  accomplished^^  though  it  was  a  period  in 
which  JBaxter,  Howe,  and  others  were  very  fertile  in  their 
schemes  for  effecting  some  such  impossible  thing ;  but  because 
no  party  was  able  to  obtain  a  decided  predominance,  and, 
to  a  certain  extent,  all  of  them,  EpiscopaluiDs,  Presbyterians, 
and  Independents,  shared  de  facto  in  the  revenues  of  the 
Church.  It  contains  an  interesting  narrative  of  the  gradually 
increasing  hostility  of  the  Presbyterians  to  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  the  Protector,  their  jealousies  of  the  Independents, 
and  their  short-lived  and  short-sighted  joy  at  the  Bestora- 
tion.*  In  this  chapter  we  have  an  account  of  the  Battle  of 
Wigan,  the  execution  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  and  a  sketch  of 
Charles  Worsley,  Cromwell's  favourite  officer. — ^Lancashire,  and 
ICanchester  in  particular,  seem,  to  have  been  as  mad  with  joy  at 
the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  as  any  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  sixth  chapter,  which  deals  with  the  Act  of  Uniformity, 
1662,  is  entitled  *  Exclusion ; '  and  here  we  have  the  history  of 

*  One  of  the  most  curious  examples  of  that  extravagant  loyalty 
with  whieh  the  Presbyterians  welcomed  the  Restoration  is  given  in 
the  following  pcmignph.  King  Charles  in  the  ^  Act  of  Uniformity  * 
took  liatbaniel  Heywood  at  bis  word,  and  turned  Ms  text  into  a 
prophecy : — 

'Of  the  extraordinary    texts  which  the  Presbyterian  ministers 

prefixed  to  their  loyal  effusions,  none  was  more  extraordinary  than 

that  of  Nathaniel  Heywood,  vicar  of  Ormskirk.     Having  been  one 

of  the  king's  preachers  fca*  Lancashire,  who  received  an  annual  grant  of 

£40  for  preaching  in  the  Catholic  parts  of  the  county,  and  had 

hitherto  retained  it  through  all  the  changes  of  government,  he  lost 

his  appointment  at  the  Kestoration.     Ou  the  thanksgiving-day,  he 

selected  for  his  text  the  wordn,  *'  Mephibosheth  said  unto  the  king. 

Yea,  let  him  take  all,  forasmnch  as  my  lord  the  king  is  come  again  in 

peace  unto  his  own  housa"!      He  was  remind^  by  one  of  his 

parishioners  both  of  his  text  and  of  his  extravagantly  loyal  sermon, 

when,  on  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  ^'the  king  took  all" — 

not  only  his  annual  grant,  but  his  parsonage,  glebe,  tithes,  church, 

and  graveyard.     His  uncomplaining  resignation  to  his  heavy  loss  of 

all  tMngs  furnished  a  beautiful  illustration  of  his  loyal  sermon.'  — - 

(Vol.  u.  pp.  126, 127.) 

t  2  Sam.  xix.  30. 
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the  principal  ejected  minigters  in  each  several  'claaftia'  into 
which  the  Presbyterian  scheme  of  church  government  had 
divided  the  county.  The  sketch  of  these  men,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  severally  encountered  this  great  sorrow 
of  their  lives,  is  very  graphic.  We  may  mention  with  par- 
ticular commendation  the  accounts  given  of  Newcome,  Angier, 
Jollie,  Heywood,  and  Mather. 

The  seventh  chapter,  which  occupies  the  period  from  the 
passing  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  to  the  Bevolution,  is  entitled 

*  Nonconformity/  and  is  in  many  respects  one  of  the  most 
interesting  in  the  two  volumes,  containing  as  it  does  an  account 
of  the  heroism  with  which  the  ejected  ministers  (and  those  of 
Lancashire  are  but  a  specimen  of  others  in  every  county  in 
England)  faced,  not  only  their  ejectment,  but  its  consequences, 
which  were  often  far  worse  than  the  ejectment  itself;  how  they 
persisted  in  preaching,  in  spite  of  the  Five  Mile  Act  and  the 
Corporation  Act,  and  found  it  more  easy  to  bear  imprisonment 
than  to  be  silenced ;  how  they  met  the  remnants  of  their  flocks 
by  niffht  in  the  open  field,  or  in  the  woods,  or  on  the  hill- 
side ;  bow  they  battled  with  the  daily  privations  of  life,  and 
derived  a  precarious  subsistence  from  casual  sources; — condemned 
'  to  live,'  as  Howe  says,  '  upon  charity ;  some  of  them  with 

*  difficulty  getting,  and  others,  (educated  to  modesty,)  with 
'  greater  difficulty  begging  their  bread.' 

Nevertheless-,  these  men  laid  the  solid  foundations  of  that 
widely-extended  Nonconformity  of  the  present  day  which 
challenges  the  support  of  half  the  nation.  In  this  chapter  our 
author  gives  a  fair  account  of  the  conduct  of  the  Nonoonformist 
ministers  in  relation  to  the  '  Indulgence '  of  James  II.  Though 
we  admire  the  constancy  with  which  the  generality  of  them 
refused  to  avail  themselves  of  this  toleration,  because  uncon- 
stitutionally granted,  we  have  never  blamed  the  few  who  did  so, 
where  they  did  not  unworthily  'give  thanks  for  it'  When 
we  are  arbitrarily  robbed  of  our  natural  rights,  as  these  men 
were,  we  are  surely  at  liberty  to  reclaim  them,  whatever  be  the 
motives  of  those  w)io  invite  us  to  take  our  own  again. 

The  eiffhth  chapter,  which  deals  with  the  period  from  the 
passing  of  the  Act  of  Toleration  to  the  rise  of  Methodism,  (1689 
to  1760,)  is  entitled^ '  The  Old  Dissent,'  and  contains  a  large 
amount  of  very  curious  information  refipecting  the  progress  of 
Nonconformity  during  this  period.  The  account  given  of  the 
first  meeting-houses  under  the  Act  of  Toleration,  of  the  character 
of  the  builoongs,  of  the  probable  numbers  of  Dissenters,  of  the 
modes  of  wornhip,  of  the  means  of  ministerial  support,  of  the 
first  modest  efforts  of  Voluntarj-ism,  of  the  relations  of  Noncon- 
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Ibrmists  to  the  Establishment,  is  exceedingly  interesting.  The 
details  furnish  us  with  a  more  vivid  picture  of  the  religious* 
aspects  of  the  time  than  can  be  found  in  more  general  history ; 
and,  as  we  have  already  said,  enable  us,  by  enlarging  the  image, 
to  imagine  what  was  passing  in  ever}^  otiier  county.  This  chapter 
also  contains  an  account  of  the  riotous  proceeding  of  the  mobs 
that  supported  Sacheverell,  and  the  important  part  which  Lan- 
cashire played  in  the  Bebellions  of  1715  and  1745.  It  closes 
with  a  very  interesting  sketch  of  that  lamentable  decline  in  the 
religious  fervour,  and  that  deterioration  in  the  theology  of  the 
Nonconformists,  which  marked  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
The  same  features,  indeed,  prevailed  in  the  Church  of  England. 
Everywhere  a  deep  spiritual  lethargy  had  seized  the  nation. 
Among  the  Nonconformists  it  was  contemporaneous  with  the 
transient  prevalence  in  many  quarters  of  Arian  and  Semi-Arian 
errors. 

The  ninth  and  last  chapter  is  entitled  ^  Modem  Dissent,'  and 
gives  a  sufficiently  full  account  of  the  revival,  progress,  and  pre- 
sent condition  of  Lancashire  Nonconformity,  commencing  with 
1760. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  work  is,  of  course,  derived  in  one  way 
and  another  from  that  great  central  fact  which  evoked  it— the 
'  Black  Bartholomew  Act'— an  Act  for  which  no  one,  we  suppose, 
of  the  present  generation  would  venture  to  put  in  a  plea,  and 
which  has  been  by  none  more  heartily  denounced  than  by  many 
of  the  most  eloquent  defenders  and  noblest  ornaments— Julius 
Hare,  for  example — of  the  Church  of  England. 

It  is  sad,  but  most  instructive,  to  contemplate  the  history  of 
the  many  futile  attempts  to  secure  'uniformity'  of  ecclesiastical 
rites  and  ceremonies.  Never  did  a  Church  make  greater  sacrifices 
to  secure  this  impossible  object  than  the  Church  of  England; 
and  never  was  failure  more  conspicuous.  '  Uniformity,'  indeed, 
whether  of  doctrine  or  ceremony,  it  is  equally  unavailing  to 
attempt  to  produce  by  such  means  as  she  employed;  but  if 
ever  it  were  pardonable  to  resort  to  any  such  measures,  one 
would  fancy  tney  would  be  resorted  to  on  behalf  of  such  doc- 
trines as  the  Church  itself  deemed  vital — doctrines  which,  even 
if  force  were  no  longer  appealed  to,  would  yet  be  felt  to  be  an 
indispensable  condition  oi  voluntary  union.  But  the  questions 
with  which  the  English  Church  began  to  vex  the  souls  of  the 
Puritans,  and  continued  to  do  so  till  the  Act  of  Uniformitv  at 
length  got  rid  of  Puritanism,  and  with  it  of  a  great  part  of  the 
very  life  of  the  Church,  referred  to  the  most  insignificant  matters 
of  ceremony,  most  of  which  might  have  been  safely  left  to  indi- 
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vidual  discretion.  It  was  about  such  things  as  the  '  sign  of  the 
'cross  in  baptism/  'kneeling  at  the  Sacrament/  the  cat  and 
colour  of  ecclesiastical  vestments,  that  the  authorities  of  the 
Church  were  so  solicitous ;  it  was  to  produce  that  darling 
'uniformity'  in  matters  acknowledged  to  be  non*essential  on 
which  the  soul  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny  was  set.  As  Dr.  Halley 
shows,  the  theology  of  the  Reformers  on  both  sides — that  of 
Whitgift,  for  example,  and  of  his  opponents — was  the  same; 
in  truth,  a  Calvimsm  only  too  prononc^e.  It  was  the  great 
'vestment'  controversy  and  the  disputes  about  'ceremonies' 
which  kept  the  Church  in  continual  turmoil,  and  which  at  last 
very  mainly  conduced  to  the  extrusion  of  so  large  a  portion  of 
her  best  ministers  ;  for  though  it  is  true  that  other  contro* 
versies,  (especiallv  with  reference  to  the  forms  of  eoclesimtical 
government,)  had  opened  on  the  Church  long  before  1662,  it  waa 
still  for  the  most  part  the  tyrannical  demand  of  absolute  submis- 
sion to  punctilios  which  the  imposers  themselves  admitted  to  be 
non* essential,  that  decided  the  conduct  of  the  ejected  ministers. 
It  was  not  subscription  to  the  articles  that  troubled  them ;  and 
a  great  manv  would  even  have  willingly  accepted  Episcopal 
government  if  only  administered  with  moderation.  Nor  did 
they  wish  the  things  to  which  they  objected  prohibited.  They 
would  have  been  content  to  leave  them  to  incUvidual  discretion. 
It  is  in  vain  to  say,  by  way  of  apolo^  for  tjrranny,  that  the 
things  enjoined  were  indifferent,  for  this  is  the  very  oondemna- 
tion  of  those  who  imposed  them.  The  more  this  is  conceded,  the 
more  egregious  appears  the  foUv  of  those  who  insisted  upon  tliem 
as  if  thev  were  not  so.  Nor  will  the  same  argument  avail  against 
those  who  refused  compliance.  They  did  not  remrd  them  as 
indifferent  The  one  partv  miffht  at  least  consistenUy  yield  indi- 
vidual liberty  with  regard  to  uiem ;  the  others  could  not  oomply, 
because,  whether  erroneously  or  not,  they  felt  a  consoientioiia 
objection  to  them.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  it  was  a  foolishly 
scrupulous  conscience  which  thus  protested  against  the  enjoined 
usages ;  but  any  way  it  waa  eonacienee^  and  could  not,  therefore^ 
be  armed  down.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  it  was  no 
foolish  scruple  that  actuated  these  men ;  they  objected  becansd 
they  deemed  that  the  things  enjoined,  having  been  long  and 
hopelessly  entwined  with  superstition,  must  inevitably  tend  to 
perpetuate  or  revive  it )  or  because  they  felt  that  to  allow  the 
right  to  impose  things  which  the  imposers  themselves  conoeded 
to  be  indifferent,  was  to  surrender  Christian  liberty.  A  man  may 
be  perfectly  ind^erent  whether  he  takes  a  thing  in  his  right 
hand  or  his  left,  or  sets  his  right  or  his  left  le^  forward  first ; 
but  he  would  have  good  reason  to  quarrel  with  any  hiunaii 
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aathority  that  told  him  he  shonld  be  fined  or  imprisoned  for  not 
doing  just  which  of  the  two  its  own  tyitinnical  whimsies  might 
enjoin.  But  the  Church  was  at  that  time  deaf  to  all  such  con* 
siderations.  As  some  one  said  of  Shakespeare,  that  a  *  pun  was 
'  the  Cleopatra  for  which  he  lost  the  world,  and  was  content  to 
'lose  it/  so  it  may  be  said  that  'uniformity*  was  the  Cleopatra 
on  which  the  English  Church  almost  staked  its  existence,  and 
was  content  to  stake  it. 

Andy  now,  it  is  most  instructive  to  see,  after  three  centuries, 
and  in  spite  of  all  the  tears  and  bloodshed  to  propitiate  this 
uncouth  and  cruel  idol — this  Mimibo  Jumbo  of  ecclesiastical 
£Ematicism — ^how  hopeless  has  been  the  attempt,  and  how  use- 
less the  sacrifices,  to  secure  'uniformity.'  Not  only  outside 
the  Church  (a  thing  the  possibility  of  which  was  then  never 
dreamt  of)  are  there  miUions  of  religionists  exhibiting  every 
variety  of  doctrine,  discipline,  and  ritual  which  she  cannot 
touch,  but  mthin  her ;  and  while  the  Act  of  Uniformity  is  still  in 
force  on  her  rebellious  children,  there  is,  in  fact,  almost  as  much 
Noncof^formity  as  exists  beyond  her  pale.  Nay,  the  variations 
are  much  greater  than  of  old ;  for  they  have  extended  to  doc- 
trine as  well  as  ritual,  in  spite  of  all  her  acts  of  repression ;  so 
that  we  have  within  the  Church  every  shade  of  dogmatic  teach- 
ing between  Colensoism  and  Fuseyism — between  a  thinly-dis- 
guised Deism  and  a  full-blown  Romanism !  But  even  as  remrds 
ritualj  the  varieties  are  still  as  ^eat  as  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth* 
Similar  words  to  those  in  which  Cecil,  in  a  manuscript  still 
extant,  catalogued  the  lamentable  deviations  from  '  uniformity ' 
which  excited  the  zeal  of  Elizabeth's  Bishops,  may  be  applied 
to  the  spectacle  of  the  modem  Church — still  guarded  oy  its 
Act  of  *  Uniformity ! '  It  was  written  after  the  Queen^s  '  injunc- 
'  lions  in  behalf  of  uniformity/  and  shows  that  authority  could 
do  as  little  then  as  now. 

*  In  the  long  interval,'  says  our  author,  '  which  elapsed  between 
the  meeting  of  the  Convocation  and  the  legalising  of  its  decisions  by 
Parliament,  the  Puritan  clergy,  probably  encouraged  by  this  close 
division' — (the  Puritans  had  a  clear  majority  on  the  open  vote,  but 
when  proxies  were  demanded  were  beaten  by  a  single  vote) — '  con- 
tinue their  ministrations,  with  little  regard  to  the  uniformity 
enjoined  by  the  Queen  and  her  bishops.  How  little  uniformity  was 
produced  by  the  Queen's  injunctions  appears  in  a  paper  found  among 
the  manuscripts  of  Cecil,  according  to  which  ''  some  perform  divine 
service  in  the  chancel,  some  in  the  body  of  the  church,  some  in  a 
seat  made  in  the  church,  some  in  the  pulpit,  with  their  faces  to  the 
people.  Some  say  with  a  surplice,  and  others  without  one.  In  some 
places  the  tablb  stands  in  the  body  of  the  church,  in  others  it  stands 
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it.  But  as  the  funds  would  first  be  taJcen  from  the  people,  this 
would  be  very  like  laying  on  a  tax  in  order  to  pay  it  back — a 
cumbrous  method  of  doing  nothing.  This  last  notion  of  a  State 
provision  for  all  sorts  of  religious  bodies,  (for  the  sake  of  which 
alone  this  curious  theory  of  '  Establishment '  is  pleaded  for  or 
tolerated,)  is  about  the  greatest  chimera  of  all ;  for  whether  an 
establishment  is  to  be  continued  or  not,  it  is  clear  from  the 
practice  of  Parliament  for  many  long  years,  from  the  avowed 
opinions  of  Churchmen  in  both  Houses,  from  the  whole 
current  of  public  sentiment,  that  there  will  be  no  more  public 
grants  for  religious  purposes ;  that  henceforth,  whatever  is  done, 
whether  it  be  much  or  little,  must  be  done  as  it  is  done  now,  by 

*  voluntaryism.'  This  is  the  way  in  which  the  Church  hersdf  is 
content  to  do  the  work,  and  there  is  as  little  chance  of  Parlia- 
mentary taxation  to  aid  the  Church  as  to  build  pyramids.  Nor 
need  she  any  longer  hanker  for  such  aid ;  Voluntaryism  is  even 
now  doing  far  more  than  the  State  for  many  a  long  year  has 
done  for  her — nay,  more  than  the  State  ever  did  ;  for  it  is  a  pro- 
found error  to  suppose  that  the  bulk  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues 
with  which  the  State  is  apt  to  make  so  free,  (passing  it  from  one 
denomination  to  another,  and  not  forgetting  to  spill  a  good  deal 
into  private  hands  during  the  operation,)  was  ever  tlie  gift  of  the 
State.  It  was,  as  regards  the  great  bulk  of  it,  the  fruit  of  spon- 
taneous, though  no  doubt  very  often  imenlightened  beneficence. 
The  Church,  we  repeat,  is  now  doing  by  voluntary  effort  &r 
more  than  the  State  ever  did  for  her  in  the  way  of  taxation. 
We  rejoice  on  all  grounds  that  it  is  so,  and  amongst  others 
because  it  will  be  one  of  the  things  by  which  the  Church  herself 
will  be  more  than  content  to  entertain  the  question  of  separation 
from  the  State.  She  will  be  tired  of  ever  giving  to  that  which 
gives  her  nothing  but  a  hard  bondage  in  return,  which  accepts 
all  she  offers,  condescends  to  place  it  under  State  control,  ajid 
ends,  if  need  be,  in  alienating  it  to  other  uses ! 

The  account  which  Dr.  Halley  has  given  of  the  chief  sufferers 
in  Lancashire  under  the  Bartholomew  Act,  especially  of  Angier, 
Newcome,  and  others  of  the  more  prominent,  is  extremely 
interesting.  One  or  two  brief  passages  from  this  part  of  the 
work  we  subjoin. 

It  was  possible,  it  seems,  in  some  cases  that  a  man  might 
retain  his  living,  though  he  did  not  give  either  '  assent '  or 

*  consent,'  ex  animo  or  in  any  other  way,  to  the  '  Act  of  Unifor- 
mity ; '  that  is,  by  simply  ignoring  it.  This  could  only  be  done, 
of  course,  where  his  local  reputation  was  so  great,  and  where  he 
was  so  fenced  round  by  the  reverence  and  love  of  his  flock  and 
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hu  neighboars  that  there  was  no  fear  of  malicioas  informatum 
asainst  him.  This  appears  to  bare  been  the  case  with  the  excellent 
Mr.  Angier,  who  certainly  knew  better  than  moat  men  how  to 
'  keep  his  own  coansel '  and  how  to  '  possess  his  soul  in  patience.' 

'  On  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Uoifonnity,  it  was  observed  that 
Sir.  Angier  said  very  little  about  it.  To  conform  would  have  been 
to  contradict  all  the  professions  of  bis  miuisterial  life,  and  ;et  he 
made  no  preparations  for  his  remoTal.  He  attended  no  conferences  of 
his  brethren,  who  olten  met  to  consider  what  they  should  do  in  the 
time  of  trial.  He  spent  little  time  in  converastion  with  hid  friends ; 
much  in  prayer  to  God:  He  intimated  his  purpose  to  no  one.  Pro- 
bably he  had  no  purpose  to  intimate,  but  silently  waited  to  see  what 
the  day  might  require.  On  the  Sabbath  preceding  St.  Bartholomew, 
when  several  ministera  preached  their  farewell  sermons,  he  said  nothing 
about  coming  events.  As  the  week  passed  on,  he  seemed  to  be  taking 
no  thought  for  the  morrow,  for  the  master  had  said  to  him,  "  Sufficient 
for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof."  Bartholomew  Sunday  came  and 
went,  but  it  was  to  him,  so  far  as  the  people  could  observe  very  like 
the  other  Sundays  of  the  year.  At  the  hour  of  public  worship,  the 
bell  sounded,  as  it  had  sounded  on  Sunday  mornings  from  the  coming 
of  Mr.  Angier.  The  people,  as  they  usually  did  in  the  summer  tim^ 
gathered  in  groups  in  the  chnrchyanl,  waiting  for  the  commencement 
of  the  service.  The  good  minister  walked,  without  noticing  anyone, 
from  his  parsonage  to  the  church,  ascended  the  pulpit,  conducted  the 
service  in  the  Fresbyterian  manner,  and  retired  on  its  completion  to 
his  humble  reeidenoe.  So  passed  the  black  Bartholomew,  scarcely 
casting  its  dark  shadow  over  Denton,  and  so  passed  very  like  it  fourteen 
other  Bartholomews,  until,  in  1677,  the  fifteenth  found  him  within  a 
week  pi  his  peaceful  departure  to  lie  heavenly  eanctnaiy. 

*  Those  fifteen  years  were  spent  in  comparative  tranqui]lil7. 
Occasionally  he  was  troubled  by  reports  of  informations  and  othw 
proceedings,  but  they  never  caused  any  serious  injury  to  himaelf  or 
interruption  of  hia  ministry.  His  wife's  connections  did  something 
to  protect  him  ;  the  universal  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  did  much 
more.  Even  the  officials  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  spared  him  in 
executing  their  warrants.  The  nraghbouring  magistrates  often  sidd, 
"  He  is  an  old  man,  and  will  not  live  long ;  let  us  not  trouble 
hin."  When  Wilkins  succeeded  Hall  in  toe  see  of  Chester,  he 
readily  accepted  this  excuse,  and  often  inquired  about  the  health  of 
the  good  olo  man.' 

In  some  cases,  the  'living'  (if  that  name  be  not  a  misnomer) 

was  so  miserable  that  the  '  ejected '  might  almost  congratulate 

himself  on  hia  'ejectment.'     He  might  say,  as  Diogenes  to  the 

people  of  Sinope,  who  bad  banished  the  pmlosopber  from  their 

•  Vol.  ii.  R..  149-iai. 
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it.  But  as  the  funds  would  first  be  taken  from  the  people,  this 
would  be  very  like  laying  on  a  tax  in  order  to  pay  it  back— a 
cumbrous  method  of  doing  nothing.  This  last  notion  of  a  State 
provision  for  all  sorts  of  religious  bodies,  (for  the  sake  of  which 
alone  this  curious  theory  of  '  Establishment '  is  pleaded  for  or 
tolerated,)  is  about  the  greatest  chimera  of  all ;  ror  whether  aa 
establishment  is  to  be  continued  or  not,  it  is  dear  from  the 
practice  of  Parliament  for  many  long  years,  from  the  avowed 
opinions  of  Churchmen  in  both  Houses,  from  the  whole 
current  of  public  sentiment,  that  there  will  be  no  more  publie 
grants  for  religious  purposes ;  that  henceforth,  whatever  is  done, 
whether  it  be  much  or  little,  must  be  done  as  it  is  done  now,  by 
'  yoluntaryism.'  This  is  the  way  in  which  the  Church  herself  is 
content  to  do  the  work,  and  there  is  as  little  chance  of  Pftrli*- 
mentary  taxation  to  aid  the  Church  as  to  build  pyramids.  Nor 
need  she  any  longer  hanker  for  such  aid ;  Voluntaryism  is  even 
now  doing  far  more  than  the  State  for  many  a  long  year  has 
done  for  her — nay,  more  than  the  State  ever  did ;  for  it  is  a  pro* 
found  error  to  suppose  that  the  bulk  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenaes 
with  which  the  State  is  apt  to  make  so  free,  (passing  it  from  one 
denomination  to  another,  and  not  forgetting  to  spill  a  good  deal 
into  private  hands  during  the  operation,)  was  ever  t^  gift  of  the 
State.  It  was,  as  regards  the  great  bulk  of  it,  the  fruit  of  spon- 
taneous, though  no  doubt  very  often  unenlightened  beneficence. 
The  Church,  we  repeat,  is  now  doing  by  voluntary  effort  far 
more  than  tiie  State  ever  did  for  her  in  the  way  of  taxation. 
We  rejoice  on  all  grounds  that  it  is  so,  and  amongst  others 
because  it  will  be  one  of  the  things  by  which  the  Churoh  herself 
will  be  more  than  content  to  ent^tain  the  question  of  separation 
from  the  State.  She  will  be  tired  of  ever  giving  to  that  which 
gives  her  nothing  but  a  hard  bondage  in  return,  which  accepts 
all  she  offers,  condescends  to  place  it  under  State  control,  and 
ends,  if  need  be,  in  alienating  it  to  other  uses  I 

The  account  which  Dr.  Halley  has  given  of  the  chief  snflbrers 
in  Lancadiire  under  the  Bartholomew  Act,  especially  of  Angier, 
Newoome,  and  others  of  the  more  prominent,  is  extremely 
interesting.  One  or  two  brief  passages  from  this  part  of  the 
work  we  subjoin. 

It  was  possible,  it  seems,  in  some  cases  that  a  man  might 
retain  his  living,  though  he  did  not  give  either  '  assent '  or 
'  consent,'  ex  animo  or  in  any  other  way,  to  the  *  Act  of  Unifor- 
mity ; '  that  is,  by  simply  ignoring  it  This  could  only  be  done, 
of  course,  where  his  local  reputation  was  so  great,  and  where  he 
was  so  fenced  round  by  the  reverence  and  love  of  his  flock  and 
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his  neighbours  that  there  was  no  fear  of  malicious  information 
asainst  him.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  case  with  the  excellent 
Mr.  Angier,  who  certainly  knew  better  than  most  men  how  to 
'  keep  his  own  counsel '  and  how  to  *  possess  his  soul  in  patience.' 

*■  On  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  it  was  obseryed  that 
Mr.  Angier  said  very  little  about  it.  To  conform  would  have  been 
to  contradict  all  the  professions  of  his  ministerial  life,  and  yet  he 
made  no  preparations  for  his  removal.  He  attended  no  conferences  of 
his  brethren,  who  often  met  to  consider  what  they  should  do  in  the 
time  of  trial.  He  spent  little  time  in  conversation  with  his  friends ; 
much  in  prayer  to  God:  He  intimated  his  pnipose  to  no  one.  Pro- 
bably he  had  no  purpose  to  intimate^  hut  silently  waited  to  see  what 
the  day  might  require.  On  the  Sabbath  preceding  St.  Bartholomew, 
when  several  miniiitera  preached  their  farewell  sermons,  he  said  nothing 
about  coming  events.  As  the  week  passed  on,  he  seemed  to  be  taking 
no  thought  for  the  morrow,  for  the  master  had  said  to  him,  ^'  Sufficient 
for  the  day  is  the  evil  therec^."  Bartholomew  Sunday  came  and 
went^  but  it  was  to  him,  so  far  as  the  people  could  observe,  very  like 
the  other  Sundays  of  the  year.  At  the  hour  of  public  worship,  the 
bell  sounded,  as  it  had  sounded  on  Sunday  mornings  from  the  coming 
of  Mr.  Angier.  The  people,  as  they  usually  did  in  the  summer  time, 
gathoed  in  groups  in  the  churchyard,  waiting  for  the  commencement 
of  the  8ervic&  The  good  minister  walked,  without  noticing  anyone^ 
from  his  parsonage  to  the  church,  ascended  the  pulpit,  conducted  the 
service  in  the  Presbyterian  manner,  and  retired  on  its  completion  to 
his  humble  residence.  So  passed  the  black  Bartholomew,  scai'cely 
castingits  dark  shadow  over  Denton,  and  so  passed  very  like  it  fourteen 
other  Bartholomews,  until,  in  1677,  the  fifteenth  found  him  within  a 
week  pf  his  peaceful  departure  to  Ihe  heavenly  sanctuary. 

*  Those  fifteen  years  were  spent  in  comparative  tranquillity. 
Occasionally  he  was  troubled  by  reports  of  informations  and  other 
proceedings,  but  they  never  caused  any  seiious  injury  to  himself  or 
interruption  of  his  ministry.  His  wife's  connectioDs  did  something 
to  protect  him ;  the  universal  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  did  much 
more.  Even  the  officials  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  spared  him  in 
executing  their  warrants.  The  neighbouring  magistrates  often  said, 
*<  He  IS  an  old  man,  and  will  not  live  lonff ;  let  us  not  trouble 
hioL"  When  Wilkins  succeeded  Hall  in  the  see  of  Chester,  he 
readily  accepted  this  excuse,  and  often  inquired  about  the  health  of 
the  good  old  man.' 

• 

In  some  cases,  the  'living  *  (if  that  name  be  not  a  misnomer) 
was  so  miserable  that  the  *  ejected '  might  almost  congratulate 
himself  on  his  '  ejectment.'  He  might  say,  as  Diogenes  to  the 
people  of  Sinope,  who  had  banished  the  philosopher  from  their 
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*  smoky  little  town/  '  We  banish  you  from  our  city/  said  the 
magistrates ;  and  '  I  condemn  yon  to  live  there/  saia  the  cynic. 
Go^  Mr.  Pendlebory,  ejected  from  Holcomb,  whose  'Life  was 
much  better  than  his  Mivinfi;/  had  no  great  temptation  to 
perjure  himself.     Let  us  hear  Dr.  Halley : — 

'Henry  Pendlebury,  M.A.,  of  Christ^s  CoUe^,  Cambridge^ 
had  the  reputation  of ''  great  learning,  strict  godhness,  and  every 
ministerial  Qualification.    He  was  beloyed  b^  all  who  knew  him, 
and  especially  by  his  brethren  in  the  ministry."     He  wrote  a 
treatise  on  Transubstantiation,  of  which  the  manuscript,  sub- 
tnitted  to  Tillotson,  so  pleased  the  archbishop,  that  he  paid  the 
expense  of  printing  it.     Holcomb,  from  which  Pendlebury  waa 
ejected,  was  a  yery  poor  benefice,  in  a  bleak  and  inhospitable 
neighbourhood*  Its  chapel  had  originally  been  the  prison  in  which 
the  lords  of  the  manor  in  feudal  times  confined  their  unruly 
rilleins  and  sturdy  vagrants.  A  comfortleas  gaol,  it  was  thought 
good  enough  for  a  rural  sanctuary.    It  was  ten  feet  nine  inches 
in  height,  ''  and  seated  234  persons  on  the  floor,  and  seventy- 
six  in  the  galleries.*'    What  sort  of  accommodation  galleriee 
afforded  in  a  building  ten  feet  nine  inches  in  height,'  people  who 
are  accustomed  to  the  comforts  of  a  modem  chapel  cannot  easily 
understand.   In  the  "  Notitia,''  it  is  ''  certified  tnat  nothing  cer- 
tain  belongs  to  it."    Yet,  from  this  poor  place,  from  which  any 
minister,  Conformist  or  Nonconformist,  might  be  ^lad  to  escape, 
both  Walker  and  Calamy  obtain  materials  for  their  **  Sufferings 
of  the  Clergy."  Walker  teUs  us  how^  good  Mr.  Qilbody  was  here 
sequestered  by  the  Presbyterians ;  and  Calamy,  how  good  Mr. 
Pendlebury  was  hence  ejected  by  the  Episcopalians.    ''1  believe 
that  Penmebury,  and  1  hope  the  same  thing  of  Oilbody,  was 
much  better  off  after  his  ejectment  than  he  had  ever  been 
before."  '• 

Dr.  Halley  has  given  a  spirited  sketch  of  the  ardent,  energetic, 
eloquent  Warden  Heyricke,  who  did  so  much  for  the  I'arlia- 
mentary  cause  in  the  North,  and  for  the  establishment  of 
Presbyterianism.  But  the  following  passages  too  clearly  show 
that  he  largely  shared  in  all  the  virulent  hatred  with  which  the 
Lancashire  Puritans  and  Papists  regarded  one  another,  and  that 
in  intolerance  of  spirit  he  came  nothing  short  of  any  Presby- 
terian north  of  the  Tweed  : — 

*The  irritation  which  had  l>eeu  excited  in  Lancashire  by  the 
republicatioEi  of  the  **  Book  of  S|)orts  "  had  been  aggravated  by  the 
imposition  of  ^*  ship  money,*'  which  was  bt;iiig  collected  amiditt  much 
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oppotttaonwheii  Hcyticke  settled  in  the  county.  Although  Humphrey 
Chetham,re8pected  by  all  parties,  was  High.  Sheriff  in  1635,  and  dis* 
charged  his  difficult  duty  of  collecting  the  tax  with  singular  prudence 
and  moderation,  he  could  not  allay  the  excitement,  nor  do  more  than 
prevent  any  immediate  and  riotous  outbreak  of  popular  indignation. 
But  worse  than  the  "  ship  money,"  worse  even  than  the  "  Book  of 
Sports,'*  in  the  estimation  of  Heyricke,  whose  Puritanism  was  not  of 
^e  austere  sort^  were  the  encouragement  and  grow^  of  Popeiy  in  the 
Beighbourhood  of  Manchester.  Severe  as  were  the  laws  which  pro- 
hibited the  services  of  the  Catholic  Church,  the  Catholics  promulgated 
their  doctrines  by  their  private  meetings,  their  secret  conferences, 
their  missionary  priests,  and  their  clandestine  publications.  Hol- 
lingworth  mentions  three  noted  converts,  whose  conversion  had  been 
effected  just  before  the  arrival  of  the  new  Warden*  Francis  Downes, 
£sq.,  of  Whalley,  "  revolted  from  the  reibrmed  religicm."  His  rela- 
tive, Sir  Cecyll  Trafford,  who  had  been  a  cruel  persecutor  of  Papists, 
resolved,  before  he  resorted  to  harsher  measures,  to  attempt  the 
le-conversion  of  his  fnend  by  ^e  force  of  argument.  In  reasoning, 
however,  the  Catiiolic  was  too  clever  for  the  Protestant,  and  tho- 
roughly argued  Sir  Cecyll  out  of  the  reformed  faith.  From  that 
time,  the  Traffords  of  Trafford,  who  had  been  among  the  earliest 
adherents  of  ^e  Reformation  in  Lancashire,  have  been  steady  and  con- 
sistent Catholics.  William  Malhoone,  '<  a  scholar  of  a  pregnant  wit^" 
was  induced  by  some  Irish  merchants  to  go  beyond  sea,  where  he  was 
converted  to  Popery.  He  became  one  of  the  ablest  controversialists 
of  hb  Church,  wrote  with  great  ability  in  reply  to  Archbishop  Usher, 
became  Master  of  the  Irish  College  in  Rome,  and  eventually  Rector 
of  the  College  of  Seville,  where  he  died  in  1654.  These  and  other 
apostasies  idmost  drove  the  Warden  mad.  He  denounced  the 
apostates  fipom  the  pulpit,  and  published  his  sermon,  full  of  bitter 
denunciations.  *'  The  man  of  sin,"  he  exclaimed,  "  hath  of  late  years 
revived  among  ua  It  may  be  a  lightning  before  death.  The  Mass 
bath  outfaced  our  Christian  meetings,  Jesuits  have  jeered  our  ministers, 
and  confuted  and  abused  their  authority.  Manchester,  the  Goshen 
accounted  of  this  Egypt,  is  of  late  years  darkened  with  the  blackness 
of  it.  Some  of  our  prime  men  in  dignity,  authority,  and  power,  have 
revolted  to  them.  Their  example  commands  many.  Great  men  have 
followers  of  their  vices  as  of  their  persons,  and  when  they  please  to  be 
idolaters,  their  children,  servants,  tenants,  poor  kindred,  and  idolizing 
neighbours  will  go  to  Mass  with  them." 

'  But  in  the  war  with  the  Papists,  the  5th  of  November  was 
He3rricke's  grand  field-day — "a  day,"  he  says,  in  one  of  his  published 
sermons,  "  that  ought  to  be  celebrated  with  preaching,  feasting,  and 
■ending  gifts  to  one  another  ;  with  ringing  of  bells,  n^ing  bonfires, 
and  sounding  trumpets  ;  with  thunderiugs  of  ordnance,  and  with  all 
outward  expressions  of  joy,  that  so  God  may  see  our  thankfulness, 
that  iieople  may  hear  from  the  pulpit  of  our  deliverance,  that 
children  in  the  streets  may  understand  the  salvation  of  the  Loixl, 
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to  persecute  their  Protestant  neighbours  than  are  their  Pro- 
testant neighbours  to  persecute  them.  If  it  be  said  that  the 
principles  of  every  Romanist  must  make  them  persecutei  the 
answer  is,  that  the  principles  of  men  in  a  thousand  oaaes, 
whether  of  Protestants  or  Romanists,  are  not  acted  upon.  When 
men  commit  overt  acts  of  persecution,  let  us  by  all  means  coerce 
them  into  toleration.  But  let  us  not  pretend  to  say,  in  spite  of 
their  disavowals,  that  in  virtue  of  their  principles  they  must  be 
persecutors  by  a  logical  necessity,  imtil  we  find  that  men 
m  general  are  a  little  more  consistent  with  their  principles,  and 
a  little  more  amenable  to  logical  necessity.  To  talk,  as  some  of 
the  champions  of  the  Irish  Church  do,  about  the  Romanists  of 
Ireland,  is  itself  but  a  remnant  of  persecution ;  it  is  to  copy 
Warden  Heyricke's  spirit,  though  happily  without  any  power 
to  give  effect  to  it.  If  Protestants  could  so  long  persecute 
against  every  principle  of  the  New  Testament,  is  it  too  much 
to  hope  that  many  thousands  of  Catholics  may  refrain  from 
persecution,  even  though  it  may  imply  oblivion  of  the  decrees 
of  Trent  ? 

'  A  haughty  spirit  goeth  before  a  fall ; '  and  we  can  hardly 
wonder  that  one  who  could  utter  the  above  truculent  sentiments 
should  prove  craven  when  the  day  of  trial  came.  Heyricke  was 
better  fitted  to  do  than  to  suffer;  and  when  the  Bartholomew  Act 
came  into  force,  he  who  had  done  so  much,  and  much  of  it  with 
high  daring,  on  behalf  of  Parliament  and  Presbytery,  ignomi*> 
niously  conformed.  But  he  had,  at  all  events,  learned  one  lesson 
from  his  infirmity,  which  a  turncoat  seldom  learns.  He  went 
'  softly '  and  gently  '  all  his  days,'  and  exhibited  none  of  the 
proverbial  insolence  of  the  renegade. 


'Sunday,  September  14th,  was  a  sad  and  humiliating  day  to  New- 
oome,  and  to  mauy  of  the  Manchester  people.  Warden  Heyricke 
entei*ed  the  desk  clad  in  a  surplice,  and  as  a  conformist  read  the  new 
service  book,  according  to  the  requirement  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity. 
He  who  had  been  the  daring  leader  of  the  Presbyterians,  who  had 
presented  the  Lancashire  Remoustrance  to  Charles  I.,  who  had 
denounced  Laud  from  the  pulpit,  and  roused  the  people  to  resist 
in  arms  the  unconstitutional  authority  by  which  the  ceremonies  were 
imposed,  who  had  signed  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  and 
exhorted  the  people  to  append  their  signatures  to  his  own,  who  had 
obtained  the  establishment  of  the  Presbyterian  discipline  throughout 
Lancashire,  who  went  to  prison  rather  than  submit  to  the  demands  of 
Cromwell, — that  great  preacher  stood  before  his  congregation  to  con- 
tradict the  professions  of  his  long  life,  and  to  renounce  the  Covenant 
which  many  of  his  hearers  had  subscribed  at  his  instigation.     That 
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We  have  given  this  fearful  language  of  Heyricke  to  show  to 
what  extreme  lengths  the  spirit  of  persecution  could  cany 
Protestants  as  well  as  Papists — ^Presbyterians  as  well  as  Episco- 
palians. It  is  true  that  the  Protestant  was  a  mere  plagiarist  in 
this  matter ;  Bome  had  taught  and  practised  the  lesson  throua^h 
all  Europe  for  long  ases,  and  had  recently  burned  it  into  the 
memory  of  all  Englishmen  by  the  atrocities  of  Queen  Mary's 
reign.  It  is  harmy  possible  now  to  understand  the  intense 
horror  with  which  tne  bulk  of  English  Protestants  during  the 
seventeenth  century  recoiled  from  Popery;  but  it  is  easy  to 
discern  it  in  every  page  of  the  religious  literature  of  the  age. 
We  can  scarcely  take  up  a  sermon  on  any  portion  of  Scripture — 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  French  Protestant  pulpit — 
without  finding,  no  matter  what  the  preacher's  theme,  that  we 
are  sure  soon  to  come  to  some  argument  or  warning  against 
Popery.  But  though  it  may  be  said  for  the  Protestants  that 
they  but  caught  the  spirit  and  learned  the  pernicious  mR-gitna 
of  persecution  from  the  Papists ;  though  it  is  true  that  they  did 
not  carry  them  out  so  unscrupulously^  nor  offer  such  hecatombs 
to  Moloch ;  though  tiier  were  the  first  to  question  these  maxims, 
and  the  first  to  throw  them  off, — yet  it  is  of  importance  to  recol- 
lect that  they  did  adopt  the  lesson,  and  that  all  parties  for  awhile 
were  guilty  of  this  most  wicked  perversion  of  the  plainest  in- 

4' unctions,  both  as  regards  the  letter  and  the  spirit,  of  the  New 
Testament,  Nor  must  it  bo  forgotten,  that  if  Protestants  learned 
the  lesson  so  readily  firom  the  Bomamsts,  it  was  only  because 
they  shared  in  those  evil  tendencies  of  human  nature  from  which 
Papal  Bome  learned  it  from  heathen  Bome. 

We  cannot  wonder  that  the  Protestants  were  for  awhile  mis- 
led by  such  examples.  But  let  us  take  heed  to  the  lesson  thus 
taught  ns.    Sometimes  we  still  find  Protestants  who,  though 

g crying  in  *  toleration/  yet  hardly  exhibit  it  towards  Boman 
itholics.  They  think  these  last  should  still  be  subjected  to 
restrictions  in  some  shape  or  other,  on  account  of  their  ^prin- 
ciples,' which  (say  they)  mtui  lead  them,  wherever  they  nave 
the  power,  to  persecute.  They  cannot  believe  that  Catholics 
can  have  imbibed  in  any  case  the  maxims  of  toleration.  This  is 
just  to  forget  that  Catholics  have  not  been  standing  still  any  more 
than  the  Protestants ;  that  where  they  have  been  living  in  Uie 
reflected  light  of  Protestantism,  they  have,  in  thousands  of  cases, 
imbibed  the  same  liberal  sentiments,  and  are  no  more  disposed 

*  feotum  or  miztoie."    The  evil  working  of  the  sad  hostility  of  Cathc^os 
'  and  Protestants  in  LancaahiTe  admits  of  nnmsroiis,  but  requires  no  more 
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in  the  chancel ;  in  some  places,  altarwiBe,  distant  from  the  wall  m 
yard;  in  others,  in  the  middle  of  the  chancel,  north  and  south* 
In  8ouie  places  the  tahle  is  joined,  in  others  it  stands  upon  tressela ; 
in  some  has  a  carpet,  in  others  non&  Some  administer  the  Commu- 
nion with  surplice  and  cope,  others  with  surplice  alone,  others 
with  none.  Some  with  a  chalice,  others  with  a  Communion  cap, 
others  with  a  common  cup ;  some  with  unleavened  hread,  some  with 
leavened  Some  I'eceive  kneeling,  others  standing,  others  sitting. 
Some  sign  with  a  cross,  others  sign  not  Some  minister  with  a  sur- 
plice, oUiers  without ;  some  with  a  square  cap,  some  with  a  round 
cap,  some  with  a  buttoned  cap  ;  some  with  a  hat ;  some  in  scholan/ 
clothes,  some  in  others.'  ''* 

And  might  not    the  words  of  this  curious  paragraph  be 

Jaralleled  in  a  description  of  the  usages  of  the  present  day  f 
t  might  be  said,  if  we  may  be  permitted  for  a  moment  to 
imitate  Cecil's  style : — 

*  Some  preach  in  a  surplice,  and  some  in  a  black  gown  ;  some  change 
vestments  during  the  service,  and  some  change  ^em  not ;  in  some 
places  they  chant  the  psalms,  in  some  they  mumble  the  same ;  some 
congregations  intone  the  service,  and  some  intone  it  not ;  some 
clergymen,  albeit  often  without  ear  or  voice,  strive  to  intone  the 
resfmnses,  and  some  do  not ;  in  some  places  they  have  choristers 
clothed  in  white  vestments,  and  in  some  they  have  none ;  in  some, 
choirs  not  dresHed  in  uniform,  in  some  only  the  parish  derk ;  in  some 
they  use  Stemhold  and  Hopkins  even  unto  this  day,  in  most  they  do 
not ;  in  some,  one  collection  of  hymns,  in  others  another — almost 
every  clergyman,  touching  this  matter,  doing  that  which  is  right  in  hia 
own  eyes  ;  some  churches  have  oi^gans,  and  some  have  none  ;  in  some  the 
organ  is  in  the  chancel,  in  many  in  the  gallery  ;  in  some,  where  there  is 
no  oigan,  they  have  flutes,  and  violins,  and  clarionets,  and  '  sackbuta, 
and  all  manner  instruments  of  music' ;  in  others  only  the  parish  clerk 
still  croaketh  out  the  first  line  of  the  {isalm,  and  pitcheth  the  tune  in 
most  uu melodious  voice  ;  in  some  places  they  have  candles  on  the  altar, 
and  in  some  none ;  in  some  they  have  the  candles  lighted,  and  in  some 
unlighted  ;  in  some  they  use  incense  in  the  sendee,  and  in  some  they 
use  it  not ;  some  approve  and  use  various  vestments  and  changes 
of  raiment,  while  others  eschew  them ;  some  have  chasuble,  cope, 
or  rochet,  and  some  abhor  the  same ;  some,  in  the  celebration  of  the 
Eucharist,  use  genuflexions  and  bowings,  while  others  forbear ;  some 
reverently  stand,  and  some  prostrate  themselves  in  unseemly  guise 
before  the  altar,  till  their  heads  are  not  seen,  and  only  their  uncomely 
parts  are  visible ;  some  administer  the  Euchariflt  with  gestures  and 
in  words  not  prescribed  by  the  rubrics,  and  porae  refrain ;  some  elevate 
the  cup  as  high  as  their  arm  can  stretch,  while  others  elevate  it  not ; 
some  mix  water  with  the  wine  in  the  Eucharist,  and  others  do  not ; 
some  march  in  procession  through  and  up  snd  down  the  church,  and 
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notiie  disapprove  of  sUch  vagaries ;  some  use  the  prayers  daily,  and 
some  twice  a  week,  and  some  only  on  the  Sunday ;  some  administer  the 
Eucharist  daily,  others  every  week,  others  monthly,  others  only  four 
times  in  the  year.  In  some  places  the  font  is  at  or  near  the  door  of 
the  church ;  in  some  just  opposite  the  pulpit.  Some  use  a  vanety  of 
symbols,  which  others  veliemeutly  abhor ;  some  keep  various  festival 
days,  which  others  keep  not.  In  some  congregations,  some  stand  stiif 
at  the  name  of  ^'  Jesus  "  in  the  Creed,  and  some  make  an  irreverent 
nod,  and  some  a  polite  curtsey,  and  some  bow  down  even  as  low  as 
the  pew  or  their  backs  will  permit ;  some  sit  in  time  of  prayers,  and 
some  kneel ;  some  use  the  sign  of  the  cross  at  times  not  prescribed  by 
the  rubrics,  and  others  cry  shame.  In  some  places  the  clergyman  doth 
innovate  at  his  own  discretion,  that  is,  indiscretion,  and  the  con- 
gregation do  make  most  unseemly  noises  and  disturbainoes  in  the- 
church — yea,  do  sometimes  leave  Uie  ministrants  unto  themselves.' 

Great  as  was  the  suffering  inflicted  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity, 
we  have  reason  to  be  thankful  that  it  ever  passed.  To  it  we 
owe,  not  only  the  struggles  on  behalf  of  Christian  liberty  which 
it  evoked,  and  the  Act  of  Toleration  in  which  they  terminated, 
but  the  gradual  development  of  those  views  of  the  inexpediency 
of  all  State  Alliance,  which  is  now  the  creed  of  so  many  millions, 
and  which,  in  fact,  is  becoming  the  creed  of  all  Europe.  Up  to 
that  time,  there  had  hardly  been  a  solitary  voice  unequivocally 
raised  in  protest  against  the  inherent  evils  of  that  ill-starrea 
union. 

None  as  yet  saw  that  every  such  Establishment  must  in  the 
nature  of  things  be  unjust,  unless  in  the  very  rare  and  as  vet 
unprecedented  case  of  a  whole  community  spontaneously  forming 
and  maintaining  the  same  religious  opinions ;  none  saw  that  if 
it  attempts  to  attain  this  uniformity  by  force,  it  is  cruel  as  well 
as  unjust ;  while  even  if  it'  acquiesce,  (as  ours  did  when  it  could 
not  help  it,}  in  toleration,  it  will  still  excite  and  perpetuate  all 
sorts  of  jealousies  and  heartburnings,  and  in  a  thousand  ways 
obstruct  the  free  action  and  debase  the  spiritual  character  of  the 
Church  of  Christ. 

So  fatal  to  the  old  theory  of  establishments  are  the  hopeless 
variations  of  doctrine  and  usage  in  the  church,  that  we  have 
nowadays  advocates  of  establishments  who  invert  all  the 
principles  on  which  our  forefathers  attempted  to  found  them, 
and  who  tell  us  that  it  is  the  glory  of  the  English  Church  (in 
contradiction  to  the  very  name  as  well  as  meanmg  of  the  '  Act ' 
which  at  last  made  it  what  it  is)  that  it  does  not  aim  at 
'  uniformity ;'  that,  being  national,  it  can  and  should  embrace 
all  sorts  or  religious  denominations  ;  its  only  unity  consisting  in 
this,  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  that  it  is  one  Church,  in  virtue  of 
all  denominations  being  taxed  by  the  State  and  receiving  pay  from 
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it    But  as  the  funds  would  first  be  taken  from  tbe  people,  this 
would  be  very  like  laying  on  a  tax  in  order  to  pay  it  back — a 
cumbrous  method  of  doing  nothing.    This  last  notion  of  a  State 
provision  for  all  sorts  of  religious  oodies,  (for  the  sake  of  which 
alone  this  curious  theory  of  '  Establishment '  is  pleaded  for  or 
tolerated,)  is  about  the  greatest  chimera  of  all ;  for  whether  an 
establishment  is  to  be  continued  or  not,  it  is  dear  froDi  the 
practice  of  Parliament  for  many  long  years,  from  the  arowed 
opinions   of   Churchmen    in   both    Houses,   from    the    whole 
current  of  public  sentiment,  that  there  will  be  no  more  pubkc 
grants  for  religious  purposes ;  that  henceforth,  whatever  is  done, 
whether  it  be  much  or  little,  must  be  done  as  it  is  done  now,  by 
'  voluntaryism/     This  is  the  way  in  which  the  Church  herself  is 
content  to  do  the  work,  and  there  is  as  little  chance  of  Parlia- 
mentary taxation  to  aid  the  Church  as  to  build  pyramids.     Nor 
need  she  any  longer  hanker  for  such  aid ;  Voluntaryism  is  even 
now  doing  far  more  than  the  State  for  many  a  long  year  has 
done  for  her — nay,  more  than  the  State  ever  did ;  for  it  is  a  pro* 
found  error  to  suppose  that  the  bulk  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenoes 
with  which  the  State  is  apt  to  make  so  free,  (passino^  it  ttwa  one 
denomination  to  another,  and  not  forgetting  to  spiU  a  good  deal 
into  private  hands  during  the  operation,)  was  ever  t&e  gift  of  the 
State.     It  was,  as  regards  the  great  bulk  of  it,  the  fruit  of  spon- 
taneous, though  no  doubt  very  often  unenlightened  beneficence. 
The  Church,  we  repeat,  is  now  doing  by  voluntary  efiTort  far 
more  than  the  State  ever  did  for  her  in  the  way  of  taxation. 
We  rejoice  on  all  grounds  that  it  is  so,  and  amongst  others 
because  it  will  be  one  of  the  things  by  which  the  Church  herself 
will  be  more  than  content  to  entertain  the  question  of  separation 
from  the  State.     She  will  be  tired  of  ever  giving  to  that  which 
gives  her  nothing  but  a  hard  bondage  in  return,  which  accepts 
all  she  offers,  condescends  to  place  it  under  State  control,  and 
ends,  if  need  be,  in  alienating  it  to  other  uses  I 

The  account  which  Dr.  Halley  has  given  of  the  chief  sufferers 
in  Lancashire  under  the  Bartholomew  Act,  especially  of  Angier, 
Newcome,  and  others  of  the  more  prominent,  is  extremely 
interesting.  One  or  two  brief  passages  from  this  part  of  the 
work  we  subjoin. 

It  was  |>ossible,  it  seems,  in  some  cases  that  a  man  might 
retain  his  living,  though  he  did  not  give  either  'assent'  or 


reputation  was  so  great, 
was  so  fenced  round  by  the  reverence  and  love  of  his  flock  and 
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gentleman  of  good  estimation  and  account  (while  he  lived)  with  that 
honourable  personage,  Henry  Earl  of  Derby,  being  comptroller  of  his 
house,  and  one  of  the  special  gentlemen  that  attended  upon  his 
Honour  when  he  was  sent  by  Queen  Elizabeth  ambassador  into  France. 
Her  mother,  yet  living,  a  very  godly  and  gracious  matron,  descended 
of  the  ancient  and  worshipful  families  of  the  Andertons  and  Lelands 
in  Lancashira  Herself  a  virtuous  and  religious  young  woman,  beauti- 
ful by  grace  within  as  well  as  by  nature  without,  well  respected  in 
the  Church  of  Qod,  and  well  esteemed  and  accepted  of  the  people  of 
God,  and  such  an  one  as  might  be  a  comfortable  match  and  marriage 
for  him."  The  steward  having  brought  so  good  a  report  of  the 
*'  beautiful  young  gentlewoman,''  the  master  made  proposals  of  mar* 
nage,  which  proved  satis&ctory  to  all  parties  concerned,  and  Anne 
Foxe  became  Mrs.  Bruen.  Anne's  mother  was  so  pleased  with  her  son- 
in-law,  that  she  gave  the  newly-married  couple  '*  their  tabling"  in  her 
house  at  Rhodes  for  a  whole  year.'* 

In  connection  with  the  siege  of  Mancbester  and  other  events 
of  tbe  civil  war  in  Lancashire,  occurs  the  name  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Bosworm,  a  Oerman.     He  was  a  mercenary,  who  had 
served  in  the    Low  Countries,  and  who  like  thousands  more 
before  and  afterwards,  in  the  armies  of  Alva,  Tilly,  and  Gustavus, 
was  willing  to  fight  on  whichever  side  he  was  hired — to  cut 
throats  for  any  cause  during  the  precise  period  of  his  engage* 
ment.     Many  of  these  men,  with  that  single,  but  alas !  most 
comprehensive  vice,  were  faithful  as  steel.     Rosworm  was  one  of 
them,  and  might  almost  have  served  for  the  original  of  Captain 
Dalgetty,   that    'honourable    soldado,'   who,  on   being    taken 
prisoner    by    the    Covenanters  on  the  field  of  PhiUiphaugh, 
obstinately  reinsed  to  take  service  with  his  captors,  and  was  in 
danger  of  falling  a  '  martyr  '  to  his  presumed  jDo/iYfca/ principles; 
till  It  was  happily  found  that  his  omtinacy  arose  solely  from  his 
having  engaged  with  the  king  for  '  a  certain  term,'  a  fortnight 
of  which  was  still  unexpired.     Having  been  reprieved  for  that 
fortnight,  he  was  willing  to  come  under  any  terms  the  Cove* 
nanters  proposed  to  him !     In  some  respects,  Kosworm  outdoes 
Dalgetty,  and  proves  that  Sir  Walter  by  no  means  caricatured 
nature  (as  he  has  sometimes  been  thought  to  have  done)  in  the 
extravaganzas  of  that  character.     Rosworm  not  only  refused 
better  pay  from  the  other  side  during  his  engagement,  but 
aotnally  renewed  it,   though  thoroughly  abhorring  the  men 
to  whom  he   hired  himself,  and  bitterly  complainmg  all  the 
way  through  of  the  injustice  and  shabbiness  (as  he  affirms) 
with  which  they  treated  him.     Grumbling,  but  still  fighting, 
sick  of  his  employers,  but  faithful  to  his  trust,  he  exhibits  the 

•  Vol.  i.  pp.  192-194. 
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*  smoky  little  town.'  *  We  banish  you  from  our  city,*  said  the 
magistrates ;  and  *  I  oondenm  you  to  li^e  there,'  said  the  cynic. 
Good  Mr.  Pendlebory,  ejected  from  Holcomb,  whose  '  life  *  was 
much  better  than  his  'liying/  had  no  great  temptation  to 
perjure  himself.     Let  ns  hear  Dr.  Halley : — 

'Henry  Pendleboryy  M.A.,  of  Chiistls  College,  Cambridge, 
had  the  reputation  of ''  great  learning,  strict  godliness,  and  eTeiy 
ministerial  qualification.    He  was  bdoTed  by  all  who  knew  him, 
and  especial^^  by  his  brethren  in  the  ministry."     He  wrote  a 
treatise  on  Transubstantiaiion,  of  which  the  manuscript,  sub- 
mitted to  TillotsoD,  so  pleased  the  archbishop,  that  he  paid  the 
expense  of  printing  it.     Holcomb,  from  which  Pendlebury  was 
ejected,  was  a  yery  poor  benefice,  in  a  bleak  and  inhospitable 
neighbourhood.  Its  chapel  had  originally  been  the  prison  in  which 
the  lords  of  the  manor  in  feudal  times  confined  their  unruly 
Tilleins  and  sturdy  yagrants.  A  comfortless  gaol,  it  was  thought 
good  enough  for  a  rural  sanctuary.    It  was  ten  feet  nine  inches 
in  height,  ''  and  seated  234  persons  on  the  floor,  and  seventy- 
six  in  the  galleries.'^     What  sort  of  accommodation  galleries 
afforded  in  a  building  ten  feet  nine  inches  in  height,'  people  who 
are  accustomed  to  the  comforts  of  a  modem  chapel  cannot  easily 
understand.   In  the  **  Notitia,''  it  is  "  certified  that  nothing  cer- 
tain belongs  to  it/'    Yet,  from  this  poor  place,  from  which  any 
minister,  Conformist  or  Nonconfomnst,  might  be  glad  to  escape, 
both  Walker  and  Calamy  obtain  materials  for  their  **  Sufferings 
of  the  Clergy."  Walker  tells  us  ho^  good  Mr.  Oilbody  was  here 
sequestered  by  the  Presbyterians ;  and  Calamy,  how  good  Mr. 
Pendlebury  was  hence  ejected  by  the  Episcopalians.    ''I  believe 
that  Pen<uebu^,  and  I  hope  the  same  thing  of  Gilbody,  was 
much  better  on  after  his  ejectment  than  he  had  ever  been 
before."  '• 

Dr.  Halley  has  given  a  spirited  sketch  of  the  ardent,  energetic, 
eloquent  Warden  Heyricke,  who  did  so  much  for  the  Parlia- 
mentary cause  in  the  North,  and  for  the  establishment  of 
Presbyterianism.  But  the  following  passages  too  clearly  show 
that  he  largely  shared  in  all  the  virulent  hatred  with  which  the 
Lancashire  Puritans  and  Papists  regarded  one  another,  and  that 
in  intolerance  of  Bpirit  he  came  nothing  short  of  any  Presby- 
terian north  of  the  Tweed  : — 

« 

'The  irritation  which  had  been  excited  in  Lancashire  by  the 
republication  of  the  "  Book  of  Sports "  had  been  aggravated  by  the 
imposition  of  "  ship  money,"  which  was  being  collected  amidst  much 

•  Vol.  ii.  pp.  177. 
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oppMitaonwlieii  H^yricke  settled  in  the  county.  Although  Humphrey 
Chetham,re8i>ected  by  all  parties,  was  High  Sheriff  in  1635,  and  dis- 
charged his  difficult  duty  of  collecting  the  tax  with  singuliu:  prudence 
and  moderation,  he  could  not  allay  the  excitement,  nor  do  more  than 
prevent  any  immediate  and  riotous  outbreak  of  popular  indignation. 
But  worse  than  the  "  ship  money,"  worse  even  than  the  '*  Book  of 
Sports,'*  in  the  estimation  of  Heyiicke,  whose  Puritanism  was  not  of 
the  austere  sort,  were  the  encouragement  and  grow^  of  Popeiy  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Manchester.  Severe  as  were  the  laws  which  pro- 
hibited the  services  of  the  Catholic  Church,  the  Catholics  promulgated 
their  doctrines  by  their  private  meetings,  their  secret  conferences, 
their  missionary  priests,  and  their  clandestine  publications.  Hoi- 
lingworth  mentions  three  noted  converts,  whose  conversion  had  been 
effected  just  before  the  arrival  of  the  new  Warden.  Francis  Downes, 
Esq.,  of  Whalley,  "  revolted  from  the  reformed  religion."  His  rela- 
tive, Sir  Cecyll  Traffbrd,  who  had  been  a  cru«l  persecutor  of  Papists, 
resolved,  before  he  resorted  to  harsher  measures,  to  attempt  the 
re-conversion  of  his  fnend  by  the  force  of  argument.  In  reasoning, 
however,  the  Catholic  was  too  clever  for  the  Protestant,  and  tho- 
roughly argued  Sir  Cecyll  out  of  the  reformed  faith.  From  that 
time,  the  Traffords  of  Trafford,  who  hsA  been  among  the  earliest 
adherents  of  the  Reformation  in  Lancashire,  have  been  steady  and  con- 
sistent Catholics.  William  Malhoone,  "  a  scholar  of  a  pregnant  wit," 
was  indaced  by  some  Irish  merchants  to  go  beyond  sea,  where  he  waa 
converted  to  Popery.  He  became  one  of  the  ablest  controversialists 
of  hU  Church,  wrote  with  great  ability  in  reply  to  Archbishop  Usher, 
became  Master  of  the  Irish  College  in  Rome,  and  eventually  Rector 
of  the  College  of  Seville,  where  he  died  in  1654.  These  and  other 
apoetasieB  almost  drove  the  Warden  mad.  He  denounced  the 
apostates  from  the  pulpit,  and  published  his  sermon,  full  of  bitter 
denunciations.  *'  The  man  of  sin,"  he  exclaimed,  "  hath  of  late  years 
revived  among  us.  It  may  be  a  lightning  before  death.  The  Mass 
bath  out&ced  our  Christian  meetings,  Jesuits  have  jeered  our  ministers, 
and  confuted  and  abused  their  authority.  Manchester,  the  Goshen 
accounted  of  this  Egy]>t,  is  of  late  years  darkened  with  the  blackness 
of  it.  Some  of  our  prime  men  in  dignity,  authority,  and  power,  have 
revolted  to  them.  Their  example  commands  many.  Great  men  have 
followers  of  their  vices  as  of  their  persons,  and  when  they  please  to  be 
idolaters,  their  children,  servants,  tenants,  poor  kindred,  and  idolizing 
neighbours  will  go  to  Mass  with  them." 

'  But  in  the  war  with  the  Papists,  the  5th  of  November  was 
Heyricke's  grand  field-day — "a  day,"  he  says,  in  one  of  his  published 
aermons,  "  that  ought  to  be  celebrated  with  preaching,  feasting,  and 
•ending  gifts  to  one  another  ;  with  ringing  of  bells,  making  bonfires, 
and  sounding  trumpets ;  with  thunderiugs  of  ordnance,  and  with  all 
outward  expressions  of  joy,  that  so  God  may  see  our  thankfulness, 
that  people  may  hear  from  the  pulpit  of  our  deliverance,  that 
children  in  the  streets  may  understand  the  salvation  of  the  Loixl, 
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that  strangen  abroad  may  know  the  liarbaroiiBnes  of  the  plot»  the 
religion  of  the   traitors,   and   the  bloodthirBtinesi  of  the    Papiata. 
Horrti  armnuB  /    Believe  me,  I  cannot  think  of  the  horror  of  the 
treason,  bat  mj  spirit  is  moyed  within  me ;  my  indignation  is  atiired 
as  often  as  the  mention  of  the  name  Papist  is  made-Hif  sach  Papiate 
as  adhere  to  the  Pope  of  Rome,  Italian,  Spanish,  Jewish,  gunpowder 
Papists.     I  could  be  angry;  and  sin  not.     I  oonid  stamp,   knock, 
bend  my  brow,  and  thunder.     I  could  take  up  the  execratkm   of 
Daniel,  ''  Let  my  tongue  deaye  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,   and  my 
right  hand  forget  her  cunning,  if  I  forget  the  deliyeranoe  of  this  day." 
After  a  great  deal  more  of  "  knocking,  stamping,  bending  the  brow, 
and  thundering, "  He3rricke  utters  a  terrible  denunciation  :  ^  Papists, 
in  that  sense  that  I  say  Papists,  are  sure  of  eternal  danmatton.    I  may 
not  speak  peace,  where  God  speaks  no  peace.     What  peace  can  I 
speak  to  Borne,  while  their  whoredoms  and  witchdufts  remain  among 
them  ?     Saul  lost  his  kingdom  for  sparing  Agag ;  and  Qod  may  damn 
me,  for  aught  I  know,  if  I  refuse  to  damn  them.   When  God  preaches 
danmation  to  them,  I  may  not  preach  salvation.    Antichnst^  the 
man  of  sin,  is  caUed  the  son  of  perdition;  and  so  he  is,  actively  and 
passively.     He  is  damned  himself^  and  is  the  cause  of  damnation  to 

others."      <*  It  is  confessed  of  all,  that  an  English  apoetate 

Plapist  cannot  be  saved.  God  has  preached  damnation  to  him ;  so 
moist  we.  Now  you  see  the  danger  of  being  Papists.  They  are 
traitora  to  their  kmg,  heretics,  infidels,  atheists,  in  continual  danger 
of  temporal  destruction,  and  at  last  of  eternal  damnation.*'  He  con* 
duded  his  ferocious  declamation  with  the  very  appropriate  peroration : 
^  Why  is  it  that  Popery  so  much  increases  among  us  1  I  beseech  yea 
that  are  armed  wiui  authority,  go  to  the  utmost  of  your  authority. 
You,  that  have  power  to  punish-^punish ;  to  indite — indite;  to 
present^present  Let  no  Papist  rest  in  peace  or  security.  Ton,  that 
keep  back  the  sword  from  doing  justice  when  God  calls  for  it,  may 
yoursdves  die  by  the  sword  of  God ;  and  the  blood  of  all  that  perish 
through  your  neglect  shall  lie  upon  your  hearts.  OruMiiac  pro 
Chrigto  pietoi  eti :  Cruelty  for  Christ  is  godliness." '  •  (YoL  i 
pp.  266,  269.) 

*  One  singular  example  of  local  intolerance — it  is  to  be  hoped  singular 
in  all  senses — shows  to  what  petty  spite  party  rancour  can  descencL  It 
is  a  specimen  of  intolerance  than  which,  we  imagine,  there  has  been  none 
more  extraordinary  since  Pharaoh  instructed  the  Egyptian  nddwivee 
how  to  deal  with  the  laraelitish  women : — 

<  Another  instance  of  the  ill-feeling  which  then  prevailed  between 

*  Catiiolics  and  Protestants  is  to  be  found  in  a  curious  minute  in  the 

*  Lane.  M8S.,  vol.  xiii.    Bishops  then  granted  licences  to  midwivea, 

*  allowing  them  to  practise  their  mystery.    Jane  Scarisbrick,  licensed  bv 

*  Chadderton,  was  required  to  attend  *'  any  woman  labouring  with  child, 

*  being  married,  and  professing  the  Beformed  faith  "  Catholic  wives,  like 
'  immarried  women,  could  not  claim  her  assistance.  These  midwives 
<  were  also  Hdensed  to  baptisse,  on  taking  an  oath  that  they  would  "  use 

*  pure  and  dean  water,  not  any  rose  water,  k'or  water  made  of  any  con* 
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We  have  given  this  fearM  language  of  Heyricke  to  ahow  to 
what  extreme  lengths  the  spirit  of  persecution  could  carry 
Protestants  as  well  as  Papists — Presbyterians  as  well  as  Episco- 
palians. It  IB  true  that  the  Protestant  was  a  mere  plagiarist  in 
this  matter ;  Rome  had  taught  and  practised  the  lesson  through 
all  Europe  for  long  ages,  and  had  recently  burned  it  into  the 
memory  of  all  Englishmen  by  the  atrocities  of  Queen  Mary's 
reign.  It  is  hardly  possible  now  to  understand  the  intense 
horror  with  which  the  bulk  of  English  Protestants  during  the 
seyenteenth  century  recoiled  from  Popery;  but  it  is  easy  to 
discern  it  in  every  page  of  the  religious  literature  of  the  age. 
We  can  scarcely  take  up  a  sermon  on  any  portion  of  Scripture — 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  French  Protestant  pulpit— 
without  finding,  no  matter  what  the  preacher's  theme,  that  we 
are  sure  soon  to  come  to  some  argument  or  warning  against 
Popery.  But  though  it  may  be  said  for  the  Protestants  that 
they  but  caught  the  spirit  and  learned  the  pernicious  Tna-rima 
of  persecution  from  the  Papists  ;  though  it  is  true  that  they  did 
not  carry  them  out  so  unscrupulously,  nor  offer  such  hecatombs 
to  Moloch ;  though  they  were  the  first  to  question  these  maxims, 
and  Uie  first  to  mrow  them  off, — yet  it  is  of  importance  to  recol- 
lect that  they  did  adopt  the  lesson,  and  that  all  parties  for  awhile 
were  guilty  of  this  most  wicked  perversion  of  the  plainest  in- 

4*  unctions,  both  as  regards  the  letter  and  the  spirit,  of  the  New 
[Testament.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten,  that  if  Protestants  learned 
the  lesson  so  readily  from  the  Romanists,  it  was  only  because 
they  shared  in  those  evil  tendencies  of  human  nature  frimi  which 
Pmal  Rome  learned  it  finom  heathen  Rome. 

We  cannot  wonder  that  the  Protestants  were  for  awhile  mis- 
led by  such  examples.  But  let  us  take  heed  to  the  lesson  thus 
taught  us.  Sometimes  we  still  find  Protestants  who,  though 
glorying  in  '  toleration/  yet  hardly  exhibit  it  towards  Roman 
Catholics.  They  think  these  last  should  still  be  subjected  to 
restrictions  in  some  shape  or  other,  on  account  of  their  *  prin- 
ciples,' which  (say  they)  mwt  lead  them,  wherever  they  have 
the  power,  to  persecute.  They  cannot  believe  that  Catholics 
can  have  imbibed  in  any  case  the  maxims  of  toleration.  This  is 
just  to  forget  that  Catholics  have  not  been  standing  still  any  more 
than  the  Protestants ;  that  where  they  have  been  living  in  the 
reflected  light  of  Protestantism,  they  have,  in  thousands  of  cases, 
imbibed  the  same  liberal  sentiments,  and  ave  no  more  disposed 

*  fSBotiim  or  mixtore."    The  evil  working  of  the  sad  hostility  of  Catholics 
'  and  Fkotostsnts  in  Lancashire  admits  of  nunerons,  bat  requires  no  mors 

•  illustrations.'— (VoL  i.  p.  139.) 
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to  persecute  their  Protestant  neighbours  than  are  their  Pro- 
testant neighbours  to  persecute  them.    If  it  be  said  that  the 
pnneiplea  of  every  Romanist  must  make  them  persecute^  the 
answer  is,   that   the  principles  of  men  in  a  thousand  cased, 
whether  of  Protestants  or  Romanists,  are  not  acted  upon.     When 
men  commit  overt  acts  of  persecution,  let  us  by  all  means  coerce 
them  into  toleration.     But  let  us  not  pretend  to  say,  in  spite  of 
their  disavowals,  that  in  virtue  of  their  principles  they  must  be 
persecutors  by  a  logical  necessity,   until  we  find  that    men 
in  general  are  a  little  more  consistent  with  their  principles,  and 
a  little  more  amenable  to  logical  necessity.     To  talk,  as  some  of 
the  champions  of  the  Irish  Church  do,  about  the  Romanists  of 
Ireland,  is  itself  but  a  remnant  of  persecution ;  it  is  to  copy 
Warden  Heyricke's  spirit,  though  happily  without  any  power 
to  give  effect  to  it.     If  Protestants  could  so  long  persecute 
against  every  principle  of  the  New  Testament,  is  it  too  much 
to  hope  that  many  thousands  of  Catholics  may  refrain  from 
persecution,  even  uiough  it  may  imply  oblivion  of  the  decrees 
of  Trent  1 

^  A  haughty  spirit  goeth  before  a  faU ; '  and  we  can  hardly 
wonder  that  one  who  could  utter  the  above  truculent  sentiments 
should  prove  craven  when  the  day  of  trial  came.  Heyricke  was 
better  ntted  to  do  than  to  suffer;  and  when  the  Bartholomew  Act 
came  into  force,  he  who  had  done  so  much,  and  much  of  it  with 
high  daring,  on  behalf  of  Parliament  and  Presbytery,  ignomi- 
niouslv  conformed.  But  he  had,  at  all  events,  learned  one  lesson 
from  his  infirmity,  which  a  turncoat  seldom  leams.  He  went 
'  softly '  and  gently  ^  all  his  days,'  and  exhibited  none  of  the 
proverbial  insolence  of  the  renegade. 

'Sunday,  September  14th,  was  a  sad  and  humiliating  day  to  New- 
come,  and  to  mauy  of  the  Manchester  people.  Warden  Heyricke 
entered  the  desk  clad  in  a  surplice,  and  as  a  conforroiBt  read  the  new 
service  book,  according  to  the  requirement  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity. 
He  who  had  been  the  daring  leader  of  the  Presbyterians,  who  had 
presented  the  Lancashire  Remoustrance  to  Charles  I.,  who  had 
denounced  Laud  from  the  pulpit,  and  roused  the  people  to  resist 
in  arms  the  unconstitutional  authority  by  which  the  ceremonies  were 
Imposed,  who  had  signed  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  and 
exhorted  the  people  to  append  their  signatures  to  his  own,  who  had 
obtained  the  establishment  of  the  Presbyteiian  discipline  throughout 
Lancashire,  who  went  to  prison  rather  than  submit  to  the  demands  of 
Oromwell, — that  great  preacher  stood  before  his  congregation  to  con- 
tradict the  profemiona  of  his  long  life,  and  to  renounce  the  Covenant 
which  many  of  hla  hNirmn  had  suliscribed  at  his  instigation.    That 
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day,  although  it  was  later  than  the  time  allowed  by  the  Act,  he  con- 
formed. He  had  evidently  hesitated  and  delayed  as  long  as  he  could, 
and  at  last  conformed  very  reluctantly.  Poor  old  man  1  The  bent 
excuse  that  can  be  made  for  him  is,  that  the  infirmities  of  age  haa 
oppressed  his  spirit  and  incapacitated  him  from  acting  with  decision 
in  so  great  an  emergency.  The  best  commendation  that  can  be  given 
to  him  is,  that^  like  a  man  conscious  of  dishonour,  he  never  assumed 
a  lofty  or  consequential  manner  towards  his  nonconforming  brethren 
in  their  poverty  and  distress.  His  conduct  towards  them  was  like  that 
of  one  who  felt  they  had  done  better  than  he  himself  had  the  courage 
to  do.  He  continued  Warden  until  his  death,  but  after  his  conformity 
he  never  took  any  prominent  part  in  public  affairs.  His  work  was 
finished,  and  he  felt  it,  on  the  day  he  put  on  the  sui-plice. 

'  How  remarkable  was  the  contrast  between  Heyricke  and  New- 
oome  !  The  Warden  had  for  years  fiercely  denounced  every  approach 
towards  the  Popish  ceremonial,  vehemently  urged  the  claims  of  the 
Presbyterian  polity,  and  passionately  inveighed  against  the  toleration 
of  heresy,  as  a  renunciation  of  the  national  Covenant.  The  Lecturer 
bad  seldom  mingled  in  the  war  of  words  ;  mild  and  gentle,  he  could 
easily  bear  contradiction,  and  if  he  found  Episcopalians  or  Inde- 
pendents disposed  to  be  reason9.ble  and  courteous,  he  would  be  reason- 
able and  courteous  in  his  intercourse  with  them.  In  the  storm  the 
stately  tree  broke,  while  the  flexible  reed  bent  and  rose  again.  The 
fierceness  of  intolerance  failed  to  assert  its  honesty,  while  the  mildness 
of  charity  maintained  its  consistency.  Until  death,  Heyricke  moved 
timidly  and  hesitatingly  in  his  surplice,  Newcome  stood  firm  and  erect 
in  his  Geneva  cloak.  The  Lecturer  must  have  been  far  the  happier 
man.  Of  his  '  sweet  repetitions '  and  grateful  acknowledgments 
for  strength  in  temptation,  the  Warden  had  no  expeidence;  not 
did  the  Lecturer  know  the  humiliation  and  remorse  of  the  Warden. 
who  had  grace  to  acknowledge  and  respect,  but  not  to  imitate,  t)  e 
consistency  of  the  Nonconformists.'  * 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  pictures  Dr.  Eblley  has  presented 
to  us  is  that  of  the  Puritan  country  gentleman,  Mr.  Bruen,  of 
Stapleford.  A  single  incident  in  his  life  is  worth  giving,  if  only 
as  showing  that  Puritans,  after  all,  were  '  men  of  like  passions 
'  with  ourselves,'  and  '  the  thing  that  hath  been,  it  is  that  which 
'  shall  be,'  whether  in  churches  or  meeting-houses.  It  seems  that 
death  had  taken  from  Mr.  Bruen  an  admirable  wife  and  several  of 
his  children.  Shortly  after,  while  attending  a  *  monthly  exercise' 
at  Manchester,  he  was  struck  down  by  a  glance  of  a  pair  of  fine 
eyes,  against  which  it  seems,  even  in  such  a  moment,  the  Puritan 
widower  was  not  proof.  'Dan  Cupid,'  as  Spenser  calls  him» 
was  always  an  impudent  dog,  and,  like  Bums  s  '  Auld  Clouts,* 
*  is  apt  to  thrust  his  phiz  'mang  better  folk ;'  but  cei-tainly  one 

•  Vol.  ii.  pp.  168,  169. 
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woxdd  hardly  tbink  of  his  showing  his  face  at  a  Puritan  lecture! 
Addison,  in  one  of  his  inimitable  papers,  represents  a  young 
lady  as  writing  to  complain  of  the  zeal  of  some '  rituaUst'  clergy- 
man of  that  day,  who,  at  Christmas,  had  so  ornamented  the 
pews  of  the  church  with  '  greens,'  that  she  and  her  companions 
(she  averred)  could  not '  direct  their  glances'  so  effectually  as 
they  used  to  do,  and  that  they  were  obliged  to  shoot '  among  the 
'  branches  at  random.'  One  would  have  thought  the  gloom  of  a 
Puritan  meeting  would  have  exerted  at  least  as  powerful  a 
repressive  influence.  Biit  it  seems  that  neither  church  nor 
meeting  was  absolutely  secure  then,  nor  probably  will  be  in 
future,  from  the  pranks  of  this  capricious  interloper.  It  aeems, 
firom  Dr.  Halley's  account,  that  Mr.  Bruen's  is  not  the  only 
instance  in  which  a  grave  Puritan  was  'killed'  by  a  aiTnilgiV 
weapon  in  a  like  sacred  spot : — 

'His  chief  solace  in  mourning,  and  favourite  resort  for  the  strengthen- 
ing of  his  faith,  seems  to  have  been  the  ^  monthly  ezerdBe"  in  Man- 
cheater     There  he  delighted  to  hear  the  most  learned  presbyten  of 
LaDcashire  instruct  the  inferior  clergy  in  the  great  doctrines  of  the 
Refoi-mation ;  there  he  listened  with  pleasure  to  the  wise  discossioos 
of  the  moderators,  and  especially  to  the  discourses  of  good  Mr.  Bourne, 
who  seldom  concluded  his  lecture,  whatever  may  have  been  the  text, 
without  ''making  some  use  of  the  Scripture  in  confutation  of  Popeiy ;" 
there  he  conferred  with  many  of  his  Lancashire  relations,  who,  Uke 
himself,  were  zealously  affected  in  the  Puritan  cause ;  and  there,  as  his 
biographer  tells  us,  *'  he  cast  his  eye  upon  a  very  beautiful  young  gentle- 
woman that  frequented  that  exercise."     Even  when  attending  to  the 
learned  confutation  of  Popery,  "  the  thought  arose  in  his  heart,  *  Lo  ! 
this  may  be  the  woman  that  the  Lord  hath  intended  for  my  wife.'  '* 
Puritan  sanctuaries,  even  on  occasion  of  high  controversy,  were  not 
entirely  free  from  such  thoughts.     Mr.  Dolittle  s  meeting-house  in 
London,    as    described   by   Matthew  Henry,  with   its  dark    pewa, 
heavy  galleries,  and  huge  pulpit,  may  seem  a  strange  place  for  such 
intrusions  ;  but  even  in  its  gloomy  solemnity,  as  Mr.  Raines  teUs  us, 
**  houest  John  Dunton  was  almost  charmed  dead  by  a  look  of  the 
beautiful  Kachel  Seaton."  Squire  Bruen,  though  considerably  charmed, 
was  not  so  nearly  dead  as  to  be  incapable  of  taking  measures  to  bring 
the  matter  to  a  favourable  issue.    "As  Abraham  consulted  Eliezer  on 
a  like  business,  so  that  he  might  not  only  please  his  eye,  but  deal 
wisely  and  advisedly  touching  her  virtues  and  graces,  he  acquainted 
one  of  his  most  trusty  and  religious  servants  with  his  thoughts,  and  set 
him  pi*esently  at  work  to  inquire  after  her.''     The  Eliezer  of  Bruen 
Stapleford  discharged  his  duty  as  faithfuUy  as  the  Eliezer  of  Damas- 
cus.    Of  "  the  beautiful  young  gentlewoman/'  he  soon  discovered  that 
**  her  name  is  Mistress  Anne  Foxe,  sister  to  Master  Foxe,  of  the 
Bhodes,  well  descended  both  by  father  and  mother;  her  fiither  a 
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gentleman  of  good  estimation  and  account  (while  he  lived)  with  that 
honourable  personage,  Henry  Earl  of  Derby,  being  comptroller  of  his 
house,  and  one  of  the  special  gentlemen  that  attended  upon  his 
Honour  when  he  was  sent  by  Queen  Elizabeth  ambassador  into  France. 
Her  mother,  yet  living,  a  very  godly  and  gracious  matron,  descended 
of  the  ancient  and  worshipful  families  of  the  Andertons  and  Lelands 
in  Lancashire.  Herself  a  virtuous  and  religious  young  woman,  beauti- 
ful by  grace  within  as  well  as  by  nature  without,  well  respected  in 
the  Church  of  Qod,  and  well  esteemed  and  accepted  of  the  people  of 
God,  and  such  an  one  as  might  be  a  comfortable  match  and  marriage 
for  him."  The  steward  having  brought  so  good  a  report  of  the 
**  beautiful  young  gentlewoman,"  the  master  made  proposals  of  mar- 
riage, which  pi'oved  satis&ictory  to  all  parties  concerned,  and  Anne 
Foxe  became  Mrs.  Bruen.  Anne's  mother  was  so  pleased  with  her  son- 
in-law,  that  she  gave  the  newly-married  couple  '*  their  tabling"  in  her 
house  at  Rhodes  for  a  whole  year.'* 

In  connection  with  the  siege  of  Manchester  and  other  events 
of  the  civil  war  in  Lancashire,  occurs  the  name  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Bosworm,  a  Oerman.     He  was  a  mercenary,  who  had 
served  in  the    Low  Countries,  and  who  like  thousands  more 
before  and  afterwards,  in  the  armies  of  Alva,  Tilly,  and  Gustavus, 
was  willing  to  fight  on  whichever  side  he  was  hired — to  cut 
throats  for  any  cause  daring  the  precise  period  of  his  engage- 
ment.   Many  of  these  men,  with  that  smgle,  but  alas !  most 
comprehensive  vice,  were  faithful  as  steel.     Rosworm  was  one  of 
them,  and  might  almost  have  served  for  the  original  of  Captain 
Dalgetty,   that    'honourable    soldado,'   who,  on   being    taken 
prisoner    by    the    Covenanters  on  the  field  of  Philliphaugh, 
obstinately  refused  to  take  service  with  his  captors,  and  was  in 
danger  of  falling  a  '  martyr  '  to  his  presumed  political  frinciples; 
till  It  was  happily  found  tibat  his  obstinacy  arose  solely  from  his 
havinff  engaged  with  the  king  for  *  a  certain  term,'  a  fortnight 
of  which  was  still  unexpired.     Having  been  reprieved  for  that 
fortnight,  he  was  willing  to  come  under  any  terms  the  Cove* 
nanters  proposed  to  him  I     In  some  respects,  Ilosworm  outdoes 
Dalgetty,  and  proves  that  Sir  Walter  by  no  means  caricatured 
nature  (as  he  has  sometimes  been  thought  to  have  done)  in  the 
extravaganzas  of  that  character.     Rosworm  not  only  refused 
better  pay   from  the  other  side  during  his  engagement,  but 
actuaJly  renewed  it,  though  thoroughly  abhorring  the  men 
to  whom  he   hired  himself,  and  bitterly  complainmg  all  the 
way  through  of  the  injustice  and  shabbiness  (as  he  affirms) 
with  which  they  treated  him.     Grumbling,  but  still  fighting, 
sick  of  his  employers,  but  faithful  to  his  trust,  he  exhibits  the 

•  Vol.  i.  pp.  192-194. 
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coriotis  picture  of  a  mercenary  who  is  not  simply  indifferent  to 
the  cause  for  which  he  fights,  hut  loathes  it,  and  yet  fights  for 
it  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  its  most  fanatical  champions. 
We  must  not  withhold  from  the  reader  Dr.  Halley's  sketch 
of  this  singular  character,  which  is  exceedingly  well  depicted: — 

'At  that  time,  several  professional  soldiers,  trained  in  the  long 
wan  of  the  Low  Countries,  as  if  *'  smelling  the  battle  a&r  ofK^"  came 
to  England,  willing  to  fight  on  either  side.     Whatever  may  now  be 
thought  of  the  morality  of  killing  men  for  money,  they  were  then 
accounted  honourable  gentlemen,  of  whom  it  in  ftdr  to  say,  they  fiiith- 
fully  adhered  to  the  party  in  whose  seryice  they  were  engaged.     One 
of  these  foreigners,  Lieutenant-Colonel  John  Rosworm,  happened  to 
be  in  Aianches ter  at  the  time.     Why  he  went  there  does  not  distinctly 
appear.     The  author  of  "  The  Valley  of  Achor  "  says  :  "*  God,  to 
show  us  His  salvation,  sent  a  skilful  and  faithful  engineer  to  be  ready 
to 'concur  with  our  necessity,  and  to  take  course  for  our  defence.'* 
With  this  opinion  agrees  *'  the  godly  minister,"  who  wrote  ''  A  true 
and  fiuthful  Relation  :**  "  God,  by  Uis  Providence,  sent  amongst  us  a 
German  engineer,  to  whose  skill,  industry,  faithfnlneRS  and  valour, 
we  owe,  under  God,  most  of  our  preservation."     The  Papists  and 
roalignants,  on  the  contrary,  said  that  the  devil  had  sent  him  to 
Manchester.     In  his  own  account,  the  engineer  makes  no  reference  to 
spiritual  impulse,  either  from  above  or  from  below :  "  I  came  into 
England,  and  particularly  to    Manchester,  where    I    fastened   my 
stranger's  home.     I  had  not  lived    there  three  months  before  the 
differences  of  the  kingdom  were  heightened  into  a  war." 

'  Heyricke  engaged  the  services  of  the  foreigner  for  six  months  at 
the  moderate  price  of  thirty  pounda     On  the  next  morning,  two 
gentlemen  from  Lord  Strange  offered  him  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 
Rosworm  was  faithful,  but  very  angry  with  himself  and  with  Hey- 
ricke.    He  dismissed  the  genUemen  with   ''thanks  to  the  Earl's 
nobleness,*'  and  comforted  himself  with  the  thought  that  <*  honesty  is 
more  worth  than  gold."     A  most  valuable  servant  he  proved,  an<l 
also  a  most  ill-tempered  one.     Always  bitterly  lamenting  the  great 
loss  he  had  sustained,  and  the  poor  remuneration   he  received,  he 
worked  night  and  day  for  his  employers,  and  often  engaged  in  very 
basardons  enterprises.     He  reviled  Msnohester,  cursed  Manchester, 
and  yet  he  carefully  fortified  it,  exposed  his  life  in  its  defence,  and 
would  aUow  nobody  to  injure  the  place  which  he  abhorred.     Having 
once  made  his  engagement,  he  felt  it  a  point  of  honour  to  oondnne  in 
the  same  service  as  long  as  the  same  money  was  paid.     He  had  a 
laborious  life  for  sixty  pounds  a  year,  and  although  ever  grumbling 
at  the  pittance,  and  abusing  the  *'  miserly  Mrthworms  "  who  paid  it, 
he  refused  liberal  offers  from  Lord  Strange,  Prince  Rupert,   Lord 
Byron,  and   other  leaders  of  the  Royalists.     As  a  soldier,  he  was 
sorupnloiialy  faithful  to  his  paymasters;  but  only  as  a  soldier,  for 
when  Heyricke  required  him  to  sign  the  Covenant,  he  refused,  because 
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«he  dgning  of  oovenantB,  being  no  part  of  a  soldier's  duty,  oould  not 
have  been  included  in  his  contract.  He  afterwards  ''  exposed  to 
immortal  infamj  " — that  is,  the  infamy  of  bookworms — the  names  of 
thirty-two  covenant-makers  and  covenant-breakers,  men  zealous  in 
their  national  covenant  with  God,  but  mean  and  base  in  their  personal 
covenant  with  John  Bosworm.  The  first  name  on  his  black-list  is 
Richard  Heyricke,  and  the  last  Thomas  Mynshull — the  father,  as  1 
believe,  of  John  Milton's  last  wife— who  wei<e  charged  with  being 
*' matchless  in  their  treachery,  and  setting  the  devil  himself  a  copy  of 
▼illany."  He  says,  '^  I  was  angry  with  myself  that  I  ever  hazarded 
my  blood  for  such  despicable  earthworms."  With  all  his  anger,  he 
served  '*  the  earthworms "  to  the  last,  bravely  and  faithfully.  In 
these  references,  I  have  anticipated  the  events  of  some  years  to  exhibit 
the  strange  character  of  a  man  to  whom  the  great  interests  of  the 
Puritans  were  entrusted  in  some  of  the  most  critical  emergencies  of 
the  civil  war.' 

In  the  chapter  on  Puritanism,  apropos  of  the  mention  of  the 
sporta,  games,  and  festive  observances  of  all  kinds  for  which 

*  merry  Lancashire '  was  famed  above  most  parts  of  the  kingdom^ 
there  are  some  judicious  observations,  accompanied  and  illus- 
trated with  many  amusing  details,  on  the  question  how  far 
Puritanism  affected  that  excessive  austerity  and  precision  which 
have  been  so  often  charged  upon  it,  and  which,  it  is  alleged, 
made  it  place  under  the  ban  almost  every  kind  of  recreation. 
Dr.  Halley,  who   says  very  truly  that  there  has  been  much 

*  misrepresentation '  in  this  matter  generally,  shows  that  tb^re 
has  been  still  greater  exaggeration  in  the  case  of  the  Puritanism 
of  Lancashire.  Xhe  Puritans  of  this  county,  he  thinks,  were 
never  so  straitlaced  as  those  of  the  South.    At  all  events,  he 

S troves,  from  various  authorities  and  documents,  th^t  if  the 
^uiitans  of  Lancashire  did  not  still  enjoy  '  sports  and  pastimes  * 
enough^  it  was  not  because  they  did  not  thmk  plenty  of  them 
lawfid.  In  truth,  they  sanctioned  and  practised  not  a  few  which 
no  descendant  of  the  '  roystering  '  cavaliers  would  now  think  it 
decorous  to  take  part  in ;  and  indeed,  such  is  the  change  of 
manners,  that  many  of  the  most  lax  in  our  day  are  more  Puri- 
tanical than  the  Puritans  of  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago.  The 
details  to  which  we  refer  also  show  that  generally  the  dislike  of 
the  Puritans  to  certain  amusements  was  not  as  amusements,  but 
on  account  of  their  Tery  common  and,  in  general,  inevitable 
abuse  in  those  days  to  the  purposes  of  vice  or  superstition. 
Some  men  there  were,  no  doubt,  whose  scruples,  though  having 
such  a  reasonable  origin,  carried  them  to  insane  and  irrational 
methods  of  defending  their  practice,  and  who  found  out  strange 

•  Vol.  L  pp.  332-335. 
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arguments  against  games  of  chance^  simply  as  sacli.     But  the 
main  cnuse  of  the  condemnation  of  many  amusements  was,  we 
believe,  the  fact  that  they  were  so  generally  liable  to  abuse.     That 
games  of  chance  do  not  necessarily  lead  to  betting  or  gambling 
all  would  now  admit ;  and  that  it  is  possible  not  only  to  hare 
inoffensive  dramas  (of  which  we  have  -indeed  many),  but  that 
some  day  there  may  be  even  theatres  that  shall  not  be  centres 
of  attraction  for  vice,  is  also  true;  yet  such  was,  and  has  ever 
been,  the  liability  to  abuse  in  both,  that  we  fancy  very  few 
parents,  even    now,  would  like  to  see  their  children   mach 
addicted  either  to  the  dice-box  or  the  theatre.     We  should  be 
glad  to  give  the  whole  of  Dr.  Halley's  veiy  curious  information 
on  this  subject,  and  his  remarks  upon  it,  but  our  &8t-waning 
space  forbids,  and  the  passages  do  not  well  admit  of  abridgment. 
The  reader  will  find  them.  Vol.  i.  pp.  201-212. 

From  the  chapter  entitled  *  The  Old  Dissent '  we  extract  the 
following  passage,  giving  an  account  of  the  rearing  of  the 
meeting-house  at  Birch  a  few  years  after  the  Act  of  Toleration 
had  passed.    It  furnishes  us  with  some  amusing  and  carious 
information  as  to  the  cost  of  building  materials  and  labour, 
modes  of  raising  funds,  the  scale  of  Christian  liberality,  and 
various  social  customs  and  manners  of  the  time.     We  have 
happily  advanced  a  long  way  in  our  notions  of  chapel-architec- 
ture, and  of  the  liberahty  which  the  support  of  puolic  worship 
and  its  ministers  requires.     If  anyone  supposes  that  the  CSiurch 
had  already  gone  beyond  the  newly-born  voluntaryism  in  the 
remuneration  of  ministerial  service,  the  note  which  is  appended 
to  the  passage  will  probably  undeceive  them :— ^ 

'  In  addition  to  the  land,  which  contained  about  twenty  roods, 
Mr.  Woisley  contributed  £10  towards  the  building ;  Mr.  Finch,  the 
minister,  £20  ;  Mr.  Edge,  £6  ;  Mr.  Whittaker,  £5  ;  Mr.  Biroh,  the 
ejected  minister  of  the  place,  £1  ;  and  other  residents,  sums  varying 
from  ten  shillings  to  thirty.  The  building  cost  about  £95.  Among 
the  items  of  expenditure,  ^e  reader  who  is  curious  enough  to  cast  his 
eye  over  the  note  at  the  foot  of  the  page*  may  be  amused  to  observe 
the  notice  of  ale,  pipes  and  tobacco^  given  at  the  rearing.  "  The 
pulpit-quishion,"  costing  £1  38.'  -Sd.,  seems  an  extravagant  affiur, 
sc.iroely  consistent  with  the  moderate  cost  of  the  meeting-house,  but 

*  Items  of  expense  in  building  the  meeting-house  at  Birch,  extracted 
from  the  meeting-book : — 

£   8.   d. 

Fforbrickes 19  10    0 

Ffor  66  loads  of  lime,  at  18d.  per  load  .440 

Peter  Byland,  Bricksetter 4    2    6 

Bondal  Thorneley,  &c.,  for  slate         .  .      4  Id    6 
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tlie  **  pnlpitrcushion  '*  was  an  important  thing  in  the  estimation  of  the 
old  Diasentera.  On  the  daj  of  opening,  Mr.  Grimshaw  preached,  and 
received  5a.  for  his  trouble.'*    (Vol  iL  pp.  305,  306.) 

From  the  same  chapter  we  extract  the  following  character  of 
the  brave  Nonconformist  minister  of  Chowbent,  James  Woods, 
who  in  the  rebellion  of  1715  proved  himself  of  the  *  Church 
*  militant*  with  a  yengeance,  and  behaved  with  such  sense, 
courage,  and  vigour,  tl»t  he  was  called  the  '  old  general'  by  the 
people  :«- 

*In  1715,  while  Mr.  Woods  was  minister  of  the  old  chapel,  the 
NeooonformiBts  of  Lancaahira  were  alarmed  by  the  advance  df  the 
Scotch  army  into  their  county,  to  support  the  cause  of  the  Pretender. 
Meeting  with  scarcely  any  opposition,  they  marched  upon  Preston, 
and  there  proclaimed  the  Chevalier  St.  €>eorge  by  the  style  and  title 
of  James  III.,  King  of  England,  and  V  III.  of  Scotland.  A  considerable 
IMfft  of  the  CathoUc  gentry  armed  their  tenantiy,  and  followed  his 
standard,  while  many  others  were  secretly  preparing  to  support  their 
co-religionists.     High  Churchmen  were  timid  and  hesitating ;  while 

£   8.    d. 

Ffor  timber 10    0    0 

Jeremiah  Kirsley,  for  slatinff  and  mosse    •        .        .      2  13    8 
Ffor  boardes,  for  doores  and  weathering,  and  for  50 

yards  of  sparrs  at  3d.  per  yard    .        .        .        .282 
Three  loades  of  fflaggs,  ana  carriage  .  .17    6 

Ffor  meate,  drinke,  ale,  pipes  and  tobaccer,  att  ye 

rearinge,  being  ye  Bth  day  of  October  •      0  19    0 

Ffor  glasflp--6  score  and  4  foote,  at  4|d.  ye  foote  2    6    6 

The  smith,  for  bandes  for  doores,  with  barres  and  bolts 

and  window-rods •      1  12  10 

Ffor  recording  our  chappel 0    16 

Ffor  the  pulpit  auishion •      1    3    3 

John  Odcrons  Dili,  for  ye  pulpit,  sounder,  seates, 

wainsoott 18    7  11 

*  On  this  occasion  the  good  people  were  uncommonly  liberal,  as  com- 
pared with  their  church-going  neighbours  at  Didsbury.  In  the  church* 
waiden's  accounts  of  that  chapelry,  these  items  occur : — In  1671,  '  Spent 

*  on  Mr.  Worsley,  when  he  preached  one  day  att  our  chappel,  £0  28.  Od.* 
In  1673,  '  Spent  on  Mr.  Tannes  and  Mr.  Pechy  when  thev  preached  att  our 

*  chappel,  £0  Os.  6d.'  In  1674,  *  Spent  att  Didsbury  wnen  Mr.  Wrigley 
«  preadied,  £0  Is.  Od.'  ,  In  1679,  *  Spent  in  a  treat  of  our  parson,  who 

*  preached  on  Christmas  Day,  £0  Os.  4d.'    In  1679, '  Spenton Mr.  Lomas, 

*  preaching  in  our  parson's  absence  on  two  several  occasions,  £0  Is.  2d.' 
In  1681,  '  Paide  when  Mr.  Tannes  preached,  £0  Os.  lOd.'  In  1698, 
'  Spent  when  Mr.  Dickens  were  here  to  preach,  £0  Is.  6d.'    In  1706, 

*  Spent  when  Mr.  Collier  preached,  £0  Os.  9d.'  In  1746  the  church- 
warden was  more  liberal :  '  Spent  when  the  young  parson  began  to  preach, 
'  £0  2s.  Od.'  They,  however,  on  no  occasion  gave  any  of  their  preachers 
half  as  much  as  the  Nonconformists  of  Piatt  gave  '  the  strange  preacher ' 
at  the  opening  of  their  meeting-house. — History  of  the  AftcierU  Ohapel  qf 
Didsbury. 
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some  of  their  clergy  avowed,  with  more  or  lees  caution,  their 
adhei*eiice  to  the  rightfiil  heir  to  the  crown,  ^mong  the  Noncon- 
formist ministeni,  oouferenoes  were  held  and  reaoltitiona  unanimotialjr 
passed  in  favour  of  the  House  of  Hanover.  Mr.  Woods,  being  a  plain, 
straightforward  sort  of  man,  could  not  appreciate  the  value  of  well- 
expressed  and  unanimous  resolutions,  as  defences  against  an  invading 
army  of  Scotch  and  Popish  Jacobites.  While  his  bi'ethren  were  con- 
sulting and  resolving,  and  asserting  with  perfect  unanimity  their 
loyalty  to  King  George,  Woods  convened  all  the  able-bodied  men  of 
bis  own  congi'egation,  collected  as  many  muskets,  pikes,  and  swords 
as  his  neighlK>urhood  would  supply,  told  the  unarmed  t'O  take  scythes, 
pitchforks,  and  whatever  implements  of  destruction  they  could  find, 
and  then  marched  at  their  head  to.  the  fords  of  the  Bibble,  resolved 
that  no  Papist  or  Scotchman  should  cross  unchallenged.  When  the 
king*8  forces  marched  upon  Preston,  Woods  joined  them,  and  stoutly 
maintained  the  position  on  the  river  which  General  Wills  committed 
to  his  charge.  The  people  called  him  "  the  old  general,"  as  they  called 
Mr.  Walker,  another  dissenting  minister,  who  acted  under  his  direction, 
his  lieutenant.  General  Wills  made  to  the  Government  so  favourable 
a  report  of  the  value  of  his  services,  and  the  judgment  and  bravery  with 
which  he  had  maintained  his  critical  position,  that  a  pension  of  XlOO 
was  settled  upon  him  for  life.  According  to  a  prevalent  tradition  of 
the  neighbourhood,  he  gave  this  money,  or  the  first  payment  of  it,  as 
his  contribution  towards  the  erection  of  a  commodious  meeting-houae. 
*  Be  that  as  it  may,  on  the  loss  of  the  old  chapel,  he  readily  obtained 
liberal  donations  for  the  erection  of  a  meeting-houae.  Lo3ral  men 
could  not  very  well  refuse  'Hhe  old  general,'*  who  was  not  more  timid 
in  begging  than  in  fighting.  He  is  said  to  have  gone  to  Mr.  H niton, 
of  Hulton,  who,  being  the  representative  of  a  Puritan  family,  oonld 
not  easily  refuse  him,  although,  being  veiy  penurious,  he  would  coii- 
tribute  as  little  as  he  could  without  giving  offence.  Woods  asked  the 
Presbyterian  squire  for  twenty  oaks,  for  his  meeting-house.  Mr. 
Hulton  could  not  spare  twenty,  but  would  give  him  ten.  *' Thank 
you,"  said  the  general,  '*  just  the  number  I  want  1  knew  you  would 
give  me  only  half  as  many  as  I  asked  for.'*  In  a  abort  time  he 
collected  sufficient  money  and  material  to  build  a  lat^  brick  meeting- 
house,  of  which  Mr.  Doming  Rasbothani  says  :  "  It  hath  a  bell, 'a  large 
burying  ground,  and  a  congregation  of  1,100  penons."  Mr.  Woods 
lived  to  his  eighty  seventh  year,  having  been  minister  of  the  chapel 
and  of  the  meetiug-bouse  more  than  sixty  years.' 

Here  we  muat  close ;  but  in  ooncluding,  oannot  but  oon* 
gratulate  Dr.  Halley  on  the  indicationa  of  vigour  which  these 
Tolumes  indicate,  at  or  very  near  the  age  of  *  three  acore  yean 
and  ten/  Few  men,  we  imagine,  ever  enjoyed  the  tiridis  9eneeiy$ 
in  greater  perfection.  It  is  pleasant  to  find  that  after  fifty  years 
of  public  labour  he  is  still  able  to  produce  such  a  work.  There 
are  certainly  no  signs  of  the  decay  of  age,  but  only  some  traits  of 

•  Vol.  ii.  pp.  31R-320. 
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tbat  maturity  of  judgment  and  that  kindliness  of  feeling  which 
ore  among  its  appropriate  ornaments.  It  is  impossible,  we  think, 
for  any  reader  of  these  volumes  not  to  appreciate  the  charitable 
spirit  m  which  they  have  been  composed.  Still  ardently  attached 
to  those  principles  for  which  he  has  so  long,  so  consistently,  and 
so  honourably  pleaded,  he  ^eads  for  them  without  a  particle  of 
acrimony  or  unfairness.  We  may  add,  that  he  has  not  only 
been  their  life-long  advocate,  but,  in  a  sense,  a  'confessor'  for 
them ;  for  his  able  writings  and  his  well-known  scholarship  show 
that  if,  like  his  old  fellow-student,  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  he  could 
have  conscientiously  conformed,  he  miffht,  like  him,  have  been 
something  more  than  a  Nonconformist  Jrrofessor  or  a  Congrega- 
tional Bishop.  But  in  the  estimation  of  a  multitude  of  students 
whom  he  has  trained,  and  whose  reverence  and  love  he  has  won, 
he  will  always  be  regarded  as  a  '  Bight  Reverend  Father.' 


Art.  v. — (1.)  Kirchhoff*8  Raearches  on  the  Solar  Spectrum  amd  the 
Spectra  of  the  Chemical  Blemente.  Parts  I.  and  II.  Macmillan. 
1861-2. 

(2.)  Philoeophical  Traneactions,  1861-69.  Papers  by  Mr.  Hugoins, 
Dr.  W.  A.  MiLLEB,  Mr.  Lockteb,  and  others. 

(3.)  Comptee  Rendue  hehdoinadairee  dec  Skuncee  de  VAoadimie  dee 
Sciences  1862-68.  Papers  by  Padbk  Skochi,  MM.  Fate, 
Janssen,  &c, 

{i,)  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science.     1868-69. 

(5.)  Spectrum  Analyeie.  Six  Lectures  delivered  in  1864  before 
the  Society  of  Apothecaries  of  London.  By  Hekrt  £.  RosooE, 
B.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.  With  Appendices,  Coloured  Plates,  and 
Illustrations.     London  :  Macmillan  and  Co.     1869. 

Separatkd  by  a  gulf  of  more  than  ninety  millions  of  miles  in 
breadth,  we  are  apt  to  suppose  that  there  can  be  no  direct  means 
of  communication  between  the  sun  and  ourselves ;  yet  the  mails 
between  London  and  Edinburgh,  and  the  packets  between  Liver- 
pool and  New  York,  do  not  travel  more  regularly  than  do  the 
messages  between  the  great  central  orb  and  its  little  dependency, 
the  earth.  Across  this  huee  abyss  a  regular  'service'  of 
intelligence  has  been  establisned,  and  da^  after  day  missives 
from  me  former  are,  without  charge,  delivered  at  our  doors, 
or,  indeed,  deposited  in  our  very  brains.  Not  more  surely  do 
the  pulsations  of  the  invisible  air  suffice  to  convey  to  human 
ears  aU  the  varied  utterances  of  the  soul,  from  an  infimt's 
prayer  or  a  whisper  of  love  to  the  fiery  eloquence  which  hurls 
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an  army  to  death  or  victory,  than  the  yibrationa  of  the  ethereal 
medium  around  ub  suffice  to  transmit  to  human  eyes  tidings 
from  foreign  orbs  and  secrets  from  the  sun  which  our  fathers 
never  knew  and  never  even  suspected.  But  these  messages, 
streaming  incessantly  through  space,  are  for  the  most  part 
written  in  a  cypher  so  delicate  that  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  art  of 
interpreting  it  was  left  to  be  numbered  amongst  the  world's 
latest  acouirements.  It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  striking 
accomplishments  of  the  nineteenth  century.  When  Joseph 
Smith,  the  Latter-day  prophet,  found  (or  professed  to  find)  the 
golden  plates  which  contamed  the  text  of  the  Book  of  Mormon 
written  in  a  character  utterly  unknown  to  mortals,  he  discovered 
in  the  same  depository  (so  the  knave  alleged)  a  pair  of  lenses  or 
s^tacles  whi<m  enabled  him  to  translate  the  hieroglyphics  into 
his  own  native  tongue.  An  equally  simple  glass  instrumentt  far 
more  authentic  in  its  origin  and  vastly  more  honest  in  its 
functions,  has  enabled  the  philosophers  of  our  day  to  render 
the  celestial  telegrams  thus  received  into  plain  Eneiish,  and  to 
^ve  us  a  real  physical  revelation  from  the  skies.  We  are  now 
m  a  condition  to  accept  communications,  in  some  measure,  from 
stars  and  comets,  from  meteors  and  nebulse,  and  indeed  from 
all  the  members  of  the  heavenly  host.  From  the  sun  especially 
— the  orb  to  which  we  terrestnals  naturally  look  with  the  most 
loyal  concern  as  the  lord  of  our  system— despatches  have 
been  received  which  have  not  only  excited  the  profoundest 
interest  amongst  men  of  science,  but  which  cannot  fau  to  awaken 
the  curiosity  even  of  those  who  may  be  disposed  to  regard 
our  luminary  in  a  more  commercial  spirit,  as  a  public  lamp 
requiring  no  cess  for  its  maintenance,  and  a  pubuc  warming 
apparatus  needing  no  fuel  to  be  paid  for  out  of  earthly  funds. 

At  the  first  ghince,  nothing  would  appear  more  inexpressive 
than  the  characters  employed  in  the  construction  of  this 
Language  of  Light. 

Doubtless,  all  our  readers  will  have  seen  specimens  of  that 
enigmatical  species  of  writing  which  came  into  vogue  a  few 
years  ago,  ana  which  consisted  of  letters  so  elongated,  and  with 
their  characteristic  turns  so  mystified,  that  a  sentence  looked 
like  an  array  of  slender,  meaningless  strokes.  Many  of  us  will 
remember  our  surprise  when,  after  examining  the  puule  for  a 
considerable  time  with  pretty  much  the  same  result  as  if  it  had 
been  a  cuneiform  inscription,  a  fortunate  turn  of  the  eve  enabled 
us  to  seixe  upon  its  secret,  and  decipher  it  with  the  pride  of 
Champollions.  We  were  delighted  to  find  that  those  fine  hair- 
drawn  lines  resolved  themselves  into  some  virtuous  precept  like 
*  honesty  is  the  best  policy,'  and  even  bore  with  complacency 
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the  discoyeiy  that  they  .concealed  a  crafty  adyertiBement  of 
some  tradesman's  sewing  machmee. 

But  these  spider-like  characters  were  as  intelligible  as  picture 
language  compared  with  the  straight,  subtle  strokes  which 
constitute  the  alphabet  of  the  solar  and  celestial  tongue. 

The  sun's  spectrum  is  the  horn-book  employed.     What  that 
is  will  be  best  understood  by  supposing  a  strip  cut  out  of  a 
ndnbew  yertically,  and  fastened  like  a  painting  to  the  walL 
The  gorgeous  tints  which  appear  with  such  inimitable  purity  in 
the  lustres  on  our  mantel-pieces,  or  in  the  pendent  prisms  of  our 
glass  chandeliers,  are  parts  of  a  similar  spectrum,  seen  as  it 
were  by  snatches,  and  yarying  with  the  position  of  the  beholder. 
A  white  sunbeam,  colourless  in  its  entirety,  may  be  broken  up, 
or  rather  spread  out  like  a  fan,  as  it  passes  through  some 
refracting  substance  like  fflass.    Its  component  hues  are  said  to 
yary  in  their  refrangibility ;  the  red  being  the  least  deflected 
from  its  path,  the  yiolet  the  most.     To  the  popular  eye  there 
appear  to  be  seyen  of  these  resulting  tints,  and  to  the  philo- 
sophical eye  of  Newton  their  number  was  the  same.      But 
Sir  Dayid  Brewster  reduced  them  to  three  primaries — ^red,  yel- 
low, and  blue — out  of  whose  mixture  by  super-position  the  rest 
were  composed;  whilst  other  inquirers,  luce  Professor  Clerk 
Maxwell,  have  declared  in  fayour  of  red,  green,  and  blue  as  the 
factors  of  the  whole.*    Upon  this  point,  howeyer,  science  has 
not  yet  definitely  pronounced;  for  as  the  chromatic  distinctions 
in  the  spectrum  are  arbitrary,  each  hue  melting  insensibly  into 
its  neiffbbour,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
admit  uie  existence  of  countless  colours,  if  the  power  of  under- 
going separate  refraction  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  test  of  a 
separate  tint.    But  whateyer  science  may  haye  to  say  ultimately 
upon  this  question,  most  fortunate  is  it  for  mankind  that  the 
sun's  light  IS  not  homogeneous ;  for  if  it  had  been  incapable  of 
division,  either  by  reflection  or  refraction,  the  world  would  have 
been  almost  as  dull  of  aspect  and  barren  of  loveliness  as  an 
arctic  landscape  when  sheeted  with  snow.     The  solar  spectrum 
may,  in  fact,  be  called  our  Charter  of  Beauty,  as  the  great  bow 
which  God  set  in  the  clouds  may  be  regarded  as  his  illuminated 
covenant  of  promise  with  man. 

Ne^lectinff  all  considerations  of  the  calorific  as  well  as  of  the 
chemical  influences  which  are  so  wonderfully  associated  with  the 
luminous  principles  in  this  *  Manual  of  Light,'  let  us  proceed  to 
examine  tne  A  B  0  of  the  new  celestial  language. 

On  scrutinisinff  the  spectrum  minutely,  it  will  be  seen  that  a 
number  of  dark  unes  are  ruled  straight  across  the  illuminated 

*  *  On  the  Theory  of  Compound  Colours.*    Fhil.  Trans,  v.  150,  p.  77. 
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strip.  Some  are  fine  and  fainty  othen  bolder  and  more  distinct ; 
whuBt  not  a  few,  again,  are  so  closely  duatered  that  they  seem  to 
compose  one  solid  bar.  They  follow  each  other  in  no  regular 
order :  there  are  parts  of  the  chromatic  field,  as  for  instance  a 
space  in  the  yellow  portion  (the  most  luminous  of  all),  where  a 
single  line  or  two  only  may  be  peroeiTcd;  there  are  others 
where  they  appear  in  bewildering  succession.  Fraunhofer  drew 
a  map  of  the  spectrum  in  which  he  laid  down  about  570  of 
these  objects;  but  Sir  D.  Brewster  prepared  another,  which 
comprehended  more  than  2,000 1  Some  portions  of  this  latter 
were  executed  with  such  extraordinary  precaution,  that  the 
observer  used  a  telescope  lined  with  black  Telyet  to  stifle  any 
reflected  liglit,  and  washed  the  cornea  of  his  eye  to  cleanse  the 
lubricating  fluid.  It  is  a  chart  which  a  reader  may  best  appre- 
ciate if  he  will  imagine  a  park  railing  stretchinff  for  hundreds 
of  yards,  with  the  palisades  Taryins;  in  breadth  from  a  straw  to 
a  milestone,  and  inserted  at  all  kinds  of  intervals  in  a  perfectly 
upright  posture,  but  in  such  an  eccentric  way  that,  wnilat  the 
designer  appeared  anxious  to  keep  out  all  intruders  at  certain 
places,  he  did  not  care  what  gaps  he  left  at  others.  To  dis- 
tinguish these  lines  for  the  purpose  of  reference,  Fraunhofer 
divided  the  spectrum  into  compartments,  to  each  of  which  a 
letter  of  the  alphabet  was  allotted,  and  when  numbers  were 
afterwards  attached  to  the  bars  according  to  their  position,  an 
observer  knew  where  to  look  for  A  48  or  0  83  with  almost  as 
much  ease  as  a  librarian  would  find  the  volumes  oori 
labelled  on  his  shelves. 

One  important  fact  was  soon  ascertained,  namely,  that  these 
remarkable  lines,  however  irregularlv  distributed  throughout  the 
solar  spectrum,  were  unalterabb  in  their  position.  A  4o  or  C  83 
was  always  to  be  discovered  precisely  in  the  same  prismatic 
colour,  and  precisely  at  the  same  part  of  that  colour,  so  that  the 
relative  distances  and  groupings  of  the  strokes  were  religiously 
maintained.  Under  wnatever  circumstances  witnessed,  wnether 
on  the  top  of  a  mountain  or  at  the  bottom  of  the  atmospheric 
ocean,  any  particular  line,  if  visible  at  all,  was  certain  to  occupy 
the  same  place,  just  as  any  given  rail  in  a  park-fence  does 
whether  seen  through  a  clear  sky  or  dimly  discerned  through  a 
mass  of  fog.  Professor  Piaszi  Smyth,  when  bivouacking  above 
the  clouds  on  his  visit  to  the  Peak  of  Tenerifie,  foimdthat  the 
spectrum  was  not  onlv  greatly  extended,  but  that  certain  bars, 
which  at  the  sea-level  appeared  nebulous,  lost  all  their  mistiness 
at  a  height  of  10,000  feet,  and  were  '  clearly  resolved  into  their 
*  component  lines,'  whilst  others,  similarly  indistinct  in  their 
character,  came  into  view  in  the  prismatic  space  beyoud. 
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How  these  streaks  were  produced  was,  of  course,  a  question 
which  no  observer  could  well  fail  to  ask.  Were  they  due  to 
some  defect  in  the  solar  light  itself,  and  did  every  golden  beam 
that  emanated  from  our  luminary  carry  not  less  than  2,000 
blemishes  upon  its  brightness  P  Or  did  they  indicate  that 
portions  of  the  ray  had  been  absorbed  or  arrested  in  their 
passage  through  the  atmosphere  of  the  sun  on  the  one  hand, 
or  of  the  earth  on  the  other  P  Possibly  they  might  arise  'from 
the  interference  of  certain  waves  of  light,  which,  neutralizing 
each '  other,  as  waves  of  light  are  known  to  do  in  various 
phenomena,  would  produce  unilluminated  intervals  P  But  to 
these  questions  no  satisfactory  reply  could  then  be  given,  and 
the  black  lines,  which  have  since  proved  to  be  the  rudiments 
of  the  great  star-language,  were  at  first  noted  as  a  curious  but 
apparently  insoluble  puzzle  in  optics. 

The  sun,  howerer,  is  not  a  monopolist  in  the  matter  of  light. 
Other  spectra  may  be  had  from  other  sources }  and  a  comparison 
of  these  might  perhaps  serve  to  clear  up  the  mystery,  or,  at 
any  rate,  to  suggest  some  meaning  in  those  enigmatical  lines. 
Accordingly,  in  experimenting  upon  various  artificial  flames,  it 
was  discovered  that  their  spectra  presented  peculiarities  which, 
if  not  so  complex,  were  yet  as  marked  and  persistent  as  those  of 
the  solar  beam.  These  were  found  to  be  of  three  classes. 
There  is,  first,  a  continuous  prismatic  strip  which  exhibits  no 
special  streaks,  either  of  a  dark  or  a  bright  description,  the 
rainbow  tints  following  each  other  in  unbroken  gradation ;  or, 
secondly,  the  spectrum  may  consist  of  a  few  bright  bands 
separated  from  each  other  by  dark  intervals ;  or,  thirdly,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  sunbeam,  it  may  be  composed  of  a  coloured  field, 
with  dark  lines  traversing  it,  and  interrupting  the  continuity  of 
its  light.  But  in  all  these  cases,  whatever  species  of  spectrum 
a  given  substance  in  a  given  state  may  affect,  its  characteristics 
are  invariable,  and  its  lines,  whether  bright  or  dark,  make  their 
appearance  at  the  same  part  of  the  field,  and  at  the  same 
relative  distance,  with  a  precision  which  is  infallible. 

Now,  on  collating  the  spectra  afforded  by  sundry  artificial 
flames  with  the  spectrum  exhibited  by  the  sun,  it  was  perceived 
that  numerous  correspondences  existed.  When  sodium  was 
burned,  for  instance,  it  gave  out  a  double  line,  which  exactly 
answered  to  the  line  lettered  D  in  the  solar  alphabet ;  and  as 
no  other  substance  was  found  to  yield  the  same  signature,  and 
as  sodium  persisted  in  maintaining  this  cognizance  under  all 
circumstances,  was  it  not  a  pardonable,  though  an  extremely 
romantic,  supposition  that  the  line  D  in  the  case  of  our  great 
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Imninary  might  mdicate  the  ezistenoe  of  that  metal  in  the 
Foimtain  of  light  itaelf  ? 

In   drawing  this   inferenoey   the   reader   will  probably  be 
disposed  to  consider  that  the  inquirer  was  'jumping  to  a  oon- 
'  elusion.'    He  was  taking  one  of  those  little  speculative  '  leaps ' 
to  which  Bacon  refers  as  ineyitable  when  the  explorer  has  forced 
his  way  to  the  boundary  of  facts,  and  suffers  his  imagination, 
pardbnaUy,  because  naturally,  to  make  a  slight  sally  into  the 
r^pbn  of  surmise.    But  there  were  features  in  the  case  which 
soon  rendered  this  inference  almost  mathematically  imperatiye. 
Kirchhoff  ascertained  that  not  in  one  instance  only,  but  in 
seyeral,  there  was  a  complete  coincidence  between  certain  sets 
of  lines  exhibited  in  the  solar  spectrum  and  those  which  charac- 
terized   sundry  substances,  such    as    magnesium,    chromium, 
potassium,  nickel,  and  iron.     The  latter  metal,  for  example, 
when  vaporized,  yields  about  460  lines,  and  on  comparing  these 
with  the  prismatic  sunbeam,  a  corresponding  system  is  found  to 
exist.     Let  it  be  observed  that  the  question  is  not  as  to  the 
disposal  of  460  lines  in  regular  measured  succession.     The 
ruling  in  one  page  of  a  book  may  tally  exactiy  with  that  on 
another ;  but  those  460  lines  are  stationed  at  varying  intervals, 
they  are  arranged  in  diversified  groups,  and  they  differ  con- 
siderably in  brc»dth  and  distinctness,     if  two  booxs  should  be 
found — a  large  one  in  London  and  a  small  one  in  Paris — with 
lines  irres'ularly  and  capriciously  ruled,  page  25  in  each  having 
only  half  the  usual  number,  page  34  having  some  of  double 
thickness,  page  90  having  a  set  of  blue  or  yellow  ones,  page 
150    exhibiting  either    an   entire   blank  or   blanks   of  equal 
breadth,  and  so  on  throughout,  every  peculiarity  in  the  lesser 
volume  being  repeated  at  the  corresponding  page  in  the  larger, 
it  would  be  in  vain  for  us  to  designate  this  as  an  accidental 
resemblance ;  we  should  be  compelled  to  assume  that  there  was 
some  community,  or  indeed  identity  of  cause  involved.     But  if 
in  each  of  the  chief  capitals  of  Europe  a  book  were  discovered 
with  a  differing  set  of  Imes,  and  yet  each  page  finding  its  repre- 
sentative in  the  great    London  ledger,  that   inference  would 
become  absolutely  irresistible.      Kirchhoff  computed  the    pro- 
babilities of  a  casual  coincidence  in  the  case  of  the  iron  spectrum 
compared  by  him  with  the  solar  image  as  a  solitary  unit  to 
millions  of  millions ;  what  must  they  be  where  the  ruling  of 
several  spectra  finds  an  exact  analogy  in  the  answering  pages 
of  the  great  solar  ledger  P 

But  m  the  progress  of  inquiry,  one  very  important  and,  as  it 
has  proved,  very  helpiul  distinction  was  detected.  We  have 
seen  that  spectra  are  broadly  divisible  into  three  classes.     Those 
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which  afford  a  simple  prismatic  picture,  imtraversed  by  lines 
either  dark  or  bright,  constituting  the  fiiBt  class,  were  found  to 
proceed  from  glowing  solid  or  Uquid  bodies.  A  ball  of  iron, 
platinum,  or  lime,  heated  to  such  a  degree  as  to  throw  off  white 
light,  would  yield  a  chromatic  ribbon  unbroken  by  any  of  the 
diu'k  bars  which  streak  the  face  of  the  decomposed  sunbeam ; 
but  if  by  means  of  the  electrical  current  or  otherwise  that 
substance  were  raised  to  a  state  of  incandescent  vapour,  a  magical 
change  would  ensue ;  a  number  of  bright  bands  would  start  into 
existence,  coloured  according  to  their  position  in  the  spectral 
field,  but  separated  by  obscure  intervals,  as  if  the  greater  part 
of  the  prismatic  image  had  been  suppressed,  and  a  background 
of  darkness  substituted  for  the  purpose  of  displaying  those  tinted 
stripes  to  the  utmost  advantage.*  The  same  element,  therefore, 
which  yields  a  spectrum  of  the  first  class  whilst  solid,  presents' 
one  of  the  second  species  when  converted  into  the  gaseous  or 
vaporized  condition.  But  in  so  doing,  it  supplies  a  criterion 
of  wonderiiil  ran^  and  potency;  for  if  a  body  situate  at 
the  distance  of  millions  of  miles  should,  when  prismatically 
ftyamined,  deliver  its  light  in  the  first  form,  we  should  be 
entitled  to  pronounce  it  a  solid,  or  perhaps  liquid,  mass ;  where- 
as, if  the  hght  came  to  us  as  tinted  bars  traversing  a  darkened 
field,  we  should  as  certainly  be  entitled  to  declare  it  the  product 
of  incandescent  gas.  We  nave  only  to  whisper  the  word  comet 
(of  which  more  anon)  to  suggest  the  force  as  well  as  application 
of  such  a  distinction. 

There  is  the  third  class,  however — namely,  that  in  which  the 
prismatic  colours  are  striped  by  dark  lines,  as  we  have  seen  is 
the  case  in  the  solar  spectrum.  Now,  since  the  tinted  bands 
produced  by  certain  elements  like  sodium,  magnesium,  chromium, 
nickel,  iron,  were  found  to  be  represented  in  the  solar  beam  by 
black  bars,  it  seemed  an  obvious  conclusion  that  some  agency 
existed  which  suppressed  the  Ughtprecisely  at  the  points  where 
it  might  be  expected  to  appear.  How  could  this  be  explained  P 
At  a  very  early  stage  of  inquiry.  Sir  D.  Brewster  had  tried  a 
suggestive  experiment ;  for,  navmg  interposed  some  nitrous  acid 
ffas  between  uie  prism  and  the  sun  or  a  lamp,  it  was  observed 
Uuit  the  number  and  breadth  of  the  lines  were  greatly  increased. 
Rays,  therefore,  appeared  to  have  been  stifled  in  their  passage 
through  the  acid  fumes.  But  it  was  not  imtil  more  extended 
researches  had  been  made  that  the  fact  transpired,  that  when  the 
light  from  any  highly-heated  solid  traversed  a  gas  or  vapour, 

*  There  is  only  one  known  exception  (in  the  case  of  eolid  erbium}  to  iJie 
principle,  that  where  bright  bfuias  appear,  there  the  spectnun  is  dia- 
oontinaoaB. 
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tlie  latter  seemed  to  absorb  or  strike  out  those  very  lines  which 
it  was  its  function  to  produce — ^those  very  lines,  in  fact,  which 
constituted  its  own  peculiar  signature.  Thus,  for  instance,  if 
when  the  vapour  of  sodium  had  written  down  the  double  line 
known  as  D,  which  may  be  called  its  initials,  light  from  some 
intensely'^heated  solid,  like  lime^  were  sent  through  it,  and  then 
dispersed  by  the  prism,  that  double  line  would  be  changed  from 
yellow  into  dark.  So  strontium  wrote  down  its  name  in  letters 
which  were  partly  red,  partly  orange,  partly  blue ;  but  when 
treated  in  a  similar  fashion,  this  gay  autograph  was  put  into 
mourning,  and  came  out  in  deep  black.  In  short,  with  what- 
ever tinted  inks  a  volatilized  element  might  subscribe  itself  in 
its  own  spectrum,  the  introduction  of  a  commanding  light  from 
a  second  source,  under  the  circumstances  just  mentioned — or  the 
transmission  of  its  own.  light  through  a  layer  of  the  same 
vapour  in  a  cooler  and  non-luminous  condition— darkened  the 
characters  as  if  they  were  written  in  the  best  japan. 

But  why  does  this  erasure  or  reversal  take  place  P  In.  study- 
ing the  laws  of  heat,  we  find  a  theory  known  as  the  theory  of 
exchanges.  This  was  initiated  by  Prevost,  of  Geneva,  and  has 
been  aWy  extended  in  our  own  country  by  Dr.  Balfour  Stewart. 
Its  fundamental  principle  is,  that  bodies  are  always  radiating 
caloric  to  each  other  until  an  equilibrium  is  established,  and  that, 
consequently,  any  given  substance  which  wishes  to  maintain  a 
constant  temperatuie  must  receive  back  as  much  as  it  disburses. 
The  same  principle  has  been  applied  to  light. 

'An  incandescent  gaR,'  says  Professor  Roscoe  in  bis  admirable 
treatise,  'which  is  giving  off  only  certain  kinds  of  light, — ^tbat  in, 
whose  power  of  emission  is  finite  for  light  of  certain  definite  degrees 
of  refirangibilitj — ^must  have  the  power  of  absorbing  those  kinds  of 
light,  and  tbose  kinds  only.  This  is  what  we  find  to  be  the  case  with 
the  luminous  sodium  vapour  :  it  has  a  very  high  power  of  emission 
for  the  D  rays,  and  it  has  a  proportionately  high  power  of  absorption 
for  that  kind  of  light;  but  for  it  alone.  And  we  see  that  every 
substance  which  emits  at  a  given  temperature  certain  kinds  of  light, 
must  possess  the  power  at  that  tame  temperatwre  of  absorbing  tlie 
same  kinds  of  light.  Now,  we  know  that  the  same  kind  of  law  holds 
good  with  the  other  vibrations  known  to  us — the  vibrations  of  the  air, 
which  we  call  sound.  We  are  all  acquainted  with  what  is  called 
resonance.  When  we  sing  a  particular  note  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
a  piano,  that  same  note  is  returned  to  us.  The  particular  vibrating 
string  which  can  emit  that  note  has  the  power  also  of  absorbing 
vibrations  of  that  particular  kind,  when  proceeding  in  a  straight  line, 
and  emitting  them  again  in  all  directions.  We  are  not,  therefore, 
without  analogy  in  the  case  of  sound,  for  the  absorption  and  emissioa 
of  the  same  kind  of  undulation  by  the  same  substance.' 
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Let  us  now  see  what  position  we  have  reached.  It  is 
ascertained  that  each  substancei  when  yolatilized  and  in  a 
luminous  condition,  exhibits  certam  bright  lines  or  combinations 
of  bright  lines  in  its  spectrum,  and  that  these  constitute  its 
trade-mark,  which,  unlike  our  human  cognizances,  is  never  (so 
far  as  is  known)  pirated  by  others.  If  two  materials  should  be 
mechanically  mixed,  or  a  chemical  compound  should  be  burnt  in 
the  same  flame,  both  elements  will  force  their  cyphers  into  the 
prismatic  field:  thus,  when  a  single  grain  of  lithium  was 
Taporized  in  conjunction  with  thousands  of  sodium,  the  dis** 
tinctive  red  and  yellow  lines  of  the  former  were  ticked  off  as 
certainly  as  those  of  the  latter.  When  brass  is  similarly  treated, 
the  zinc  discloses  itself  in  bright  streaks  of  red  and  blue,  whilst 
the  copper  (the  other  constituent)  tells  its  own  tale  in  letters  of 
brilliant  green.  We  have  also  seen  that  these  luminous  lines 
are  convertible  into  dark  stripes  under  certain  circumstances, 
and  that  in  several  cases  the  coloured  characters  evolved  by 
terrestrial  substances  find  their  equivalents  in  the  great  solar 
spectrum.  Further,  we  have  secured  a  test  by  which  it  can  be 
ascertained  whether  the  body  yielding  light  is  in  a  solid  or  a 
gaseous  condition ;  and  with  such  resources  placed  at  our 
disposal,  it  is  manifest  that  spectrum  analysis  may  reveal  to  us 
many  things  which  have  hitherto  been  hidden  both  in  the 
heavens  and  on  the  earth. 

As  our  business  lies  more  with  the  celestial  than  the  sub- 
lunary applications  of  this  power,  let  us  simply  observe,  in 
reference  to  the  latter  topic,  that  some  new  and  unsuspected 
elements  have  already  been  discovered  by  its  means.  In  1860, 
Bunsen  detected  a  strange  metal,  which  he  christened  ccesium, 
in  consequence  of  the  appearance  of  two  splendid  blue  lines  in 
the  prismatic  field.  In  1861,  from  information  received  from 
the  same  source,  he  captured  another  lurking  element,  bearing, 
like  the  former,  so  much  resemblance  to  that  singular  substance, 
potassium,  as  to  render  them,  in  some  respects,  perfectly  un* 
distinguishable.  In  the  same  year,  a  magnificent  green  spectral 
line,  appropriated  to  no  known  substance,  led  to  the  imearthing 
of  a  third  metal,  thallium,  by  Mr.  Crookes,  and  this  proved  of 
80  soft  and  leaden  a  character  that  it  could  easily  he  cut  with 
a  knife.  Subsequently,  a  blue  and  violet  line  gave  notice  of  the 
existence  of  a  fourth  new  metal,  on  which  the  name  indium  has 
been  conferred,  and  indications  of  another  stranger  have  very 
recently^  been  announced  by  Mr.  Sorhy.* 

Bat  in  dealing  with  old-established  elements,  a  single  fact 
will  illustrate  the  potency  of  the  new  art  of  analysis.  An  instru- 

*  From  specimenB  of  Zircon.     'Chemical  News,*  xiz.,  p.  121. 
HO.  xcix.  K 
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ment  which  ooald  reveal  the  presence  of  the  thousandth  part'  of 
a  grain  of  sodium  in  a  given  flame  would  prove  of  marvelloua 
merit ;  but  here  is  one  which  has  actually  detected  the  hundred 
and  eighty  millionth  part  of  a  grain.  Under  circumstances 
where  there  was  not  the  smallest  reason  to  suspect  the  existence 
of  that  substance  or  any  of  its  salts,  its  spectral  autograph  has 
appeared,  to  the  surprise  of  the  observer,  and  shown  him  ihat  it 
steals  into  innumerable  flames,  and  infests  the  atmosphere  with 
startling  ubiquity.  Speaking  of  lithium,  a  substance  which 
previously  held  no  rank  amonjB;8t  chemical  bodies,  on  account  of 
Its  rarity  and  aj^rent  insigniticance,  Professor  Roscoe  observes 
that  it  now  proves  to  be  one  of  the  most  widely  diffused  of  the 
elementary  bodies.  'Lithium  not  only  occurs  in  very  many 
'  minerals,  but  also  in  the  juice  of  plants,  in  the  ashes  of  the 

*  grape,  in  tea,  coffee  and  milk,  in  human  blood,  and  in  muscular 
'  tissue.  And  who  knows  what  part  this  hitherto  rare  substance 
'  may  not  play  even  in  the  animal  economy  P     It  has  been  als9 

*  found  in  meteoric  stones,  in  the  water  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  as 

*  well  as  in  that  of  most  mineral  springs  and  many  rivers.     It 

*  is  present  in  the  ashes  of  tobacco,  and,  if  we  hold  the  end 
'  of  a  cigar  in  the  colourless  flame,  we  may  always  notice  the 

*  red  lithium  line  when  the  light  is  examined   with   a  spec* 

*  tro9cope.'  To  what  numerous  uses,  then,  in  the  laboratory  or 
the  workshop  this  new  creature  of  science  may  be  applied,  it 
wonld  be  impossible  to  predict ;  but  in  matters  of  analysis,  in 
the  detection  of  poisons,  in  questions  of  adulteration,  and  in 
various  chemical  and  manufacturing  processes,  it  must  prove  of 
prodigious  utility.  Whilst  iron,  for  example,  is  undergoing 
conversion  in  the  Bessemer  apparatus,  lines  come  and  go,  as  the 
operation  advances,  and  from  these  the  workman  can  tell  at 
what  particular  moment  the  blast  should  be  stopped.     *  The 

*  apparition  of  a  group  of  lines,  and  of  an  isolated  line  in  the 
'  violet-  blue  portion  of  the  spectrum,  marks  a  particular  reaction^ 
'  during  which  the  soft  iron  is  being  formed,  and  these  lines 
'  disappear  sooner  than  all  the  others ;  their  appearance  and 
'  disappearance  seem,  therefore,  to  indicate  the  termination  of 

*  the  process.'  • 

In  physiological  questions,  too,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what 
services  may  be  extracted  from  this  instrument ;  for  Professor 
Stokes  has  shown  how  it  may  be  employed  to  detect  differences 
in  the  blood,  and  Mr.  Sorby  has  proved  that  the  thousandth 
part  of  a  grain  of  the  red  matter  in  a  blood-stain  may  be  readily 
rscognised  by  its  means. 

*  Now,  on  discovering  the  great  fact  that  each  element  had 

*  •  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science '  (1669),  Ko.  17,  p.  111. 
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itft  own  priainatic  signaturey  as  each  human  being  has  his  owA 
peculiar  handwriting,  it  became  a  matter  of  intense  curiosity  t6 
ascertain,  by  coUation  of  spectra,  whafc  materials  were  prevalent 
in  the  sun.  Sodium,  as  we  have  seen,  was  speedily  detected, 
for  the  coincidence  of  its  spectral  lines  with  those  in  Ihe  solaY 
light  had  long  ago  been  noticed  by  Fraimhofer.  How  exten- 
sively this  substance  is  employed  on  our  globe  will  be  under- 
stood, when  it  is  remember^  that  its  salts  are  amongst  the  most 
useful  we  possess.  One  of  them,  chloride  of  sodium  (common 
salt),  is,  perhaps,  the  most  popular  and  universal  condiment 
known  amongst  men ;  and  though  there  are  some  savages,  the 
Damaras,  Bathurst  Islanders,  &c.,  who  are  said  to  have  no  liking 
for  the  article,  yet  the  instinct  of  the  race  seems  to  have  led  to 
its  consumption  all  over  the  planet.  Its  prodigious  importance 
in  the  waters  of  the  ocean  is  only  of  secondary  consequence  to 
its  value  upon  the  land.  Sodium,  in  fact,  is  so  wonderfully 
diffused  that  we  cannot  brush  a  coat,  or  dust  a  book,  or  stamp 
on  a  carpet  without  raising  a  sufRcient  quantity  to  make  itself 
discernible  by  means  of  a  sensitive  spectroscope.  Then,  too, 
magnesium,  calcium,  aluminium,  barium,  and  manganese  have 
been  revealed  in  the  solar  atmosphere.  Some  of  these  are 
familiar  constituents  of  our  terrestrial  rocks ;  and  when  we  think 
of  the  part  which  lime  plays  on  our  globe — of  our  chalk  cliffi 
and  marble  ouarries — ^we  feel  as  if  a  strong  mineralogical  tie 
were  established  between  the  sun  and  ourselves.  Hydrogen 
seems  to  be  the  only  gas  whose  presence  is  unequivocally  proved. 
Oxygen  and  nitrogen  have  not  been  detected,   though,  says 

Professor  Angstrom,  '  we  have  no  right  to  pronounce  definitely 
'  upon  the  absence  of  these  two  bodies.'  Cfhromium,  cadmium, 
strontium,  cobalt,  titanium,  have  been  inventoried  as  part  of  the 
sun's  chemical  furniture ;  and  we  find  indications  of  copper,  zinc, 
and  nickel,  all  metals  of  excellent  character  and  eminent  utility 
amongst  us  mortals.  Better  still,  as  we  have  seen,  iron  appears 
in  splendid  profusion.  In  our  sublunary  latitudes,  the  value  of 
this  ore  is  oeyond  the  power  of  computation.  Here  it  is  the 
king  of  metals.  Used  for  the  construction  of  our  homeliest 
domestic  and  agricultural  implements,  it  also  composes  the 
largest  part  of  our  manufacturing  automata,  and,  in  the  shape 
of  the  steam-engine,  gives  body  and  limbs  to  the  potent  vapour 
which  constitutes  the  soul  of  machinery.  It  can  be  applied  in 
such  a  number  of  forms^-cast  iron,  steel,  wrought  iron— and 
under  such  exquisite  modulations  of  temper,  that  it  is  fit  for  the 
most  varied  duties — whether  we  wish  it  to  serve  as  an  anchor 
to  hold  a  ship,  or  as  a  delicate  spring  to  drive  a  watch.  Locke 
might  be  a  little  too  enthusiastic  when  he  asserted  that,  if  this 
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substance  were  anniliUated,  *  mankind  would  be  reduced  in  the 
'  course  of  a  few  ages  to  the  wants  and  ignorance  of  the  ancient 
'  savage  American  '*  but  who  will  not  agree  with  him^  when  he 
describes  the  man  who  first  made  known  the  use  of  the  mineral 
as  the  'father  of  arts  and  the  author  of  plenty/  We  can 
almost  suppose  that  the  ancient  Britons  had  some  presentiment 
of  its  national  importance  when  they  wore  iron  rings,  as  modem 
Britons  wear  rings  of  gold ;  and  is  there  not  something  very 
significant  in  the  fact,  that  this  metal  is  an  ingredient  m  our 
very  blood  P  It  is  as  if  Nature  had  said  to  us :  '  Neither  of  the 
'  noble  metals,  my  children,  as  you  call  them,  are  worthy  of 
'  being  introduced  into  your  veins ;  but  iron  has  so  many 
^  honourable  offices  to  fulfil  in  the  economy  of  your  globe,  and 
'  is  such  a  human  sort  of  mineral  withal,  that  we  will  domes- 
'  ticate  it  in  your  frames,  and  make  it  part  and  parcel  of  your- 

*  selves.'     *  The  French,'  says  Dr.   Lankester,  *  after  burning 

*  their  friends,  take  the  ashes,  and  extract  the  iron,  and  convert 
'  it  into  a  mourning  ring,  which  they  wear  in  memory  of  their 

*  dead  friends/ 

One  fearful  deficiency,  however,  we  are  bound  to  mention. 
There  is  no  gold !  There  is  no  silver !  So  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, neither  of  these  precious  substances  appears  to  exist  in 
the  atmosphere  of  the  sun.  Just  imagine  the  effect  which  such 
an  announcement  would  produce  upon  some  of  our  inveterate 
mammon  worshippers  !  The  first  question  these  gentlemen 
would  put,  if  an  astronomer  were  playfully  to  ask  them  to 
emigrate  thither,  would  doubtless  be,  How  are  the  inhabitants 
off  lor  gold  P  If  told  that  there  was  good  reason  for  supposing 
it  to  be  paved  with  the  shining  metel,  as  was  the  case  with 
London  streets  in  the  days  when  young  provincials  were  allured 
to  the  capital  by  the  fame  of  its  boundless  wealth,  many  a  miser 
would  begin  to  speculate  upon  the  possibility  of  reaching  the 
opulent  orb.  But  when  told  the  truth  by  the  spectroscope,  it  is 
easy  to  figure  the  look  of  consternation,  nay  of  positive  disgust, 
which  would  settle  upon  his  face.     '  Excuse  me,'  he  would  say, 

*  I  have  a  great  respect  for  iron.  I  am  thoroughly  alive  to  the 
virtues  of  that  valuable  ore.  In  point  of  practical  worth,  it 
certainly  transcends  the  more  glittering  metals  for  all  homely 
purposes.  For  spades  and  ploughshares,  for  hammers  and  fire- 
irons,  it  is  of  matchless  utility.  We  caimot,  I  know,  have  our 
pumps  made  of  silver,  or  our  boilers  of  beaten  gold  ;  but  a 
^orld  where  the  coinage  is  all  copper,  or  the  guineas  are  no 
b9tter  than  brass  farthings,  is  no  place  for  a  mortal  who  believes 
Vfi  a  g@nuine  circulating  medium,  and  who  has  profound  faith  in 
puggets  from  Ballarat   and  dust  from  the  valley  of  the  San 
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Socmmeato.  Pardon  me  if  I  say  I  am  not  the  man  for  such  a 
sphere.  It  might  answer  for  an  old  Spartan  of  the  Lycurgan 
dispensation,  who  was  contented  to  be  paid  in  iron  cash  when 
he  had  anything  to  receiye ;  but,  I  oonsiderj  an  orb  in  which 
there  is  no  goU  (not  even  in  the  shape  of  gold  leaf),  and  no 
silver  (not  even  sycee  or  otherwise),  is  quite  a  disgrace  to  the 
heayensy  and  I  must  decline  being  banished  to  such  a  worth- 
less world,  for  I  should  regard  it  as  the  Botany  Bay  of  the 
Uniyerse.' 

Far  more  fatal,  however,  is  another  hiatus  which  occurs  in 
die  solar  spectrum.  There  are  no  signs  of  water — ^none  of 
moisture !  One  short,  withering  sentence,  from  the  pen  of 
M.  Janssen,  who  made  the  prismatic  indications  of  aqueous 
vapour  his  special  study  for  some  years,  seems  to  sound  the 
death-knell  of  an  orb  which  we  naturally  regard  as  the  capital 
of  our  system,  and  would  fain  find  endowed  with  properties  in 
harmony  with  its  metropolitan  splendours.  '  Des  aujourd'hui 
*  (says  he)  je  puis  annoncer  que  cette  vapeur  ne  fait  pas  partie 
'  de  Vatmosph^re  solaire !  '*  For  a  waterless  world,  so  far  as  we 
terrestrials  can  conceive,  there  seems  to  be  no  hope— absolutely 
none  !  Can  we  do  otherwise  than  think  of  that  terrible 
M.  Janssen  as  the  representative  of  the  fourth  angel,  who 
emptied  his  vial  into  the  sun,  power  having  been  given  him  to 
scorch  and  destroy  P 

Upon  one  point,  therefore,  the  spectroscopic  telegrams  have 
conveyed  dismal  tidings,  as  they  have  communicated  delightful 
intelligence  upon  others.  They  have  dispelled  the  idea  that  the 
sun  could  be  Uie  habitation  of  creatures  bearing  any  substantial 
resemblance  to  the  denizens  of  our  earth.  The  heat  which 
could  vaporize  iron,  copper,  and  other  refractory  elements,  must 
be  prodigious.  We  can  scarcely  imagine  an  Armstrong  gun 
melting  into  air,  a  Nasmyth  hammer  floating  as  a  cloud,  or  a 
bronze  statue  rising  like  an  exhalation  from  its  pedestal.  But 
as  the  solar  spectrum  exhibits  a  forest  of  dark  lines,  it  is  obvious 
that  there  must  be  an  inner  source  of  light,  glowing  with  such 
intense  fervour  that  the  atmosphere,  which  is  hot  enough  to 
keep  even  metals  in  their  volatilized  condition,  is  yet  cool  in 
comparison.  If  the  solar  light  came  from  the  photosphere,  the 
spectrum  would  exhibit  bright  bands,  and  the  body  of  the  sun, 
shielded  by  some  intermediate  envelope,  might  still  be  a  fit 
theatre  for  beings  constituted  in  some  measure  like  ourselves. 
But  the  corpus  of  our  luminary  must  presumably  be  of  such  a 
fierce  temperature  that  the  greatest  marvel  is  to  conceive  how 
any  matenals  can  support  the  heat  without  flashing  into  vapour. 

*  'Comptes  Bendus'  (1866),  vol.  bdii.  p.  294. 
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'  The  most  probable  sappoflition  (says  £irchhoff )  whioh  can  be 
'  made  respeoting  the  sun's  constitution  is,  that  it  consists  of  a 
'  solid  or  liquid  nucleus,  heated  to  the  temperature  of  the  bright- 

*  est  whitenessi  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  somewhat  lower 

*  temperature/  Much,  therefore,  as  we  may  feel  disposed  to 
deplore  this  conclusioUi  we  must  remember  that  by  Mmishing 
eaastence  from  the  central  orb,  we  do  not  destroy  the  dignity  of 
its  functions.  It  is  still  the  giver  of  light  and  life  to  a  large 
retinue  of  worlds ;  for  there  is  not  a  blade  that  grows,  or  an 
animal  that  breathes,  or  a  muscle  that  works,  or  a  brain  that 
thinks,  or  a  physical  event  that  transpires  within  the  limits 
of  the  System,  which  does  not  owe  its  force  or  vitulitv  in  some 
degree  to  the  beneficent  emanations  from  the  sun.  And,  after 
shining  on  for  ages  in  unselfish  splendour,  it  is  no  unfair  pre« 
sumption  that  a  body  so  richly  stored  with  elements  like  our 
own  may  become  the  seat  of  intelligent  existence,  just  as  our 
earth  is  supposed  to  have  passed  through  a  long  apprenticeship 
to  fire  before  it  became  a  fat  receptacle  for  organized  life. 

Not  the  least  mysterious  event  which  marked  a  total  eclipse 
of  the  sun  was  the  sudden  appearance  of  certain  red  prominences, 
which  seemed  to  flash  out  like  flames  from  the  run  of  one  or 
other  of  the  meeting  orbs,  as  if  in  anser  at  the  rencontre. 
Often  seen,  but  never  pointedly  scrutinizea  till  1842,  they  were 
reported  upon  by  several  astronomical  detectives  who  watchtfd 
the  splendid  obscuration  which  occurred  in  that  year.  Baily, 
in  particular,  made  use  of  the  few  precious  moments  allowed  on 
sucn  occasions  to  note  their  peculiarities,  and  compared  them  to 

*  mountains  of  prodigious  elevation/  tinged  with  a  peach-blossom 
hue,  and  looking  like  Alpine  peaks  when  their  snows  are  coloured 
by  the  rising  or  setting  sun.  Nor  was  this  simile  supposed  to 
be  without  substantial  foundation,  for,  long  before,  Fumsteed 
had  pronounced  them  genuine  mountains,  and  unhesitatingly 
rooted  them  on  the  border  of  the  moon.  But  when,  in  a  subse- 
quent eclipse  (1851),  one  of  these  excrescences  was  found  to 
be  shaped  like  a  Turkish  scimitar,  with  one  of  its  edges  of  o 
rich  carmine  colour,  as  if  Just  dipped  in  infidel  blood — or,  to  use 
the  figure  of  Professor  Airey,  seemed  to  be  curved  like  a  boome- 
rang— it  was  clear  that  no  solid  hills  (at  least  none  of  terrestrial 
make)  oould  maintain  such  an  unstable  and  unnatural  form. 
When,  too,  it  was  calculated  thut  the  same  protuberance  must 
be  from  40,000  to  70,000  miles  in  height,  if  it  grew  out  of  the 
body  of  the  sun  (and  the  '  mat  horn '  seen  in  the  eclipee  of 
I860  was  rated  at  90,995  miles),  it  became  necessary  to  give  up 
all  faith  in  the  existenoe  of  such  monster  mountains.  Besides, 
there  appeared   to  be  some  reason  for  suspecting  that  Uiese 
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were  not  altogether  motionlessy  but  changed  their  shapes 
or  attitudeSf  even  during  the  short  time  allowed  for  observation^ 
in  a  manner  quite  unexampled  amongst  our  Alps  or  Andes. 
Still  more,  when  one  of  these  objects,  a  triangular  body,  was 
observed  to  be  quite  detached  from  the  sun's  disc,  it  was 
impossible  to  believe  that  any  solar  Skiddaw  or  Mont  Blano 
could  be  capable  of  floating  like  a  balloon  in  the  air. 

What,  then,  could  be  the  meaning  of  these  mysterious  pro- 
jections,  which  showed  themselves  in  some  parts  as  single 
prominences,  in  others  as  long  serrated  ridges ;  which  had  been 
compared  to  pyramids,  volcanic  cones,  tongues  of  flame,  sabresy 
sickles,  boomerangs,  dogs'  tusks,  and  the  teeth  of  a  saw,  and 
which  were  so  gorgeously  tinged  that  they  were  variously 
described  as  appearing  in  pink,  peach-blossom,  crimson,  car«^ 
mine,  blood  red,  rose-coloured,  or  splendid  scarlet  attire  P 

Before  the  arrival,  however,  of  another  celestial  field-day,  as 
these  grander  eclipses  may  be  styled,  astronomers  were  prepared 
to  deal  with  the  phenomenon  upon  more  satisfactory  terms. 
The  art  of  photography  had  been  applied  to  other  purposes  than 
those  of  furnishing  fops  with  their  cartes  in  twenty  difierent 
pastures,  and  of  stocking  albums  with  likenesses  of  our  friends 
smiling  benignantly  at  things  in  general.  Portraits  of  the  sun 
and  moon  had  been  taken ;  why,  therefore,  should  not  these 
prominences  be  pinned  down  to  some  sensitive  plate,  and  studied 
at  leisure,  instead  of  surveyed  with  a  hurried  and  excited  glance  P 
Accordingly,  when  the  eclipse  of  1860  arrived,  Mr.  Warren 
De  Ija  Rue  took  off  a  set  ot  impressions  from  the  two  bodies 
whilst  their  interview  was  in  progress,  and  these,  especially 
when  collated  with  others  obtained  by  the  Padre  Secchi  at  a 
different  station,  settled  the  question  as  to  the  orb  to  which  the 
protuberances  belonged.  Appearing  at  first  on  the  eastern  edge 
of  the  sun  when  the  moon's  disc  became  coincident  with  that 
edge,  they  vanished  as  the  obtruding  body  advanced ;  whilst 
similar  excrescences  came  into  view  on  the  opposite  rim,  and 
gradually  increased  in  size  as  the  darkened  intruder  rolled  on 
its  way.  In  other  words,  roughly  illustrating  the  point,  if  we 
slide  over  the  face  of  a  watch  a  piece  of  cardboard  of  commen- 
surate dimensions,  moving  it  from  right  to  left,  the  figures, 
eight,  nine,  and  ten  (or  still  better,  the  minute  lines  beyond) 
will  of  course  be  eclipsed  as  it  advances,  whilst,  by  virtue  of  the 
same  motion,  the  opposite  figures,  three,  four,  and  five,  with 
their  projecting  minute  lines,  will  come  into  sight.  It  wa^ 
therefore,  obvious  that  these  peculiar  projections  were  solar,  not 
lunar  appendages ;  and  equally  so,  that  if  really  attached  to  a 
body  situate  at  a  distance  of  more  than  ninety  millions  of  miles, 
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it  would  be  impoesible  for  us  to  regard  objects  of  such  prodigious 
altitude  as  solid  eminences  on  its  surface.  A  mountain  is  a  mere 
pimple  on  the  horizon  when  the  first  distant  glimpse  is  obtained* 
And  not  only  were  the  mysterious  prominences  thus  photo- 
graphed, but  others  which  were  not  Tisible  either  to  the  naked 
eye  or  by  the  aid  of  a  glass  were  detected  in  these  norel  carteB 
de  visite  ;  they  were  caught  in  the  camera,  though  undisooYered 
in  the  telescope. 

Again,  in  August,  1868,  the  astronomers  were  on  the  alert. 
Another  state  eclipse  was  on  hand,  and  yesaels  were  freighted 
with  eavants  and  scientific  instruments  to  do  full  justice  to  the 
event  But  amonest  these  instruments  was  one  of  far  more 
wonderful  power  than  the  maeic  glasses,  into  which  the  old 
sorcerers  professed  to  look  in  order  to  discover  the  secrets  of  the 
universe,  and  upon  this  potent  implement  the  observers  now 
relied  to  afford  them  some  information  respecting  the  ex- 
crescences in  question. 

Nor  were  they  wholly  disappointed.  The  bright  lines  which 
appeared  in  the  instrument  showed  that  the  prominences  were 
composed  of  gas,  and  of  gas  in  a  state  of  incandescence.  Far 
from  being  mountain  masses,  built,  like  our  own  peaks,  for  the 
express  recreation  of  Alpine  Olub-men,  those  ridges  and  pinna- 
cles were  found  to  be  vapour  instead  of  solid  matter,  and 
glowing  with  flame  instead  of  carpeted  with  snow. 

But  was  this  gas  one  of  our  home-bred  productions,  or  some 
peculiar  element  unknown  to  our  sublunary  chemists  ?  Upon 
this  point,  unfortunately,  the  results  were  far  from  decisive,  the 
various  observations  differing  so  considerably  with  regard  to  the 
positions  of  the  lines,  that  no  safe  conclusion  could  be  deduced. 

Meanwhile,  the  question  had  been  asked,  Why  tarry  for  such 
rare  and  transitory  transactions  as  total  eclipses  of  the  sun  t 
Those  fantastic  excrescences  could  not  be  dependent  upon  the 
interposition  of  a  distant  body  like  the  moon ;  they  are  not 
meteor-flags  hoisted  in  honour  of  the  event,  Imt  may  always 
be  flying,  just  as  the  stars  are  ever  glowing  over  our  heads, 
though  their  scintillations  are  drowned  in  the  splendours  of  the 
day.  The  difficulty  was,  of  course,  to  bring  the  rosy  protuber- 
ances into  view,  instead  of  suffering  them  to  be  overpowered  by 
the  sun's  lordlier  rays.  It  is  alwa^  easy  to  produce  an 
artificial  eclipse,  choosind;  your  own  tmie  and  place,  without 
the  trouble  of  iroing  to  Spain  or  India ;  but  though  a  crown- 
piece  miffht  suffice  to  cover  the  whole  body  of  the  sun  if  held 
at  a  due  distance  from  the  eye,  it  would  not  occasion  any  notable 
obscuration  of  the  light  difiiiBed  throughout  the  heavens  at  larse. 
What  was  wanted  was  a  dark  background,  which  would  enable 
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the  delicate  radiance  of  the  rose-coloured  prominences  to  make 
its  way  to  the  observer  in  spite  of  the  illumination  proceeding 
fix>m  the  sun's  disc,  and  of  that  which  is  scattered  through  our 
atmosphere. 

Acting  upon  this  impression,  Mr.  Norman  Lockyer  began  to 
'  fish  '  round  the  sun's  ^ge  in  1866  with  his  spectroscope,  in  the 
hope  of  detecting  the  prominences.  But  in  this  coasting  expe- 
dition he  was  unsuccessful,  as  his  instrument  was  not  equal  to 
the  duty  required.  One  of  more  competent  calibre  was  pro- 
cured after  considerable  delay,  and  on  the  20th  October,  1868, 
four  days  after  its  arrival,  he  obtained  his  first  decisive  commu- 
nication respecting  the  nature  of  those  gaseous  mysteries.  *  Not 
'  without  excitement '  was  it  received ;  for  how  could  a  person  be 
calm  when  opening  a  telegram  from  the  sun  with  news  so  long 
expected,  so  long  delayed.     '  Three  beautifully-coloured  lines  of 

*  kght  were  visible :  one  a  glorious  red,  stretching  away  from 
'  the  line  desi^^ted  G  in  the  spectrum  of  the  sun's  edge ; 

*  another,  a  dehcate  yellow  one,  corresponding  to  no  visible  dark 

*  line ;  and  still  another,  a  green  line,  almost  in  prolongation  of 

*  the  line  F.' 

There  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  true  position  of  these  lines, 
for  the  observer  was  enabled  to  compare  them  with  the  spectrum 
proceeding  from  the  sun's  proper  light,  so  that  both  the  cypher 
and  the  key  were  spread  out  at  once  before  his  eye. 

Now,  what  do  the  lines  C  and  F  denote  in  the  spectral 
alphabet  P  They  indicate  the  existence  of  hydrogen,  and  of 
hydrogen  in  a  state  of  incandescence.  The  coloured  prominences 
previously  ascertained  to  consist  of  gas  were  proved  to  be  com- 
posed of  the  lightest  and  in  some  respects  one  of  the  subtlest 
and  most  active'elements  we  have  in  our  chemical  repertory.  But 
the  solution  of  one  mystery  in  science  is  only  the  suggestion  of 
another — so  boundless  are  the  wonders  of  creation,  and  so 
unfiithomable  the  skill  of  Him  who  built  the  universe.  What 
could  be  the  meaning  of  protuberances  formed  of  one  of  the 
most  restless  and  volatile  of  gases  P  It  was  impossible  that  they 
could  be  fixed  and  persistent  excrescences  upon  the  sun.  It 
might  be  difficult  to  note  the  changes  in  their  shape  during 
the  few  moments  allowed  for  observation  whilst  an  eclipse  was 
in  progress ;  but  now  that  they  could  be  examined  on  leisurely 
terms  (however  indistinctly),  any  alterations  would  certainly 
become  perceptible.  AccorcQngly,  it  was  found  that  their  figures 
were  fickle  and  unsteady,  and  that  they  must  be  regarded  as 
great  gushes  of  hydrogen,  t^ie  ^;as  being  projected  to  a  height 
which  indicated  forces  and  activities  far  beyond  any  terrestrial 
agencies  with  which  we  are  familiar. 


\ 
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Most  people  are  fond  of  noticmg  oomcidenoes  (some  of  manu- 
fiBtcturing  them),  but  it  is  certainly  a  strikiiig  fact  that,  on  the 
Tery  day  on  which  Mr.  Lockyer's  discovery  waaoommunicated  to 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris,  a  notification  of  a  similar 
character  was  received  from  a  perfectly  independent  source. 
Thousands  of  miles  away,  the  same  idea  had  presented  itself  td 
the  mind  of  that  terrible  M.  Janssen,  one  of  the  French 
scrutineers  in  charge  of  the  eclipse  of  August,  1868.  Three 
bright  lines  produced  by  a  solar  prominence  exhibited  them* 
selves  to  his  view  during  the  transaction,  and  the  observer 
having  asked  himself  why  he  should  not  enjoy  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  those  lines  on  ordinary  as  well  as  on  state  occasions,  and 
having  been  able  to  discover  no  satisfactory  reply,  resolved  td 
force  a  repetition  of  the  phenomenon  at  his  leisure.  Most 
successful  was  M.  Janssen.  For  the  next  seventeen  days  he 
compelled  those  ghostly  things  to  come  and  go  in  his  prisnf 
almost  at  command,  dealing,  in  fact,  with  them  as  if  he  had 
prolonged  the  eclipse  for  more  than  a  fortnight.  That  Mr: 
Lockyer  was  entitled  to  priority  in  conception  as  well  a^ 
experimentation,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that  M.  Janssen  had 
anived  at  the  same  results  by  an  original  route  is  equally 
certain ;  and  to  both,  therefore,  must  be  ascribed  the  credit  of 
having  conducted  one  of  the  most  delicate  and  finely  imagined 
investigations  of  the  age.  Nor  does  it  at  all  detract  from  their 
merits  that  the  same  three  expressive  lines  were  witnessed  in 
August,  1868,  by  the  Eclipse  Commissioners  who  had  been 
despatched  to  India ;  the  force  of  the  discovery  lay  in  the 
compulsory  measures  they  had  applied  to  the  prominences,  just 
as  we  should  set  him  down  as  a  clever  man  who  could  point  out 
a  proceeding  by  which  we  could  bring  all,  or  Uny  of  the  stars 
into  view  at  noonday. 

But  this  was  not  the  whole  of  the  information  Mr.  Lockyer 
obtained.  In  cruising  round  the  sun's  border,  outside  what  is 
called  the  photosphere,  he  observed  that  there  was  a  region 
which  always  yielded  the  same  spectrum  as  that  of  the 
prominences,  and  that  this  appeared  to  be  part  of  a  continuous 
envelope.  Li  other  words,  it  became  necessary  to  conclude  that 
the  great  luminary  was  encompassed  by  a  shell  or  atmosphere  of 
hydroffen  several  thousands  of  miles  in  depth,  resting  on  the 
true  photosphere ;  and  that  the  red  protuberances  *  were  heapings 
up '  of  this  gas,  or  vast  outbursts  of  the  fiery  element.  To  this 
region  Mr.  Lockyer  has  applied  the  title  of  chromosphere,  as  it 
is  the  quarter  in  which  all  the  '  various  and  beautiful  coloured 
'  phenomena  of  the  sun '  are  exhibited.  The  probable  existence' 
of  some  such  envelope  had,  indeed,  been  faintly  foreshadowed 
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by  Professor  Grant  and  M.  Le  Terrier,  but  its  actual  presence 
and  its  precise  constitution  had  not  been  ascertained.  Mr. 
Lockyer  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  '  the  first  who  ever  burst 
'into  that  silent  sea.'  And  a  noble  subject  for  speculation  does 
that  flaming  ocean  present,  with  its  restless  wares,  and  its 
billows  rolling  more  than  mountains  high.     'Souvent  en  quel- 

*  ques  minutes,'  says  Janssen,  '  ces  immenses  masses  gazeuses 

*  se  d^forment  et  se  d^placent.'  In  ten  minutes  Mr.  Lockyer 
saw  one  of  these  huge  forms  vanish,  though  it  could  not  be  lesir 
than  27,000  miles  in  length. 

But  if  the  spectroscope  can  thus  reveal  the  hieroglyphics 
inscribed  on  the  sun's  disc,  and  even  in  its  chromosphere,  ought 
it  not  to  afford  us  some  information  respecting  the  fixed  stars, 
though  immeasurably  more  remote?  Distance  should  not 
drown  their  story,  since,  as  their  rays  penetrate  to  us,  they 
speak  alike  the  same  language  of  light.  The  first  telegrams 
received  through  the  interpreting  instrument  showed  that  they 
were  suns  also,  each  in  his  own  particular  sphere,  and  therefore 
possessed  spectra  as  definite  as  tnat  of  their  brother  who  pilots 
our  own  fleet  of  planets  through  the  voids  of  space.  They 
exhibited  a  many-hued  prismatic  field,  striped  with  dark  bands 
and  clustered  groups  of  lines.  Dr.  Miller  and  Mr.  Huggins 
experimented  upon  that  imperial  orb,  Sirius,  once  noted  for  its 
ruddy  aspect,  now  for  its  almost  silvery  splendour.  They  found 
the  spectrum  furrowed  from  end  to  end  with  lines  of  con- 
siderable delicacy.  Amongst  these  were  some  of  a  more 
emphatic  character.  The  star  obviously  possessed  an  atmosphere 
which  was  flushed  with  a  variety  of  substances  in  a  vaporized 
condition.  Sodium  was  unmistakeably  present,  for  the  well- 
known  double  bar  appeared.  So  was  magnesium,  for  the  three 
green  lines  which  denote  this  body  were  plainly  written  down 
in  the  despatch.  Our  best  metallic  friend  on  earth,  iron, 
showed  itself  by  sundry  familiar  signs.  Amonp;st  the  more 
conspicuous  streaks  were  two,  F  and  0,  which  indicated 
hydrogen,  and  this  with  more  intensity  than  the  corresponding 
characters  in  the  solar  alphabet.  But  the  telegram  also  spoke 
of  elements  for  which  we  have  no  recognised  analogues  upon 
earth ;  two  marked  lines  in  the  violet  especially  being  unde- 
cipherable by  any  solar  or  terrestrial  key.  When  that  brilliant 
and  honourable  orb,  Aldebaran,  was  examined,  evidences  of 
many  minerals — mercury,  bismuth,  antimony,  tellurium-^were 
discovered  in  addition  to  the  sodium,  magnesium,  calcium,  and 
iron  which  are  so  popular  in  the  chemistry  of  the  stars ;  gold, 
even,  has  been  suspected — indeed,  the  atmosphere  of  this  star 
appears  to  be  a  perfect  treasury  of  valuable  elements. 
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But  us  Siritis  or  Aldebaran  differs  &om  the  sun^  so  one  star 
differs  from  another  in  the  glories  of  its  spectrum*     In  Betel- 
geux,  where  the  inspectors  fixed  the  places  of  some  two  or 
three    hundred    lines^   and  where  iron,   sodium,   magnesium, 
calcium,  bismuthi  are  kept  in  permanent  stock,  the  hydrogen 
lines  are  totally  wanting.      This  appears  to  be  a  Teiy  sig- 
nificant fact.     Some  stars  are  coloured.     Amongst  the  double, 
triple,  or  multiple  orbs  (for  there  are  many  which  have  no 
companions  of  similar  rank,  though  doubtless  well  supplied  with 
satellites),  the   most  charming  diversity  of  tint  occasionally 
prevails.     One  of  these  suns  may  be  a  beautiful  orange,  whilst 
its  consort  is  an  indigo  blue ;  one  may  pour  a  flood  of  green 
light  upon  its  attendant  planejj^,  the  other  may  deluge  them  with 
ruby  rays,  or  dawn  upon  them  with  a  vermilion  day.     May 
there  not,  then,  be  some  connection  between  the  hue  of  stars  and 
the  rays  which  are  arrested  in,  or  suffered  to  filter  through  their 
atmospheres  P    It  has  been  found,  for  example,  that  the  hydro- 
gen Imes  are  strongly  marked  in  the  spectra  of  most  of  the 
white  stars,  whilst  the  metallic  lines  are  comparatively  feeble. 
On  the  other  hand,  whilst  a  red  or  yellow  star  may  be  rich  in 
its  metallic  indications,  the  tokens  of  hydrogen  may  be  slenderly 
expressed.     In  two  orbs,  Betelgeux  and  ft  Pe^si,  they  are 
entirely  wanting.     But,  however  this  may  be,  it  is  obvious  that 
if  any  particular  portion  of  the  spectrum  be  heavily  scored  with 
dark  lines,  the  tint  of  that  portion  will  be  so  far  weakened,  aad 
the  remaining  portions  will  give  a  dominant  hue  to  the  orb. 
Further,  some  stars  exhibit  changes  of  complexion  in  them- 
selves.    Sirius,  as  stated,  was  once  a  ruddy  or  rather  a  fiery- 
faced  orb,  but  has  now  forgotten  to  blush,  and  looks  down  upon 
us  with  a  pure,  brilliant  smile,  in  which  there  is  no  symptom 
either  of  anger  or  of  shame.     Over  the  countenances  of  others, 
still  more  varied  tints  have  rippled  within  a  much  briefer  period 
of  time.     May  not  these  be  due  to  some  physical  revolutions, 
gradual  or  convulsive,  which  are  in  progress  in  the  particular 
orb,  and  which,  by  affecting  the  constitution  of  its  atmosphere, 
compel  the  absorption  or  promote  the  transmission  of  particular 
rays  P    The  supposition  appears  by  no  means  improbable,  espe- 
cially if  we  call  to  mind  the  hydrogen  volcanoes  which  have 
been  diBCovered  on  the  photosphere  of  the  sun.     Indeed,  there 
are  a  few  small  stars  which  afford  a  spectrum  of  bright  lines 
instead  of  dark  ones ;  and  this,  we  know,  denotes  a  gaseous  or 
vaporized  state  of  things,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that 
such  orbs  are  in  a  different  condition  from  most  of  their  relatives. 
And,  as  if  for  the  very  purpose  of  throwing  li^ht  upon  this 
interesting  question,  an  event  of  the  most  strikmg  character 
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occurred  in  the  heavena  almoit  as  soon  as  the  spectroscopists 
were  prepared  to  interpret  it  correctly.  On  the  i2th  of  May, 
1866,  a  great  conflagration,  infinitely  larsper  than  that  of 
London  or  Moscow,  was  announced.  To  use  the  expression  of  a 
distinguished  astronomer,  a  world  was  found  to  he  on  fire.  A 
star,  which  till  then  had  shone  meekly  and  unohtrusively  in  the 
Oorona  Borealis,  suddenly  blazed  up  into  a  luminary  of  the 
second  magnitude.  In  the  course  of  three  days  from  its  dis- 
covery in  this  new  character  by  Mr.  Birmingham,  at  Tuam,  it 
had  declined  to  the  third  or  even  fourth  oider  of  brilliancy. 
In  twelve  days,  dating  from  its  first  apparation  in  the  Irish 
heavens,  it  had  sunk  to  the  eighth  rank,  and  it  went  on  waning 
until  the  26th  June,  when  it  ceased  to  be  discernible  except 
through  the  medium  of  the  telescope.  This  was  a  remarkable 
though  certainly  not  an  unprecedented  proceeding  on  the  part 
of  a  star ;  but  one  siugular  circumstance  in  its  behaviour  was, 
that  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  two  months,  it  began  to  blaze  up 
again,  though  not  with  equal  ardour,  and,  after  maintaining  its 
glow  for  a  few  weeks,  and  passing  through  sundry  phases  of 
colour,  it  gradually  paled  its  fires  and  returned  to  its  former 
insignificance.  How  many  years  had  elapsed  since  this  awful 
conflagration  actually  took  place,  it  would  be  presumptuous  to 
guess  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  news  from  the  heavens, 
though  carried  by  the  fleetest  of  messengers,  light,  reach  us 
long  after  the  event  has  transpired,  and  that  the  same  celestial 
courier  is  still  dropping  the  tidings  at  each  station  it  reaches  in 
space,  until  it  sinks  exhausted  by  the  length  of  its  flight. 

Now  when  this  object  was  examined,  as  it  was  promptly  and 
eagerly  by  Professor  Miller  and  Mr.  Huggins,  they  found  to 
their  great  wonder  that  it  yielded  two  spectra— ^the  one  imposed 
upon  the  other,  though  obviously  independent.  There  was  the 
prismatic  ribbon,  crossed  by  dark  lines,  which  belongs  to  the 
sun  and  stars  generally,  but  there  was  another  in  which  four 
bright  lines  figured ;  and  these,  according  to  the  canons  of  inter- 
pretation previously  mentioned,  indicated  that  some  luminous 
gas  (or  gases)  was  also  pouring  out  its  light  from  the  surface  of 
the  orb.  Two  of  the  lines  spiled  out  hydrogen  in  the  spectral 
language.  What  the  other  two  signified  did  not  then  appear ; 
but  inasmuch  as  those  four  streaks  were  brighter  than  tne  rest 
of  the  spectrum,  the  source  from  which  they  came  must  obviously 
have  been  more  intensely  heated  than  the  underlying  parts,  or 
photosphere,  from  which  the  normal  stellar  light  proceeded. 
And  as  the  star  had  suddenly  flamed  up,  was  it  not  a  natural 
supposition  that  it  had  become  enwrapped  in  burning  hydro^n, 
which,  in  consequence  of  some  great  convulsion,  had  been  kbe- 
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rated  in  prodigiooa  quantities,  and  then,  combining  with  other 
elementB,  had  set  this  hapless  world  on  fire  P  In  such  a  fierce 
conflagration  the  combustible  gas  would  soon  be  consumed,  and 
the  glow  would,  therefore,  begin  to  decline,  subject,  as  in  this 
case,  to  a  second  eruption,  which  occasioned  the  renewed  out- 
burst of  light  on  the  20th  August.  By  such  a  catastrophe  it  is 
not  wholly  impossible  that  our  own  globe  may  some  time  be 
ravaged,  for  if  a  word  from  the  Almighty  were  to  unloose  for  a 
few  moments  the  bonds  of  affinity  which  unite  the  elements  of 
water— of  the  ocean  on  the  land  and  the  moisture  in  the  air — a 
single  spark  would  bring  them  together  with  a  fury  which  would 
kindle  tne  funeral  pyre  of  the  human  race,  and  be  fatal  to  the 
planet  and  all  the  works  that  are  therein.  It  cannot  but  be  a 
startling  fact  for  us,  that  in  yonder  doomed  and  distant  world 
we  have,  probably,  seen  in  our  own  day  a  realization  of  the  fear- 
ful picture  sketched  by  Peter, '  when  the  heavens  (or  atmosphere) 
'  being  on  fire  shall  be  dissolved,  and  the  elements  shall  melt  with 
*  fervent  heat.'  And  if  we  regard  it  as  the  centre  of  a  system,  it 
is  impossible  to  think  without  horror  of  the  fate  of  the  numerous 
globes  around  it  when  overwhelmed  by  this  sudden  deluge  of 
Ught  and  caloric. 

But  whatever  diversities  may  obtain  amongst  the  stars,  it  will 
be  seen  that  they  are  not  wholly,  or  even  largely,  composed  of 
foreign  materials.  It  would  not  have  surprised  us  to  learn  that 
orbs  so  distant  from  our  system,  and  so  widely  separated  from 
each  other,  were  constituted  of  elements  entirely  distinct  from 
our  own  terrestrial  stock.  But  when  we  discover  such  familiar 
substances  as  sodium,  magnesium,  calcium,  iron,  hydrogen,  and 
others,  we  deduce  necessarily  and  inevitably  the  conclusion  thai 
one  newer  and  one  principle  must  have  presided  over  their  birth, 
and  iormed  the  whole  into  one  brilliant  brotherhood.  From  very 
slender  analogies,  and  from  very  limited  identities,  we  infer  that 
two  or  more  languages  have  had  a  common  origin,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  Ar^an,  we  not  only  imagine  a  hypothetical  tongue, 
but  a  hypothetical  people,  to  support  this  supposition :  how  much 
more  are  we  entitled  to  assume  tnat  the  speech  in  which  the  stars 
talk  to  us,  the  luminous  language  in  which  their  correspondence 
with  us  is  conducted,  must  have  had  one  common  parent,  seeing 
that  the  structure  is  similar,  and  the  resemblances  so  numeroua 
and  so  undeniable  P  Each  orb,  like  our  own  sun,  is  probably 
the  head  of  a  large  planetary  familv ;  for,  like  our  own  sun,  the 
rays  which  each  emits  must  proceed  from  some  mass  of  intensely 
heated  matter,  surrounded  by  an  incandescent  atmosphere,  and, 
therefore!  utterly  inoapable  of  supporting  life  in  any  of  its  con* 
ceivable  terrestrial  forms,  and  consequently  its  omee  must  be 
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flirailar — to  cheer  and  illumine  the  ii^orlds  which  lire  in  its 
liffht,  and  are  pensioned  upon  its  warmth.  We  need  no  longer 
'  doubt  that  the  stars  are  fire.' 

Little  need  be  said  with  regard  to  the  planets ;  for  as  their 
lustre  is  wholly  borrowed  from  the  sun,  their  spectra  might  be 
expected  to  prove  mere  pallid  reflections  of  his  gorgeous  beam. 
Upon  one  point,  however,  some  information  might  possibly  be 
gleaned,  namely,  as  to  the  possession  of  atmospheres,  and  the 
eflSsct  produced  on  the  rays  by  their  passage  through  those 
atmospheres.  Part  of  the  light  might  be  suppressed,  and  addi- 
tions thus  made  in  number  or  in  strength  to  the  black  lines  in 
the  prismatic  field  P  The  moon  was  tested,  but  no  change 
appeared,  and,  consequently  to  this,  as  to  every  form  of  interro« 
gatory  which  human  genius  has  devised  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mine whether  she  has  an  aerial  envelope,  the  same  cold,  sullen 
•  wont-tell-you*  reply  has  been  returned.  For  manv  reasons, 
however,  Mars  appeared  likely  to  be  most  communicative  on  this 
point.  The  results  showed  that  an  atmosphere  encircled  that 
planet,  and  that  it  was  charged  with  aqueous  vapour,  like  our 
own ;  for  lines  such  as  make  their  appearance  in  the  solar 
spectrum  when  the  sun  is  nearing  the  horizon,  and  which  con- 
sequently are  telluric  in  their  origin,  stood  out  conspicuously  in 
the  spectrum  of  Mars.  Similar,  but  fainter  evidences  of  an 
absorptive  envelope  were  afibrded  by  Jupiter,  in  whose  prismatic 
image  there  were  also  traces  of  some  gas  or  vapour,  wholly 
unnoted  in  our  chemical  books.  Saturn,  and  perhaps  Venus, 
also  yielded  evidences  of  moisture,  .but  in  lines  of  no  great 
vigour,  for  as  the  light  they  send  us  is  reflected  in  a  great 
measure  from  the  clouds  in  their  sky,  without  penetrating, 
except  partially,  to  the  surface,  the  characters  traced  in  their 
spectra  may  not  be  very  speoiBo  upon  this  question.  In  Mars 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  illumination  returned  comes  from  its 
true  disc ;  in  Saturn  only  about  half;  whilst  Jupiter  rejects  six* 
tenths  of  the  radiance  he  receives. 

But  what  of  the  comets  ? 

From  the  days  when  Whiston  supposed  them  to  be  a  sort  of 
wandering  hdls,  freighted  with  lost  beings,  who  were  alternately 
exposed  to  a  heat  fiercer  than  that  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  furnace, 
and  to  a  cold  incomparably  more  crushing  than  that  of  the 
poles,  there  had  been  a  great  change  of  opinion  respecting  the 
constitution  of  those  celestial  vagrants.  Recognised  for  the 
most  part  as  mere  filmy  masses,  of  such  extraordinary  tenuity 
that  the  light  of  the  faintest  stars  perforates  them  as  easily  as 
water  or  air  passes  through  a  sieve,  the  nucleus  was  the  only 
portion  where  solid  matter  could  be  supposed  to  exist,  if  it  really 
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existed  at  all.  Upon  this  point,  the  spectroscope  would  speak 
when  the  opportanity  arrived.  But  comets  are  not  always 
lounging  about  in  the  heavens.  If  a  splendid  fellow,  like  the 
renownra  rover  of  1660,  or  the  magnificent  visitor  of  1861, 
were  to  swim  into  view  this  summer,  a  host  of  observers  would 
rush  out  upon  him  with  their  instruments,  and  compel  him  to 
declare  his  character  in  intelligible  terms.  Failing  these  mag- 
nates, however,  two  humbler  members  of  the  profession  were 
put  upon  trial.  In  the  faint  spectra  they  afforded,  bright  lines 
appeared.  That  was  one  expressive  fact.  It  showed  that  the 
source  was  a  vaporous  mass,  shining  by  its  own  light.  But 
these  bright  lines  did  not  stretch  right  across  the  spectrum ; 
they  fell  short,  as  the  lines  of  print  in  a  page  fall  short  of  the 
edges.  What  did  this  indicate?  Since  a  comet  generally 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  nucleus,  surrounded  by  a  coma  or 
nebulosity,  it  was  presumable  that  the  former  yielded  the  central, 
and  the  latter  the  marginal  portion  of  the  spectrum.  The  first, 
the  nucleus,  was,  therefore,  stripped  of  all  pretensions  to  solidity, 
and  resolved  into  a  self-luminous  sas;  the  second,  the  coma, 
strange  to  say,  might  put  in  some  claim  to  materiality,  though 
of  course  in  a  sense  so  refined  that  we  can  scarcely  associate  it 
with  the  idea  of  avoirdupois  weight  any  more  than  we  could 
bring  a  cloud  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  inspectors  of  weights 
and  measures.  Probably,  the  whole  matter  of  many  a  large 
comet,  which  appears  to  cover  millions  of  miles  of  space,  might, 
if  condensed,  be  screwed  down  into  an  ordinary  hogshead. 

Another  comet,  known  as  Brorsen's,  when  catechized  by  the 
spectroscope,  gave  somewhat  different,  but  equally  striking 
replies.  The  nucleus  was  found  to  consist  of  vapour  in  a 
luminous  condition  ;  but  the  surrounding  portions  of  the  coma 
were  shown  to  be  gaseous  also,  whilst  the  external  parts  seemed 
to  be  composed  of  matter  in  some  concreter  form,  whether  solid 
or  liquid,  this  matter  not  being  lighted  by  its  own  fires,  but  by 
reflection  from  the  sun.  That  the  central  portion  should  thus 
prove  apparently  to  be  hotter  than  the  outer  envelope,  which  is 
liable  to  be  blistered  by  the  solar  beams,  showed  that  a  comet  is 
a  much  more  independent  institution  than  was  commonly 
assumed,  considering  that  its  proceedings  are  regulated  to  such 
a  large  extent  by  its  proximity  to  the  sun,  and  that  its  most  con- 
spicuous feature  (the  tail)  is  ^vemed  in  its  growth,  and  almost 
in  its  existence,  by  its  position  with  regard  to  that  luminary. 
Possessing  the  power  to  give  out  light  of  their  own,  and  main- 
taining this  power,  notwithstanding  their  long  and  distant 
voyages  into  space,  the  matter  of  which  they  are  constituted 
must  exist  in  some  peculiar  condition,  or  under  some  peculiar 
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aFniiigements,  which  we  of  this  grosser  sphere  can  scarcely  be 
expected  to  understand. 

Of  course  it  became  a  point  of  great  importance  to  determine 
the  kind  of  gas  of  which  the  nucleus  and  other  vaporous  parts 
consisted.  Of  the  three  bright  lines  which  appeared,  one  yivid 
streak  lay  in  the  green  department  of  the  spectrum  ;  the  other 
two  belonged  to  the  yellow  and  the  blue.  The  first  almost 
coincided  with  the  principal  line  which  characterizes  the  spec- 
trum of  nitrogen ;  but  as  the  other  lines  denoting  the  presence 
of  this  gas  were  not  exhibited  in  the  cometic  spectrum,  no  con- 
clusion upon  the  point  could  be  confidently  drawn.  The  other 
bands  did  not  seem  to  accord  with  the  lines  produced  by  any  of 
our  terrestrial  gases. 

Shortly  afterwards,  however  (June,  1868),  a  still  more  spark- 
ling voyager  sailed  into  our  celestial  seas,  and  was  discovered  by 
Dr.  Winnecke,  as  well  as  by  M.  Becquet  at  Marseilles.  The 
morning  after  the  observations  were  made,  says  Mr.  Huggins, 
it  was  found  that  its  spectrum  appeared  to  agree  exactly  with 
one  of  a  series  of  the  spectra  of  carbon  (n>tained  from  the 
decomposition  of  various  carbon  compounds.  In  1856,  Professor 
Swan  *  had  shown  that  all  hydro*carbon  flames  yielded  yellow, 
green,  light-blue,  and  rich  violet  bands  of  light;  and  Dr. 
Attfield  proved  that,  as  dissimilar  compounds  containing  that 
clement  emitted  similar  rays  of  light,  the  bands  in  question  were 
characteristic  of  the  ignited  vapour  of  carbon.  And  a  beautiful 
spectrum  this  substance  affords :  for  '  the  lines  composing  each 
'  band  of  light  regularly  diminish  in  brightness  in  the  direction 
'  of  greatest  refraction,  and  ap^iear  to  retreat  from  the  observer 
'  like  pillars  of  a  portico  seen  iu  perspective.'  Further  scrutiny 
of  Winnecke's  comet  confirmed  the  conclusion  already  deduced, 
and  showed  that  its  spectrum  agreed  with  that  of  carbon  as 
obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  defiant  gas,  though  the  lines 
of  hydrogen  natural  to  the  latter  were  wanting  in  the  former, 
lliere  seems  no  reason,  therefore,  for  doubting  that  part  of  the 
cometary  light  at  least  is  really  derived  from  this  element. 
But,  remarks  Mr.  Huggins,  'the  difficulty  of  accepting  what 
'  appears  to  be  the  obvious  teaching  of  these  observations  arises 

*  from  the  very  high  temperature  necessary,  to  raise  carbon  to  a 

*  state  of  vapour ;  for  it  appears  to  be  alone  when  carbon  is  in 
'  the  condition  of   luminous    vapour   that    the    charaoteristio 

*  This  gentleman  has  paid  considerable  attention  to  the  suljeot  of 
spectrum  analysis,  and  is  entitled  to  credit  of  his  own  for  his  observations 
on  the  red  protuberances  on  the  sun.  '  The  first  person,'  says  Fkofessor 
Boscoe,  '  wno  pointed  out  the  characteristic  propeity  of  sodium,  was  Pro- 
'  fessor  Swan,  m  1857,  and  it  is  to  him  that  we  owe  the  examination  and 
'  the  determination  of  tiie  very  great  sensitiveness  of  this  sodium  reaction.* 

NO.  zcix.  ^ 
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*  Bpeetrum  of  the  bright  bands  appears.     A  degree  of  heat 
'  sufEcient,  perhaps,  even  for  this  purpose  has  been  experieooed 

*  by  a  very  few  eomets.     A  temperature  less  exoessive  might, 

*  indeed,  be  sufficient,  if  *we  were  free   to  suppose  that  oomets 

*  consist  of  some  compound  of  carbon  whioh  is  decomposed  by 

*  the  sun's  heat/ 

Scarcely  less  exciting  was  the  question^  What  kind  of  rerela* 
tion  may  we  expect  from  the  nebulsB  by  means  of  the  spectro- 
scope  P  These  strange,  weird-like  objects,  with  their  dim 
indefinite  forms  stealing  out  at  dead  of  night,  as  if  they  were 

S^osts  of  departed  suns  and  systems,  are  eyen  greater  mysteries 
an  the  oomets.  About  some  of  them,  as  seen  through  tele- 
scopes of  considerable  power  there  is  an  awful  fascination,  which 
De  Quincy  has  well  described  in  his  vivid  language ;  and  we 
have  before  us  at  this  moment  a  portrait  of  one  whioh,  innocent 
as  it  seems  when  viewed  through  an  ordinary  instrument, 
starts  up  into  a  phantom  of  frightful  aspect  when  examined 
through  Lord  Bosse's  gigantic  reflector.  With  two  round 
staring  eyes,  the  pupils  horribly  asquint,  the  mouth  drawn 
up  on  one  side  with  a  ghastly  leer,  the  brow  scored  or  rather 
cleft  by  two  deep  concentrio  furrows,  the  countenance  gashed 
and  hideously  scarred,  whilst  the  tufted  hair  stands  erect,  as  if 
the  spectre  were  in  awe  of  its  own  dread  ugliness — not  even 
Dante  himself  could  have  imagined  a  more  unearthly  head  ;  nor 
oould  William  Blake  have  pencilled  a  much  more'  appropriate 
horror,  when  Satan  appeared  at  the  staircase  window  and  coolly 
sat  to  him  for  his  likeness. 

Now,  with  regard  to  these  objects,  there  is  one  question  of 
transcendent  interest.  Sir  William  Herschel,  it  is  well  known, 
was  of  opinion  that  the  nebulous  substance  was  the  raw  material 
out  of  which  stars  were  formed :  it  was  a  fine,  diffuse  vapour 
scattered  through  space,  or  collected  in  vast  patches  in  particular 
portions  of  the  universe,  there  to  remain,  until  in  the  fulness  of 
time,  it  should  be  worked  up  into  worlds.  The  process,  indeed, 
as  he  supposed,  was  actually  in  progress  before  our  eyes,  though 
conducted,  as  so  many  other  cosmical  proceedings  are,  on  a  scale 
of  such  gigantic  taidinese  that  its  reality  could  only  be  dis- 
covered by  comparing  a  vast  number  of  nebuIsD  amongst  them- 
selves. In  proportion  as  the  luminous  matter  was  oondensing 
round  some  central  point,  was  the  embryo  orb  advancing  to  the 
natal  hour  when  its  brothers  of  the  morning  should  sing  together 
for  joy  that  a  new  star  was  bom.  Some  there  were  (the 
planetarjr  nebulae)  which  appeared  to  have  progressed  so  far  that 
(he  shinmg  fluid  had  nearly  all  consolidated,  leaving  only  a  haay 
envelope  of  unapplied  material.    Unfortunately,  however,  Uu: 
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this  captivating  hypothesis,  when  telescopes  of  a  more  piercing 
character  were  apphed  to  the  nebula,  one  after  another  of  the 
mystic  masses  broke  up  into  separate  points,  from  which  it  was 
inferred  that  each  was  composed  of  oA>s  so  distantly  located, 
but  so  thickly  clustered,  that  the  light  from  them  ran  into  one 
luminous  sheet.  Even  the  magnificent  nebula  in  Orion,  which 
for  years  resisted  all  attempts  to  shatter  it  into  sparkling  sands, 
at  last  gave  way,  or  seemed  to  do  so,  under  the  st^ern  scrutiny  of 
Lord  Rosse'a  gigantic  instrument,  equipped  with  its  six-foot 
mirror.  It  was  all  over,  therefore,  apparently,  with  Herschel's 
romance  of  the  skies. 

When,  however,  human  genius  had  armed  itself  with  the  new 
implement,  and  began  to  talk  with  the  stars  in  their  courses,  and 
to  wrest  their  secrets  from  them  at  pleasure,  it  was  not  long 
before  its  powers  were  brought  to  bear  upon  the  nebulao.  The 
spectroscope  was  pointed  at  some  of  these  extraordinary  figures, 
more  especially  at  the  Great  Hunter  (Orion),  in  whose  sword- 
handle  i^pears  a  shape  which  Sir  J.  Herschel  compared  to  the 
head  of  a  monstrous  animal  with  a  huge  proboscis  attached  to  its 
snout.  In  a  few  moments,  more  information  was  obtained  from 
a  planetary  nebula  in  the  Constellation  Draco  than  had  been 
acquired  by  half  a  centuiy  of  speculation.  Three  bright  lines 
shone  in  the  prismatio  field.  The  spectrum  was  not  crossed  by 
dark  streaks,  and,  therefore,  the  source  of  the  light  could  not  be 
a  substantial  body,  like  the  sun  or  stars,  with  an  envelope  of 
vapours  capable  of  arresting  a  number  of  its  rays.  Orion,  too, 
spoke  out  with  an  equallv  unfaltering  voice,  and  declared  that 
neither  in  his  mistier  portions,  nor  yet  m  his  more  granular  parts, 
was  there  any  solid  aistinction.  Consequently,  the  theory  that 
this  nebula  was  built  up  of  separate  orbs,  rendered  indistinguish- 
able  as  individuals  by  the  simple  power  of  distance,  was  quickly 
and  completely  disproved.  Those  three  bright  bands  denoted 
gaseous  matter  in  a  glowing,  self-shining  condition.  But  what 
kind  of  gasp  One  of  the  luminous  characters  was  the  blue 
symbol  represented  by  the  letter  F  in  the  spectral  alphabet, 
where  it  is  appropriated  to  hydrogen ;  another,  in  the  green 
section,  represents  nitrogen ;  whilst  the  third,  also  lettered  gre^d, 
belongs  to  some  element  not  within  the  compass  of  our  earthly 
chemistry.  From  several  more  of  these  curious  creations  corre- 
sponding replies  were  extracted.  The  famous  dumb-bell  nebula 
limited  itself  to  a  single  bright  line.  Another  of  a  spiral  struc* 
ture  exhibited  not  less  than  four.  But,  one  or  four,  nitrogen  was 
certain  to  be  present  wherever  a  luminous  band  or  bands  appeared. 
From  many  others,  as,  for  instance,  from  the  one  in  Andromeda, 
continuous  spectra  were  procured,  though  with  certain  reserva- 
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Early  in  life  he  was  trained  up  in  ^verty,  when  he  acquired 
that  bitter  and  sardonic  play  of  spirit,  which,  in  after-day s» 
when  the  sun  was  at  the  meridian,  and  he  basked  in  the  cool 
shade,  with  all  that  he  wanted  around  him,  toned  down  to  a  wit, 
soft,  sparkling,  and  spirited,  enchanting  all  who  came  within 
its  circle.  He  had  great  perception ;  he  saw  everything,  and 
remembered  all  he  saw ;  he  had  measured,  and  justly  so,  the 
canabilities  and  weaknesses  of  his  brother  composers ;  and  his 
juogment  on  the  operas  of  the  last  century  was  terse,  faithfid, 
and  true.  He  ncTer  opened  his  mouth  but  to  make  remarks 
worthy  of  record;  and  had  his  sayings  been  put  down  upon 
paper,  they  would  haye  lived  fully  as  long  as  will  his  music,  and 
perhaps  even  longer.  He  was  the  Sydney  Smith  of  his  oontem- 
poranes,  and  it  was  Sydney  in  the  happiest  French.  There 
may  yet  be  a  biography  of  Rossini,  embracing  his  artistic 
course,  by  an  artist,  and  hift  *  at  home  *  life  by  one  who  was  a 
participator  of  it. 

Bosoni  was  the  legitimate  child  of  the  opera.  His  mother, 
a  most  beautiftd  woman,  was  a  good  singer  of  the  second  class 
in  the  operatic  catalogue  of  arti9t€9p  and  his  father  was  an 
orchestral  player,  his  instrument  being  the  horn.  Both  father 
and  mother  were  members  of  a  sniall  operatic  troupe,  who 
travelled  round  a  not  very  large  circle,  offerinj^  amusement,  in 
their  way,  to  a  peoido  clamorous  for  the  talkmg  and  action  of 
musical  drama,  and  to  whom  it  came  as  a  necessary  resource, 
whether  eating  or  drinking,  loving  or  fighting,  praying  or 
gossiping.  In  a  company  of  this  class,  it  was  necessary  to 
have  one  singer  who  was  charming,  and  some  one  of  wnose 
comic  power  &ere  could  not  possibly  be  a  mistake.  The  beauty 
of  the  company  might  be  of  moaerate  excellence  in  gesture 
and  action,  but  good  voice  was  indispensable.  The  comic  man 
was  expected  to  be  comic  in  every  limb  of  his  body,  and,  long 
before  he  opened  his  mouth,  to  stand  with  an  air  of  due  gravity 
before  an  audience  laughing  and  apidauding  at  the  fun  Dwun, 
and  for  the  fun  to  come.  £i  these  little  operas  there  was  uttle 
that  appealed  to  the  heart  or  the  mind ;  they  were  made  up  of 
scanty  materials,  the  plot  and  characters  altogether  local,  and 
such  as  could  not  be  truly  reUshed  except  by  the  Italians 
themselvos.  There  was  much  life,  and,  to  emct  this,  there  was 
masterly  talent. 

Bossmi  was  bom  in  the  year  1792,  two  yean  after  the  birth 
of  Edmund  Kean.  He  came  into  the  world  the  same  year  as 
that  of  the  French  Republic,  which,  together  with  its  chief, 
Napoleon  I.,  did  more  to  change  the  character  of  music 
throughout  the  world  than  any  musician  that  ever  lived.    The 
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*  It  appeals  clear  to  us,'  writes  Mr.  Proctor,  in  an  instructive  paper 
on  the  subject^  '  that  this  flight  of  oosmical  bodies  may  be  looked  upon 
as  constituting  the  tail  of  the  cornet^  an  invisible  tail  in  tliis  as  in 
many  other  instances.  But  for  the  accident  that  the  comet's  track 
ihtersecto  the  earth's  path  in  space,  we  should  have  remained  for  ever 
ignoi'aut  of  the  fact  that  the  comet  has  any  other  extent  than  that 
which  is  indicated  by  its  telescopic  figure.  Now,  however,  that  we 
know  otherwise,  we  recognise  the  probability  that  other  comets  which 
have  been  looked  upon  bjs  taUlass  may  have  invisible  tails,  extending 
far  behind  them  into  space.'* 

Nor  has  the  Aurora  Borealis  escaped  attention.  Angstrom 
tested  the  luminoua  arc  which  bounds  the  dark  circle  in  these 
splendid  apparitions,  and  found  that  it  exhibited  a  single  bril-. 
Uant  band,  situated  to  the  left  of  the  ffroup  of  calcium  lines ; 
he  also  detected  traces  of  three  very  feeole  streaks  located  near 
to  that  very  popular  line,  F.  Not  only  so,  but  in  the  month  of 
March^  1867,  he  discovered  the  same  bright  band  in  the  spec* 
tram  of  the  zodiacal  light,  which,  to  the  present  hour,  forms  a 
riddle  no  astronomer  has  been  able  to  reaa.    '  It  is  a  remarkable 

*  fact  (says  Angstrom),  that  this  bright  band  does  not  coincide 

*  with  any  of  the  known  rays  of  smiple  or  compound  gases 
'  which  I  have  as  yet  examined.' 

But  the  magical  manner  in  which  this  simple  instrument,  the 
spectroscope,  grapples  with  problems  at  once  the  most  delicate 
and  yet  most  gigantic,  ma^  be  further  eyidenced  in  the  inform- 
ation it  has  suppued  respecting  the  motion  of  the  star  Sirius.  We 
call  all  the  celestial  bodies  *  fixed,'  except  the  members  of  our 
own  system,  and  those  nomades  of  the  heavens,  the  comets. 
Nor  is  it  surprising  that  we  should  deem  them  stationary,  if  we 
consider  that  all  attempts  to  take  their  parallax  failed  until 
recent  times,  when,  out  of  the  few  which  yielded  to  astro- 
nomical importunity,  the  distance  of  the  first  (a  Centaori)  was 
ascertained  bv  Proressor  Henderson  to  be  226,920  times  as  great 
as  tbat  of  the  sun — a  space  which  a  ray  of  light  could  not 
traverse  in  less  than  three  years  and  a  half.  The  same  autho- 
rity estimated  the  parallax  of  Sirius  at  0*23,  indicating  a 
distance  equivalent  to  896,804  sim-intervals,  and  requiring  a 
period  of  fourteen  years  for  the  transmission  of  its  light. 

But  though  utterly  impossible  to  detect  any  motion  in  suck 
excessively  remote  bodies  by  direct  observation,  it  occurred  to 
Mr.  Huggins  that  this  result  might  possibly  be  achieved  through 
the  instrumentflJity  of  the  spectroscope.  Why  not  catechize  a 
star — Sirius,  for  example,  that  brightest,,  and,  if  the  word  may 

*  '  The  Two  Comets  of  the  Tear  1868.*  By  Bichard  A.  Ftoctor,  B.A. 
'  Fraser*8  Magazine,'  1869,  p.  163. 
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be  allowed,  that  most  intelligent  looking  of  the  heavenly  host? 
There  was  one  way  in  which  he  thought  it  might  bo  done,  and 
a  very  ingenious  way  it  was ;  indeed;  using  the  term  in  its  most 
honourable  sense,  we  may  call  it  an  excessively  *  artful '  device. 

The  diflPercncc  between  a  red  ray  of  light  and  an  orange  ray 
is,  that  in  the  former  case  the  ethereal  medium  vibrates  458 
billions  of  times  in  a  second,  and  in  the  latter,  506  billions : 
in  the  first  instance,  tho  length  of  the  luminous  wave  is 
0-0000266th  part  of  an  inch,  in  the  last,  00000240th.  By 
some  astounding  prerogative — so  astounding  that  it  uhnost 
makes  us  shudder  at  ourselves,  and  would  be  utterlv  incredible 
were  it  not  hourly  attested,— the  eye  can  appreciate  this  dis- 
tinction, though  it  depends  upon  such  an  inconceivably  minute 
interval  of  time  or  fraction  of  space.  To  talk  of  a  ray  of  light 
requiring  a  thousandth  part  of  a  second  for  u  single  vibration, 
would  be  as  coarse  and  clumsy  a  conception,  compared  with  its 
actual  velocity,  as  it  would  be  to  talk  of  a  watch  which  could 
only  execute  a  couple  of  ticks  in  a  century.  But  it  will  be 
readily  understood  that  a  very  slight  alteration  in  the  rapidity 
or  length  of  those  undulations,  an  alteration  compared  with  which 
a  second  is  a  sort  of  lifetime  or  an  inch  a  mile,  would  be  sufficient 
to  transform  one  hue  into  another — a  red  wave  into  an  orange 
wave,  or  an  orange  wave  into  a  yellow  one,  and  so  throughout 
the  whole  gamut  of  colour. 

Now,  suppose  that  an  object  emitting  a  given  ray  should  be 
in  such  rapid  motion  itself  that  a  greater  number  of  undu- 
lations are  borne  to  the  retina  of  the  observer  within  the  same 
period,  the  effect  would  probably  be  to  produce  the  impression 
of  a  higher  hue.  When  a  cannon-ball  is  approaching,  it  will 
be  noticed  that  its  whiz  grows  sharper  as  it  advances,  or,  to 
adopt  a  more  familiar  illustration  (for  no  man  can  be  expected 
to  stiidf  acoustical  phenomena  when  his  head  may  be  whisked 
off  dui:ng  the  process),  every  person  who  has  stood  on  a 
railwaj  platform  whilst  an  express  train  dashed  past,  will  have 
observed  how  the  shriek  of  the  whistle-  rose  in  its  pitch  or 
elevatic»n  whilst  the  engine  advanced,  but  declined  as  it  receded. 
If  that  whistle  had  been  so  constructed  that  it  would  sound  the 
note  la  (A),  which  requires  about  430  vibrations  in  a  second  for 
its  production,  and  the  train  were  travelling  towards  us  with 
such  cfelerity  that  483  vibrations  would  reach  the  ear  in  the 
skme  p«rio(L  the  metallic  musician  would  seem  to  be  sounding 

Actiiiff,  then,  upon  the  principle  thus  partially  expressed,  it 
appeared  by  no  means  improbable  that  if  a  star  like  Sirius  were 
in  rapid  motion  (and  Our  own  sun,  with  its  entire  retinue,  u 
known  to  be  galloping  through  space  with  immense  velocity). 
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some  symptoms  of  this  movdment  might  be  detected  through 
the  agency  of  the  speottoscope.  The  position  of  those  tell-tale 
lines  might  be  altered  in  such  a  way,  and  to  such  an  extent,  as 
to  indicate  whether  the  star  was  approaching  or  receding.  In 
the  atmosphere  of  Sirius,  hydrogen  is  obviously  a  favourite 
element,  and  the  characteristic  letter  F,  denoting  this  gas^ 
afforded  Mr.  Huggins  a  ready  means  of  testing  the  question^ 
Should  there  be  any  perceptible  variation  in  reference  to  this 
particular  line  between  the  spectrum  of  the  star  and  the  speo-^ 
trum  of  ordinary  terrestrial  hydrogen,  the  difference  might 
fairly  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  principle  thus  propounded. 
After  much  patient  and  refined  experimentation,  explicit  results 
were  obtained.  A  certain  amount  of  discrepancy  appeared ;  the 
line  F  in  the  one  spectrum  differed  from  that  in  the  other  by 
about  the  7iuth  part  of  an  inch.  It  was  therefore  concluded, 
without  difficulty^  that  Sirius  Was  flying  swiftly  through  the 
limitless  fields  ojf  ether,  and  had  no  more  stability  about  him 
than  a  cannon-ball  when  in  the  height  of  its  murderous  motion. 
Bat  in  what  direction  P  From  us,  or  towards  us  P  The 
spectroscope  gave  a  prompt  answer  to  this  question  also.  The 
displacement  of  the  line  F  was  on  the  side  of  the  red  end  of  the 
spectrum — that  is,  towards  the  end  where  the  vibrations  aro 
executed  with  less  rapidity  than  in  other  portions  of  the 
decomposed  beam.  In  other  words,  it  indicated  a  loss  in  the 
luminous  pulsations,  which,  being  roughly  estimated,  was 
found  to  amount  to  about  the  5,000th  part  of  the  whole  per 
second.  Translate  into  travelling  language,  this  implied  that 
Sirius  was  speeding  awuy  from  the  earth  at  the  prodigious  pace 
of  41  miles  a  second ;  but  as  our  planet  was  at  the  same  time 
journeying  along  in  her  orbit  in  a  contrary  direction  at  the 
rate  of  12  miles  a  second,  it  became  necessary  to  reduce  the  stur's 
gallop  to  20  miles.  This  result,  again,  must  be  qualified,  by 
taking  into  account  the  sun's  proper  motion  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  star's  cross  or  transverse  motion  on  the  other ;  for,  in 
computing  the  rate  of  recession,  we  must  know  whether  the 
object  is  proceeding  directly  from  us  or  travelling  across  country, 
as  it  were.  After  all  needful  allowances  had  thus  been  made, 
the  nett  Telocity  of  Sirius  was  set  down  at  from  24  to  40,  or 
about  32  miles  per  second.  AVhat  was  once  regarded,  therefore, 
as  a  motionless  orb,  fixed  in  its  everlasting  seat,  and  flinging  its 
bright  and  placid  smiles  upon  the  feverish  children  of  earth, 
untroubled  itself  by  fear  of  change,  is  now  shown  to  be  u 
wandering  body,  'ohne  Hast,  ohne  Bast,'  shooting  through 
space,  none  knows  whither  but  Him  who  made  it,  with  a  spcNsd 
of  1,000,000,000  of  miles  in  the  year.  Similar  reeults  may  of 
course  be  presumed  in  reference  t^  other  stars. 
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opera  is  most  probablv  the  Demetrio  e  Polibio.  In  1806  he 
had  made  hunself  a  fine  singer,  a  first-rate  aocompaopst,  and 
could  play  any  score  placed  before  him.  He  was  pianist, 
maestro^  and  conductor  of  the  company  with  which  his  parents 
travelled.  There  was  another  company — that  of  the  Mombelli 
family — and  Mombelli,  being  a  fine  tenor  and  having  two 
daughters  with  equally  fine  voices,  wrote  his  own  operas.     One 

S'rl  of  the  Rossmian  troupe  much  wished  to  sing  an  air  of 
ombellian  manufacture ;  and  Bossini,  a  lad  of  fourteen,  was 
dispatched  to  see  Mombelli  and  get  a  copy.  Mombelli  refused. 
'  Oh ! '  said  the  lad, '  I  shall  come  to-night,  and  then  write  it 
'  out.'  '  We  shall  S3e/  replied  the  composer.  *  I  went,'  says 
Bossini,  'listened  with  ail  my  might,  wrote  out  a  complete 
'  pianoforte  copy  of  the  whole  opera,  which  I  took  to  Mombelli. 

*  The  latter  fell  into  a  great  rage,  and  said  I  had  got  it  from 

*  the  copyist ;  to  which  1  said,  ''  I'll  come  again,  hear  it  once 

*  more,    and   bring   you  the  full  score,  or  will  write  it  out 

*  before  you." '  ^niis  made  the  old  tenor  a  friend,  who  con* 
ceived  the  notion  that  it  would  be  less  trouble  to  pay  the  lad 
a  few  piastres  for  composing  the  movements  he  wanted  than  to 
write  them  himself.  Mombelli  gave  out  the  words  piecemeal-* 
first  ordering  a  duet,  then  an  aria,  a  trio,  and  so  rorth,  know* 
ingly  paying  the  few  halfpence  before  the  work  was  done. 
Tms  kept  Koseini  hard  at  work,  and  thus  he  wrote  his  first 
opera  without  knowinff  it.  Mombelli  produced  it  at  Milan 
without  Rossini's  knowledge,  and  with  success.  One  duet  was 
greatly  approved,  and  the  quartet,  '  Donami  omai,'  with  broad, 
dear,  and  flowing  stream,  long  maintained  its  supremacy. 
Rossini,  when  looking  over  this  opera  in  his  later  days,  would 
not  have  said  as  Swift  did  when  reading  his  *  Tale  of  the  Tub/ 
'  What  a  genius  I  had  when  I  wrote  that ;'  but  Rossini  might 
have  well  said, '  I  am  less  altered  than  I  may  have  imagined.' 
He  always  wrote  down  ear-music,  not  eye-music ;  sounds,  not 
notes;  realities  in  song,  which  existed  independently  of  the 
mere  symbols  of  the  art.  It  was  his  principle  to  work  for 
singers,  his  determination  to  humour  their  tempers  and  indi- 
vidualities.  His  acute  perception  of  what  the  particular  human 
being  could  do  with  the  human  voice,  if  it  led  at  times  to 
wealmess  and  bondage,  proved  in  truth  his  strength,  and  lifted 
him  up  far  above  his  contemporaries.  No  one  knew  better 
than  he  what  grand  singing  had  cost  the  singer.  The  practice 
had  been  incessant,  the  application  intense,  and  the  result — a 
result  scarcely  known  to  any  singer  of  the  present  day — ^was 
this :  That  a  real  possessor  of  the  art  del  bet  catUo  could  at  will 
put  any  feeling  into  any  kind  of  music.    lie  could  draw  a  tear 
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degree  disappoint  the  expectations  which  this  gleaming  exterior 
excites.  As  a  scientific  expositor,  Professor  Boscoe  has  attained 
high  distinction ;  and  this  work  will  not  only  confirm  but  extend 
the  reputation  he  has  so  worthily  acquired.  Though  the  matter 
of  the  book  was  delivered  in  the  form  of  lectures,  in  which 
necessarily  the  popular  element  must  prevail,  the  author  has 
given  it  all  the  body  it  requires^  by  tiie  msertion  of  some  of  the 
most  valuable  papers  and  memoirs  which  have  been  published 
on  the  topics  discussed.  Not  the  least  important  feature  in  the 
volume  is  an  elaborate  list  of  all  the  treatises  and  articles,  both 
British  and  Foreign,  which  have  appeared  in  the  various 
branches  of '  Spectrum  Analysis,'  so  that  the  student  has  before 
him  a  complete  r^sum^  of  the  literature  connected  with  the 
subject.*  V  ery  business-like,  too,  we  should  observe,  are  these 
lectures.  Every  principle  is  clearly  put,  and,  where  practicable, 
illustrated  by  diagrams  or  experiments.  Optical  treatises  may 
not  be  in  good  odour  amongst  readers  at  large,  but  we  think 
that  no  one  who  brings  a  reasonable  amount  of  intelligence  to 
bear  upon  the  study  of  'Spectrum  Analysis'  can  have  any 
difficulty  in  following  so  lucid  and  experienced  a  guide  as  Dr. 
Bosooe,  and  we  are  equally  sure  that  no  one  who  has  already 
dived  deep  into  the  topic  will  fail  to  appreciate  as  it  deserves 
this  noble  and  captivating  production. 


Abt.  VI. — The  Life  of  Eoseini.    By  H,  Sutherlako   Edwabds. 
London  :  Hurst  &  Blackett. 

Amongst  the  pleasures  of  life,  and  the  subjects  of  high  moral 
discipline,  are  fine  dress,  rich  food,  and  beautiful  music— the 
joy  of  the  eye,  the  joy  of  the  palate,  and  the  joy  of  the  ear. 
Man  is  the  noblest  of  animals ;  and  the  triumphs  he  has 
achieved  in  the  matter  of  dresses,  dinners,  and  harmonical 
dramas  would  form  a  series  of  curious  and  most  interesting 
dissertations.  Pulpit  orators  need  be  at  no  loss  for  subjects  to 
lay  bare  and  improve.  An  observant  stroll  down  Regent  Street 
and  Bond  Street,  re&eshed  by  a  whitebait  or  venison  dinner 
digested  at  Covent  Garden,  and  with  Mr.  Mapleson's  staff  of 
singers  and  players,  would  open  a  mine  of  wealth  in  ideas  upon 
the  present  condition  of  man  as  the  animal  monarch  of  the 
world.  We  are  now  in  the  middle  of  the  smmw,  the  '  to  and 
fro '  of  social  life  in  the  metropolis  of  the  greatest  empire  in 
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the  world;  and  the  utmost  of  human  wit  and  ingenuity  is 
taxed  to  give  new  zest  to  the  three  prominent  delights  we  have 
named.  The  force  of  art  has  its  limit.  Something  more  may 
be  done  for  dress  so  long  as  the  Empress  of  the  French  >con« 
descends  to  bend  her  apparently  inexhaustible  fancy  in  that 
direction.  A  new  dinner,  we  suspect,  is  an  impossibility  since 
the  celebrated  duel  for  superiority  between  the  great  house  in 
the  City  and  the  great  house  in  Bath.  York  House  beat  the 
Albion ;  not  that  the  dinner  was  better,  but  that  the  diners  had 
cool  chairs  supplied  them  for  wine  and  dessert,  and  so  slvlyi 
that  their  occupants  knew  not  how  it  was  done.  The  Italian 
Opera  House  is  crowded  nightly  to  suffocation ;  and  the  com- 
positions of  the  hero  whose  me  Mr.  Edwards  has  recently  sent 
forth  form  the  chief  attraction  for  the  public,  and  will  brinff 
in  a  splendid  sum  to  the  treasury.  More  than  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds  will  be  taken  this  season  at  the  bar  of  Covent 
Garden  Theatte;  and  Rossini's  opera  of  'William  Tell'  has  been 
performed  in  Paris  for  the  five-hundredth  time,  representing  an 
outlay  of  nearly  half  a  million. 

Who  was  Rossini P  and  what  did  he  do?  As  he  allowed 
himself  only  two  coats  a-year,  his  joy  in  personal  clothing  was 
no  way  exuberant.  In  the  et$Uiis  of  the  stomach — as  thd 
mighty  conqueror  in  the  cooking  of  fish,  and  the  ceaselees 
inventor  of  salads — ^he  was  without  rival.  As  the  composer 
of  operas,  he  stood  foremost  and  beyond  compare  among  his 
contemporaries.  Rossini  burst  forth  in  1813  upon  the  Venetian 
public,  as  did  Edmund  Eean  in  1814  upon  the  London  public. 
J^ean,  by  enormities,  paralysed  his  fellow  actors  ;  one  went  into 
a  fit,  and  had  to  be  dragged  senseless  off  the  stage.  Rossini 
had  the  great  Napoleon  at  Venice  for  his  competitor  in  attrac- 
tion, and  the  public  left  the  hero  of  Lodi  to  run  after  the  hero 
of  Tancredi.  Eean  was  said  to  be  imeducated  and  illitenate ; 
Rossini  was  pronounced  bad  in  his  harmony  and  a  mere  tdker 
in  music,  a  scene-shifter  of  harmonieal  dissolving  views,  a 
concoctor  of  melodious  arabesques,  with  no  more  knowledgig 
than  was  necessary  to  sweeten  and  excite  the  ambition  of 
singers,  and  to  rough-hew  his  notions  of  song  into  a  shape  for 

Eopular  delectation.  Kean,  said  the  Kemble  party,  was  a 
arlequin ;  Rossini,  said  the  Paer  and  Cimarosa  party,  was  an 
art  >  destroyer,  an  ear  •drummer;  and  it  is  related  of  a  royal 
personage,  who  had  left  the  theatre  in  the  middle  of  one  of  the 
new  Rossinian  cresoendos,  and  had  reached  his  carriage  just  as 
the  drums  of  the  military  patrol  were  beating  the  tattoo 
through  the  street^  that  he  remarked  to  one  of  his  suite,  '  How 
<  deli^tful  it  is  to  hear  a  little  soft  music'    Shakespeare,  for^ 
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tunately  for  England  and  the  world)  was  a  man  of  no  learning 
(Canon  Farmer  wrote  a  prodigioiiB  essay  to  prore  this) ;  but  he 
had  learnt  to  act  long  before  he  penned  either  tragedy  or 
comedy.  Rossini  the  child  was  all  actor  before  Bossini  the  lad 
was  a  composer. 

Mr.  Sutherland  Edwards  has  given  the  public  a  readable 
and  lively  memoir  of  the  great  operatic  genius  who  created  and 
perfected  his  own  epoch.  The  book  is  not  a  history  of  the 
artistic  doings  of  the  great  tnaestro,  nor  is  it  any  record  of  his 
private  life  and  his  Sidney  Smith-like  career  in  the  social 
cirde.  Mr.  Edwards  is  no  partisan.  He  would  not  blow  up 
the  Opera  House  when  a  Bossinian  opera  was  being  performed, 
as  would  Hector  Berlioz ;  nor  does  he  fall  down  and  worship 
him,  as  do  MM.  Beyle  and  Azevedo.  The  memoir  is  a  clever 
putting  together  of  the  information  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of 
Beyle,  Escudier,  Azevedo,  Clement;  Fetis,  and  Hiller — a  chro- 
nological record  of  the  production  of  Bossini's  operas,  and  here 
and  there  some  observations  on  the  various  modifications  and 
developments  made  by  him  in  his  treatment  of  the  musical 
drama.  Mr.  Edwards  is  a  practised  writer,  indulges  in  a  light 
and  easy  style,  which  to  some  readers  may  be  interesting,  but 
with  otiiers  might  lead  to  doubt  and  suspicion.  The  most 
meritorious  part  of  the  work  is  its  order ;  the  reader  is  led  on 
from  theatre  to  theatre,  from  opera  to  opera,  from  country 
to  country,  and  they  may  know,  in  pleasant  fashion,  all  that 
Mr,  Edwards  knows  of  his  hero,  ana  all  that  most  ordinary 
readers  care  to  know.  The  author  is  an  amateur  of  music,  not 
an  artist ;  and  as  none  but  the  artist  can  write  the  life  of  an 
artist,  there  is  not  in  these  pages  the  artistic  Ufe  of  BossinL 
He  does  not  seem  to  have  b^n  personally  acquainted  with 
Bossini;  thus,  he  gives  us  no  conversational  memoir.  The 
table-talk  of  this  great  musical  genius  called  for  the  pen  of  a 
Boswell,  and,  had  his  widow  possessed  the  powers  of  a  Bozzy, 
her  dottings-down  would  have  been  worth  double  the  Posthu* 
mous  Mass  of  her  husband,  and  would  have  exceeded  in  circula- 
tion the  last  strange  work  of  Victor  Hugo.  Bossini  had  mixed 
with  all  grades  of  society,  from  the  hignest  to  the  lowest ;  he 
had  talked  familiarly  with  kin^  and  emperors  ;  he  had 
passed  some  portions  of  his  life  with  a  countess  and  a  duchess; 
ne  had  sojourned  in  every  capital  in  Europe,  and  had  been 
introduced  to  everyone  worth  knowing ;  he  had  lived  in  almost 
bams  and  hovels,  teaching  the  comic  men  their  business,  inves- 
tigating the  voices  and  powers  of  his  singers,  showing  one 
orchestral  performer  how  to  play  this  passage,  and  another  how 
to  play  that. 
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Early  in  life  he  was  trained  up  in  poverty,  when  he  acqtdred 
that  bitter  and  sardonic  play  of  spirit,  which,  in  after-days, 
when  the  sun  was  at  the  meridian,  and  he  basked  in  the  cool 
shade,  with  all  that  he  wanted  around  him,  toned  down  to  a  wit, 
soft,  sparkling,  and  spirited,  enchanting  all  who  came  within 
its  circle.  He  had  great  perception ;  he  saw  everything,  and 
remembered  all  he  saw ;  he  had  measured,  and  justly  so,  the 
capabilities  and  weaknesses  of  his  brother  composers ;  and  his 
judgment  on  the  operas  of  the  last  century  was  terse,  faithful, 
and  true.  He  never  opened  his  mouth  but  to  make  remarks 
worthy  of  record;  and  had  his  sayings  been  put  down  upon 
paper,  they  would  have  lived  fully  as  long  as  will  his  music,  and 
perhaps  even  longer.  He  was  the  Sydney  Smith  of  his  contem- 
poraries, and  it  was  Sydney  in  the  happiest  French.  There 
may  yet  be  a  biography  of  Rossini,  embracing  his  artistic 
course,  by  an  artist,  and  nib  *  at  home '  life  by  one  who  was  a 
participator  of  it. 

Bossini  was  the  legitimate  child  of  the  opera.  His  mother, 
a  most  beautiful  woman,  was  a  good  singer  of  the  second  class 
in  the  operatic  catalogue  of  artistes^  and  his  father  was  an 
orchestral  player,  his  instrument  being  the  horn.  Both  father 
and  mother  were  members  of  a  small  operatic  troupe,  who 
travelled  round  a  not  very  large  circle,  offering  amusement^  in 
their  way,  to  a  people  clamorous  for  the  talking  and  action  of 
musical  drama,  and  to  whom  it  came  as  a  necessary  resource, 
whether  eating  or  drinking,  loving  or  fighting,  praying  or 

fossiping.  In  a  company  of  this  class,  it  was  necessary  to 
ave  one  sineer  who  was  charming,  and  some  one  of  whose 
comic  power  mere  could  not  poesiblv  be  a  mistake.  The  beauty 
of  the  company  might  be  of  moderate  excellence  in  gesture 
and  action,  but  good  voice  was  indispensable.  The  comic  man 
was  expected  to  be  comic  in  every  limb  of  his  body,  and,  long 
before  ne  opened  his  mouth,  to  sttmd  with  an  air  of  due  gravity 
before  an  audience  laughing  and  applauding  at  the  fun  oegun, 
and  for  the  fun  to  come,  fa  these  littie  operas  there  was  little 
that  appealed  to  the  heart  or  the  mind ;  they  were  made  up  of 
scanty  materials,  the  plot  and  characters  altogether  local,  and 
such  as  could  not  be  trulv  relished  except  by  the  Italians 
themselves.  There  was  mucn  life,  and,  to  effect  this,  there  was 
masterly  talent. 

Rossini  was  bom  in  the  year  1792,  two  years  after  the  birth 
of  Edmund  Eean.  He  came  into  the  world  the  same  year  as 
that  of  the  French  Republic,  which,  together  with  its  chirf. 
Napoleon  I.,  did  more  to  change  the  character  of  music 
throughout  the  world  than  any  musician  that  ever  Uved.    The 
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fint  Napoleon  found  the  opera  score  a  score  of  fiddles  and 
horns.  Ten  staves  of  music  oftentimes  induded  the  entire 
mass  of  vocal  and  instrumental  effort.  He  left  the  opera  score 
one  of  fifes  and  cymhals,  big  drums  and  bombardons — a  score 
mapped  out  into  thirty  or  forty  staves.  He  destroyed  the 
nurseries  for  music  connected  with  the  Church,  but  set  up 
schools  for  military  bands  all  over  the  French  Empire — a 
tolerably  extensive  one.  He  deposed  kings  in  almost  every 
nook  of  Europe,  and  kidnapped  the  best  composers  and  singers 
wherever  he  found  them.  Ilossini,  the  boy,  grew  up  with  the 
growth  of  all  this  change.  He  was  of  rare  personal  beauty. 
The  portrait  given  with  Mr.  Edwards's  memoir  depicts  a 
handsome  man;  and  it  requires  no  very  Hvely  imagination 
to  associate  with  such  a  figure  the  reckless  extravagance,  the: 
vivacious  gaiety,  the  shrewd,  sharp,  and  malign  wit,  the  irre- 
sistible dash  and  fun  of  his  character.  Our  readers  may 
contrast  this  portrait  with  the  well-known  photograph  of  the 
grand,  overspread  septuagenarian,  with  his  umost  measureless 
surface  of  face,  and  the  portly  frame,  telling  of  great  deeds  and 
great  dinners.  There  is  another  representation  of  him  now  to 
be  seen,  in  the  Dor^  Ghdlery  in  New  Bond-street.  Here  lies, 
on  his  bed,  the  master  who  had  set  the  whole  world  singing 
with  the  joy  of  his  melody ;  but  the  silver  chord  is  loosed,  and 
the  golden  bowl  broken.  We  see  Rossini  had  gone  to  his  long 
home,  and  the  spirit  has  returned  to  Him  who  had  given  it. 

Bossini,  the  boy,  as  soon  as  his  feet  would  well  bear  him  and 
his  tongue  speak  intelligibly,  began  to  dance  and  sing  and  talk 
in  music ;  and  the  first  day  he  was  tall  enough  and  strong  enough , 
he  was  put  into  a  part,  and  earned  a  weeluy  salary.  The  opera 
was  that  of  Camilla,  by  Paer,  and  Bossini  played  Adolfo,  the 
child.  The  two  most  striking  movements  he  had  to  sing  were 
a  duet  between  himself  and  Camilla,  and  a  canon  or  round  for 
himself,  Camilla,  and  the  Duke.  His  first  appearance  clearly 
made  a  great  impression  upon  him ;  for  in  the  duet  we  trace  the 
germ  of  his  celebrated  cavatina, '  Di  tanti  palpiti,'  and  the  canon 
or  round,  as  all  the  world  knows,  was  his  favourite  form  of 
composition.    Those  who  sang  with  him  were  astonished  at  his 

JuicK  perception  and  natural  way  of  acting.  Madame  GKorgi- 
lighetti,  who  was  the  original  Kosina  in  Bossini's  //  Barbiere, 
and  who  had  seen  him  perform,  said  '  nothing  could  be  more 
'  tender  or  more  touching  than  the  voioe  and  action  of  this 
*  extraordinary  child.'  So  long  as  his  voice  lasted,  he  was 
beford  and  behind  the  sta^,  singing  and  acting,  pouting  and 
laughing,  and  exercising  his  great  mimic  powers  m  taking  off 
every  actor  and  singer  he  met  with.    He  knew  nothing  of  the 
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grammar  and  syntax  of  his  art,  but  he  was  taking  in  the  oem- 
ditions  of  musical  thought  and  expression,  and  it  was  found 
that  he  was  more  than  an  ordinary  doer  when  the  pen  was  first 
put  into  his  hand.     He  was  an  artist  in  one  sense,  for  he  could 
judge  of  telling  effect  long  before  the  public   had   given   its 
judgment ;  he  had  seen  the  great  importance  of  sUuations,  and 
the  oomparatively   small  importance  of  words ;  and  he  early 
learnt  the  rule  which  he  acted  upon  through  life,  and  which 
yielded  him  the  triumphs  he  so  long  achieveid.     This  inile  was 
situation,  elevation,  effect,  which,  he  said,  added  together,  were 
the  sum  total  of  success.     His  father  taught  him  the  horn ;  he 
had  one  master  for  the  piano,  and  another  for  the  violoncello. 
He  soon  learned  to  do  all  that  he  saw  and  heard  done,  and 
having  become  famiUar  with  melody  and  harmony  as  a  spoken 
or  sung  language,  such   as  was  used  and  understood  by  the 
singers  and  players   surrounding  him,  he  was  placed  under 
Mattel  for  the  practise  of  composition  and  counterpoint — ^that 
is  to  say,  for  the  cracking  of  nuts  with  very  small  kemelfl. 
This  sort  of  study  suited  him  not ;  with  him,  musical  thought 
was  sensation ;  all  he  wanted  was  something  to  use,  somethmg 
to  get  an  effect,  whether  artistically  right  or  wrong ;  and  in 
his  mind  success  was  right  effect.     As  it  was  with  Yerdi,  so  it 
was  with  Bossini — neither  of  them  could   agree  with  their 
masters;   and  ears  that    had  been  accustomed  to  the    high 
seascming  of  such  opera  composers  as  Winter,  Spontini,  Oim- 
arosa,  Zingarelli,  Mosca,  Morlacchi,  and  Paer,  could  not  fail 
to  be  tortured  over  the  dull  exercises  founded  on  the  topsy- 
turvys  of  thirds  and  sixes.      He  saw  much   to  disgust  him, 
notmng  to  lead  him  to  despair.     He  was  quick  enough  to  ask 
Mattei  if  he  had  just  sufficient  knowledge  to  guide  him  in 
writing  an  opera ;  Mattei  replied,  he  thought  he  had ;  wh^e« 
upon  the  youth  of  quick  parts  and  creative  fancy  put  on  his  cap 
and  bade  his  master  a  graceful  adieu.     No  doubt  this  was  a 
most  ill-advised  step,  for  no  lasting  popularity  is  ever  attained 
by  unscientific  or  ill-constructed  music ;  and  Beethoven's  rule 
is  a  perfectly  sound  one — '  Learn  what  is  according  to  rule,  so 
that  hereafter  you  may  do  what  is  contrary  to  rule.'     Bossini 
possessed  the  source  of  all  true  achievement  in  art — the  love 
of  beauty  and  ima^ation — and  he  knew  all  the  conventional 
forms  of   the  musical  drama.     But  when  the  highest  inter- 
pretations are  called  for,  human  nature,  however  great,  cannot 
of  itself  invent  embodiment  without  the  possession  of  means 
and  the  direction  of  science.     His  observation  had  led  him  to  a 
knowledge  of  facts ;  his  skill  had  tauffht  him  to  do  nothing  but 
what  he  oould  depend  upon ;  but  of  the  law  of  sounds,  as  a  rule 
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of  unerring  truth,  he  bad  no  dear  sight.  His  method  was  that 
of  manufacture ;  bis  experience  was  a  measuring  rod ;  and  bis 
way  of  progress  the  conyentional  road.  He  was,  however,  a 
fine  singer,  knew  how  to  write  for  the  voice,  and,  as  a  scorer 
for  the  orchestra,  he  bad  scarcely  in  Italy  his  rived.  Beethoven 
said  of  him,  he  was  a  good  scene-painter,  and  nothing  more ; 
but  then  Rossini  could  give  the  singer  all  that  the  singer  could 
do,  and  make  the  band  do  all  that  be  chose  to  write.  The 
ordinary  opera  tale  was  carried  on  by  walkinff  and  talkin^^ 
music.  The  singer  bad  to  play  her  part  and  display  her  voice ; 
it  was  the  business  of  the  orchestra  to  help  the  feding  and 
intensify  the  expression.  With  the  knowledge  of  these  prin- 
ciples, Kossini  began  to  write ;  to  which  we  may  add  bis 
marvellous  perception  of  the  measurements  of  time,  and  of  the 
just  proportion  of  lyrical  rhythms.  So  skilled  was  he  in  these 
two  essential  points  of  dramatic  composition,  that  Paer  said  of 
him,  he  wrote  in  patches  like  windows  in  a  barracks ;  and  Berton, 
bis  great  Parisian  adversary,  that  he  was  a  mere  maker  up  of 
arabesques,  Paer  and  Berton  possessed  both  rule  and  science ; 
Bossini  opposed  them  with  the  affluence  of  fancy  and  the  judg- 
ment of  a  young  life's  experience ;  and  he  beat  them,  for  when 
his  fii*st  popular  opera  was  played  at  Paris,  they  retired  to  a 
neighbouring  cafi^  Paer  remarking  to  bis  companion  when 
takmg  bis  first  sip,  '  All  is  lost  now ;  art  ii  ffone  I ' 

There  is  no  uniform  edition  of  Bossini  s  operas,  and  the 
composer  set  his  face  agaiost  the  republication  of  his  early 
works.  Like  George  Whitfield,  he  never  forgot  the  good  thing 
he  had  once  said,  or  neglected  the  point  that  had  told.  Every 
smart  phrase,  neat  turn,  and  brilliant  thought^  was  duly  trans- 

Elanted  without  remorse,  and  in  defiance  of  Oliick's  great 
tw — truth  of  expression  and  dramatic  propriety.  Palestrina 
bad  applied  the  same  forms  and  counterpoints  to  the  most 
opposite  ideas — one  sort  of  theme  and  form  did  for  all  sorts  of 
emotions ;  and  in  Italy  the  Wagnerian  notion  that  every  tone 
has  its  point  and  signification  was  unknown,  and  when  known, 
disbelieved.  Every  jewel  in  Bossini's  early  work  bad  been 
reset,  and  the  worxman  considered  what  he  had  left  as  rubbish, 
and  was  invariably  disturbed  at  the  notion  of  seeing  an  ortho* 
dox  aerial  edition  of  bis  works.  The  earliest  operas  of  Handel 
are  lost,  for  when  coming  to  England  he  left  a  chest  full  of 
manuscripts,  the  fate  of  which  he  never  inquired  after.  Tet 
first  efforts  are  of  interest;  the  youthful  compositions  of 
Sebastian  Bach  singularly  so,  beinff  most  dry,  common- 
place, weak,  and  apparently  as  hopeless  and  mromiaeless  of 
mture  excellence  as  can  be  well  ooneeived.      Kossini^s  first 
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opera  is  most  probably  tbe  Demetrio  e  Polibio.  In  1806  he 
bad  made  bimself  a  fine  singer,  a  first-rate  accompanyisty  and 
could  play  any  score  placed  before  bim.  He  was  pianist, 
maestro^  and  conductor  of  the  company  with  which  his  parents 
travell^.  There  was  another  company — ^that  of  the  MombeUi 
family — and  MombeUi,  being  a  fine  tenor  and  having  two 
daughters  with  equally  fine  voices,  wrote  his  own  operas.  One 
irl  of  the  Bossinian  troupe  much  wished  to  sing  an  air  of 
[ombellian  manufacture ;  and  Rossini,  a  lad  of  fourteen,  was 
dispatched  to  see  MombeUi  and  get  a  copy.  MombeUi  refiised. 
'  Oh  ! '  said  the  lad,  '  I  shaU  come  to-mght,  and  then  write  it 
'  out.'  '  We  shall  see,'  repUed  the  composer.  •  I  went,'  says 
Rossini,  'listened  with  aU  my  might,  wrote  out  a  complete 

*  pianoforte  copy  of  the  whole  opera,  which  I  took  to  MombelU. 
'  The  latter  fell  into  a  great  rage,  and  said  I  had  got  it  from 

*  the  copyist ;  to  which  I  said,  '*  I'U  come  again,  hear  it  once 

*  more,    and   bri^   you  the  fuU  score,  or  wiU  write  it  out 

*  before  you." '  ^Diis  made  the  old  tenor  a  friend,  who  con- 
ceived the  notion  that  it  would  be  liess  trouble  to  pay  the  lad 
a  few  piastres  for  composing  the  movements  he  wanted  than  to 
write  them  himself.  MombeUi  gave  out  the  words  piecemeal — 
first  ordering  a  duet,  then  an  aria,  a  trio,  and  so  forth,  know- 
ingly paying  the  few  balance  before  the  work  was  done. 
TUs  kept  Rossini  hard  at  work,  and  thus  he  wrote  his  first 
opera  without  knowinff  it.  MombeUi  produced  it  at  Milan 
without  Rossini's  knowledge,  and  with  success.  One  duet  was 
greatly  approved,  and  the  quartet,  '  Donami  omai,'  with  broad, 
clear,  and  flowing  stream,  long  maintained  its  supremacy. 
Rossini,  when  looking  over  this  opera  in  his  later  days,  would 
not  have  said  as  Swift  did  when  reading  his  '  Tale  of  the  Tub,' 
'  What  a  genius  I  had  when  I  wrote  that ;'  but  Rossini  might 
have  weU  said,  '  I  am  less  altered  than  I  may  have  imaging.' 
He  always  wrote  down  ear-music,  not  eye-music ;  sounds,  not 
notes;  reaUties  in  song,  which  existed  independently  of  the 
mere  symbols  of  the  art.  It  was  his  principle  to  work  for 
singers,  his  determination  to  humour  their  tempers  and  indi- 
vidualities. His  acute  perception  of  what  the  particular  htiman 
being  could  do  with  the  human  voice,  if  it  led  at  times  to 
weamess  and  bondage,  proved  in  truth  his  strength,  and  lifted 
him  up  far  above  his  contemporaries.  No  one  knew  better 
than  he  what  grand  singing  had  cost  the  singer.  The  practice 
had  been  incessant,  the  appUcation  int^ise,  and  the  result — a 
result  scarcely  known  to  any  singer  of  the  present  day — ^was 
this :  That  a  real  possessor  of  the  art  del  bel  canto  could  at  wiU 
put  any  feeling  into  any  kind  of  music.    He  could  draw  a  tear 
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out  of  the  word  '  Mesopotamia/  if  it  so  pleased  him.  The  effect 
produced  by  many  an  operatic  movement  of  the  last  century  is 
p^ectly  inexplicable,  except  it  be  recollected  how  it  was  sung. 
When  the  traditions  6i  the  manner  of  singing  are  gone,  the 
compositions  themselves  disappear.  We  may  lose  a  great 
portion  of  Handers  MessicA.  In  these  days  composers  write 
for  points ;  our  singers  every  now  and  then  squall  and  scream, 
shout  and  bellow;  a  very  different  thing  from  the  power  of 
fine  melody — ^the  stream  of  grand  intonation.  Perfect  vocaliza- 
tion from  even  inherently  bad  tone  is  overwhelming.  '  I  dearly 
'  like  Persiani,^  said  Mendelssohn,  '  she  is  such  a  thorough 
'  artist,  and  sings  so  earnestly  with  such  a  pleasant  bitter  tone.' 
That  indomitable  worker  had  long  turned  the  bitter  into  sweet. 

Rossini  made  his  first  bow  before  the  public  as  dramatic 
composer  at  Venice,  in  the  year  1810,  and  in  his  opera  La 
Cambiale  di  Mairimonio,  Ble  was  then  eighteen;  too  yoimg 
to  effiice  impressions  of  an  immediate  predecessor.  Nor  did  he 
make  any  such  attempt ;  for  he  took  Paer  for  his  model  in  the 
construction  of  his  movements.  At  this  time  there  was  no 
manifestation  of  that  strongly-marked  special  feeling  which 
indicates  power,  commands  Apathy,  andTnds  in  asJrting  a 
school,  and  leading  to  a  general  change  of  style.  The  opera 
was,  however,  a  success,  gained  him  patrons,  and  gave  marks 
of  that  breadth  and  swing  which  he  subsequently  carried  out  to 
such  lengths,  and  with  such  extraordinary  success.  Size  of 
body  has  much  to  do  with  individual  motion  in  music.  In  the 
expression  of  language,  and  the  order  of  related  sounds,  there 
is  always  that  flow  and  ebb,  creating  the  stream  we  call  rhythm 
— a  word  signifying,  in  its  technical  sense,  the  measurements  of 
the  tidal  wave.  It  is  the  presence  of  puhe  in  soimds  that 
makes  sounds  aUve^  causing  the  true  difference  between  music 
in  stream,  or  real  music,  and  what  is  commonly  called  musical 
composition.  The  tall,  big  man  thinks  in  large  rhythms; 
the  little,  irritable,  nervous  man  thinks  in  quickly-recurring 
rhythms.  Mozart  could  not  march  in  Handel's  step,  nor 
could  Mendelssohn  live  in  the  measured  pace  of  Rossini.  The 
term  andante,  expressive  of  ordinary  walking  time  and  the 
normal  rate  of  motion  in  music,  from  which  is  calculated  the 
deg^rees  of  slow  or  fast,  differs  much  with  musicians  in  propor- 
tion to  their  bodilv  size ;  it  differs  also  according  to  the  age  of 
the  composer.  The  andante  of  a  composer  of  ^enty  years  is 
not  the  eame  when  he  has  ripened  into  sixty  years.  llo68ini,in 
his  fastest  movements,  was  never  fast.  The  chatter  of  his 
houffe  songs  is  marvellously  animated,  but  the  pulse  of  these 
movements  has  no  rush  like  the  modem  presto.    He  lived  to 
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ftee  a  change  In  the  rate  of  the  dance  among  civilised  nations ; 
for  the  polka  and  the  ftist  raise  are  comparatively  new  ptilseB  in 
docial  life.  The  small-framed  Mendelssohn  took  advantage  of 
this  rush  offered  to  ninsical  art.  It  was  an  acquisition  most 
delightful  to  a  possessor  of  the  serenth  nerve— that  fine^-art 
nerve  which,  according  to  Eichard  Wagner,  belongs  scdely  to 
the  conformation  of  the  Hebrew  corpm,  and  the  origin  of  the 
goilt  peculiar  to  Judaic  art ;  but  whether  fast  or  not,  Boesini 
astonished  the  French  musicians  at  his  first  visit  to  Paris,  with 
his  notions  of  progress  in  comic  song,  and  none  more  so  than 
the  cool  and  calculating  Auber.  The  composer  Carafa  gave  a 
grand  dinner  to  Rossini,  at  which  were  ttU  the  most  celebrated 
musicians  of  the  French  metropolis.  Rossini  was  a  fine  piano- 
forte player,  and  had  learned  singing  more  thoroughly  than  most 
of  the  singers  of  the  day.     '  I  received  (said  he),  as  composer, 

*  fifty  ducats  for  writing  this  composition  ;  I  can  sing  it,  and,  if 

*  1  chose  to  turn  singer,  could  easily  get  a  thousand  for  doing 

*  so.'  And  at  rehearsals  he  would  turn  round  and  say  to  his 
singing  troupe,  *  You're  a  good-for-nothing  set ;  yott  can't  even 
'  sing  ad  weU  as  I  can,  and  yet,  in  one  mght,  you  earn  more 
'than  I  can  get  for  the  month.'  When  dinner  was  over, 
Rossini  was  asked  to  sing,  and  down  he  sat  and  sang  his '  Largo 
'al  factotum/  one  of  his  really  immortal  songs  in  the  Barbtere, 
Auber,  in  recording  his  remembrance  of  it,  said,  *  I  shall  never 

*  forget  the  effect  produced  by  his  lightning-like  execution.  He 
'  had  a  beautiful  baritone  voice,  and  sang  with  a  spirit  and  tferve 
'  which  neither  Pelligrini,  nor  Qalli,  nor  Lablache,  put  into  the 
'  part.  His  accompanying  was  marvellous ;  not  a  keyboardi  but 
'  an  orchestra.     His  hands  seemed  to  gallop.     I  fancied  I  could 

*  see  the  keys  smoking.    I  went  home  much  inclined  to  throw 

*  my  scores  in  the  fire ;  it  may,  perhaps,  warm  them ;  besides, 

*  what  is  the  use  of  composing  music  if  one  cannot  compose  like 
'  Rossini.'  This  anecdote  is  perhaps  the  best  answer  to  those 
purists  Jwho  affect  to  believe  that  Rossini  was  wrong  in  his 
chords.  When  Voltaire  first  broke  the  horizon,  it  was  said  of 
him  that  he  was  wrong  in  his  orthography.  '  Oh,  indeed  (said 
Rivarol,  the  wit),  *  then  so  much  the  worse  for  orthography ;' 
and,  in  Rossini's  case,  we  may  say,  '  so  much  the  worse  for  the 

*  chords.' 

It  is  a  great  thing  to  know  one  book,  a  good  book,  Uio- 
roughly*  English  musicians  fifty  jrears  ago  knew  Handel's 
Messiah,  and  knew  it  well— traditionally,  as  Handel  wrote  it 
and  desired  it.  They  knew  little  else.  Now  everybody  knows 
eTBrythiog,  and  notning  it  known.  'Had  I  read  as  many 
'  booKS,'  said  Bobbes,  *  as  most  people,  I  should  havs  been  as 
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'  ignorant.'  Rosaini  started  well,  by  knowing  one  book  well. 
He  knew  it  by  heart,  from  the  first  page  to  the  last ;  and  this 
was  Haydn's  Creation,  When  only  sixteen  he  was  made 
director  of  the  Philharmonic  Concerts  at  Bologna,  and  he  sent 
for  this  oratorio,  and  taught  it  the  choir  and  band.  '  I  got  it 
*  up  well/  said  he,  '  and  would  not  let  a  note  be  missed.^  In 
the  same  style  he  produced  the  lyrical  cantata  of  the  Seasons. 
Haydn  to  the  Bolognese  must  have  sounded  in  Rossini's  boy- 
days,  as  Bach  to  the  Berlinese  in  Mendelssohn's  boy-days. 
Most  curious  coincidence,  two  lads  introducing  to  their  unknow- 
ing  and  unthinking  countn'men  the  greatest  masterpieces  of 
two  of  the  greatest  masters  in  the  world.  The  Bolognese  cried 
out  ^  wicked  music,'  and  the  Berlinese  echoed  the  words.  The 
two  boys  were  like  the  two  composers,  fifty  years  ahead  of  their 
day.  Rossini  knew  the  Creation  and  tne  Seasons;  he  knew 
aU  about  lyrical  rhythms — vocal  music  in  patches — talked, 
walked,  quarrelled  over,  made  love  with,  and  expressing  every 
action  in  life,*  heroic  and  Hb  opposite.  He  was  an  opera  com- 
poser ready  made ;  and  in  the  year  1812  he  made  his  mark 
by  the  two  operas,  L'Inganno  Felice,  and  La  Pietra  delParagona. 
The  first  of  these  ox)eras  fixed  his  character  and  career  with  the 
public,  for  it  contained  four  or  five  movements  of  such  beautiful 
and  fresh  features  as  to  fix  both  reputation  and  fortune.  The 
second  opera,  that  of  the  Touchstone,  was  throughout  of  a 
more  elevated  tone.  There  is  nothing  new  in  the  plot,  but 
everything  is  very  livelv.  The  hero  is  to  marry  the  heroine, 
but  thinks  she  loves  his  money  more  than  himself.  He  dis- 
guises himself  as  a  Turk,  presents  an  order  upon  his  own 
steward  for  an  amount  dispossessing  himself  of  all  his  fortxme, 
makes  himself  master  of  the  situation,  and  quarrels  with  a  poet 
and  journalist — ^two  secondary  characters,  then  of  much  attraction, 
because  caricatures  of  two  well-known  personages  of  that  time. 
There  are  some  telling  comic  scenes,  a  capital  duet,  a  beautifrd 
cavatina,  a  fine  quartet,  and  the  famous  aria  which  he  after- 
wards put  into  Cinderella,  He  now  formed  a  liason  with  a  lady 
of  high  rank,  who  had  a  beautiful  voice,  and  was  a  charming 
singer.  He  in  this  way  anticipated  the  theory  of  Auber,  that 
of  retiring  into  a  miniature  Paradise,  enjoying  the  sun,  drink- 
ing champagne,  and  making  melody  for  love  to  sing.  In 
Paris,  it  is  said,  there  is  no  other  way  of  realising  the  true 
comic.  Verdi  made  his  fij^t  comic  opera  imder  very  different 
circumstances.  He  was  in  the  most  straitened  condition, 
married,  and  with  a  young  family.  Want  and  deprivation 
broiught  on  fever,  and  he  lost  his  wife  and  two  of  his  children. 
True  it  is,  he  finished  his  opera,  but  the  people  said  it  was  not 
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comic.  Never  since  has  he  failed  to  remember  the  people; 
for  no  man  like  Yerdi  has  so  truthfiilly  depicted  the  baseness 
of  human  nature,  its  frivoliiy^  selfishness,  and  hard-hearted 
cruelty.  It  would  seem,  Verdi  never  writes  an  opera  without 
conjuring  up  the  fearful  scene  of  the  death  of  his  wife  and 
children. 

In  the  year  1813  Rossini  gave  the  Venetians  his  Tancredi. 
This  opera  made  an  immense  sensation,  for  it  was  built  upon 
Voltaire's  weU-known  drama,  full  of  good  situations,  patriotic 
sentiments,  with  much  of  love  and  tenderness,  and  a  tolerable 
sprinkling  of  desperation  and  danger.  The  composer  borrows 
largely  from  Paer ;  indeed,  the  overture  is  almost  taken  bodily 
from  that  to  the  opera  of  Sophonisbe,  with  a  slight  extract  from 
the  overture  to  Camilla,  both  by  Paer;  but  the  songs  were  a 
parterre  of  melody,  containing  everything  that  a  beautiful 
singer  would  desire  to  sing.  The  choruses  were  of  the  true 
Spontini  cast,  abounding  in  martial  passages,  with  plenty  of 
drum,  trumpet,  and  trombone ;  and  the  recitations  were  more 
in  the  Hay<Li  form — ^well  sustained  and  brilliantly  accompanied. 
Tancredi  is  the  school  of  Haydn,  Spontini,  Mehul,  and  Paer, 
brought  to  bear  upon  Rossini  s  broad  style  and  lively  imagina- 
tion. Tancredi,  the  banished  lord,  was  played  first  by  Malnotti, 
and  afterwards  by  Pisirani  and  Pasta — one  a  singer  and  the 
other  an  actor — ^both  unrivalled  in  their  specialities.  Poor 
Ameniade,  the  adored  mistress  of  Tancredi,  condemned  as  a 
traitress  and  led  out  to  execution,  with  masses  of  noblemen 
and  people,  all  blazing  for  liberty,  was  a  theme  which  fired  all 
Italy.  '  I  thought,'  said  Rossini,  '  the  Venetians  would  think 
me  mad ;  I  left  them  much  more  mad  than  I  was.'  The  air 
which  Tancredi  sings  at  his  return  to  his  country  became  the 
favourite  of  Europe ;  '  Di  tanti  palpiti'  was  simg  everywhere, 
and  by  everybody.  It  was  a  second  thought  for  the  situation. 
Malnotti  had  sulked  over  the  air  first  given  her,  and  to  oblige 
her  Rossini  promised  another.  He  returned  to  his  lodging, 
and  while  the  rice  was  boiling  penned  the  strain  that  made  him 
the  most  famous  composer  livmff .  During  the  next  two  years 
he  wrote  eight  operas,  induoing  the  well-known  Barbiere 
and  Otetto;  and  in  1817  he  gave  his  celebrated  operas  of 
Cenerentola,  the  Oazza,  and  Armida.  His  success  was  too  much ; 
he  was  reviled  on  all  sides,  and  told  he  was  a  mere  musical 
figure-maker,  a  diluter  of  mcJody  into  mere  ornament ;  and  so  he 
wrote  the  opera  Ermione  upon  the  model  of  Gluck,  or  Berlioz, 
'  or  Wagner — a  sjrstem  of  word-painting.     If  anybody  asked 

*  how  do  you  do  P'  and  the  answer  was  '  perfectly  weU,  as  lively  as 

*  a  bird ;   a]l  the  flutes  and  piccolos  were  to  shoot  up  to  the  top 
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of  tlie  gamut.  If,  on  the  oontrary,  it  was  replied  '  I  am  very 
'  miserable,  and  think  I  am  dying/  down  went  the  clarionettes 
and  bassoons  upon  a  hideous  cuscord.  '  I  tried  to  be  dramatic/ 
said  Bossini,  *  but  found  I  was  only  dull/ 

There  was,  doubtless,  room  for  Kossini  to  amend  his  style ; 
and  he  was  doing  so,  becoming  more  truthfully  lyrical  in  every 
opera  that  he  wrote.  The  Oazza,  without  exhibiting  any 
great  pathos,  abounded  in  passages  of  strong  expression  and 
yivid  description.  This  opera  must  have  been  a  great  advance, 
for  it  took  no  less  than  edxty  rehearsals  before  it  could  be 
launched  on  the  stage.  It  is  the  fashion  to  give  Gluck  the 
credit  of  creating  or  reviving  the  lyrical  drama  in  music,  but 
Handel  had  done  it  long  before.  Handel  could  sit  at  the 
harpsichord  and  play  a  concerto  whilst  there  was  a  grand  duel 
going  on  between  the  hero  and  a  sea  monster,  or  a  troupe  of 
dragons  vomiting  fire ;  but  he  could  truthfully  paint  the  ghost 
scene  in  the  Alcestia,  the  situation  of  Sadamistus  to  his  wife 
Zenobia,  the  miBfortunes  of  Tamerlane,  the  despair  of  Bode* 
linda,  and  of  Csosar  before  the  ashes  of  Pempey.  Many  of  the 
plots  of  HandeFs  operas  are  absurd  and  ridiculous,  but  many, 
again,  are  quite  the  contrary.  Handel  preferred  ^e  voice  for 
the  expression  of  life  and  character,  and  nobody  knew  better 
how  to  dwell  upon  the  words  when  necessaiy.  England,  with 
no  opera  of  her  own,  has,  in  truth,  made  the  grand  opera  of  the 
Continent.  Our  aristocracy  could  not  see  what  Handel  was 
doing ;  but  Gluck  came  here,  and  did  see  it.  He  heard  the 
noble  simplicity  and  the  natural  tone  of  human  feeling  so 
grandly  developed  by  Handel  in  the  great  situations  of  his 
operas,  and  from  what  he  saw  he  evolved  his  new  theoiy  of 
dramatic  writing.  Jomelli  modelled  on  Gluck ;  Mozart  followed 
both ;  Paer,  in  a  measure,  imitcd  Mozart  and  Cimarosa ;  and 
Gherubini  undertook  to  blend  all  schools  together  and  make  a 
pattern  opera  for  the  French  Academy.  Rossini,  in  his  operas 
of  La  Donna  del  Logo,  MaometiOf  Zelmira,  Semiramide,  and 
the  Mo6ie,  was  fifty  yeai-s  before  his  time  in  Italy.  The 
Italians  could  not  understand  him,  and,  taking  a  disgust  to  his 
countrymen,  he  left  Italy  for  Paris.  But  oefore  setting  to 
work  lie  came  over  to  England.  The  King  and  the  Court  were 
delighted  to  honour  him,  and  he  and  his  wife  became  the  lion 
and  lioness  of  the  season.  There  was  no  evening  without  a 
musical  party,  and  Rossini  and  his  wife  made  the  music. 
Occasionally  "r uzzi  and  Dragonetti  strengthened  the  duet.  At 
first  their  appearance  puzzlea  Rossini,  and  he  asked  if  they  had 
their  parts  written  out  for  them.  *  Parts  I '  said  U  Drago ; 
'  that's  not  the  way  things  are  done  in  this  country ;  you  go  on 
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'plajdng  and  eingiiig,  we  shall  come  in  when  neoessaiy.' 
Bossini's  opinion  of  professional  singing  in  England  coincided 
with  that  of  Haydn.  Haydn,  thirty  years  before  Bossini,  bad 
gone  to  one  of  our  theatres  and  heard  one  of  our  best  tenor 
singers ;  he  pronounced  him  '  a  beast ! '  Rossini  said  pur 
vocalists  had  beautiftil  voices,  but  were  execrable  in  their 
methods  of  singing.  Mendelssohn,  five  years  afterwards,  writing 
from  England  to  a  friend  in  Germany,  observed,  '  It  is  im* 
'  possible  to  describe  the  singing  here ;   but  when  I  return,  I 

*  will  give  you  an  example,  and  you  will  roll  off  your  chair  with 

*  laughing.'  Bossini  returned  to  Paiis,  was  installed  in  office, 
and  set  seriously  to  work  to  turn  his  Italian  into  French.  He 
had  learned  from  Paganini  the  secret  of  the  transposition  of  the 
mod^,  and  he  made  this  system  of  removes  the  essential 
features  of  progress  in  his  compositions.  He  retained  his  old 
practice  of  moving  in  patches ;  but  he  had  got  a  familiar  by  his 
side  with  a  crystal  vase,  which  taught  him  that  there  were 
twelve  sounds  m  the  octave,  and  that  every  sound  had  its  reply 
or  twin.  He  invented  a  new  and  spicy  orchestral  score.  He 
curtailed  the  form  of  some  movements,  enlarged  others,  and 
strengthened  the  situation.  In  his  opera  of  William  Tell, 
although  he  had  an  abominable  plot,  the  incidents  were  good 
and  the  situations  mafi;nificent.  He  took  time  to  write  this 
opera,  determining  to  show  what  the  Italian  could  do,  and  how 
much  Frenchmen  had  to  learn.  The  opera  was  and  is  a  master- 
piece  to  all  Europe.  It  has  taught  the  Jew,  Meyerbeer,  how 
to  write ;  and  its  composer  left  the  field  of  the  opera  and  all  its 
glory,  but  with  no  one  to  take  his  mantle.     He  was  asked, 

*  Why  do  you  not  write  P '  his  answer  was,  *  I  want  for  nothing ; 
'  Ihe  ^Parisians  are  a  fickle  set ;  I  might  fail.'  He  had  a  wife  <^ 
peculiar  temperament ;  she  was  older  than  himself,  and  was 
prima  donna  when  he  was  in  a  jacket.  When  he  sold  himsdf 
to  the  Impresario  at  Naples,  this  woman  was  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  Impresario,  and  represented  all  the  leading 
soprano  parts.  She  had  made  some  money,  and  took  a  fancy  to 
Bossini.  Bossini  reciprocated  the  feeling,  and  ultimately 
married  her.  In  fact,  the  sex  had  never  its  proper  influence 
over  Rossini's  mind  or  character ;  and  had  he  been  blessed  with  a 
wife  like  Madame  Mozart,  Madame  Weber,  or  Madame  Men- 
delssohn, he  would  have  made  very  different  music,  and  left,  if 
possible,  a  more  imperishable  name.  When  married,  Madame 
itossini  disliked  new  operas,  new  singers,  the  opportunities  of 
rehearsals,  and  dreaded  the  impressionable  temper  of  her 
husband.  She  was  well  off  in  a  pecuniary  sense ;  so  was  he ; 
and  to  avoid  all  disagreeaUaBi  the  opera  was  abandoned  by  mutual 
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conBent.  But  he  continued  to  compose  single  pieces  for  the 
drawing-room,  and  his  speoimens  in  this  school  of  writing  arp 
beyond  measure  exquisite  and  delicious,  Here  he  beats  Mozart^ 
Beethoven,  and  every  composer  of  this  age  or  any  other  age. 
He  sent  forth  three  trios— Faith^  Hope,  and  Charity — shaped  in 
his  own  peculiar  semi-sacred  style,  and  that  entitled  i^ 
Oarita  is  as  delightful  now  as  when  first  written.  In  truth, 
Bossini  never  took  up  his  pen  without  leaving  a  record  of  some- 
thing remarkable,  oftentimes  of  something  imperishable.  If  he 
was  not  always  the  y€vvr\T^$i  or  creator,  he  was  always  7roi?}r^9, 
the  maker  of  the  new  thing ;  and  made  it  was  in  a  way  no  living 
hand  but  his  could  make  it. 

For  a  time  he  left  Paris,  returned  to  Italy,  and  separated 
from  his  wife,  an  incident  not  imcommon  in  the  me  of  a 
theatrical  musician.  He  had  an  example  in  Paer,  and  a  still 
more  illustrious  one  in  Haydn.  His  wife  dying,  he  left  off 
fishing  and  marketing,  married  again,  and,  returning  to  Paris, 
made  it  his  home.  Next  to  the  Emperor,  he  became  the  first 
man  in  this  city  of  arts  and  artists. 

Innumerable  are  the  anecdotes  reported  of  his  humour, 
which,  early  in  life,  hit  hard  and  raised  many  a  sore,  but  in 
later  years  was  thoughtful  and  gentle,  creating  the  laugh,  but 
leaving  no  sting.  His  one  worry  in  his  old  age  was  the  dis- 
appearance of  melody  in  music.  If  he  went  to  the  theatre,  he 
heard  the  prima  donna  squall  a  walt;s  instead  of  singing  a  song, 
the  hero  dance  about  in  a  polka,  and  the  chorus  roar  with  a 
continued  din,  as  if  an  army  of  Cyclops  were  at  work.  Such 
was  the  condition  of  the  grand  opera.  Should  he  condescend 
.to  go  into  a  minor  theatre,  he  might  hear  Offenbach  exhibiting 
a  series  of  low  dance  tunes  in  a  tableau  of  indecency  incredible 
in  a  Christian  country.  A  bitter  smile  must  have  come  over 
his  face  when  he  remembered  the  abuse  showered  upon  him  by 
Berton,  and  now  saw  to  what  depths  of  degradation  Berton  s 
school  of  music  had  descended.  Nor  did  he  approve  of  the 
Robert^  by  Meyerbeer,  and  the  still  more  disgusting  plot  of 
Famtf  by  Gounod.  Mozart  defiled  his  genius  by  setting 
most  beautiful  music  to  .the  monstrosities  of  the  Magic  Flute 
and  the  stupid  nonsense  of  Don  Juan.  These  operas  are 
rather  sillv  than  specially  evil;  but  in  the  operas  of  the 
Mobert  and  the  Faust  we  find  the  insolent,  though  often 
dull,  expression  of  the  most  vicious  passions  afflicting  humanity. 
The  true  use  of  music  here  has  been  utterly  destroyed ;  that 
which  waa  intended  to  be  the  means  of  comfort  and  joy  has 
been  turned  into  noise  and  howling,  disgracing  the  periormers, 
dishoacraring  ^tbe  art,  and  comptmg  the  puUic.    Kossini  has 
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conjured  up  the  true  spirit  of  soundB.  The  basis  of  dramatio 
art  is  svmpathy;  and  a  grander  opportunity  for  its  employ 
cannot  be  well  conceived  than  that  of  a  festive  celebration  of 
this  mystic  rite  in  the  Latin  Church.  It  is  an  act  of  worahip, 
but  not  one  of  common,  or  people's  worship.  The  congre- 
gation take  no  part  in  it,  except  so  far  as  tliat  at  the  enun- 
ciation of  the  fact  of  the  Incarnation,  and  the  giving  out 
of  the  '  Sanctus,'  all  devoutly  kneel  down,  and  there  is  the  most 
perfect  silence. 

The  history  of  the  opera,  from  the  days  of  Alessandro 
Scarlatti,  its  great  modom  founder,  to  the  time  of  the  destruo- 
tion  of  the  church  guilds  for  sacred  music,  is  the  history  of  the 
progress,  perfection,  waning,  and  general  deterioration  of  the 
music  of  the  mass.  True  art  is  the  expression  of  man's  delight 
in  the  works  of  God ;  and  the  artist  cannot  rightly  exercise 
his  art  without  pleasurej  and  yet  not  for  the  mere  sake  of 
pleasure.  The  moss  was  a  scene  for  work  of  the  right  sort — 
joyous  work ;  for  the  spirit  of  life  is  here  associated  with  the 
spirit  of  sounds,  and  when  this  takes  place,  the  meaning  of 
song  goes  deep.  It  is  the  office  of  music  to  call  up  feelings  of 
the  beautiful,  the  sublime,  and  the  serious ;  and  music  can 
always  meet  the  demands  made  upon  it,  however  mighty  may 
be  the  human  genius  that  seeks  its  aid.  There  was  no  passion, 
no  sense  of  strong  love  and  deep  sufTering,  in  any  form  of 
musical  composition,  until  the  heart  of  the  artist,  sympathizing 
in  the  Cross  of  Christ,  created  the  expression  of  these  feelings, 
and  brought  them  as  an  offering  to  the  altar.  The  music  of  the 
mass  become  a  confession  of  faiui,  a  revelation  of  future  life,^  an 
affecting  portraiture  of  the  facts  following  the  Incarnation. 
Thus  music  acquired  the  power  of  exciting  definite  feeling,  and 
became  a  link  connecting  the  life  of  this  world  with  the  life  to 
come.  Alessandro  Scarlatti,  who  wrote  a  hundred  and  twenty 
operas — double  the  number  by  Rossini — (there  were  giants  in 
those  days),  and  Scarlatti's  pupils,  Porpora,  Durante,  and  Leo, 
were  the  pioneers  in  the  new  roads  of  melody  and  remove,  and 
the  inventors  of  distinctive  forms  expressive  of  prayer  and 
thank&giviDg. 

Music  was  made  to  continue  longer  in  one  set  form,  and  to 
express  more  of  one  interest,  one  particular  condition  of  the 
mind,  than  it  ever  did  before ;  and  m  the  Church  music  by  the 
successors  of  the  great  masters  just  mentioned,  the  silver-toned 
Fergolese  and  the  crystal-mindGd  Lotti,  we  find  great  truth- 
fulness, and  a  clear  demonstration  of  the  power  of  sounds  to 
intensify  the  meaning  of  the '  Glorias '  and '  Creeds '  and  raise  the 
imagination  in- acts  of  Divine  woiahip.    The  iron  irame-woriE 
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been  called  an  infidel ;  Gounod  is  in  orders,  and  said  to  be  a 
pious  man.  We  would  rather  take  tbe  chance  of  Bossini  at 
the  Gates  of  Paradise  than  that  of  either  the  composer  of  the 
Robert  or  the  Faust. 

Our  hero,  in  his  old  age,  did  not  turn  monk  like  Idszt,  nor 
did  he  write  an  oratorio  upon  St.  Elizabeth,  her  roses^  and 
her  stories.  We  wish  he  had,  for  he  would  have  done 
Elizabeth  well ;  much  better  than  he  did  our  Queen  Elizabe^ 
and  Robert  of  Leicester.  He  continued  to  write,  indeed  he 
was  always  writing ;  and  a  sum  of  £2,000  has  been  paid  for 
the  portfolios  containing  these  records  of  his  learning  and 
industry.  It  may  be  truly  said  of  him,  that  he  neyer  delibe- 
rately sat  down  to  embody  in  music  any  scene  tending  to  the 
corrupting  of  morals;  and  to  mark  his  sense  of  the  present 
condition  of  opera,  he  has  left  in  his  will  a  respectable  siim  for 
the  foundation  of  a  musical  academy  in  his  native  town  of 
Pesaro,  and  for  the  production  of  libretti  of  operas  which  shall 
be  free  from  all  taint  and  suspicion  of  immorality,  and  for 
music  which  shall  be  distinguished  in  its  prominent  features  by 
pure  and  beautiful  melody. 

Bossini's  last  publicly-giyen  new  composition  is  a  mass  for 
8oU  yoices  and  chorus.  He  had  attempt^  the  mass  many  years 
before';  and  there  is  a  '  Eyrie '  and  *  Gloria'  published,  written 
in  his  most  ambitious  and  florid  style.  There  is  also  a  mass 
made  up  of  favourite  movements  from  his  many  operas.  Besides 
these  may  be  noted  a  singularly-fine  and  artistic  song  for  a  bass 
voice,  set  to  the  words,  '  Quoniam  tu  solus,'  whicn  must  be 
placed  apart  from  anything  that  we  have  mentioned,  on  account 
of  its  remarkable  originality  and  merit.  His  last,  or  posthu* 
mous  mass,  now  being  heard  in  London,  has  been  purchased  of 
the  widow  at  an  enormous  price,  and  great  attempts  are  being 
made  to  turn  it  into  a  lucrative  speculation.  The  canon  of  the 
mass  is  a  dramatic  performance,  and  can  be,  and  is  made  a 
function  of  imposing  splendour  and  much  magnificence.  The 
massing  of  priests,  acolytes,  choristers,  in  constant  and  varied 
motion  before  the  altar,  blazing  with  light  and  covered  with 
flowers,  the  swinging  of  censors,  the  clouds  of  incense,  the 
sweet  voices  of  the  soli  choir  alternating  with  the  robust  tones 
of  a  nimierous  chorus,  the  mystic  echoes  of  the  orchestra,  and 
the  now  and  then  coming  in  of  the  pealing  organ,  is,  to 
use  Bossini's  favourite  p&ase,  a  grand  situation,  and  one 
demanding  reverence,  elevation,  and  the  highest  effect.  The* 
mass  has  unquestionably  made  all  the  music  m  the  world  that 
is  worthy  of  mention ;  it  has  called  into  play  every  faculty  of 
the  human  mind,  and  brought  out  the  hidden  soul  of  man,  and 
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conjured  up  tlie  true  spirit  of  sounds.  The  basis  of  dramatic 
art  is  sympathy;  and  a  gander  opportunity  for  its  employ 
cannot  be  well  conceived  than  that  of  a  festive  celebration  of 
this  mystic  rite  in  the  Latin  Church.  It  is  an  act  of  worship, 
but  not  one  of  common,  or  people's  worship.  The  congre- 
gation take  no  part  in  it,  except  so  far  as  that  at  the  enun- 
ciation of  the  fact  of  the  Incarnation,  and  the  giving  out 
of  the  *  Sanctus,'  all  devoutly  kneel  down,  and  there  is  the  most 
perfect  silence. 

The  history  of  the  opera,  from  the  days  of  Alessandro 
Scarlatti,  its  great  modem  founder,  to  the  time  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  church  guilds  for  sacred  music,  is  the  history  of  the 
progress,  perfection,  waning,  and  general  deterioration  of  the 
music  of  the  mass.  True  art  is  the  expression  of  man's  delight 
in  the  works  of  God;  and  the  artist  cannot  rightly  exercise 
his  art  without  pleasure^  and  yet  not  for  the  mere  sake  of 
pleasure.  The  mass  was  a  scene  for  work  of  the  right  sort — 
joyous  work ;  for  the  spirit  of  life  is  here  associated  with  the 
spirit  of  sounds,  and  when  this  takes  place,  the  meaning  of 
song  goes  deep.  It  is  the  office  of  music  to  call  up  feelings  of 
the  beautiful,  the  sublime,  and  the  serious;  and  music  can 
always  meet  the  demands  made  upon  it,  however  mighty  may 
be  the  human  genius  that  seeks  its  aid.  There  was  no  passion, 
no  sense  of  strong  love  and  deep  suffering,  in  any  form  of 
musical  composition,  until  the  heart  of  the  artist,  sympathizing 
in  the  Cross  of  Christ,  created  the  expression  of  these  feelines, 
and  brought  them  as  an  offering  to  the  altar.  The  music  of  uie 
mass  became  a  confession  of  faith,  a  revelation  of  future  life;*  an 
affecting  portraiture  of  the  facts  following  the  Incarnation. 
Thus  music  acquired  the  power  of  exciting  definite  feeling,  and 
became  a  link  connecting  the  life  of  this  world  with  the  life  to 
come.  Alessandro  Scarlatti,  who  wrote  a  hundred  and  twenty 
operas — double  the  number  by  Rossini — (there  were  giants  in 
those  days),  and  Scarlatti's  pupils,  Forpora,  Durante,  and  Leo, 
were  the  pioneers  in  the  new  roads  of  melody  and  remove,  and 
the  inventors  of  distinctive  forms  expressive  of  prayer  and 
thanksgiving. 

Music  was  made  to  continue  longer  in  one  set  form,  and  to 
express  more  of  one  interest,  one  particular  condition  of  the 
mind,  than  it  ever  did  before ;  and  in  the  Church  music  by  the 
successors  of  the  great  masters  just  -mentioned,  the  silver-toned 
Pergolese  and  the  crvstal-minded  Lotti,  we  find  great  truth- 
fulness, and  a  clear  aemonstration  of  the  power  of  sounds  to 
intensify  the  meaning  of  the '  Glorias '  and '  Creeds '  and  raise  the 
imagination  in.  acts  of  Divine  worship.    The  iron  frame-work 
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that  bound  Gliuroh  music  to  the  formalitieB  of  canon  and  fiigue 
was  broken,  and  the  axiom  was  laid  down,  that  music  which 
expressed  the  spirit  of  worship — ^that  gave  birth  to  devotional 
impressions — waa  right  music  for  the  Church.  Did  the  com- 
poser himself  pray  in  the  music  to  the  '  Kvrie  eleison  P '  if  so, 
ne  conveyed  that  feeling  to  the  congregation,  and  music  com- 
pleted its  office.  Was  there  joy,  reverence,  high  affection^ 
pathos,  repose,  solemnity,  in  the  different  movements  of  the 
*  Credo,'  and  the  *  Gloria,'  the  '  Agnus  Dei,*  and  the  '  Dona 
'  pacem  P '  If  these  several  emotions  were  in  the  music,  there 
could  be  no  question  about  its  spiritual  character ;  but  if  the  mass 
was  merely  a  series  of  compositions  laid  out  to  display  the  tonal 
dispositions  of  the  key,  the  power  of  the  composer  over  forms 
of  melody,  a  means  of  vocal  display  or  of  mere  orchestral 
colouring,  then  the  mass  was  music,  but  not  worship,  and 
failed  in  its  purport  and  end.  Bossini  had  lived  in  unhappy 
times  ;  he  had  seen  the  foundations  of  Church  music  destroyed, 
and  the  function  of  the  mass  made  an  exhibition — a  sort  of 
ohUd's  plajr  for  the  congregation.  There  was, a  general  infi- 
delity hanging  over  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  even  over  the 
minds  of  the  priests  themselves.  Musicians  ceased  to  be 
apostles,  had  no  wish  to  be  martyrs,  and  degraded  the  music  of 
the  mass  by  making  it  an  exercise  in  certain  conventional 
forms,  each  movement  consisting  of  so  much  harmony  for  so 
many  minutes.  Such  was  the  state  of  Church-music  when  by 
accident  Mozart  went  to  Leipsic,  and  heard  the  effects  of  real 
insight  into  the  spiritual  life  of  music,  and  to  what  extent 
power  over  this,  liie  had  been  granted  to  that  patient  worker, 
Sebastian  Bach.  Mozart  returned  to  Vienna  a  changed  man» 
and  in  his  last  work,  his  Requiem  Mass,  he  developed  what 
he  intended  to  be  a  new  phase  of  worship  in  the  art  of  music. 
He  died,  and  his  mantle  fell  upon  Beethoven,  whose  enthusiastic 
and  energetic  creed  declined  to  bend  itself  to  the  conditions  of 
Church  worship  surrounding  him.  The  '  Kyrie  eleison'  of  his 
last  mass  is  the  most  strongly  expressed  litauy  in  music  that 
the  world  yet  knows.  It  is  the  agony  of  Israel,  '  I  will  not  let 
thee  go ; '  the  expostulation  of  Moses  on  the  Mount,  *  Thou 
canst  not.  Thou  must  not  destroy  this  people  *'• — there  is  the  pro- 
mise, the  oath,  the  irony — '  the  nations  wUl  say  Thou  hast  not 
the  power.'  All  the  emotions  of  love,  faith,  freedom,  and 
reverence  mark  this  wonderful  composition.  In  Bossini's  mass 
there  is  too  great  a  regard  to  outward  musical  effect.  No  one 
can  deny  that  the  composer  has  a  fair  conception  of  what  is 
desirable— a  respectful  attention  to  forms— but  there  is  no  well- 
defined  or  strong  spirit  of  worship.    The  mode  of  exprem^m  is 
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made  more  important  and  stronger  tlian  the  expression  itself, 
and  in  the  admiration  for  the  delicate  and  superlative  skill 
of  the  artist  the  hearer  loses  the  object  of  the  music  itself. 
Congregations  will  worship  Bossini,  and  here  all  worship  will 
stop.  His  mass  is  a  concoction,  a  making  up  of  compositions 
belonging  to  his  different  epochs.  The  three  old-&shioned 
contrapuntal  movements,  the  '  Christe  eleison/  the  fugue  to 
the  '  Gloria,'  and  the  fugue  to  the  '  Credo,'  were  no  doubt 
written  in  the  school-room  sixty  years  ago  when  a  student 
under  Mattei.  Not  so  the  '  Kyrie  eleison,'  the  '  Sanctus,'  the 
'  Benedictus,'  or  the  '  Agnus  Dei  '  and  '  Dona  pacem,'  the  last 
two  forming  one  movement.  In  these  movements  there  is  much 
that  Bossim  intended  as  worship — dignity,  sweetness,  solemnity 
— and  all  expressed  with  the  utmost  skill  and  in  a  manner  truly 
fascinating.  The  last  movement,  the  'Agnus  Dei,'  is  most 
beautiful,  the  primal  text  or  subject  with  which  he  works 
being  this : — 


dokt. 


Aff   -   nw  De   -   -   -   1      qui    tol  >  lis   peo    •    o»  >  to    aum  -  di 


And  at  the  conclusion  of  this  litany  for  the  solo  voice  the 
great  body  of  choralists  interplead  with  the  following  beautiful 
prayer : — 


Do  -  na     no  -  bia  ^    pa   -    oem 


?  f  ^  ? 

Do  -  na      no  -  Difl 


The  form  the  movement  takes  in  its  progress  is  that  of  re- 
moving, by  what  is  called  the  apposition  of  the  modes.  The 
key  of  E  minor  passes  into  its  sextihan  relation,  C  minor,  and  by 
the  same  analogy  the  remove  is  made  to  E  flat  minor.  Thus 
the  choralists  find  themselves  called  upon  to  sing  the  same 
litany  in  E  flat  minor  with  no  less  than  six  flats  for  the  signa- 
ture, which  just  before  they  had  sang  in  E  natural  minor,  with 
one  sharp.  j)ut  the  removes  have  been  so  clear  and  so  natural, 
that  all  can  be  sung  without  perplexitv  or  embarrassment. 
The  return  to  the  key  is  made  as  definitely  and  sweetly  as  the 
removes  from  it.  E  flat  passes  to  its  trine,  C  flat,  which,  by 
change  of  notation,  becomes  B  natural,  the  dominant  and 
leading  sound  to  repose  on  E  natural,  the  tonio.    Then  follows 
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the  coda^  the  prayer  of  the  solo  voice  and  accompanying  choms, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  crescendo.  Finely  and  grandly, 
indeed,  is  expressed  this  crescendo.  In  Rossini's  mind  it  was 
the  situation — ^the  point  to  elevate ;  and  he  employs  all  the 
means  he  has  at  command  in  the  combination  of  voices  and 
orchestra,  and  the  selection  of  the  strongest  and  closest  divi- 
sions of  the  gamut. 


ens* 


The  great  work  by  which  posterity  will  measure  Hossini  is 
his  rendering  of  the  world-renowned  Stabat  Mater  of  Jacobus 
de  Benedictis,  the  hymn  sung  in  honour  of  the  Holy  Virgin 
at  the  foot  of  the  Cross.  This  solemn  and  affecting  lyric,  now 
nearly  five  hundred  years  old,  so  simple  and  yet  so  Gothic 
in  character,  has,  with  its  sister  hymn,  the  Dies  Irce,  proved 
an  imchanging  favourite  with  the  Boman  CathoUc  musicians. 
Mozart  had  set  the  Dies  Tree,  and,  like  a  true  composer, 
discovered  the  situation.  Anything  more  grand,  solemn,  or 
imbued  with  deeper  emotion,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive.  It 
commences  with  the  sixteenth  verse : — 

'  Confutatis  maledictis, 
Flammis  acribus  addictis, 
Yoca  me  cum  benedictis.' 

This  musical  scene  is  built  on  the  old  story ;  in  one  view  there 
are  but  six  sounds  in  the  octave,  and  the  seventh  is  the  hidden 
spirit  of  sounds.  There  is  a  gloom  and  magnitude  about  the 
movement  unusual  even  with  Mozart,  and  it  concludes  with 
a  deeply-sustained  and  devotional  repose  effected  by  a  gradual 
diininuendo ;  that,  of  course,  appealed  to  the  experienced  intellect 
and  tried  taste  of  a  sensational  composer  like  Rossini.  '  Ah,' 
said  he, '  I  know  not  how  much  Mozart  may  have  written  of  the 
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*  Bequiem  Mass,  but  I  do  know  he  wrote  tlie  "  Confdtatis/' 
'  What  a  scene  I  and  what  a  decrescendo  /' 

About  the  year  1832  he  was  asked  by  a  Spanish  friend  to 
write  some  music  in  a  large  way  for  one  of  the  hymns  of  the 
Church,  and  it  was  suggests!  he  should  take  the  Sf/ibat  Mater. 
He  objected,  saying  that  Pergolese  had  done  it  so  well  and  so 
finely,  that,  although  a  hundred  years  had  passed,  he  feared  that 
nothing  more  could  be  made  of  it.  He  looked  at  it ;  there  was 
the  situation — 

Inflammatns  at  accensas, 
Per  te,  Virgo,  sim  defensns, 
la  die  judiciL 
Fac  me  cinice  custodiri, 
Morte  Christi  pnemuniri, 
Confoveri  gratia.' 

There  must  always  be  some  story,  some  little  romance,  connected 
with  a  great  musical  work.  There  was  with  the  Bequiem 
Mass  of  Mozart ;  there  is  with  the  Stabat  Mater  of  Rossini. 
The  Stabat  was  not  to  be  made  public ;  it  was  to  belong  to 
some  one  else,  not  the  composer ;  and  then  Rossini  was  ill,  and 
unable  to  write  it  all,  and  Tadolini  was  called  in  to  help  him  ; 
and  thus  for  ten  years  this  magnificent  work  was  kept  secret. 
The  Spanish  friend  for  whom  Rossini  wrote  the  work  dies,  when 
suddenly  a  great  hubbub  is  made  about  a  Rossini  Stabat  Mater, 
and  it  was  advertised  for  publication  by  a  well  known  Parisian 
house.  Rossini  interfered ;  the  law  checked  the  speculator,  the 
composer  reconsidered  his  work,  turned  out  the  movements  by 
Tadolini,  and  entirely  re-wrote  it  for  four  of  the  greatest  singers 
in  the  world.  He  was  then  living  at  Bologna,  about  fifty 
years  old,  driving  about  the  streets  in  a  queer  chaise  of  the 
shabbiest  description,  drawn  by  a  mule  and  driven  by  a  black 
boy  with  bare  legs.  His  dress  was  a  suit  of  complete  yellow 
nankeen,  low  shoes,  white  stockings,  white  straw  hat,  and  a 
great  red  cotton  umbrella.  When  at  home,  he  sat  before  a  lon^ 
oval  table  heaped  with  music  paper.  He  had  no  musical 
library ;  he  carried  all  that  was  worth  reading  or  remembering 
in  his  head.  When  speaking  of  his  works,  and  what  of  them 
would  live,  although  he  alluded  to  the  Barbiere,  Otello,  and 
William  Tell,  he  omitted  to  mention  the  Stabat  Mater,  a 
work  infinitely  bOToud  either  of  the  three,  because  perfect. 
The  setting  of  a  lone;  hymn  of  fixed  metre — ^wanting  in  all 
poetical  ornament,  and  deriving  all  its  grand  and  solemn  effect 
trom  a  plain  statement  of  facts — ^was  no  ordinary  trial  to  a 
oompoeer  of  Rossini's  calibre.    The  only  fault  he  could  find 
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with  Pergolese  was  that  his  version  wanted  elevation,  Rossim, 
therefore,  wrote  in  his  highest  style.  The  entire  Btabat  is 
an  inspiration,  a  model  to  composers,  the  very  essence  of 
artistic  craft  in  the  production  of  sustained  and  continued  effect. 
None  but  the  highest  genius  could  conceive  such  strains  of 
glorious  thought,  such  variety  of  exquisite  forms.  It  was  per- 
formed to  the  unbounded  delight  of  the  four  great  singers,  a 
well  trained  chorus,  a  magnificent  orchestra,  and  to  audiences 
never  tired  of  hearing  it.  Rossini's  commentary  upon  all  this 
was  short  and  simple :  '  After  all,*  he  said,  *  it  is  only  mczzo-serio, 
and  I  wrote  it  to  oblige  a  friend.' 

He  was  most  appropriately  committed  to  the  tomb  with  the 
music  of  his  Stahat  Mater,  and  his  Requiem  Mass  was  made  up 
from  this  hjnnn,  the  Stabat  by  Pergolese,  a  movement  from 
Mozart's  Mequiem,  and  the  prayer  from  the  Mosie — ^the  Lutheran 
choral  by  Christian  Flor.  The  mass  was  performed  at  Paris,  in 
the  splendid  new  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  ambassadors 
from  the  different  Courts,  the  Institute  of  France,  every  one 
connected  with  the  French  and  Italian  operas  being  present ; 
and,  as  Rossini  was  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and 
entitled  to  military  honours,  a  guard  of  honour  of  the  51st 
Regiment  Uned  the  nave.  The  coffin  was  covered  with  flowers, 
evergreens,  and  decorations;  on  all  sides  were  laurel- wreaths 
interspersed  with  the  choicest  flowers.  But  it  is  only  justice  to 
say  that  the  simple  duet  from  Pergolese's  Stabaty  sung  by  Alboni 
and  Patti,  produced  the  highest  and  most  emotional  effect  on 
the  part  of  the  congregation. 

Rossini  lived  for  this  world,  and  he  was  specially  an  exponent 
of  the  powers  of  the  human  voice,  an  interpreter  of  the  variety 
of  language  rhythms,  always  composing  with  the  express  view  of 
affording  pleasure  and  delight  by  the  most  deUcate,  intelligible, 
and  perfect  means.  He  had  great  perception  and  great  memory ; 
and  his  tact  in  fixing  upon  the  true  sittMtionf  and  what  he  called 
elevating  the  scene,  are  the  causes  of  his  power  over  his  auditors. 
In  some  respects  he  was  like  Handel,  for  he  never  miscalculated 
his  powers,  and  was  always  ready  when  called  upon.  Consider 
Handel  in  the  situation  of  the  Jephtha  at  the  words,  '  And  lash 
me  into  madness — horrid  thought  I '  Again,  in  the  Saul,  at 
the  raising  by  the  witch  of  the  prophet  Samuel,  when  Saul  tells 
him  '  God  hath  forsaken  me,'  and  Samuel's  answer.  Again,  at 
the  greatest  musical  climax  ever  penned — the  mountain  heaped 
upon  the  mountain — ^the  climax  in  the  Israel  in  Egypt  following 
the  rush  of  the  waters  and  the  overwhelming  of  Pharaoh  and 
his  host ;  that  grand  chorus,  '  The  people  shall  hear,'  and  know 
who  ha^  done  all  this,  and  how  it  was  done.     *  By  the  groatn< 
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of  thine  arm/  a  passage  which  ought  to  be  printed  in  letters  of 

Sid.  In  all  these  situations  Handel  is  electric  and  deoisiyet 
ozart  is  always  fertile,  generally  happy  in  his  situations,  and 
never  more  natural  or  in  grander  form  than  in  his  '  Domine '  of 
the  Requiem  Mass.  All  lignt,  hope,  and  peace  rest  upon  the  oath 
given  to  'Abraham  and  his  seed- for  ever  ; '  and  upon  the  ex* 
pression  of  that  oath  Mozart  throws  all  his  strength  and  all  his 
BOuL  It  is  magnificent.  Rossini  had  not  the  first  intention  so 
peculiarly  the  gift  of  Handel  and  Mozart ;  and  his  exalted 
effects  are  more  the  results  of  consideration  and  the  applica- 
tion of  musical  means,  than  the  intense  outpouring  of  vivid 
thought.  But  we  are  upon  ground  that  he  deprecated.  To  one 
who  was  comparing  the  Don  Juan  with  the  William  Tell  he 
remarked,  '  No,  no ;  the  two  works  must  not  be  brought 
*  together.  1  am  not  of  the  same  plane  with  Mozart ;  there 
'  can  be  no  parallel.'  After  all,  the  highest  proof  of  his  genius 
is  that  he  has  his  own  level,  moves  in  his  own  orbit,  and  has  no 
parallel. 
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(bAThe  Gladstone  Government.    By  A  Templab.     Hurst  and 
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Maziebb  Brady,  D.D.     London :  Strahan. 
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On  the  18th  of  October,  1865,  Lord  Palmerston  died,  and 
Consols  fell  a  quarter  per  cent.  A  few  days  later,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, visiting  C^lasgow,  was  presented  with  the  freedom  of  that 
city,  and,  alluding  to  the  heavy  losses  which  the  country  had 
recently  sustained  in  the  ranks  of  official  life,  said : — 

« It  has  been  my  lot  to  follow  to  the  grave  seyei^l  of  those  distin- 
fftdsbed  men  who  have  been  called  from  the  scene  of  their  honourable 
Ubours— not,  Indeed,  before  they  had  acquired  the  esteem  and  confi- 
dence of  the  country,  but  still  at  a  period  when  the  minds  and  exiMO- 
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tations  of  their  fellow-conntrymen  wei'e  fondly  fixed  upon  the  thongfat 
of  what  they  might  yet  achieve  for  the  public  good.  Two  of  your 
own  countrymen — Lord  Elgin  and  Lord  Dalhousie — ^Lord  Canning, 
Lord  Herbert,  Sir  George  Comewall  Lewis,  and  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, by  some  singular  dispensation  of  Providence,  have  been  swept 
away  in  the  ^1  maturity  of  their  faculties  and  in  the  early  stages  of 
middle  life ;  a  body  of  men  strong  enough  of  themselves  in  all  the 
gifts  of  wisdom  and  of  knowledge,  of  experience  and  of  eloquence,  to 
have  equipped  a  Cabinet  for  the  service  of  the  country.  And  there- 
fore, my  Lord,  when  I  look  back  upon  the  years  that  have  passed, 
though  they  have  been  joyful  years  in  many  respects,  because  they 
have  been  years  in  which  the  Parliament  of  this  country  has  earned 
firesh  and  numerous  titles  to  the  augmented  confidence  of  its  citizens ; 
they  are  mournful,  in  that  I  seem  to  see  the  long  procession  of  the 
figures  of  the  dead,  and  I  feel  that  those  who  are  left  behind  are^  in 
one  sense,  solitary  upon  the  stage  of  public  life.' 

This  long  list  of  deaths,  so  feelingly  alluded  to,  culminated  in 
the  death  of  the  veteran  statesman,  who,  more  than  any  other 
man  in  the  country,  embodied  in  its  most  dignified  form  the 
last,  slow,  and  protracted  stage  of  a  memorable,  but  evanescent, 
phase  in  our  history — ^the  phase  of  happy  and  thankful  political 
eclecticism.  Unconsciously  as  he  spokci  Mr.  Gladstone  stood  on 
the  boundary  line  between  the  old  and  the  new ;  himself,  while 
burying  the  past,  the  typical  representative  of  the  future.  True, 
Earl  Russell  succeeded  to  the  office  of  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Lord  Palmerston.  True,  Lord 
Clarendon  succeeded  to  the  Foreign  Office,  which  he  now  again 
occupies.  In  the  other  offices,  there  was  no  change  from  the 
Palmerstonian  Cabinet,,  and  if  the  appointment,  a  few  weeks 
later,  of  Mr.  Goschen  to  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  and  a  seat  in 
the  Cabinet,  was  no  insignificant  symptom  of  a  new  order  of 
things  in  the  political  world,  still  the  general  foreboding  of  the 
older  school  of  politicians  had  little  definite  material  to  work  upon. 
The  sudden  fall  in  Consols  following  the  death  of  one  single  states- 
man in  a  time  of  peace,  and  in  a  land  of  statesmen,  seemed 
like  an  erratic  fall  in  the  barometer  on  a  midsummer's  day  in 
the  full  blaze  of  sunshine.  But  so  swiftly  revolves  the  modem 
wheel,  so  large  are  the  arrears  of  past  centuries,  upon  which  the 
sudden  light  of  steam  and  telegraph  and  million-eyed  press  has 
fallen  within  one  brief  generation,  so  momentous  the  drift  of 
accumulated  thought,  and  the  daily  flood  of  public  opinion,  once 
turned  in  any  direction,  that  half  as  many  months  as  the  years 
Lord  Palmerston  had  spent  in  the  House  of  Commons,  saw 
Lord  Derby's  famous  'leap  in  the  dark,'  household  suffrage 
enthroned,  the  premiership  in  quick  succession  of  two  self-made 
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CommonerB,  in  the  presence  of  numerous  ofJier  statesmen  of 
iirst-rate  calibre,  and  the  now  already  certain  triumph  of  the 
grandest  act  of  political  reparation  and  political  magnanimity 
on  record — the  solemn  abdication  of  that  dearest  of  human 
privileges,  the  badg^  of  religious  ascendancy,  by  the  rich 
and  powerful  majority  in  favour  of  the  poor  ana  powerless 
minority. 

We  have  dwelt  in  this  journal,  at  different  times  and  at  great 
length,  imon  both  the  great  questions  of  the  last  three  years — 
upon  Reform  and  the  Irish  Church  question.*  The  topics  con- 
nected with  both  are  absolutely  threadbare.  Mr.  Gladstone's 
final  accession  to  power,  and  his  statesmanship,  have  far  larger 
than  personal  issues.  More,  perhaps,  than  any  other  salient  met 
in  our  parliamentary  annals,  they  mark  the  rapidly  rising  tide 
of  vast  national  changes;  and  it  is  well  to  accustom  our  mind  to 
these  chanffes,  for  they  are  imminent,  and  they  will  certainly 
happen.  Ihose  who  know  this  journal,  know  that  it  is  no 
apostle  of  revolution — ^they  know  that  for  this  country  at  least 
we  do  not  believe  even  in  the  possibility  of  revolution — ^if,  by 
revolution,  is  intended  any  sudden  cataclysm  of  classes,  or 
violent  displaoement  of  the  existing  hierarchy  of  institutions. 
But  that  we  have  stepped  into  a  new  time,  let  those  doubt  who 
dare  not  look  in  the  face  what  lies  before  them.  That  the  reign 
of  unequal  privilege,  and  every  reUo  of  unequal  ascendancy,  is 
swiftly,  we  know  not  how  swiftly,  drawing  to  a  close,  they  may 
be  certain,  and  ought  to  rejoice. 

Much  stress  has  been  laid  by  writers  of  all  kinds  upon  the 
tenacity  of  the  British  Constitution,  its  wonderful  growth,  its 
almost  fossil  antiquity,  its  strange  and  all  but  supernatural  im- 
movability.  Mucn  of  this  has  been  true,  and  much  will  remain 
true.  But  there  is  one  thing  more  persistent  still,  and  that  is 
the  action  of  time.  Time  and  the  slow  and  tedious,  but  unflag- 
ging^ accumulation  of  minute  influences  have  at  last  created 
such  an  overwhelming  reservoir  of  force  that  even  the  British 
Constitution  must  surrender,  and  surrender  not  only  to  the  imi- 
versal  law  of  slow  and  inevitable  alteration,  but,  owing  to  the 
extraordinary  circumstances  of  an  exceptionid  epoch,  to  vast  and 
even  rapid  change.  For  this  universal  necessity — universal  in 
all  times — ^bears  in  the  present  day  a  very  unusual  significanoei 
complicated  as  it  is  by  a  state  of  things  so  new,  so  recent — to 
travel  no  further  back  than  our  own  memories — so  unexpected,  so 
wholly  beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of  the  wildest  political  en- 
thusiast, that  political  disquisition  has  suddenly  become  an  entirely 

•  « British  Quarterly,'  July,  1866 ;  January,  1867 ;  July,  1867 ;  April, 
1869. 
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newand  almost  virgin  fields    Who,  fifty^  forty,  thirty  years  ago 
would  have  entered  into  any  ordinary  political  argument  upon 
the  supposition  that  he  would  soon  communicate  with  New  Y<»*ky 
or  even  Calcutta,  more  quickly  than  he  could  formerly  send  a 
message  a  few  miles  out  of  London,  or  that  he  wduld  soon  be 
able  to  get  to  America  with  more  speed  and  vastly  less  trouble 
than   his  father  got   to  Edinburgh!     The  slow  and  gradual 
transition  from  the  hack  and  saddle-bags  of  our  forefathers  to  the 
swift  and  brilliant  coach-and-four  of  very  recent  days,  so  recent 
that  coach-and-four  lingers  among  us  still, — ^was  a  natural 
sequence,  a  slow  but  natural  development.     Politics  might  travel 
as  fast,  but  no  faster.     The  discovery  however,  so  wholly  unfore* 
seen,  of  locomotion  by  steam  and  communication  by  telegraph, 
has  occasioned  a  rupture  in  the  continuity  of  political  precedent 
not  unlike  what  the  sudden  translation  to  a  planet  would  be, 
where,  other  things  remaining  the  same,  time  and  space,  so 
far  as  we  were  concerned,   should  be  practically  abrogated. 
Under  such  circumstances,  those  who  go  on  arguing  in  the 
old  grooves  and  upon  the  old  precedents  of  the  time-honoured 
periods  required  to  decide  political  questions,  with   the   good 
old  constitutional  drags  and  delays — *  ten  years  for  this,'  'twenty 
years  for  that,'   thirty  years  for  the  other'  —  seem  to  na 
uttle  short  of  political  lunatics.     Every  day  we  hear  people 
talk  of  steam,  and  telegraph,  and  press,  just  as  they  talk  of 
the  sun,  moon,  and  stars;  which  they  see,  indeed,  with  the 
naked  eye,  but  realize  no  more  than  the  vacant  boor  who  gases, 
ox-like,  at  the  firmament.     They  use  the  phrases,  '  annihilation 
of  time,'  '  annihilation  of  space ;'  but  they  use  them  idly,  and 
live  on  placidly  in  the  assumption,  that  since  men  are  men, 
and  women  women  still — steam,  or  no  steam — ^things  are  what 
they  were,  only  rather  more  comfortable  than  before.     Nor 
is  there  any  harm  in  this,  any  more  than  there  is  in  men's 
being  familiar  with  the  circle  and  the  square,  without  knowing 
their  properties.    The  disadvantage,  however,  lies  not  in  the 
ignorance,  but  in  the  assumption  of  knowledge — namdy,  that 
because  they  have  studied  constitutional  history  under  different 
conditions  of  time  and  space,  the  precedents  they  have  learned 
by  rote  are  available  still  without  adaptation  or  change.     Nine* 
tenths  of  the  nonsense  we  hear  talked  about '  the  haste '  and 
*  ittshness,'  the  '  implacability '  and  *  recklessness,'  of  the  minis- 
ters now  in  power;   nine-tenths  of  the  trash  talked  about 
'political  reaction,' — that  silliest  of  political  bugbears, — ^would 
be  simply  impossible  to  those^  who  now  have  recourse  to  them, 
if  they  realized  the  conditions  of  their  own  time.     In  days 
when  it  took  a  whole  fortnight  before  tidings  from  one  end  of 
the  country  reached  the  other,  the  propagation  of  newe  and 
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cotinter-news  might  not  inaptly  be  likened  to  the  concentric 
circles  and  connter-circles  gradually  unfolding  round  the  stones 
dropped  into  a  lake  at  opposite  ends.    What  action  and  reaction 
took  place,  what  coil  and  recoil  throughout  the  kingdom,  what 
a  babel  and  confusion  of  political  tongues,  what  conflagration 
of  political  cries  and  counter-cries,  we  know  or  may   read. 
Then,  indeed,  statesmen   might   pause,  and,  listening  to  the 
tumult,  doubt  their  ears,  or  challenge  the  voice  of  the  nation. 
Then,  indeed,  they  might  be  deceived  on  inadequate  evidence, 
and,  as  the  surging  political  crowd  swayed  hither  and  thither 
in  the  twilight  of  imperfect  information,  believe  in  fitftd  reac- 
tions and  probable  revulsions  jof  political  sentiment.     All  that 
now  is  past.    The  reign  of  political  twilight,  pitch  and  toss, 
party  hocus  pocus,   is  at  an  end.    As  is  the  roll  of  doily 
trains  in  comparison  with  the  holiday  gilt  coach,  so  is  the 
daily  tide  of  infohnation  throughout  the  realm.    In  one  day, 
and  day  by  day,  the  circle  of  intelligence  is  complete.    Day  by 
day,  from  land's  end  tQ  land's  end,  every  single  mdividual  who 
takes  a  part  in  the  political  drama  is  apprised  of  every  material 
fact  connected  with  any  pending  controversy.    Not  onlv  so,  but 
while  he  sleeps  his  own  organ  and  the  rival  organ  of  opinion 
have  commented  on  such  facts,  and,  thanks  to  the  press — million* 
tongued  progeny  of  those  undreamt  monsters,  steam  and  tele- 
graph—all the  arguments  that  can  be  mustered  on  one  side  or 
other  of  the  question,  practical,   theoretical,  political,   moral, 
religious,  historical,  sentimental,  have  all  been  hammered  inside 
out,  winnowed,  sifted,  stored,  or  cast  away,  before  many  days  are 
over.    Is  there  a  single  vital  argument  for  or  against  the  dis- 
establishment and  disendowment  of  the  Irish  Church  adduced 
during  the  last  twelve  months,  which  had  not  been  already 
brought  forward,  answered,  recast,  dissected,  re-dissected,  within 
the  i&st  month,  the  first  fortnight,  of  the  introduction  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Suspensory  Bill  last  year.    We  should  be  surprised 
if  even  one  could  be  pointed  to  of  the  slightest  weight  or  rele- 
vancy.    Those  who  talk  with  half  a  sneer  of  the  press  as  a 
separate  estate  generally  fail  altogether  to  grasp  the  full  import  of 
their  own  sneer.    In  the  present  day,  and  in  a  free  country  like 
this,  the  press  has  two  totaUv  distinct  effects,  neither  of  which  can 
be  overrated.     The  Press  is  indeed  a  preliminary  Parliament. 
Hiere  is  a  large  body  of  men,  each  of  whom,  from  the  mere 
natural  history  of  the  case,  is  a  picked  man,  who  has  gravitated 
to  his  post  by  the  most  natural  of  aU  laws  of  competition,  and 
may  be  looked  upon,  taking  fair  averages,  as  a  type  of  the  right 
man  in  the  right  place.     This  body  is  distributed  all  over  the 
realm,*  and  its  whole  and  sole  pursuit,  hour  by  hour,  day  by 
day,  week  by  week,  month  by  month|  year  by  year,  is  to  study 
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every  practical  and  theoretical  question  that  can  bear  in  any  war 
upon  the  course  of  legislation.    These  men  not  only  deal  with 

Snerals — the  daily  necessity  of  daily  utterance  necessarily  brings 
fore  them  every  particular  of  every  subject  discussed.  Almost 
at  a  moment's  notice  they  have  learnt  to  lay  their  finger  upon 
the  precise  information  wanted.    They  have  learnt  to  know  where 


pulls 

must  be  listened  to,  because  it  carries  weight — whose  disreffarded, 
because  without  support.  Long  before  a  question  breaks  into 
the  light  upon  the  central  stage,  these  men  hold  all  ito  local 
threads  with  perfect  command  in  their  hands.  Their  whole  life 
being  devoted  to  this  purpose,  they  not  only  can,  they  really  do, 
most  absolutely  and  most  completely,  represent  the  local  feeling 
at  any  given  moment  on  any  given  question  all  over  the  country. 
The  consequence  is,  that  in  a  country  where  both  sides  and  all 
parties  have  absolute  freedom,  and  the  action  of  the  press  covers 
the  whole  land  within  one  beat  of  twenty  •four  hours,  the  nation 
really  does  know  and  express  its  own  mind  from  da^  to  day, 
absolutely,  clearly,  unequivocally,  unmistakeably,  and  if  any  are 
sincerely  deceived  about  it,  it  can  only  be  those  who  get  frightened 
by  the  loud  cries  of  a  minority. 

Of  course,  there  are  persons  who  think  an  established  majority 
can  be  frightened  by  war-whoops  and  loud  assertions,  as  young 
swarms  are  turned  out  of  their  course  by  the  clatter  of  drums 
and  kettles.  Men  like  Mr.  Disraeli  do  not  fall  into  this  mistake. 
They  have  learnt  to  read  their  lesson.  They  know  that  where 
the  tree  has  fallen  it  will  lie.  They  do  not  expose  themselves  to 
annihilation  by  remaining  obstinately,  after  battle  lost,  under 
the  enemies'  suns.  They  seek  fresh  entrenchments,  recast  their 
guns,  or  maybe  they  remodel  their  artillery,  reform  their  organi- 
sation— above  all  they  look  to  ultimate  fields  of  conquest  or 
resistance.  Mr.  Disraeli  is  not  thin-skinned.  No  false  sentiment 
ever  led  him  to  abandon  an  impregnable  position.  His  attitude 
during  the  Irish  Church  debate  has  been  at  once  dignified  and 
melancholy— dignified,  for  he  seemed  only  too  plainqr  to  say  to 
those  to  whom,  in  an  unlucky  moment,  against  the  voice  of  his 
intellect,  he  had  in  youth  granted  his  services,  '  I  can  serve  yon 
'  no  further  in  this  cause ;  there,  take  tiiese  amendments  as  the 
^most  fitting  symbol  of  your  infatuation,  the  most  fitting  irony 
'  upon  my  own  consistency,  if  in  nothing  else,  at  least  in  your 
^  service.'  Melancholy  it  is  to  think  that  twenty-five  years  ago 
he  was  statesman  enough  to  pronounce  a  very  opposite  speech — a 
roeech  which  was  twenty-five  years  in  advance  of  the  country — 
that  by  his  own  confession  he  holds  to  those  opinions  still,  and 
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that  the  Nemeais  of  his  early  choice  should  have  fallen  upon  the 
greatest  qaestion  of  the  day,  thereby  placing  him  on  the  wrong 
side^  against  his  own  foresight  in  the  one  chosen  field  of  his  early 
ambition.*  If  we  yentnre  on  such  ground,  it  is  in  no  hostile 
spirit  of  impertinent  triumph.  Far  n>om  it.  Nor  do  we  dwell 
upon  the  topic  to  insult  a  statesman  whose  singular  career  would 
be  meteoric  had  it  not  been  so  persistently  slow,  and  which,  with 
its  personal  poetry,  will  certainly  one  day  belong  to  the  thauma« 
tnrgy  of  English  constitutional  history.  This  is  a  wonderful 
country,  and  in  nothing  more  wonderful  than  the  tremendous 
odds  against  which  the.  ablest  men  and  the  most  persistent 
ambitions  have  to  contend  in  coming  to  the  front.  We  have 
never  spoken  of  Mr.  Disraeli  without  the  respect  due  to  a  great 
opponent.  But  what  we  desire  to  point  out  is,  how  time  has 
shown,  by  a  minute  comparison  ranging  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  the  differences  between  Mr.  Disracdi  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, and  enabled  us  to  gauge  very  nicely  the  ultimate  advan« 
tages  and  disadvantages  in  the  original  constitution  of  both  men, 
viewed  in  reference  to  their  public  utility.  It  is  true  that  on  one 
side  we  have  a  chapter  of  autobiography,  which  even  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's enemies  have  thought  candid  enough  in  its  confessions  to 
be  revelled  in,  and  that  we  do  not  possess  the  corresponding 
chapter  on  the  other.  But  the  public  lives  and  acts  of  both  men, 
their  recorded  speeches,  and  on  Mr.  Disraeli's  side  a  crowd  of 
novels,  in  which  ne  has  painted  in  brilliant  and  indelible  colours 
the  early  ideals  of  his  political  lucubrations  and  aspirations,  are 
open  to  all. 

There  are  men,  who  will  not  scruple  to  impute  any  motive 
whatever  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  if  vou  wait  to  hear  them,  but  wha 
fl^  into  paroxysms  of  indignation  if  you  venture  to  analyse  Mr 
Disraeli  s  career.  Their  anger  we  must  endure  as  we  may.  It 
is  no  doubt  too  much  the  fashion  to  speak  of  Mr.  Disraeli  as  a 
mere  mountebank  and  juggler.  We  cannot  agree  in  this  view. 
What  Mr.  Disraeli's  Apologia  pro  pitd  sud  may  be,  he  may 
never  condescend  to  tell  posterity.  In  the  absence  of  such 
a  document,  using  only  such  materials  as  are  patent  to  the 
world,  and  the  public  nreedom  of  public  discussion,  we  should 
say,  that  Mr.  Disraeli  started  in  life  totally  unprejudiced,  and 
with  that  perfect  disinvoltura  of  conception,  which  enabled  him 
to  generaluee  calmly  the  rival  views  of  aU  the  rival  parties  in  the 
State.  Nothing  is  so  remarkable  in  his  novels  as  the  pervading 
attitude  of  unattached  philosopher,  looking  down  upon  the 

*  '  It  soemed  to  mo  thon,*  he  is  reported  to  havo  said,  <  when  I  said 

•  what  I  believed,  that  nobody  lifitened  to  me.    Now,  when  I  say  what 

*  nobody  believes,  everybody  listens  to  me.*  Perhaps  the  saddest  words 
ever  spccen  by  a  patient  man. 
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machinery  of  State  from  a  higher  point  of  yiew ;  able  at  will  to 
drape  himself  indifferently  in  the  garb  of  the  most  opposite  fac- 
tions, understanding  all,  behind  all  scenes,  handling  their  wires, 
dandling  their  puppets,  furbishing  their  artillery,  superintending 
their  riw  fireworks,  and  yet  in  calm  irony  painting  each  party's 
caricature  before  their  own  eyes  with  such  superb  audacity,  that 
all  parties  clapped  their  hands,  agreed  if  in  nothing  else,  yet  in 
applauding  this  truly  droU  and  brilliant  fellow.  But  if  he 
looked  very  impartially  on  all  the  rival  powers  in  Hke  State, 
and,  partly  owing  to  his  natural  descent,  partly  from  natural 
temperament,  was  personally  removed  from  the  political  passion 
of  any  of  those  parties,  this  did  not  exempt  him  from  passions  of 
his  own,  of  a  very  peculiar  kind;  and  here,  if  we  are  not 
deceived,  will  be  found  the  key  to  his  career.  Kot  one  of  Mr. 
Disraeli's  novels  but  directly  or  indirectly  reveals  a  youth 
deeply  impressed  by  three  things : — 

(1)  The  intricate  magnificence  of  our  constitution,  looked  at 
externally  as  a  historical  phenomenon ; 

(2)  The  irresistible  fascination,  which  the  splendour  of  our 
historical  aristocracy  exerted  socially  over  his  early  ambition,  a 
splendour,  whose  mingled  arrogance  fired  his  imagination  and 
pricked  his  pride ; 

(3)  The  scorn  with  which  he  met  scorn  of  his  dejected  race— - 
a  race,  in  his  eyes,  a  believer  in  blood,  far  superior  to  their  own. 

It  is  impossible,  we  think,  to  study  Mr.  Disraeli's  novels,  his 
iq>eeches,  his  public  acts,  without  feelmg  at  every  turn  that  they 
are  all  influenced  by  this  threefold  passion.  It  explains  all  his 
subsequent  strength  and  all  his  subsequent  weakness.  It 
explains,  for  instance,  his  easy  choice  in  early  life  of  one  or 
other  of  the  political  sides,  altnough  in  point  of  political  prin- 
ciple the  side  ne  chose  was  opposed  to  the  natural  political  bias 
for  the  time  being  of  almost  aU  modem  Jews.  If  his  choice  was 
easy,  it  was  only  because,  with  such  an  abstract  conception  of 
the  theory  of  an  ideal  constitution,  the  rival  parties  in  it  seemed 
very  much  like  rival  regiments  on  a  field-day,  told  off  to  occupy 
rival,  but  principally  ed^ow  positions.  If  one  set  of  men  left 
tiie  ground,  anotner  would  occupy  it.  If  the  Venetian  fiimilies 
were  dethroned,  ^  Toun^  England,'  that  is  to  say,  another  group 
of  *</amilie8y'  would  sit  m  their  place.  The  furniture  mi^t  be 
dhanced,  the  spirit  modernised,  but  on  the  whofe  this  pheno- 
i^enal  constitution  appeared  to  his  mind  very  much  like  some 
planetary  system,  destined,  at  all  events,  to  last  out  too  many 
generations  of  common  men  to  bring  tiiie  computation  of  its 
existence  within  any  but  fanciful  discourse.  We  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  Mr.  Disraeli  has  not  built  splendid  fancy  pictures 
of  the  fancy  revolutions  that  might  happen  if  sndh  and  suok 
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oonoeBsions  should  be  made  to  the  masses.    But  you  feel  when 
rou  read  them  and  compare  them  with   the  whole   tone  of 
works,  that  they  are  but  the  pictures  of  a  philosophical 
orator,  made  to  order  for  a  special  purpose,  and  that  he  himself 
10  an  utter  disbeliever  in  the  enthronement  of  a  revolutionary 
democracy  in  this  kingdom.     This  view,  we  think,  is  implied 
more  or  less  in  most  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  writings.     We  ourselves 
agree  with  it  so  fiir,  but  only  so  far,  as  to  think  that,  instead  of 
getting  nearer  and  nearer  to  a  revolution,  the  whole  tendency  of 
modem  affairs  in  this  country,  while  greatly  accelerating  the 
rate  of  social  and  political  transmutation,  is  carrying  us  further 
and  further  from  anything  approaching  to  a  revolutionary 
spirit  or  the  red  spec^.    Sut  tne  point  to  observe  is,  that  in 
Mr.  Disraeli's  boo^  the  governing  classes  and  aristocratic  wire- 
pullers are  practically  aU,  the  governed  nothing,  or,  if  anything, 
only  the  poetical  crowd  in  the  tournament  shoutingon  either 
side,  and  delivering  conventional  political  opinions.     He  speaks, 
of  oourse,  of  the  *  countrv,'  the  wishes  of  the  country,  the  feel- 
ings of  the  country ;  but  the  verv  word,  that  fine  old  rural  word, 
for  the  rural  independence  of  a  far  off  age,   was  only  too 
typical  in  Mr.  Disraeli's  vocabulary.    With  him  the  country 
was  the  '  country  party  *  of  '  country  families,'  whose  political 
stage  and  centre  lay  among  the  political  clubs  in  Fall  Mall  and 
St.  James's.  This  was  the  country  Mr.  Disraeli  aspired  to  inhabit 
and  shine  in ;  this  was  the  country  Mr.  Disraeh  studied ;  this 
country  Mr.  Disraeli  finally  grappled  himself  to  with  hooks  of 
steel,  with  the  intention  some  day  to  command.    But  in  all  his 
books,  in  all  his  speeches,  in  all  his  public  actions,  in  all  his 
political    theories    for  political  occasions,  whether   special  or 
general,  he  looks  at  the  subject  of  his  study  from  without,  and 
Bot»  like  Mr.  Henley,  or  Mr.  Walpole,  or  Mr.  Newdegate,  or 
Mr.  Hardy,  from  within. 

Then,  again,  the  same  principle  explains  Mr.  Disraeli's  con- 
duct, his  personal  honour,  his  patience,  his  impermeability,  his 
Junetiliotts  fidelity  to  the  letter  of  his  party.  Those  who  see  in 
Ir.  Disraeli  a  vulgar  adventurer,  coarsely  bent  upon  personal 
Boooess  at  all  costs,  a  hollow  trickster  and  political  impostor,  seem 
to  us  guilty  of  an  egregious  blunder.  Mr.  Disraeli,  as  it  appears 
to  us,  judging  him  historically,  is  rather  a  man  of  singular  and 
peculiar  genius,  in  whom  an  absorbing  faculty  for  generalization 
and  speeulatioa,  joined  to  early  and  peculiar  obstacles  and  dis- 
abilities^  have  united  imder  the  spur  of  social  influences, 
with  litevarj  susceptibilities  of  the  first  order,  to  produce 
a  result  absolutely  unique  among  English  statesmen.  His 
theorise,  time  after  time,  have  been  welcomed  by  a  party  little 
vfk  at  tbeories  because  they  were  wonderfidly  designed  by  a 
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laborious  Btudent  of  their  peculiarities,  to  fit  their 
tendencies.  But  they  were  hiughed  at,  the  moment  they  were 
analysed^  because  they  were  found  to  be,  not  the  logical  pleas  for 
carrying  into  life  sincere  political  aims  and  desires,  but  intel* 
lectual  caps,  cleverly  cut,  to  fit  all  the  heads  of  a  ramshackle 
army,  ana  all  the  oomponent  fractions  of  a  party  held  together 
by  the  purely  external  bond  of  resistance  to  change,  but  whose 
grounds  of  resistance,  under  the  pressure  of  the  modem  tide  of 
opinion,  were  constantly  wavering,  constantly  shifting,  constantly 
changing  colour,  constantly  tending  to  break  away  from  one 
another. 

Here  then  we  have  another  key  to  Mr.  Disraeli's  strength  and 
weakness,  his  consistency  and  inconsistency.  He  was  con* 
sistendy  faithful  to  his  party  as  a  party,  never  showing  the 
least  sign  or  symptom  of  defection,  and  giving  both  his  allies 
and  the  coun^  the  sense  of  an  immovability,  which  was  the 
more  striking,  because  he  was  always  looked  upon  in  a  some- 
what strange,  exotic,  and  fantastic  hght.  The  world  is  mostly 
impressed  by  what  meets  the  outer  eye.  Mr.  Disraeli,  impassive 
ana  sphinx-like,  seemed  almost  as  immutable  as  a  law  of  nature* 
The  very  brillianoy  of  his  political  theories,  and  his  artifieial 
ftrtOlery,  gave  the  varnish  of  political  sincerity  to  his  ^osition« 
because,  as  a  rule,  brilliancy  reauires  freedom  of  action  and 
unfettered  impulse.  All  the  while,  Mr.  Disraeli  was  only  a 
brilliant  artist,  consistent  onlv  in  his  inconsistency,  and  faithful 
not  to  any  positive  political  impulses,  such,  for  instance,  as 
Mr.  Bright's,  the  irresistible  tendency  to  translate  Tpolitical 
ideals  into  political  fact, — but  to  his  party — because  his  ideal 
was  therein  accomplished.  There  it  was — the  aristooratioal 
party,  painted,  in  its  externals,  with  such  inimitable  ex- 
agfferation,  but  in  its  own  most  poetical  colours,  in  the  '  Young 
Ihue.'  And  let  us  say  here,  once  for  all,  when  we  speak 
of  polUwal  sincerity,  we  mean  something  precise,  definite,  and 
wholly  distinct  from  permmal  sinceritv.  We  desire  to  reoord 
our  emphatic  conviction,  that,  speaking  personally,  a  more 
sincere,  generous,  high-minded,  chivalrous,  and  delicate  gentle- 
man  than  Mr.  Disraeli  the  country  does  not  contain.  We  never 
can  hear,  or  read  the  attacks  made  upon  him  in  his  personal 
character  without  sadness  and  disgust. 

Political  sincerity  we  iud^  by  a  totally  different  standard. 
We  caU  him  a  politically  smcere  man,  who  aims  at  political 
results  for  their  own  sake;  who  seeks  to  translate  his 
ideals  into  realities;  whose  action  is  from  a  central  concep* 
tion,  outwards,  striving  to  realize  that  conception  and  embooy 
it  in  outward  and  concrete  form.  A  passionate  desire  to 
establish  religious  equality,  or  a  passionate  desire  to  maintain 
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religious  inequality^  the  dream  of  a  universal  religion,  or  its 
afaeencoy  a  philanthropical  tendency  to  diminish  the  possibility 
of  war,  an  earnest  conviction  that  war  is  better  than  apathy,  a 
protective  system,  free  trade,  any  particular  form  of  polity — any 
of  these  different  ideas  and  tendencies,  or  all  of  them,  and  a  host  of 
others,  if  a  roan  passes  from  one  or  more  to  any  through  all  the 
others,  are  compatible  enough  with  political  sincerity.     Each 
man  has  his  ideal,  and  if  this  ideal  gives  place  to  another,  or 
grows  into  it,  he  reinains  consistent  and  sincere  in  himself, 
though  externally  he  is  open,  and  properly  so,  to  the  accusation 
of  change  and  inconsistency.    But  if  an  intellectual  pilgrim, 
revolving  all  sublunary  schemes,  indifferent  to  all,  in  the  course 
of  his  intellectual  flight  above  a  thousand  hiUs,  submits  in  his 
purely  external  choice  to  the  chapter  of  accidents,  and  then 
suits  his  intellectual  apparatus  to  the  accidents  of  the  ground  he 
has  lighted  upon  accidentally— a  casual  political  Ixion  on  some 
casual  Olympus — his  temper  cannot  be  called  one  of  political  sin- 
cerity, in  any  of  the  ordmary  senses  in  which  we  speak  of  the 
?>litical  sincerity  of  ordinary  English  Citizens  and  Statesmen, 
htts  it  is,  that  in  his  external  position,  Mr.  Disraeli's  career  has 
been  perfectly  consistent — ^he  is  where  he  was — ^with  his  party—* 
on  his  Olympus,  but  his  theories  and  adaptations  of  theories,  his 
mosaics  of  political  speculation  designed  to  fit  all  the  prejudices 
of  a  party  comprising  every  element  of  rapid  decay  and  organic 
decomposition,  resemble  when  analysed  in  the  light  of  any 
central  political  conception,  rather  the  political  incantations 
of  a  Caffliostro  or  great  magician  in  the  art  of  hocus-pocus. 
Even   Mr.   Disraeli's  most  recent   roeeches  —  those  this  year, 
for    instance,   in  defence    of  the    Irish    Church — ^in    whichi 
one   after   another,  what   seemed  to  modem   townsfolk   the 
most  opposite  and  singular  theories,  were  broached  and  aired ; 
even  these  speeches,  to  any  one  intimately  acquainted  with  all 
the  conflicting  half-formed  fancies  of  the  squirearchy  and  land- 
ovmers  of  the  present  day  seemed  miracles  of  subUe  political 
adwtation. 

Mow  came  Mr.  Disraeli,  it  may  be  asked,  starting  from  a 
perfectly  unprejudiced  view,  to  pitch  his  political  tent  on  such 
crumbling  ground  P  To  this  question  it  seems  to  us  there  may 
bo  many  probable  answers.  In  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
community,  he  miffht  well  be  deceived  as  to  the  rate  of  political 
change.  It  is  not  improbable  that  political  opinion  has  matui>Bd 
during  the  last  ten  years  faster  than  during  the  last  hundred,  and 
during  the  last  three  faster  than  during  the  last  fifty.  Few  even 
of  the  first  statesmen  of  the  day  realize  the  impetus  of  the  politi- 
cal tide,  which  at  the  outset  of  this  article  we  endeavoured  to 
describe.    It  remains  to  be  seen,  moreoveri  that  Mr,  Disraeli's 
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Mcial  forecast  was  erroneous.     We  see  no  eTidenoe  of  any 
fundamental   displacement  of  the  social  ideals  of   the  upper 
classes  of  this  country,  though  we  see  abundant  reasons  for 
a  fundamental  change  in  their  political  temper  and  their  poli- 
tical ideals.     Mr.  Disraeli  has  shown  himself  perfectly  indif* 
ferent    in     the    choice    of   his    political    ideas,    theories,    or 
instruments,  so  as  he  might  keep  his  Olympus  above  board. 
But  that  is  not  all.     Mr.  IHsraelis  speculative  turn  never  led 
him  to  study  the  popular  feeling ;  his  eyes  were  always  fixed 
on  the    hill  tops.     Governments  and  aristocracies  were    his 
theme,  political  systems,  and  those  who  moved  the  wires  of 
all  the  various  machineries ;   the  rest  were   puppets.     If  you 
changed  the  wires,  you  would  change  the  movements  of  the 
puppets ;  and  if  you  changed  the  puppets,  you  must  have  other 
wires.     But  Mr.  Disraeli's  early  days  were  coincident  with  the 
setting  sun  of  an  older  phase — the  phase  of  statecraft,  of  the 
Mettemichs  and  Tallejrrands — and  its  last  rays  fell  upon  his 
young  imagination  and  coloured  it  for  life. 
-    Not  that  the  foreign  idea  of  a  purely  despotic  statecraft  could 
be  entertained  by  any  practical  English  politician.    But  the 
effect  was  to  shut  out  from  Mr.  Disraeli  s  view  the  popular 
tide  and  the  true  nature  and  growth  of  the  popular  feeling  in 
the  country.    The  whole  of  his  books  and  speculations  are 
those  of  a  man  who  has  studied  two  things  thoroughly,  but 
only  two.     First,   the   aristooratic  families  and    wire-pullers, 
who  were  still  supreme  when  he  entered  upon  the  political 
stage.    Second,  the  constitutional  machinery  in  their  hands. 
How  he  studied  the  first,  may  be  gathered  from  the  faot» 
that  his  novels  are  even  now  absurdly  true,  however  coloured, 
as  descriptions  <^  the   prevailing  tone   and  temper   of   the 
majority  of  the  voung  aristocrats  of  the  dav.    How  he  studied 
the  second,  may  best  be  illustrated  by  the  admissions  of  his  most 
pertinacious  detractors,  namely,  that  he  seldom  makes  a  co9^ 
iMuHonal  mistake.     But  the  popular  feelinff,  with  its  confused 
gropings,  its  imcouth  yearnings  and  shapeless  expression,  was 
alien  to  his  polished  and  epigrammatic  temper — his  fastidious 
imagination  revelled  in  striking  form,  and  he  does  not  seem 
ever  to  have  been  touched  with  the  noblest  of  all  political  and 
religious  passions,  the  passion  to  raise  the  poorest  citiaen  to  a 
nearer  level,  both  of  moral  and  intellectual  dignity  and  freedom, 
with  the  proudest  natrician.    This  was  the  weak  spot  in  the 
splendid  array  of  Jar.  Disraeli's  endowments.     Passion  he  had, 
sad  patience,  and  skill,  and  endurance,  and  daring,  and  genius, 
and  heimsm — but  his  was  the  passion  to  fly  to  the  sun,  and 
with  loarian  wing  leave  thel'herd,'  as  Vivian  Grey  called  it» 
Wow.    Ns4  his  to  nwse  the  ciowd,  sad  bring  the  halty  and  tlio- 
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Uind,  and  the  sick^  and  the  maimed  into  the  light.  Mr. 
Disraeli's  mind  has  been  capable  of  conceivinff  all  theories  but 
one — the  '  flesh  and  blood  theory.'  To  his  credit,  be  it  said,  he 
has  not  professed  it,  because  he  would  scorn  to  haye  professed  it. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  career  started  from  the  opposite  extreme. 
While  Mr.  Disraeli  sauntered  into  political  life,  with  rings  on 
his  gloves,  and  hands  in  his  pockets,  an  unprejudiced  and 
tuiattached  philosopher — ^Mr.  Gladstone  left  the  University, 
humbly,  but  passionately  attached  to  the  newest  lights  of  a 
fanatical  University,  and  aspired  with  humble,  but  passionate 
seal,  in  course  of  time,  to  bring  the  nation  within  the  folds  of 
the  Anglican  Church.  Accordmg  to  the  conventional  standard 
the  appropriate  horoscope  would  have  been,  that  the  former  had 
the  stuff  for  a  statesman,  the  latter  the  stuff  for  a  fanatic.  It  is 
not  so  long  ago  that  we  had  disquisitions  upon  the  '  soft  stuff'  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  article  on  Ecce  Homo,  which  were  instructive 
in  many  different  aspects,  partly  as  representing  the  opinion, 
in  many  cases  the  very  just  opinion,  of  a  large  class  of  strong 
men,  an4  pcurtly  aa  helpmg  us  to  dofferentiate  Mr.  Gladstone's 
qualifications, 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  himself  avowed,  in  his  *  Chapter  of  Auto- 
biography/ the  religious  influences  which  moulded  his  early 
ambition  and  fashion^  his  ideas.  After  describing  the  lethargy 
of  the  Church  of  England  down  to  1830  (and  remembering 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  graduated  in  1831), — 

*  At  that  time  an  eztvaordinaxy  change^'  he  writes,  'appeared  to 
pass  upon  the  spirit  of  the  Universify.  I  believe  it  would  be  a  mode* 
rate  estimate  to  say  that  much  beyond  one-half  of  the  very  flower  of 
its  youth  chose  the  profession  of  Holy  Orders,  while  an  impression 
Bcaroely  leas  deep  seemed  to  be  stamped  upon  a  large  portion  of  its 
lay  pupila  I  doubt  whether  at  any  period  of  its  existence,  either 
since  the  Reformation,  or  perhaps  before  it^  the  Church  of  Engknd 
liad  reaped  from  either  University,  in  so  short  a  time,  so  rich  a  bar* 
vest  At  Cambridge  a  similar  lifting  up  of  heart  and  ^ind  seems  to 
have  been  going  on ;  and  numbers  of  persons  of  my  own  generation, 
who  at  their  public  schools  had  been  careless  and  thoughtless  like  the 
rest,  appeared  in  their  early  manhood  as  soldiers  of  Christ,  and  minis- 
ters to  the  wants  of  Hi9  people,  worthy,  I  believe,  as  far  as  man  can  be 
worthy,  through  their  zeal,  devotion,  powers  of  mind,  and  attainments, 
of  their  high  vocation.  It  was  not  then  foreseen  what  storms  were 
about  to  rise.  Not  only  in  Oxford,  but  in  England,  during  the  years 
to  which  I  refer,  party  spirit  within  the  Church  was  reduced  to  a 
low  ebb.  IndiBoretions  there  might  be,  but  authority  did  not  take 
alarm :  it  smiled  rather,  on  the  contrary,  on  what  was  thought  to  be 
in  the  main  a  recurrence  both  to  first  prmomles  and  to  fox^gotten 
obligations.  Purity,  unity,  and  energy  seemed,  as  thre^  fair  sisters 
band  in  hand,  to  advance  together.    Such  a  state  of  things  was  end- 
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nentl J  Buited  to  act  on  impressible  and  sanguine  minds.  /,  for  one^ 
formed  a  oompUidy  faUe  eaiimate  of  vohai  ioa$  about  to  happen ; 
and  believed  that  the  Church  of  JBngland,  through  the  medium  of  a 
regenerated  clergy  and  an  intelligent  and  attached  letity,  would  not 
only  hold  her  ground^  but  wotdd  even  in  great  part  prUnMy  revive 
the  lave  and  the  allegiance  both  of  the  maeeee  Ufho  were  wholly  falUng 
away  from  religioue  obeervaneeSf  and  of  thcee  large  and  powerful 
nonan^forming  bodice,  the  exietenoe  of  wlueh  woe  euppoeed  to  have  no 
oilier  cause  than  the  neglect  of  ite  dutiee  by  the  National  Ckurek, 
which  had  long  left  the  people  ae  sheep  without  a  shepherd.* 

Very  unlike  an  unattached  philosopher,  Mr.  Gladstone 
started  in  life,  just  out  of  his  teens,  full  of  enthusiasm  to  oany 
out  the  ideal  wnioh  had  possessed  his  mind,  and  having  brooded 
oyer  it  for  seven  years,  travelling  abroad  for  his  eyesight,  took 
the  opportunity,  in  1838,  of  publiahing  the  result  to  the 
world.  His  work  on  the  *  Belationa  between  Ohuroh  and  State,' 
with  Mr.  Macaulay's  review  of  it  in  the  JEdinburgh,  have  beocHiie 
hiatorical : — 

*  Faithful  to  logic,  and  to  its  theory,  my  woric  did  not  shrink  from 
applying  them  to  the  crucial  case  of  the  Irish  Church.  It  did  not 
disguise  the  difficulties  of  the  case,  for  I  was  alive  to  the  paradox  it 
involved.  But  the  one  master  idea  of  the  sjrstem,  that  the  State  as 
it  then  stood  was  capable  in  this  age,  as  it  had  been  in  ages  long 
gone  by,  of  assuming  beneficially  a  responsibility  for  the  inculcation 
of  a  particular  religion,  carried  me  through  all.  My  doctrine  was, 
that  tne  Church,  as  established  by  law,  was  to  be  maintained  for  its 
truth ;  that  this  was  the  only  principle  on  which  it  could  be  properly 
and  permanently  upheld  ;  that  this  principle,  if  good  in  England,  was 
good  also  for  Irefand ;  that  truth  is  of  all  possessions  the  most 
precious  to  the  soul  of  man ;  and  that  to  remove,  as  I  then  erro- 
neously thought  we  should  remove,  this  priceless  treasure  firom  the 
view  and  the  reach  of  the  Irish  people,  would  be  meanly  to  purchase 
their  momentary  favour  at  the  expense  of  their  permanent  interests, 
and  would  be  a  high  offence  against  our  own  sacred  obligations. 

Here  was  the  starting  point  of  what  we  define  as  a  *  sinoere 
politician  :*  one  possessed  oy  an  idea  which  he  believed  to  be  in 
itedf  true,  and  which  ought  to  be  translated,  for  its  own 
sake,  externally  into  political  action  and  political  fact.  But 
with  this  tendency  to  adopt  an  enthusiastic  ideal,  was  combined 
a  curious  humility,  and  an  acute  ausceptibility  to  the  opinion  of 
other  statesmen  and  of  the  country  at  large.  This  humility 
has  been  the  theme  of  much  comment,  especially  of  late  years. 
It  was  a  favourite  assertion  in  the  latter  days  of  Lord  Palmerston, 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  a  first-rate  servant,  but  that  he  was 
Moo  humble'  ever  to  be  a  good  master.  We  remember  the 
mingled  sooru  and  amusement  with  which  the  notion  that 
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Hr.  Gladfttone  oould  ever  be  Prime  Minister  was  receiyed,  long 
e?en  after  Lord  Palmerston's  death.  And  the  feeling  culminated 
among  club  politicians  during  the  memorable  year  of  1866.  It 
18  in  the  memory  of  our  readers  how  Mr.  Gladstone  irritated 
the  Radicals,  by  holding  back  firom  the  premiership,  and  revising 
to  make  Lord  RusseU's  impossible,  which,  after  Lord  Pal- 
merston's  death;  he  might  have  done  with  ease.  Lord  Russell's 
return  to  power  was  received  with  irony  and  impatience  on  both 
sides,  and  barely  tolerated.  And  although  it  was  loudly  asserted 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  would  fail  as  a  prime  minister,  nobody  would 
have  been  surprised  had  he  claimed  it,  because  no  man  in 
Parliament  could  compete  with  him,  Mr.  Gladstone,  however, 
waa  content  to  remain  in  the  second  rank,  and  his  '  humility  * 
became  the  common  topic  of  discourse.  Yet  this  humility  was 
far  from  affected,  and  profoundly  seated  in  his  character.  His 
letter,  thirty  years  ago,  to  Lord  (then  Mr.)  Macaulay,  on  reading 
the  latter's  celebrated  review,  is  so  characteristic  that  we  cannot 
refrain  from  quoting  it  at  length : — 

*  6,  Carlton  Gardens,  April  10th,  1839. 

*  Dbab  Sib, — I  have  been  &voured  with  a  copy  of  the  forthcoming 
number  of  the  Edinburgh  Beview,  and  I  perhaps  too  much  presume 
upon  the  bare  acquaintance  with  you  of  which  alone  I  can  boast,  in 
thus  unceremoniously  assuming  you  to  be  the  author  of  the  article 
entitled  '*  Church  and  State,"  and  in  offering  you  my  very  warm  and 
cordial  thanks  for  the  manner  in  which  you  have  treated  both  the 
work,  and  the  author,  an  whom  you  deigned  to  bestow  your  cUtetUion. 
In  whatever  you  write,  you  can  hardly  hope  for  the  privilege  of  most 
anonymous  productions,  a  real  concealment ;  but  if  it  had  been  possible 
not  to  rsoogmse  you,  I  should  have  questioned  your  authorship  in 
this  particuhu:  case,  because  the  candour  and  single-mindedness  which 
it  exhibits  are,  in  one  who  has  been  connected  in  the  most  distin- 
guished manner  with  political  party,  so  rare  as  to  be  almost  incredibla 

*  I  hope  to  derive  material  benefit^  at  some  more  tranquU  season^ 
from  a  consideration  of  your  argument  throughout.  I  am  poM^fuUy 
sensible,  whenever  I  have  occasion  to  re-open  the  book,  of  its  short- 
eomingsy  not  only  <fthe  sutject,  btU  even  of  my  own  conceptions  :  and 
I  am  led  to  suspect  thcU,  under  the  influence  qf  most  kindly  fsAmgs, 
you  home  omiUud  to  criticise  many  things  besides  the  argument,  which 
might  fairly  come  within  your  animachersion, 

*  In  the  mean  time  I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to  apprise  you  that  on 
one  material  point  especially  I  am  not  so  far  removed  from  you  as  you 
suppose.  I  am  not  conscious  that  I  have  said  either  that  the  Test  Act 
should  be  repealed,  or  that  it  should  not  have  been  passed :  and  though 
on  such  subjects  language  has  many  bearings  which  escape  the  view 
of  the  writer  at  the  moment  when  the  pen  is  in  his  hand,  yet  I  think 
that  I  can  hardly  have  put  forth  either  of  these  propositions,  because 
I  have  never  entertained  the  corrasponding  sentiments,    Undoubtedly 
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I  should  speak  of  the  pure  abstract  idea  of  Chtirch  and  State  as 
implying  that  they  are  co-extensive :  and  I  should  regard  the  present 
composition  of  the  State  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  a  deviation  from 
that  pure  idea,  but  only  in  the  same  sense  as  all  differences  of  religious 
opinion  in  the  Church  are  a  deviation  from  its  pure  idea,  while  I  not 
only  allow  that  they  are  permitted,  but  believe  that  (within  limits) 
they  were  intended  to  be  permitted.  There  are  some  of  these  deflec* 
tions  from  abstract  theory  which  appear  to  me  allowable ;  and  that  of 
the  admission  of  persons  not  holding  the  national  creed  into  civil  office 
is  one  which,  in  my  view,  must  be  determined  by  times  and  circum> 
Stances.  At  the  same  time  I  do  not  recede  from  any  protest  which  I 
have  made  against  the  principle,  that  religious  differences  are  irrelevant 
to  the  question  of  competency  for  civil  office  :  but  I  would  take  my 
stand  between  the  opposite  extremes,  the  one  that  no  such  differences 
are  to  be  taken  into  view,  the  other  that  all  such  differences  are  to 
constitute  disqualifications. 

<  I  need  hardly  say  the  question  I  raise  is  not  whether  you  have 
misrepresented  me,  for,  were  I  disposed  to  anything  so  weak,  the  whole 
internal  evidence  and  clear  intention  of  your  article  would  confute 
me  :  indeed  I  feel  I  ought  to  apologize  for  even  supposing  that  y<yu» 
may  have  been  mistaken  in  the  apprehension  of  my  rneaning  ;  and  I 
freely  admit,  on  the  other  hand,  the  possibility  that,  totally  without 
my  own  knowledge,  my  language  may  have  led  to  such  an  interpre- 
tation. 

'  In  these  lacerating  times  one  clings  to  everything  of  personal 
kindness  in  the  past,  to  husband  it  for  the  future,  omd  if  you  will 
allow  me  I  shall  earnestly  desire  to  carry  with  me  such  a  recollection 
of  your  mode  of  dealing  with  the  subject ;  upon  which,  the  attainment 
of  truth,  we  shaU  agree,  so  materially  depends  upon  the  temper  in 
which  the  search  for  it  is  instituted  and  conducted, 

'I  did  not  mean  to  have  troubled  you  at  so  much  length,  and 
have  only  to  add  that  J  am,  with  much  respect, 

*  Dear  Sir,  very  truly  yours, 

*T.  B.  Macaulay,  Esq.  W.  E.  Gladstoke.* 

Hothing  can  exceed  the  anxious  humility  of  this  letter,  or  its 
almost  rebgious  zeal  to  arrive  at  the  truth,  and  defer  to  other 
men's  judgment,  whenever  respected  ;  and  we  can  easily  under- 
stand the  immense  fascination  which  Mr.  Macaulay's  genius 
and  his  political  generosity  must  have  exerted  upon  a  younffer 
man  of  the  same  scholarly  instincts  and  so  highly  strong  as  Mr. 
Gladstone. 

How  acutely  alive  he  was  to  that  general  opinion,  without  8 
keen  susceptioility  to  Which  no  man  can  be  a  great  representa- 
tive statesman  (though  he  may  be  a  great  conqueror),  we  see  itL 
the  following  passage  of  his  '  Chapter  of  Autobiogl^aphy,'  whicH 
a  more  cautious  man,  oi'  a  man  less  simply  in  earnest  would  have 
suppressed  i — 
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'  Scarcely  had  my  work  issued  from  the  press  when  I  became  aware 
that  there  was  no  party,  no  section  of  a  party,  no  individnai  person 
probably  in  the  House  of  Commons,  who  was  prepared  to  act  upon 
itw  I  found  myself  the  last  man  on  the  sinking  ship.  Exclosive 
support  to  the  established  religion  of  the  country,  with  a  limited  and 
load  exception  for  Scotland,  under  the  Treaty  of  Union  with  that 
country,  had  been  up  to  that  time  the  actual  rule  of  our  policy  )  the 
instances  to  the  contrary  being  of  equivocal  construction,  and  of 
infinitesimal  amount.  But  the  aUempt  to  give  this  rule  a  viUdiiy 
other  tAon  thcU  0/ sufferance  was  em  anachronistn  in  time  and  in  plaee. 
When  I  bid  it  live,  it  was  just  about  to  die.  It  was  really  a  quickened 
and  not  a  deadened  conscience  in  the  country,  whidi  insisted  on 
enlarging  tlie  circle  of  State  support^  even  while  it  tended  to  restrain 
the  range  of  political  inteHerence  in  religion.  The  condition  of  our 
poor,  of  our  criminals,  of  our  military  and  naval  services,  and  the 
backward  state  of  popular  education,  forced  on  us  a  group  of  ques- 
tions, before  the  moral  pressure  of  which  the  old  rules  properly  gave 
way.  At  and  about  the  same  period,  new  attempts  to  obtain  grani» 
of  public  money  for  the  building  of  churches  in  England  and  Scotland, 
I  am  thankful  to  say,  failed.  The  powerful  Qovemment  of  1843  also 
failed  to  carry  a  measure  of  Factory  Education,  because  of  the  prefer- 
ence it  was  thought  to  give  to  the  Established  Church.  I  believe  the 
very  first  opinion  I  ever  was  called  upon  to  give  in  Cabinet  was  an 
opinion  in  favour  of  the  withdrawal  of  that  measure/ 

This  oombination  of  natural  enthusiasm,  natural  humility, 
and  Bosceptibility  to  the  tide  of  general  opinion,  are  ill  ouf 
apprehension,  the  three  moral  elements,  which  have  saved  Mr. 
Gladstone's  splendid  endowments  from  political  ruin,  and  under 
the  slow  action  of  time  matured  him  into  the  future, — and  if  he  is 
spared, — for  a  long  time  to  come,  the  certain  leader  of  the  country* 

Nor  can  Mr.  Gladstone's  amenability  to  public  opinion  be 
ascribed  to  any  selfish  desire  to  secure  his  personal  advancements 
Iliis  he  has  proved  over  and  over  again ;  but,  not  least,  on  the 
cardinal  occasion  when  he  re-established  his  liberty  to  join  the 
natioTial  side  of  vduntaryism : — 

*In  the  course  of  the  year  1844,  when  I  was  a  member  of  the 
Oabinet  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  he  made  known  to  me  his  opinion  that 
it  was  desirable  to  remodel  and  to  increase  the  Grant  to  Maynooth. 
I  was  the  youngest  member  of  that  Government,  entirely  bound  up 
with  it  in  policy,  and  warmly  attached,  by  respect  and  even  affection, 
to  its  head  and  to  some  of  its  leading  members.  Of  issoeifltioii  with 
what  was  termed  tdtra-Toryism  in  general  politics  I  had  never' 
dreamed.  I  well  knew  that  the  words  of  Sir  R.  Peel  were  not  merely 
tentative,  but  that,  as  it  was  right  they  should,  they  indicated  a  fixed 
intention.  The  choice  before  me,  therefore,  was,  to  support  his 
measure,  or  to  retire  from  his  Government  into  a  position  of  eon- 
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plete  isolation,  and  what  was  more  than  this,  subject  to  a  grave  and 
general  imputation  of  political  eccentricity.  My  retirement,  I  knew, 
could  have  no  other  warrant  than  this :  that  it  would  be  a  tribute  to 
those  laws  which,  as  I  have  urged,  must  be  upheld  for  the  restraint 
of  changes  of  opinion  and  conduct  in  public  men.  For  I  never 
entertaiued  the  idea  of  opposing  the  measure  of  Sir  Kobert  Peel.  I 
can  scarcely  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  confidence  when  I  mention  that 
Lord  Derby,  to  whom  I  had  already  been  indebted  for  much  per- 
sonal kindness,  was  one  of  those  colleagues  who  sought  to  dissuade 
me  from  resigning  my  office.  He  uiged  upon  me  that  such  an  act 
must  be  followed  by  resistance  to  the  measure  of  the  Qovemment, 
and  that  I  should  run  the  risk  of  being  mixed  with  a  fierce  religious 
agitation.  I  replied  that  I  must  adhere  to  my  purpose  of  retire- 
ment, but  that  I  did  not  perceive  the  necessity  of  it  being  followed 
by  resistance  to  the  proposal  Overtures  were,  not  unnatutaUy. 
made  to  me  by  some  of  those  who  resisted  it ;  but  they  were  at  once 
declined.  My  whole  purpose  was  to  place  myself  in  a  position  in 
which  I  should  be  free  to  consider  my  course  without  being  liable  to 
any  just  suspicion  on  the  ground  of  personal  interest  It  is  not  pro- 
fime  if  I  say  <' with  a  great  price  obtained  I  this  freedom."  The 
political  association  in  which  I  stood  was  to  me  at  the  time  the  alpha 
and  omega  of  public  life.  The  €k>yemment  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  was 
believed  to  be  of  immoveable  strength.  My  place,  as  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  was  at  the  very  kernel  of  its  most  interesting 
operations ;  for  it  was  in  progress  from  year  to  year,  with  continually 
waxing  courage,  towards  the  emancipation  of  industry,  and  therein 
towards  the  accomplishment  of  another  great  and  blessed  work  of 
public  justice.    Giving  up  whati  highly  prized,  aware  that 

"MalesarUi 
Gratia  nequioquam  coit,  et  reacinditur." 

I  felt  myself  open  to  the  chaige  of  being  opinionated,  and  wanting 
in  deference  to  really  great  authorities ;  and  I  could  not  but  knowHf 
should  be  regarded  as  fastidious  and  &nciful,  fitter  for  a  dreamer,  or 
possibly  a  schoolman,  than  for  the  active  purposes  of  public  life  in 
a  buKy  and  moving  age.  In  ofiect  so  it  was.  One  point  only  I  plead, 
and  plead  with  confidence.  It  proved  that  I  was  sensible  of  the  gravi^ 
of  any  great  change  in  political  conduct  or  opinion,  anddtmrimMbeyoimd 
ali  thuigs  qfffiving  iothe  eouniiy  $ueh  guairaniee$  a$  I  eauid  guM  qfm^ 
inUgrityt  even  ai  the  expense  of  my  judgment  andJUneee  for  affmn. 
If  any  man  doubts  this,  I  ask  him  to  ask  himself^  what  demand 
political  honour  could  have  mado  with  which  I  fidled  to  comply  I 

At  a  later  date — ^namely,  in  186d,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  asked 
when  the  Irish  Church  would  be  disestablished  P  He  answerod  in 
terms  which  plainly  showed  that  at  that  time  he  had  no  idea 
when  the  subject  would  be  ripe.  If  we  remember,  that  at  that 
period,  although  the  abolition  of  the  Irish  Church  was  one  of 
the  most  prominent  articles  in  the  creed  of  the  Young  Oxford 
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party,  as  it  was  called,  yet  nobody,  not  even  they,  dreamt  that 
the  question  would  arise  so  immediately ;  that  Ereform  had  not 

Jet  been  dealt  with ;  that  the  Fenian  conspiracy,  which  last  year 
urst  like  a  shell  in  the  very  centre  of  London,  was  hardly 
hatched,  and  the  object  of  general  ridicule ;  and  remembering 
also  Mr.  Gladstone's  remarkable  confession,  that  '  for  his  part, 
*  he  had  not  been  so  happy,  at  any  time  of  his  life,  as  to  be  able 
'  sufficiently  to  adjust  the  proper  conditions  of  handling  any 
'  difficult  question,  until  the  question  itself  was  at  the  door,'  it 
seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  frame  of  mind  was  both  sincere, 
and  the  reflex  of  the  frame  of  mind  of  three-fourths  of  the  whole 
country,  than  which  no  higher  political  praise  can  be  bestowed 
on  the  representative  Prime  Minister  of  any  free  country. 

Critics,  in  not  unfriendly  moods,  have  spoken  with  surprise 
of  the  strange  absence  of  all  scepticism  in  a  mind  so  vast  and 
varied,  so  suotle  and  widely  reaching,  as  Mr.  Gladstone's,  and 
the  impression  created  by  tnis  undoubted  phenomenon  upon  the 
critical  class  in  the  country,  a  class  if  the  truth  be  told,  which 
has  grown  to  rather  imposing  dimensions,  is  at  once  a  little 
puzzlmg,  and  a  little  painM.  And  yet  the  explanation  is  not 
very  difficult.  The  two  most  incompatible  things  in  the  world 
are  doubt  and  authority,  scepticism  and  statesmanship.  If  a 
man  is  unable  to  look  all  round  his  subject,  it  is  of  course 
clear  he  cannot  be  a  statesman  in  any  modem  sense.  But  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  shown,  that  he  can  look  all  round  his  subjects  with 
abundant  ease.  But  he  has  also  shown,  that  he  can  act  with  the 
most  absolute  decision,  and  the  imputations  once  cast  upon  his 
generalship  are  now  never  even  heard.  We  are,  therefore,  inclined 
to  think,  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  the  power  of  '  consuming  his 
own  smoke,'  which  belongs  to  all  ^reat  leaders,  and  that  when, 
for  the  purpose  of  ^tablishing  his  honesty  and  sincerity,  he 
allows  the  public  to  see  some  of  the  processes  of  thought  and 
feeling  through  which  he  has  passed,  he  only  shows,  what  is 
necessary,  without  perplexing  us  with  what  is  unnecessary, 
having  (according  to  a  somewhat  opposite  school  of  criticism) 
perplexed  people  already  quite  sufficiently  in  times  past. 

It  was  prophesied,  that  the  new  House  of  Commons  would  be 
as  enthusiastically  Gladstonian,  as  the  last  was  Palmerstonian. 
It  has  proved  to  be  far  more  so.  And,  as  if  to  set  the  seal  of 
national  recognition  upon  the  moderation  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
Mr.  Bright,  the  new  House  contains  fewer  extreme  men  than 
the  last.  To  our  grief  and  surprise,  even  Mr.  Stuart  Mill  was 
thrown  out  of  Westminster,  by  agencies  which  we  will  not  stop  to 
describe.  We  had  hoped  better  things  from  the  election  judges ; 
for,  although  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  in  many  respects  their 
action  is  more  speedy  t)ian  that  of  the  old  election  committees,  and 
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that  they  possess  the  merit  of  a  comparatively  greater  publicity, 
yet  they  are  clearly  a  failure.  Baron  Martin's  decision  upon 
the  Westminster  election  was  altogether  of  so  surprising  a 
nature,  that  we  can  only  hope  Mr.  Stuart  Mill's  arguments 
against  the  ballot  may  not  preyail  very  long.  In  no  country, 
we  believe,  would  its  action  be  so  safe— in  no  country  would  it 
be  more  beneficial.  That  we  shall  get  it  before  the  next  general 
election,  we  have,  ourselves,  very  little  doubt. 

It  was  also  prophesied  that,  although  the  personal  composition 
of  the  House  would  not  be  greatly  changed,  its  opinions,  its 
character,  and  its  action  would  be  much  more  decisive.  This 
also  has  proved  to  be  the  case.  Another  reason,  however, 
which  has  multiplied  the  momentimi  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
accession  to  power,  has  been  the  unusually  powerful  govern- 
ment he  has  been  able  to  form,  and  the  rare  sagacity  with 
which  he  has  filled  most  of  his  appointments. 

Next  in  political  importance  to  the  extraordinary  question  of 
the  Irish  Church,  but  not  even  second  in  ordinary  importance, 
stands  the  national  expenditure — and  it  is  no  small  distinction 
in  any  government  to  be  able  to  boast  of  five  members,  any  one 
of  whom  in  the  absence  of  the  others  is  qualified  to  be  not  only 
a  usually  good,  but  an  unusually  good  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. We  mean,  of  course,  after  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr. 
Goschen,  Mr.  Stansfeld,  Mr.  Ayrton,  and  last,  not  least,  Mr. 
Lowe.  We  put  Mr.  Lowe  last,  not  because  he  ranks  last  in 
point  of  capacity  or  reputation,  but  because  it  never  occurred  to 
the  country  that  he  would  be  the  man  entrusted  with  its  finances. 
And  yet  Mr.  Gladstone's  selection  proved  not  only  bold  but 
brilliant.  Mr.  Lowe's  budget  took  the  world  by  storm.  We 
expected  a  deficit,  and  he  proclaimed  a  saving  of  five  millions. 
It  is  true,  that  much  diBcussion  has  arisen  over  the  changes  he 
proposed.  But  the  worst  that  can  be  said  of  him  is,  that  the 
boldest  part  of  his  plan  puzzled  the  best  financiers  in  the  world, 
and  that  he  carried  even  the  boldest  part, — all  criticisms  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  His  position  was  not  shaken,  and  if 
it  is  said,  that  he  achieved  his  success  by  packing  five  quarters  of 
the  year  into  one,  his  defence,  that  the  quarter  he  forestalled  was 
the  reward  of  his  improvement  in  our  method  of  collecting  our 
taxes,  and  that  nobody  cotdd  quarrel  with  him,  if  he  had  the 
wit  to  cancel  the  Abyssinian  excess  by  a  legislative  windfall, 
even  though  it  happened  only  once  for  all,  remains  unanswered. 
He  carried  his  budget.  The  services  of  Mr.  Stansfeld  and  Mr. 
Ayrton,  added  to  his  department,  proved  how  solicitous  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  to  strengthen  an  oflice  peculiarly  dear  tp  him, 
whose  duties  were  notoriously  excessive,  while  it  also  showed  his 
total  freedom  from  personal  jealousy.     Mr.  Stansfeld's  financial 
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capacity  was  well  established,  and  it  was  known,  tkat  his  genius 
for  business  was  adorned  by  rare  and  eleyated  powers  of  exposition. 
Of  Mr.  Ayrton's  qualifications  as  a  financier  less  was  publicly 
ascertained,  but  his  razorlike  intellect,  parliamentary  weight,  and 
formidable  logic,  added  to  an  unusual  command  of  all  the  details 
relating  to  metropolitan  economy  left  little  room  for  surprise, 
that  he  should  have  been  made  one  of  Mr.  Lowe's  lieutenants. 
Without  drawing  any  comparison  between  three  men  so  widely 
different,  it  may  be  said,  that  each  in  his  way  had  proyed  him- 
self  to  be  a  roan  of  genius,  and  that  the  ooimtry  awaited  the 
result  of  their  combined  efforts  with  a  sense  of  security  enlivened 
b  V  the  pleasures  of  curiosity,  which  was  not  imrewarded. 

The  natural  supposition  had  been,  that  Mr.  Ooschen,  whose 
reputation  as  a  subtle  financial  authority  was  first  established 
by  his  Theory  of  the  Foreign  Exchanges,  which  has  become 
the  manual  on  the  subject,  and  gone  through  half-a-dozen 
editions,  not  to  mention  its  haying  been  translated  into  half- 
a-dozen  foreign  languages,  would  be  Mr.  Gladstone's  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  unless  the  Prime  Minister  should 
follow  distinguished  precedent  and  keep  that  office  in  his 
own  hands.  Here  again  Mr.  Gladstone  left  the  beaten  track 
only  to  display  his  sagacity.  The  Poor-law  Department  had 
fallen  into  a  state  of  chronic  difficulty,  chronic  confusion,  and 
chronic  aggravation.  The  office  was  one  which  required  very 
peculiar  qualifications :  a  great  capacity  for  dealing  with  a  vast 
accumulation  of  administrative  details,  a  subtle  discrimination 
of  the  various  financial  methods  of  obtaining  necessary  funds 
in  the  cheapest  manner,  a  strong  propensity  to  secure  the 
maximum  of  efficiency  with  the  minimum  of  outlay,  and  a 
certain  hankering  to  override  illegitimate  opposition,  and  assert 
the  law.  All  these  Mr.  Goschen  possesses  in  a  very  high 
degree.  His  capacity  for  detail  is  second  probably  to  that 
of  no  man  in  the  government.  His  appetite  for  work  is 
unlimited.  His  standard  of  efficiency  has  been  developed  by 
long  training  in  a  strenuous  city  firm,  and  his  fitness  to  override 
bumbledom  has  by  this  time  been  pretty  well  established. 

Mr.  Childers,  as  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  with  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  naval  reformer,  bent  on  our  naval  superiority,  has 
already  signalised  his  short  tenure  of  office  in  cutting  down  the 
navy  estimates  by  more  than  a  million  for  the  benefit  of  Mr. 
Lowe's  budget.  If  Mr.  Childers  has  shown  too  tender  a  dis- 
position to  draw  a  veil  over  Mr.  Corrie's  '  fancy '  lists  of  naval 
reductions,  and  thereby  exposed  his  chief  to  the  blundering 
insolence  of  Mr.  Ward  Hunt,  we  must  perhaps  accuse  his  ex- 
aggerated opinion  of  the  beauty  of  his  own  irony,  and  reg^t 
that  his  opponents  are  so  stupid  (or  so  wise)  as  not  to  seem  to 
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see  it.  Inasmachy  koweYer,  as  Mr.  Baxter,  the  Secretary  to  the 
Admiralty,  is  in  fieiYoar  of  plainer  methods  of  speech,  and 
thinks  the  delicacies  of  irony  lost  upon  the  '  stnpid  par(^/  we 
may  hope  that  future  occasions  may  find  Mr.  Childers*s  charity 
hemming  at  home.    His  ahility  is  unquestioned. 

Of  Mr.  Forster's  appointment  to  the  Yioe-Presidency  of  the 
Committee  of  Council,  without  a  seat  in  the  Cahinet,  we  can 
hardly  speak  with  common  respect.  After  Mr.  GK)8chen'a 
appointment  to  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  with  a  seat  in  the 
Cahinet,  Mr.  Forster  had,  if  any  man,  the  right  and  the  claim,  to 
a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  first  Parliament  elected  by  house- 
hold suffirage.  Few  politicians  in  the  country  are  more  deeply 
respected  by  men  of  all  degrees  and  shades  of  opinion  than 
Mr.  Forster ;  few  are  more  sincere ;  few  have  a  broader  or  more 
powerM  grasp  of  popular  principle ;  few  a  more  catholic  and 
pervading  sense  of  the  national  welfare,  irrespective  of  all  parti- 
cular cla^s.  To  have  made  Mr.  Forster  President  of  the  Council, 
with  a  seat,  and  Earl  de  Grey  Yice-President,  without  a  seat  in 
the  Cabinet,  this  would  have  been  simple  and  natural.  Un- 
fortunately, we  are  not  yet  clear  of  the  superstitions  of  class 
privilege.  That  Mr.  Forster  should  have  condescended  to  exclude 
the  Public  Schools  from  his  Endowed  Schools  Bill,  is  another 
melancholy  instance  of  the  spirit  still  hovering  over  a  House 
which  gives  Mr.  Gladstone,  nevertheless,  enthusiastic  majorities 
of  120  votes  for  the  abolition  of  the  Irish  Church. 

Sir  John  Coleridge's  appearances  on  the  Irish  Church  question 
have  not  been  up  to  the  level  of  his  splendid  speech  last  year, 
and  although  his  natural  gifts  have  marked  him  out  for  one 
of  the  leading  orators  of  the  time,  his  parliamentary  efforts,  from 
some  unexplained  cause,  are  imcertain  and  uneoual.  Sir  Robert 
Collier,  looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  but  with  his 
mind  buried  in  his  own  business,  contrives  to  get  through  his 
work  with  very  creditable  dispatch.  To  have  got  so  important 
a  measure  as  his  Bankruptcy  Bill  through  so'  many  stages  at 
so  early  a  period  is  a  very  remarkable  achievement.  Pwtical 
momentmn  is  a  fine  thing,  even  for  those  who  do  not  require  it. 
And  if  Lord  Hatherley  in  the  House  of  Lords  does  not  enjoy 
Lord  Cairns'  reputation  for  brilliancy  as  a  debater,  he  leaves  him 
altogether  behind  in  the  solidity  of  his  moral  influence  and  the 
almost  patriarchal  weight  of  his  curiously  blended  modesty  and 
dignity.  Of  Lord  Cairns  it  is  only  true,  however,  to  say  that 
he  has  failed  conspicuously  as  a  l^er,  and  that  but  for  Lord 
Salisbury  and  hord  Carnarvon,  the  Opposition  in  the  Upper 
House  would  be  not  leaderless  only,  but  without  the  possibiUty 
of  a  leader,  all  the  available  talent  of  the  Lords  being  on  the 
Liberal  side,  if  we  except  the  bishops.    On  the  whole,  if  the  legal 
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team  of  the  Govemment,  in  the  absence  of  Sir  Boundell  Palmer, 
is  not  the  most  brilliant  part  of  a  brilliant  government,  it  is  not 
the  least  solid  ;  but  considering  that  a  govemment  composed  of 
so  many  men  of  powerful  capacity,  comprising  first-rate  states- 
men and  first-rate  orators,  has  not  probably  been  seen  during 
this  century,  and  that,  in  spite  of  whatever  divergencies,  it 
cannot  be  called  a  coalition  government,  since  all  its  members 
are  in  their  antecedents  Uberal — and  most  of  them  advanced 
Liberals,  all  that  can  be  said  of  its  legal  advisers  is,  that  they 
do  not  tower  above  their  party,  as  (when  in  office,  Mr.  Disraeli 
excepted)  Lord  Cairns  towered  above  his.  When  we  have 
added  the  names  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  Lord  Granville,  Lord 
Clarendon,  Lord  Dufferin,  in  the  Upper  House,  and  in  the  Lower 
Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue  and  the  younger  men,  Mr.  Grant  Duflf, 
Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre,  and  Mr.  Trevelyan,  each  of  whom  has  his  own 
claims  to  distinction,  either  in  Parliament,  or  out  of  it,  it  is  hard 
not  to  be  a  Uttle  impressed  by  the  great  amount  of  youth,  energy, 
and  distinguished  ability  which  closed  roimd  Mr.  Gladstone  at 
the  first  invitation.  With  such  generals,  such  captains,  such 
lieutenants,  with  an  army  so  compact  and  so  enthusiastic,  with 
constituencies  fully  alive,  vigUant,  and  determined,  we  may  be 
forgiven  if  we  confess  that  we  contemplate  the  political  future 
wiUiout  much  foreboding. 

Our  readers  have  not  forgotten  how  unfavourably  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's statesmanship  was  contrasted,  all  through  1866,  with 
Mr.  Disraeli's.  *Did  you  ever  see  such  a  wretched  failure, 
'such  folly,  such  wea^ess,  such  temper,   such  ignorance   of 

*  human  nature  P '  was  the  common  salutation  of  one  club  man 
to  another  from  day  to  day  concerning  the  former.  '  What  a 
'  genius,  what  a  statesman,  what  a  general,  what  a  consummate 

*  knowledge  of  mankind ! '  was  said  of  the  latter  by  nineteen  in 
twenty  Pdl  Mall  politicians.  We  hear  all  that  no  more.  Tet 
both  sets  of  allegations  were  utterly  groundless,  and  proceeded 
solely  from  the  political  passions  and  predilections  of  the  London 
coteries.  Failure  and  success  must  be  measured  by  some  common 
standard.  One  of  the  commonest  tricks  of  society  is  to  say  of  a 
man  that  ^he  has  failed  ! '  ^Failed  in  whatP'  he  asks.  Answer: 
'In  doing  what  we  think  you  ought  to  have  done.'  'Ah!' 
he  says,  '  that's  true ;  only,  you  see,  I  never  tried  to  do  what 
'  you  think  I  ought  to  have  done ;   consequently,  I  fail  to  see 

*  wherein  I  have  failed.'  'But,'  <|uoth  society,  '  did  you  not 
'  think  certain  objects  worth  possessmg  or  attaining.'  'Possibly,' 
answers  the  man  ;  'only,  you  see,  the  price  you  would  have  had 
'  me  pay  for  them  would  have  been,  in  my  eyes,  of  more  value 
'  than  tne  purchase.' 
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Mr.  Gladstone  might  have  bought  an  extension  of  office  at 
the  price  of  accepting  Lord  Dunkelliu's  amendments.  Society 
would  have  applauded  this  step  as  the  lieight  of  wisdom  and  good 
grace.  But  Mr.  Gladstone  would  have  felt  himself  guilty  of  an 
act  of  the  basest  folly,  and  believed,  not  without  grounos,  that 
he  had  forfeited  the  right  and  hope  to  be  England's  future 
leader.  In  truth,  Mr.  Gladstone  had  fixed  his  eye  beyond 
society,  beyond  coteries,  beyond  noble  families,  beyond  clubs, 
upon  the  country.  Slowly  he  ripened  to  the  national  service, 
and  gradually,  in  the  process  of  patient  labour,  and  the  growth 
of  candid  conviction,  tuned  his  policy  and  his  ideals  to  all  that  is 
most  generous,  most  unsectarian,  most  alien  to  class  ascendancy, 
most  truly  catholic  and  patriotic  in  what  he  himself  has  called 
^  the  great  heart  *  (let  us  call  it  *  the  true  heart ')  of  the  nation. 
The  nation  has  already  shown  how  it  is  prepared  to  trust  him, 
how  to  reward  a  long  course  of  sincerity,  and  a  zeal  imspotted 
by  intrigue,  or  any  attempt  to  elbow  other  men  out  of  the  way. 
Mr.  Gladstone's  road  to  power  has  been  as  slow  as  the  country's 
final  choice.  And  if  confidence  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth,  it 
is  also  a  tree  of  long  life. 

But  it  used  to  be  said :  *  See  how  Mr.  Disraeli  succeeds.  Who 
'  could  succeed  like  him,  with  such  cards  to  play  ?  See  how  Mr. 

*  Gladstone  has  squandered  his  majority  !  Behold  with  what 
'  divine  skill  Mr.  Disraeli  plies  friend  and  foe,  and  is  passing 

*  his  Reform  Bill.'  Mr.  Disraeli  passed  a  Reform  Bill,  but 
when  it  was  passed,  it  was  Mr.  Gladstone's  Bill,  amended,  step 
by  step,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  directed.  Which  of  the  two  men  had 
succeeaed  P  Mr.  Disraeli's  strength  lay  in  understanding  the 
House  of  Commons — that  is  to  say,  the  last  of  the  so-called 
Aristocratic  Houses  of  Commons  under  Lord  Palmerston.  No 
sooner  was  Lord  Palmerston  dead,  than  Mr.  Disraeli  had  already 
dressed  himself  in  the  departed  statesman's  clothes.  Critics  used 
to  call  one  another's  attention  to  the  new  way  in  which  the  new 
actor  was  trying  to  fill  the  old  part.  Mr.  Fechter,  in  Samlet, 
was  not  more  interesting  to  playgoers  than  Mr.  Disraeli  to  poli- 
ticians in  the  celebrated  part  of  *  OldPam,  a  joke  for  everything 
on  his  lips,  a  rose-bud  in  his  button-hole.  The  farce  was  of 
short  duration,  however, — mere  funeral  baked  meats,  a  dreary 
revel,  before  the  rising  of  another  sun. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  drama  is  not  concluded,  and  Mr. 
Disraeli's  career  is  not  yet  closed.  It  may  yet  remain  to  be 
seen  how  Mr.  Gladstone  will  get  on  after  the  Irish  Church  Bill 
is  passed ;  when,  for  instance,  the  Irish  Land  Bill  comes  on  next 
session,  or  later  on,  if  that  should  pass,  questions  such  as  the 
disestablishment  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  unforeseen  cases. 
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such  as  a  great  war.  Now  upon  all  these  eyentualities  we 
entertain  bo  strong  an  opinion,  that  we  shall  not  shrink  from 
expressing  it,  or,  what  is  even  more  dangerous,  to  give  the 
grounds  of  our  opinion. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  triumph  has  two  main  corollaries,  which  no 
unbiased  observer  will  think  of  denying — (1.)  That  the  land- 
owners are  no  longer  supreme ;  (2.)  That  the  Dissenters  are^ 
(By  Dissenters  we  understand  all  the  advocates,  whoever  they 
may  bo,  of  the  voluntary  principle  as  opposed  to  the  principle 
of  State  establishments,  without  respect  of  creeds.)  From  these 
corollaries  we  draw  the  following  conclusions : — 

Finty  that  Mr.  Gladstone  will  pass  his  Irish  Land  Bill  as 
triumphantly  as  he  passed  his  Irish  Church  Bill.     The  only 
opponents  to  it  will  be  those  landowners  who  have  resisted  the 
abolition  of  the  Irish  Church.     But  they  are  already,  we  assume 
— if  certainties  can  be  called  assumptions — beaten  on  the  main 
question  of  their  ascendancy.     They  will  therefore  renew  the 
contest  upon  less  advantageous  ground;   unless,  indeed,    Mr. 
Gladstone  were  to  touch  the  sacred  rights  of  property.   But  such 
a  fear  would  be  puerile.     Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Bright  are, 
both,  passionate  and  enthusiastic  economists,  and  if  the  nghts  of 
property  should  ever  be  in  danger,  they  would  be  the  first  to 
stand  in  the  breach.      They  may,  indeed — and  to  a  certain 
extent,  no  doubt,  will — advocate  a  certain  amount  of  change  in 
the  tenure  and  conditions  of  property  in  Ireland,  consistently 
with  the  nature  of  the  problem  they  have  to  solve.     But,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  tithe-rent-charge,  existing  holders  will  be  even 
more  than  compensated  for  the  actual  value.     What  will  be 
touched,  and  the  only  thing  which  will  be  touched,  will  be  the 
ascendancy  of  Irish  landlordism,  and  its  sentimental  claims  to 
dictate  the  legal  form  in  which  landed  property  is  to  be  held 
against  the  imperial  welfare.     Now  the  right  of  the  State  to 
change  the  conditions  of  the  tenure  of  property  is  axiomatic, 
and  will  ^besides  have  received  its  newest  illustration  in  the 
disendowment  of  the  Irish  Church.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
defenders  of  the  old  regime  of  ascendancy  are  not  likely  to 
regain  their  ground.      Upon  this  point  the  Dissenters,  who 
have  given  Mr.  Gladstone  his  past  victories,  will  follow  him 
to  a  man.     Therefore,  the  Irish  Land  Bill  will  pass. 

Our  second  inference  is,  that  the  Irish  Land  Bill  being  passed, 
there  seems  to  be  no  other  question  upon  which  the  landowners, 
as  landowners — the  only  class  in  the  country  whom  Mr.  Disraeli 
understands — could  mi^e  a  landowner's  stand.  If  the  English 
Church  is  to  go,  she  will  go,  just  as  easily  as  the  Irish  Church. 
For  a  simple  reason.  The  Dissenters  having  carried  the  day,  the 
support  of  the  Church  is  gone.     In  the  event  of  the  question 
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arising,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  the  EnffliBh  and  Welsh  Disaenten 
would  disestablish  her  enthusiasticaliy,  and  who  would  prevent 
itP  That  neither  Mr.  Gladstone  nor  Mr.  Bright  will  press 
her  disestablishment  we  are  assured.  That  she  may  linger 
on,  so  long  as  she  can  control  her  '  internal  complaints,'  we 
allow.  But  if  the  day  came,  when  she  is  to  be  diaestablishedy 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Disraeli  were  both  alive,  then  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  not  Mr.  Disraeli,  would  be  entrusted  with  the 
duty  by  the  same  country  which  entrusted  Mr.  Gladstone  with 
the  task,  so  brilliantly  accomplished,  of  disestablishing  the 
Church  in  Ireland. 

Our  third  inference  is,  that  if  a  great  war  were  to  arise,  which 
heaven  avert,  it  could  only  in  the  present  da^  be  one  which 
the  nation  approved,  and  not  the  war  of  a  smgle  class.  In 
this  case,  there  is  nothing,  that  we  can  see,  either  in  Mr. 
Gladstone's  or  Mr.  Bright's  past  professions  to  prevent  their 
undertaking  the  charge  of  it,  and  if  their  hearts  were  in  it, 
two  better  war  ministers  the  country  would  never  have  had. 
We  may  be  sure  that,  whatever  war  Mr.  Bright  approved, 
would  have  the  enthusiastic  support  of  the  whole  nation.  And 
when  we  consider  Mr.  Gladstone's  genius  as  a  financier,  his 
measured  and  controlled  audacity,  his  vast  command  of 
detail,  his  scorn  of  incompetency  and  contempt  of  eye-servioe, 
his  incapacity  to  stoop  to  jobbery  of  any  kind,  his  unbounded 
powers  of  grave  exposition  and  enthusiastic  persuasiony  the 
astounding  facility  with  which  he  can  survey  tne  largest  and 
most  intricate  subjects,  his  splendid  decision  and  rapidity,  and 
last,  not  least,  his  capacity  for  assiduous  labour,  and  a  physical 
ener^  so  great,  as  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  buoyancy  ana  ease 
of  his  action, — ^all  these  qualities  together,  each  in  itself  of  the 
first  order,  present  a  combination  such  as  no  war  minister  in 
this,  perhaps  in  any,  country,  has  ever  possessed. 

Putting  these  premises  together  we  conclude,  that,  if  scared, 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  entered  upon  a  lease  of  ^wer  which  will  be 
co-extensive  with  the  duration  of  his  faculties. 

It  was  long  ago  certain,  that  if  the  Peers  passed  the  second 
reading  of  the  Irish  Church  Bill,  Lord  Russell  and  Lord  Grey 
would  endeavour  to  induce  the  Peers  to  accept  the  policy  of  oon- 
current  endowment  or  levelling  up.  This  policy  is  on  their  part 
not  unnaturaL  They  belong  to  that  older  school  of  statesmen, 
who  sincerely  believed  it  statesmanlike,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  to 
keep  a  Government  hold,  as  a  Government,  upon  the  religion  of 
the  country,  even  though  the  flesh  should  bo  torn  from  their 
hands  in  the  process.  We  should  bo  the  last  to  disown  our 
profound  debt  of  gratitude  to  Earl  Russcdl  in  the  long  war  ho 
has  waged  for  rehgious  liberty.    But  let  him  not  resist  the  oon* 
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sequences,  and  turn  away  from  the  noble  fruits  of  his  earlier 
efforts,  even  when  they  outgrow  his  admeasurements.  If  the 
harvest  is  too  great  for  his  bam,  let  him,  at  the  eleventh  hour, 
take  a  leaf  even  out  of  Lord  Palmerston's  book,  and,  in  his  last 
years,  pull  down  and  build  greater.  Nothing  can  stop  the  tide 
of  Toluntaryism.  The  Dissenters  have  ffiven  Mr.  Glaastone  his 
overwhelming  majorities.  Their  motto  is,  '  A  fair  field,  and  no 
fayour.'  Above  all,  no  glebes,  no  houses,  no  badges  by  State  gift 
of  past  or  fvLivLre  prestige^  no  State  patents  against  future  comers, 
no  future  cases  of  conscience,  no  occasions  to  point  the  finger 
and  say,  'You  ought  not  to  do  this  or  that,  or  think  this  or  that, 
or  the  State  would  not  have  given  you  what  you  have/ — ^but  per- 
fect freedom,  subject  to  the  common  law,  perfect  equality,  equal 
dignity,  equal  liberty  to  think  as  you  did,  or  think  again,  without 
loss  of  State  caste.  It  is  because  the  Dissenters  have  read  this 
declaration  in  all  Mr.  Gladstone's  speeches,  all  his  professions, 
all  his  actions,  and  in  the  most  empnatic  form,  the  revelations 
of  his  inner  life  in  the  '  Chapter  of  Autobiography,'  that  they 
have  cast  all  hesitation  to  the  winds,  and  placed  him  in  as  fine 
a  position  as  an  English  Premier  ever  occupied. 

Of  course  the  Lords  may,  if  they  please,  adopt  the  policy  of 
concurrent  endowments.  It  will  be  nothinff  surprising  on  their 
part.  But  we  warn  all  liberals  who  care  K>r  their  reputations 
against  falling  into  the  trap.  We  venture  to  avow  a  most 
positive  conviction,  that  neither  Mr.  Gladstone,  nor  Mr.  Bright, 
nor  any  of  the  statesmen  who  have  had  the  conduct  of  this 
great  and  triumphant  political  movement,  will  for  a  moment 
condescend  to  retrace  their  steps  and  neutralize  a  policy 
sealed  with  overwhelming  majorities  in  and  out  of  the  House 
of  (Commons.  To  do  so  would  be  to  accept  defeat  on  the 
cardinal  principle  of  their  Bill,  imder  the  flimsiest  and  most 
transparent  veil.  Lord  Mayo,  in  a  memorable  speech,  declared 
the  policy  of  the  Torv  party  to  be  a  tentative  policy  of '  levelling 
up,'  that  is  to  say,  of  concurrent  endowment.  Upon  direct  op- 
position to  this  policy,  Mr.  Gladstone  staked  his  success,  framed 
nis  course,  and  finally  appealed  to  the  country.  His  opposition 
to  Lord  Mayo's  policy  was  one  not  in  degree  but  in  kmd.  On 
every  possible  occasion,  in  language  the  most  unmistakeablo, 
and  terms  of  calculated  boldness,  Mr.  Gladstone  declared  at 
once,  and  for  ever,  for  the  policv  of  absolute  disestablishment 
and  absolute  disendowment — subject  only,   as  of   course,  at 

Sersonal  interests.  These  declarations  were  made  in  a  house 
escribed  in  the  earl^  part  of  last  year  by  Mr.  Bouverie,  so 
being,  so  far  as  the  liberal  majority  were  concerned,  composed 
of  a  '  discordant  rabble,'  in  which,  by  the  bye,  he  himself  was 
a  prominent  mover.    He  might  have  called  it  ^  the  dregs  of  an 
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aristocratic  phase  of  politics.'      This  he  said  not  out  of  concern 
for  the  fate  of  the  liberal  party,  but  to  pour  the  vials  of  his 
AduUamite  and  aristocratic  scorn  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  qualifica- 
tions as  a  leader.     The  same  Parliament  was  described  in  the 
recent  debate  of  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll  in 
a  very  diflferent  spirit,  but  with  his  usual  fearlessness  and  eleva- 
tion of  sentiment,  as  *  thoroughly  disorganized  and  demoralized ' 
— '  without  faith  in  any  principle,  without  enthusiasm  in  any 
cause,  without  fidelity  to  any  leader.'      This  was  the  House  in 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  raised  the  standard  of  *  Justice  to  Ireland/ 
and  the  disestablishment  and  disendowment  of  the  Irish  Church, 
— that  apple  of  an  English  landowner's  eye,  and  anchor  of  his 
political  soul.     Yet,  in  such  a  House,  riesting  on  the  moribund 
foundation  of  a  moribund  constituency,  this  contemptible  leader 
instantly  raised  a  majority  of  half  a  hundred  votes  out  of  con- 
fessedly none.     What  was  the  magic  of  this  miracle  ?    Not 
Mr.  Gladstone's   sudden   and  personal  popularity.     Ho  is  no 
single-speech  Hamilton.     His   parliamentary  reputation  is  of 
old.     At  the  very  time,  he  was  discredited,  and  in  that  very 
House   (we   say  so  with  perfect  simplicity),  detested  with   a 
double  detestation — by  the  Liberals,  who  had  betrayed  him,  and 
by  the  Tories,  who  had  outbid  him.     Whence  then  came  this 
sudden  and  miraculous  majority  ?    From  the  British  Catholics  P 
But  they  are,  all  in  all,  a  small  minority.    From  the  Dissenters  P 
But  the  Dissenters  are  then  supreme  ?    From  the  Protestants  as 
such  ?     But  then,  what  means  all  this  pretended  *  protestant ' 
hubbub  and  reaction  !    We  always  thought  that  the  Dissenters  of 
England  are  the  backbone  of  the  Protestantism  of  England.  Yet 
the  Dissenters  of  England,  not  to  mention  Scotland  and  Wales, 
are  to  a  man,  Gladstonian,  and,  after  the  most  microscopic  inves- 
tigation of  the  *  Chapter  of  Autobiography,'  they  remain  to  a 
man  enthusiastically  Gladstonian  still.     Now  what  does  all  this 
mean  ?    By  what  Jesuitical  contrivances  did  that  Arch-Anti- 
Newdegate-and-Whalley,  the  Pope  at  Rome,  hoodwink  all  the 
English,  and  Welsh,  and  Scotch  Dissenters, who,  by  the  admission 
of  all  parties,  are,  if  they  are  anything,  Protestant  (that  is  to 
say  with  their  liberty  in  their  hand)  and  political  (that  is  to 
say  with  both  eyes  in  their  heads)  P     Only  one  supposition  really 
remains, — ^virtually   Lord  Derby's.      Mr.   Gladstone  appealed 
to  the  combination  of  all  the  great  political  parties  in  the  State 
on  the  Liberal  side.     And,  even  in  a  moribund  Parliament,  the 
answer  was  electric  and  instantaneous.     In  their   anger  and 
alarm,  the  Conservatives  instantly  appealed  to  the  Fanaticism 
of  the  country.     The  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  began 
an  active  crusade  among  their  congregations.     Clergymen  were 
known  to  refuse  the  Sacrament  to  voters  who  intimated  approval 
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of  Mr.  Gladstone's  policy.  No  report,  no  lie,  no  calumny,  no 
trick  was  too  gross  to  be  resorted  to,  in  order  to  blacken  Mr. 
Gladstone's  character,  public  and  private,  and  to  discredit  the 
Liberal  policy.  Above  all,  the  public  was  assured  that  the  new 
elections  would  cover  the  Liberals  with  confusion,  and  tri- 
umphantly maintain  the  Irish  Establishment.  The  whole  sub- 
ject was  ploughed  and  cross-ploughed  over  every  square  mile  of 
the  country ;  nothing  else  was  discussed ;  peers,  baronets, 
squires,  squireens,  clergymen,  ministers,  lawyers,  doctors, 
farmers,  priest  and  layman,  the  whole  country,  with  the  press 
at  its  head,  rushed  into  the  arena.  Long  before  the  elections 
were  over,  the  public  had  grown  weary  of  the  weary  round  of 
threadbare  arguments,  and  a  discussion  ransacked  into  its 
minutest  comers.  The  result  came  at  last,  and  Mr.  Gladstone, 
in  the  new  Parliament,  had  more  than  twice  the  majority  he 
had  in  the  old — a  majority  so  large  as  to  be  even  politically 
phenomenal. 

His  Bill  corresponded  with  all  his  previous  professions. 
Nothing  more  complete,  more  thorough,  more  coherent, 
more  matured,  or  more  considerate,  had  been  laid  before  an 
English  Parliament  within  the  memory  of  man.  It  was  so 
considerate,  that  after  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech,  even  the  English 
landowners  went  about  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
saying,  that  if  such  terms  were  offered  to  them,  they  would  not 
care  much  if  the  English  Church  were  disestablished  also.  The 
Bill  was  BO  matured,  that,  as  it  was  repeatedly  said,  to  accept  any 
part  was  to  accept  the  whole.  It  was  swept  through  the  House, 
past  a  raking  fire  which  tested  every  joint  in  it  successively, 
by  undiminished  and  even  increasing  majorities.  Even 
.  those  parts,  over  which  some  Liberals  at  the  outset  shook 
their  heads  in  doubt,  such  as  the  compensation  clause  to 
Maynooth,  were  passed  triumphantly  when  their  turn  came. 
Meanwhile  everything  was  done  to  inflame  the  country  and 
divide  the  Liberal  ranks  in  and  out  of  doors.  In  vain.  Day 
by  day,  week  after  week,  the  telegraph  and  the  post  reported 
the  constituencies  resolutely  bent  on  carrying  out  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's policy.  His  first  speech  was  one  of  the  masterpieces 
of  the  century,  and  took  even  the  Opposition  by  storm.  The 
publication  of  the  Bill  was  a  perfect  ovation,  and  subsequent 
criticisms  left  it  perfectly  imtoucned. 

Such  being  the  unadorned  account  of  the  past  history  of  the 
Bill,  how  can  any  one  accustomed  to  political  forecast  permit 
himself  for  one  moment  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the 
Liberal  party  will  recede  the  fraction  of  one  inch  from  their 
position  and  their  principlei  and  by  giving  glebes  and  houses 
to  all  ^e  denominations  m  Ireland,  adopt,  in  poweri  the  policy 
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which  they  overthrew,  in  opposition.  We  may  be  quite  certain 
that,  short  of  softening  of  the  brain,  Mr.  Gladstone  is  the  last 
man  in  the  world  to  cut  his  own  throat  by  any  such  act  of 
felo  de  se. 

Not  only  would  such  a  compromise  bring  one  of  the  strongest, 
the  most  thorough,  and  the  most  straightforward  governments  on 
record  into  the  most  deserved  contempt,  but  a  policy  more  puerile 
and  unstatesmanlike  could  not  be  imagined.   We  can  even  see  Mr. 
Disraeli  on  his  legs,  and  hear  his  speech.     That  would  be  a  speech 
to  hear.  No,  if  there  is  one  thin  g  which  has  become  more  axiomatic 
than  another  in  the  present  state  of  things,  it  is  that  the  Dissenters 
can  no  longer  be  left  out  of  the  reckoning.     More  than  that, — ^in 
shaping  the  religious  policy  of  the  country,  they  have  become 
supreme.     Voluntaryism  in  religion  has  won  the  day;  Establish- 
ments have  lost  it,  and  will  not  recover  their  ground.     Can 
an}i;hing  more  stupid  be  conceived,  than  that  when  the  tide 
is  running  full  in  that  direction,  when  the  fate  of  the  English 
and  Scotch  establishments  is  only  a  question  of  years, — in  a 
country  where  the  religious  life  is  so  strong,  the  religious  mind 
80  active,  that  the  number  and   different  forms  of  Christian 
organization  are  almost  under  yearly  modification — England, — 
with  the  accimiulated  legacy  of  centuries  of  dreary  religious 
difficulties, — should  begin  again  to  plant  fresh  plantations,  and 
sow    fresh   religious  difficulties    broadcast  over  the    land,    at 
the  very  moment  when  for  the  first  time  in  her  political  life 
she  begins  to  see  daylight  out  of  her  troubles.     What !  imprison 
a  crowd  of  conflicting  sects  on  beds  of  Procrustes,  by  granting 
them  glebes,  and  lay  down  the  principle  that  the  government 
must  give  glebes  and  houses  to  every  new  sect  under  pain  of 
new  agitation  ?    Has  England,  then,  an  American  continent 
out  of  which  to  carve  lands  and  glebes,  and  grant  houses  to 
all  comers  P     One  wonders  what  the  men's  brains  are  made  of, 
who  can  moot  such  policies.      For  a  despotic  government  to 
pay  religions  out  of  the  public  cash  box,  that  is  conceivable 
and  consistent ;  but  in  a  free  country,  in  which  religious  bodies 
have  been  bursting  their  bonds  and  breaking  bounds  these  last 
five  hundred  years,  and  all  snatching  in  turn  at  the  helm  of 
the  state,  the  proposal  gravely  to  lay  down  the  comer-stone  of 
a  bran  new  system  of  universal  and  concurrent  endowment, 
this  is  probably  as  wild  an  idea  as  ever  entered  i^to  the  irre- 
sponsible heads  of  a  political  Agapemone.     It  will  soon  be 
disposed  of,  however.      The  talk  that  is  heard  is  only  worth 
recording,  as  a  phenomenon,  and  test  of  old  Whig  and  Tory 
wisdom  on  the  first  day  of  July  in  the  year  of  grace,  1869. 

A  journal  for  which  we  entertain  imfeigned  respect,  the 
Spectator,  lately  said,  that  the  most  statesmanlike  course  on  the 
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part  of  the  Lords  would  be  after  disendowing  the  Irish  Church, 
to  re-endow  the  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland,  leaving  the  Pro- 
testant minority  unendowed.     *  Such  a  policy,^  it  says,   *  would 
moke  Protestantism  popular  in  a  generation.  *     We  differ  from 
this  kind  of  policy  fundamentally,  and  on  the  part  of  a  journal 
remarkable  for  the  generosity  and  elevation  of  its  views,  we 
could  not  see  such  a  course  even  proposed  without   surprise. 
Unless,  indeed,  it  was  thrown  out  in  irony.     It  might,  no  doubt, 
perhaps  be    possible  by  such  means  to  make  '  I^rotestantism 
popular '  in  Ireland.      We  hope  there  may  be  other  means. 
But  if  it  succeeded,  it  would  only  be  the  exchange  of  an  un- 
blushing legislative  propaganda  and  missionary  establishment, 
for  the  Machiavellianism  of  a  trick  played  by  Parliament  upon 
the  people   before  their  veiy   eyes.      Can  the   Spectator  for 
once  have  been  dining  with  Mr.  Disraeli  and  discussing  hocus* 
pocus  after  dinner  P    To  avoid  by  direct  or  indirect  legislation 
encouraging  or  discouraging  any  religion,  that  is  the  modem 
policy.     The  end,  essence,  and  sum -total  of  the  present  pob'tical 
movement  is  to  rid  the  state  of  all  religious  trammels  and  engage- 
ments, whatsoever.   We  are  going  to  disestablish  and  to  disendow. 
We  are  not  going  to  re-establish  or  to  re-endow — not  even  by  side- 
winds.     We  have  learned  the  disadvantages  of  one  set  of  things, 
and  aft^er  centuries  of  experience  we  are  going  to  try  the  advan- 
tages of  another  state  of  things,  for  the  sake  of  good  government 
and  social  comfort.  But  what  we  are  not  going  to  do,  is  to  saddle 
ourselves  with  the  miseries  of  both  states,  without  the  advantages 
and  compensations  of  either.*     That  is   the  meaning  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  enthusiastic  majorities. 

The  Lords  will  pass  Mr.  Gladstone's  Bill  pretty  nearly  as  it 
stands.  Maynooth  will  be  fully  compensated.  Mr.  Gladstone 
may  condescend  to  grant  the  disestablished  Church  of  Ireland, 
which,  even  on  the  present  scale  of  disendowment,  as  time  will 
certainly  show,  will  remain  inconveniently  rich,  at  all  events, 
the  richest  Church  in  the  world,  some  further  compensation. 
We  earnestly  and  fervently  trust  not.  The  Irish  Anglicans  are, 
and  still  wiU  be,  the  richest  religious  body  in  the  world.  If 
they  love  their  religion,  let  them  pay  for  it,  without  the  abject 
mendicity  and  acquired  flunkeyism  of  crying  for  a  '  little  more ' 
in  sight  of  their  poverty-stricken  Boman  Catholic  brethren — if 
they  will  call  them,  brethren. 

The  precise  terms  of  accommodation  we  shall  not  even  con- 
descend to  discuss,  for  a  very  plain  reason,  that  this  is  not  a 
question  for  compromise  or  accommodation  at  all.  To  pretend  that 

*  Since  the  article  was  writton  we  are  happy  t«3  find  that  tho  SpecUUor 
does  not  advocate  this  policy,  and  admits  tnat  to  do  so  would  bo  calling 
for  the  moon. 
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Mr.  Gladstone  might  hare  bought  an  extension  of  office  at 
the  price  of  accepting  Lord  Dunkellin's  amendments.  Society 
would  have  applauded  this  step  as  the  height  of  wisdom  and  good 
grace.  But  Mr.  Gladstone  would  have  felt  himself  guilty  of  an 
act  of  the  basest  folly,  and  belieyed,  not  without  grounds,  that 
he  had  forfeited  the  right  and  hope  to  be  England's  future 
leader.  In  truth,  Mr.  Gladstone  had  fixed  his  eye  beyond 
society,  beyond  coteries,  beyond  noble  fanulies,  beyond  clubs, 
upon  the  country.  Slowly  he  ripened  to  the  national  seryice, 
and  gradually,  in  the  process  of  patient  labour,  and  the  growth 
of  candid  conviction,  tuned  his  policy  and  his  ideals  to  all  that  is 
most  generous,  most  unsectarian,  most  alien  to  class  ascendancy, 
most  truly  catholic  and  patriotic  in  what  he  himself  has  called 
'  the  great  heart  *  (let  us  call  it '  the  true  heart ')  of  the  nation. 
The  nation  has  already  shown  how  it  is  prepared  to  trust  him, 
how  to  reward  a  long  course  of  sincerity,  and  a  zeal  unspotted 
by  intrigue,  or  any  attempt  to  elbow  other  men  out  of  the  way. 
Mr.  Ghuistone's  road  to  power  has  been  as  slow  as  the  country' s 
final  choice.  And  if  confidence  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth,  it 
is  also  a  tree  of  long  life. 

But  it  used  to  be  said :  '  See  how  Mr.  Disraeli  succeeds.  Who 

*  could  succeed  like  him,  with  such  cards  to  play  P  See  how  Mr. 
'  Gladstone  has  squandered  his  majority !     Behold  with  what 

*  divine  skill  Mr.  Disraeli  plies  friend  and  foe,  and  is  passing 
^  his  Beform  Bill.'  Mr.  Disraeli  passed  a  Reform  Bill,  but 
when  it  was  passed,  it  was  Mr.  Gladstone's  Bill,  amended,  step 
by  step,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  directed.  Which  of  the  two  men  had 
succeeded  P  Mr.  Disraeli's  strength  lay  in  understanding  the 
House  of  Commons — that  is  to  say,  the  last  of  the  so-called 
Aristocratic  Houses  of  Commons  under  Lord  Palmerston.  ^o 
sooner  was  Lord  Palmerston  dead,  than  Mr.  Disraeli  had  already 
dressed  himseK  in  the  departed  statesman's  clothes.  Critics  used 
to  call  one  another's  attention  to  the  new  way  in  which  the  new 
actor  was  trying  to  fill  the  old  part.  Mr.  Fechter,  in  Hamht, 
was  not  more  interesting  to  playgoers  than  Mr.  Disraeli  to  poli- 
ticians in  the  celebrated  part  of  *  OldPam^  a  joke  for  everything 
on  his  lips,  a  rose-bud  in  his  button-hole.  The  farce  was  uf 
short  duration,  however, — mere  funeral  baked  meats,  a  drear)- 
revel,  before  the  rising  of  another  sun. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  drama  is  not  concluded,  and  Mr. 
Disraeli's-  career  is  not  yet  closed.  It  may  yet  remain  to  be 
seen  how  Mr.  Gladstone  will  get  on  after  the  Irish  Church  Bill 
is  passed ;  when^  for  instance,  the  Irish  Land  Bill  comes  on  next 
session,  or  later  on,  if  that  should  pass,  questions  such  as  the 
disestablishment  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  unforeseen  cases. 
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fessedly  Liberal  papers  could  refrain  from  casting  spurious 
doubts  upon  this  long  since  settled  question,  they  would  greatly 
simplify  discussions  which  they,  of  all  people,  are  interested  in 
not  obscuring.  There  was  no  doubt  a  time  when  the  Lords 
were,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  masters  of  the  country.  They 
made  and  unmade  kings,  and  governed  the  people.    That  day  is 

East.  If  they  have  interests  of  their  own  to  protect,  they  are  at 
berty  to  protect  them,  in  common  with  such  other  individuals 
of  the  nation  as  may  have  similar  interests  at  stake.  As  a 
House  of  Lords,  thev  can  claim  no  such  right,  except  to  be  over- 
ridden. So  far  as  they  could  be,  if  they  possibly  could  be,  the 
best  and  highest  exponents  of  the  national  will,  and  not  of  the 
wishes  of  a  class  minority,  they  might  perhaps  aspire  to  retain 
a  power  in  the  country  long  ago  forfeited. .  They  may  still, 
if  they  please,  subserve  certain  national  uses  ;  but,  unfortunately, 
in  all  questions  affecting  the  modem  interests  of  the  vast 
majority,  and  therefore  touching  their  pretensions  as  a  class- 
minority,  they  have  shown  themselves  purely  and  without 
qualification,  selfish,  and,  as  far  as  they  were  permitted  to 
be,  obstructive.  Far  from  being  bullied,  they  have  been 
treated  with  abject  tenderness ;  yet  have  they  not  advocated 
within  the  last  century  a  single  measure  for  the  welfare  of  the 
nation;  while  they  have  opposed  every  single  measure,  one 
by  one,  which  the  voice  of  the  country  has  called  for  and  time 
ratified. 

Has  not  the  country,  have  not  subsequent  events  abundantly 
ratified.  Catholic  Emancipation  P  Did  the  Lords  from  the  height 
of  their  wisdom  propose  this  great  political  act,  or  when  proposed 
promote  it  by  any  means  in  their  power  P  No,  they  pronounced  it 
revolutionary,  unconstitutional  and  ruinous.  Did  the  Lords  carry 
the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  P  No,  they  brought  the  country  in  their 
resistance  to  it  to  the  very  brink  of  revolution,  while  they  cried  out 
that  it  was  '  revolutionary,*  *  unconstitutional '  and  *  fraught  with 
ruin.'  Did  they  repeal  the  Corn  Laws  P  Did  they  emancipate 
the  Jews  P  Would  they  now  permit  a  Jew  to  sit  in  their  House 
without  feeling  contaminated  ?  Was  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation 
Laws  due  to  them  ?  Is  it  to  them  the  country  owes  the  repeal 
of  the  Paper  Duty  P  Would  they  have  abolished  the  Church 
Rates  ?  Would  they  have  dispensed  with  the  cat  in  the  Army 
and  Navy  P  Are  they  in  favour  of  opening  the  universities  to 
Dissenters  P  We  grant  them,  the  wisdom  of  having  slowly  and 
sulkily  at  the  eleventh  hour,  always  under  virtual  compulsion, 
followed  in  the  wake  of  the  national  movement,  and  we  believe 
that  their  hereditary  instincts  and  long  pedigree  of  political 
tact  may  enable  them  to  do  so  for  a  considerable  time  to  come. 
But    the   reign  of   class    obstruction   is  obsolete   and   ought 
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arising,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  the  English  and  Welsh  Dissenters 
would  disestablish  her  enthusiastically,  and  who  would  prevent 
it?  That  neither  Mr.  Gladstone  nor  Mr.  Bright  will  press 
her  disestablishment  we  are  assured.  That  she  may  Imger 
on,  so  long  as  she  can  control  her  '  internal  complaints,'  we 
allow.  But  if  the  day  came,  when  she  is  to  be  disestablished, 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Disraeli  were  both  alive,  then  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  not  Mr.  Disraeli,  would  be  entrusted  with  the 
duty  by  the  same  country  which  entrusted  Mr.  Gladstone  with 
the  task,  so  brilliantly  accomplished,  of  disestablishing  the 
Church  in  Ireland. 

Our  third  inference  is,  that  if  a  great  war  were  to  arise,  which 
heaven  avert,  it  could  only  in  the  present  day  be  one  which 
the  nation  approved,  and  not  the  war  of  a  single  class.  In 
this  case,  there  is  nothing,  that  we  can  see,  either  in  Mr. 
Gladstone's  or  Mr.  Bright's  past  professions  to  prevent  their 
undertaking  the  charge  of  it,  and  if  their  hearts  were  in  it, 
two  better  war  ministers  the  country  would  never  have  had. 
We  may  be  sure  that,  whatever  war  Mr.  Bright  approved, 
would  have  the  enthusiastic  support  of  the  whole  nation.  And 
when  we  consider  Mr.  Gladstone's  genius  as  a  financier,  his 
measured  and  controlled  audacity,  his  vast  command  of 
detail,  his  scorn  of  incompetency  and  contempt  of  eye-servioe, 
his  incapacity  to  stoop  to  jobbery  of  any  kind,  his  unbounded 
powers  of  grave  exposition  and  enthusiastic  persuasion,  the 
astoimding  facility  with  which  he  can  survey  the  largest  and 
most  intricate  subjects,  his  splendid  decision  and  rapidity,  and 
last,  not  least,  his  capacity  for  assiduous  labour,  and  a  pliyaical 
ener^  so  great,  as  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  buoyancy  and  ease 
of  his  action, — all  these  qualities  together,  each  in  itself  of  the 
first  order,  present  a  combination  such  as  no  war  minister  in 
this,  perhaps  in  any,  country,  has  ever  possessed. 

Putting  these  premises  together  we  conclude,  that,  if  scared, 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  entered  upon  a  lease  of  power  which  will  be 
co*extensive  with  the  duration  of  his  faculties. 

It  was  long  ago  certain,  that  if  the  Peers  passed  the  second 
reading  of  the  Irish  Church  Bill,  Lord  Kussell  and  Lord  Grey 
would  endeavour  to  induce  the  Peers  to  accept  the  policy  of  con* 
current  endowment  or  levelling  up.  This  policy  is  on  their  part 
not  unnatural.  They  belong  to  tnat  older  school  of  statesmen, 
who  sincerely  believed  it  statesmanlike,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  to 
keep  a  Government  hold,  as  a  Government,  upon  the  religion  of 
the  country,  even  though  the  flesh  should  be  torn  from  their 
hands  in  the  process.     We  should  be  the  last  to  disown  our 

Erofound  debt  of  gratitude  to  Earl  Bussell  in  the  long  war  he 
as  waged  for  religious  liberty.    But  let  him  not  resist  the  con- 
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such  as  a  great  war.  Now  upon  all  these  eventualities  we 
entertain  so  strong  an  opinion,  that  we  shall  not  shrink  from 
expressing  it,  or,  what  is  even  more  dangerous,  to  give  the 
grounds  of  our  opinion. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  triumph  has  two  main  corollaries,  which  no 
unbiased  observer  will  think  of  denying — (1.)  That  the  land- 
owners are  no  longer  supreme ;  (2.)  That  the  Dissenters  are^ 
(By  Dissenters  we  understand  all  the  advocates,  whoever  they 
may  be,  of  the  voluntary  principle  as  opposed  to  the  principle 
of  State  establishments,  without  respect  of  creeds.)  From  these 
corollaries  we  draw  the  following  conclusions : — 

JPirsi,  that  Mr.  Gladstone  will  pass  his  Irish  Land  Bill  as 
triumphantly  as  he  passed  his  Irish  Church  Bill.     The  only 
opponents  to  it  will  be  those  landowners  who  have  resisted  the 
abolition  of  the  Irish  Church.     But  they  are  already,  we  assume 
— if  certainties  can  bo  called  assumptions — ^beaten  on  the  main 
question  of  their  ascendancy.     They  will  therefore  renew  the 
contest  upon  less  advantageous  ground;   unless,  indeed,    Mr. 
Gladstone  were  to  touch  the  sacred  rights  of  property.   But  such 
a  fear  would  be  puerile.     Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Bright  are, 
both,  passionate  and  enthusiastic  economists,  and  if  the  rights  of 
property  should  ever  be  in  danger,  they  would  be  the  first  to 
stand  in  the  breach.      They  may,  indeed — ^and  to  a  certain 
extent,  no  doubt,  will — advocate  a  certain  amount  of  change  in 
the  tenure  and  conditions  of  property  in  Ireland,  consistently 
with  the  nature  of  the  problem  they  have  to  solve.     But,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  tithe-rent-charge,  existing  holders  will  be  even 
more  than  compensated  for  the  actual  value.     What  will  be 
touched,  and  the  only  thing  which  will  be  touched,  will  be  the 
ascendancy  of  Irish  landloixlism,  and  its  sentimental  claims  to 
dictate  the  legal  form  in  which  landed  property  is  to  be  held 
against  the  imperial  welfare.     Now  the  right  of  the  State  to 
change  the  conditions  of  the  tenure  of  property  is  axiomatic, 
and  will  ^besides  have  received  its  newest  illustration  in  the 
disendowment  of  the  Irish  Church.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
defenders  of  the  old  regime  of  ascendancy  are  not  likely  to 
regain  their  ground.      Upon  this  point  the  Dissenters,  who 
have  given  Mr.  Gladstone  his  past  victories,  will  follow  him 
to  a  man.     Therefore,  the  Irish  Land  Bill  will  pass. 

Our  second  inference  is,  that  the  Irish  Land  Bill  being  passed, 
there  seems  to  bo  no  other  question  upon  which  the  landowners, 
as  landowners — the  only  class  in  the  country  whom  Mr.  Disraeli 
understands — could  make  a  landowner's  stand.  If  the  English 
Church  is  to  go,  she  will  go,  just  as  easily  as  the  Irish  Church. 
For  a  simple  reason.  The  Dissenters  havmg  carried  the  day,  the 
support  of  the  Church  is  gone.     In  the  event  of  the  question 
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arising,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  the  English  and  Welsh 
would  disestablish  her  enthusiasticairy,  and  who  would  preyent 
it?  That  neither  Mr.  Gladstone  nor  Mr.  Bright  wiU  press 
her  disestablishment  we  are  assured.  That  she  maj  linger 
on,  so  long  as  she  can  control  her  '  internal  complaints,'  we 
allow.  But  if  the  day  came,  when  she  is  to  be  disestabUshed, 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Disraeli  were  both  alive,  then  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  not  Mr.  Disraeli,  would  be  entrusted  with  the 
duty  by  the  same  coimtry  which  entrusted  Mr.  Gladstone  with 
the  task,  so  brilliantly  accomplished,  of  disestablishing  the 
Church  in  Ireland. 

Our  third  inference  is,  that  if  a  great  war  were  to  arise,  which 
heaven  avert,  it  could  only  in  the  present  day  be  one  which 
the  nation  approved,  and  not  the  war  of  a  smgle  class.  In 
this  case,  there  is  nothing,  that  we  can  see,  either  in  Mr. 
Gladstone's  or  Mr.  Bright's  past  professions  to  prevent  their 
undertaking  the  charge  of  it,  and  if  their  hearts  were  in  it, 
two  better  war  ministers  the  country  would  never  have  had. 
We  may  be  sure  that,  whatever  war  Mr.  Bright  approved, 
would  have  the  enthusiastic  support  of  the  whole  nation.  And 
when  we  consider  Mr.  Gladstone's  genius  as  a  financier,  his 
measured  and  controlled  audacity,  his  vast  command  of 
detail,  his  scorn  of  incompetency  and  contempt  of  eye-service, 
his  incapacity  to  stoop  to  jobbery  of  any  kind,  his  unbounded 
powers  of  grave  exposition  and  enthusiastic  persuasion,  the 
astounding  facilit]^  with  which  he  can  survey  tne  largest  and 
most  intricate  subjects,  his  splendid  decision  and  rapidity,  and 
last,  not  least,  his  capacity  for  assiduous  labour,  and  a  physical 
ener^  so  great,  as  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  buoyancy  and  ease 
of  his  action, — all  these  qualities  together,  each  in  itself  of  the 
first  order,  present  a  combination  such  as  no  war  minister  in 
this,  perhaps  in  any,  country,  has  ever  possessed. 

Putting  these  premises  together  we  conclude,  that,  if  spared, 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  entered  upon  a  lease  of  power  which  will  be 
co*extensiye  with  the  duration  of  his  faculties. 

It  was  long  ago  certain,  that  if  the  Peers  passed  the  seoond 
reading  of  the  Lrish  Church  Bill,  Lord  Kussell  and  Lord  Grey 
would  endeavour  to  induce  the  Peers  to  accept  the  policy  of  con* 
current  endowment  or  levelling  up.  This  policy  is  on  tneir  part 
not  unnaturaL  They  belong  to  that  older  school  of  statesmen, 
who  sincerely  believed  it  statesmanlike,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  to 
keep  a  Government  hold,  as  a  Government,  upon  the  religion  of 
the  country,  even  though  the  flesh  should  be  torn  from  their 
hands  in  the  process.  We  should  be  the  last  to  disown  our 
profound  debt  of  gratitude  to  Earl  Russell  in  the  long  war  he 
has  waged  for  rehgious  liberty.    But  let  him  not  resist  the  oon- 
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sequences,  and  turn  away  from  the  noble  fruits  of  his  earlier 
efforts,  even  when  they  outgrow  his  admeasurements.  If  the 
harvest  is  too  great  for  his  bam,  let  him,  at  the  eleventh  hour, 
take  a  leaf  even  out  of  Lord  Palmerston's  book,  and,  in  his  last 
years,  pull  down  and  build  greater.  Nothing  can  stop  the  tide 
of  voluntaryism.  The  Dissenters  have  ^iven  Mr.  Gladstone  his 
overwhelming  majorities.  Their  motto  is,  '  A  fair  field,  and  no 
favour.'  Above  all,  no  glebes,  no  houses,  no  badges  by  State  gift 
of  past  or  future  prestige,  no  State  patents  against  future  comers, 
no  future  cases  of  conscience,  no  occasions  to  point  the  finger 
and  say,  'You  ought  not  to  do  this  or  that,  or  think  this  or  that, 
or  the  State  would  not  have  given  you  what  you  have,' — ^but  per- 
fect freedom,  subject  to  the  common  law,  perfect  equality,  equal 
dignity,  equal  liberty  to  think  as  you  did,  or  think  again,  without 
loss  of  State  caste.  It  is  because  the  Dissenters  have  read  this 
declaration  in  all  Mr.  Gladstone's  speeches,  all  his  professions, 
all  his  actions,  and  in  the  most  emphatic  form,  the  revelations 
of  his  inner  life  in  the  '  Chapter  of  Autobiography,*  that  they 
have  cast  aU  hesitation  to  the  winds,  and  placed  him  in  as  fine 
a  position  as  an  English  Premier  ever  occupied. 

Of  course  the  Lords  may,  if  they  please,  adopt  the  policy  of 
concurrent  endowments.  It  will  be  nothing  surprising  on  their 
part.  But  we  warn  all  liberals  who  care  ror  their  reputations 
against  falling  into  the  trap.  We  venture  to  avow  a  most 
positive  conviction,  that  neither  Mr.  Gladstone,  nor  Mr.  Bright, 
nor  any  of  the  statesmen  who  have  had  the  conduct  of  this 
great  and  triumphant  political  movement,  will  for  a  moment 
condescend  to  retrace  their  steps  and  neutralize  a  policy 
sealed  with  overwhelming  majorities  in  and  out  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  To  do  so  would  be  to  accept  defeat  on  the 
cardinal  principle  of  their  Bill,  under  the  flunsiest  and  most 
transparent  veil.  Lord  Mayo,  in  a  memorable  speech,  declared 
the  policy  of  the  Torv  party  to  be  a  tentative  policy  of  *  levelling 
up,'  that  is  to  say,  of  concurrent  endowment.  Upon  direct  op- 
position to  this  polic}%  Mr.  Gladstone  staked  his  success,  framed 
his  course,  and  finally  appealed  to  the  country.  His  opposition 
to  Lord  Mayo's  policy  was  one  not  in  degree  but  in  kmd.  On 
every  possible  occasion,  in  language  the  most  unmistakeable, 
and  terms  of  calculated  boldness,  Mr.  Gladstone  declared  at 
once,  and  for  ever,  for  the  policy  of  absolute  disestablishment 
and  absolute  disendowment — subject  only,   as  of   course,   at 

Sersonal  interests.  These  declarations  were  made  in  a  house 
escribed  in  the  earl^  part  of  last  year  by  Mr.  Bouverie,  so 
being,  so  far  as  the  liberal  majority  were  concerned,  composed 
of  a  '  discordant  rabble,'  in  which,  by  the  bye,  he  himself  was 
a  prominent  mover.    He  might  have  called  it '  the  dregs  of  an 
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which  they  overthrew,  in  opposition.  We  may  be  qnite  certain 
that,  short  of  softening  of  the  brain,  Mr.  Gladstone  is  the  last 
man  in  the  world  to  cut  his  own  throat  by  any  such  act  of 
felo  de  se. 

Not  only  would  such  a  compromise  bring  one  of  the  strongeBt, 
the  most  thorough,  and  the  most  straightforward  governments  on 
record  into  the  most  deserved  contempt,  but  a  policy  more  puerile 
and  unsfcatesmanlike  could  not  be  imagined.    We  can  even  see  Mr. 
Disraeli  on  his  legs,  and  hear  his  speech.     That  would  be  a  speech 
to  hear.  No,  if  there  is  one  thing  which  has  become  moreaxiomatic 
than  another  in  the  present  state  of  things,  it  is  that  the  Dissenters 
can  no  longer  be  left  out  of  the  reckoning.     More  than  that, — ^in 
shaping  the  reUgious  policy  of  the  coimtry,  they  have  become 
supreme.    Voluntaryism  in  religion  has  won  the  day;  Establish- 
ments have  lost  it,  and  will  not  recover  their  ground.     Can 
anything  more  stupid  be  conceived,  than  that  when  the  tide 
is  running  full  in  that  direction,  when  the  fate  of  the  English 
and  Scotch  establishments  is  only  a  question  of  vears, — in  a 
country  where  the  religious  life  is  so  strong,  the  religious  mind 
so  active,  that  the  number  and   different  forms  ot  Christian 
organization  are  almost  under  yearly  modification — England, — 
with  the  accumulated  legacy  of  centuries  of  dreary  religious 
difficulties^ — should  begin  again  to  plant  fresh  plantations,  and 
sow    fresh  religious  difficulties   broadcast  over  the   land,    at 
the  very  moment  when  for  the  first  time  in  her  political  life 
she  begins  to  see  daylight  out  of  her  troubles.     What !  imprison 
a  crowd  of  conflicting  sects  on  beds  of  Procrustes,  by  granting 
them  glebes,  and  lay  down  the  principle  that  the  government 
must  give  glebes  and  houses  to  every  new  sect  under  pain  of 
new  agitation?    Has  England,  then,  an  American  continent 
out  of  which  to  carve  lands  and  glebes,  and  grant  houses  to 
all  comers  ?    One  wonders  what  the  men's  brams  are  made  of, 
who  can  moot  such  policies.     For  a  despotic  government  to 
pay  religions  out  of  the  public  cash  box,  that  is  conceivable 
and  consistent ;  but  in  a  free  country,  in  which  religious  bodies 
have  been  bursting  their  bondd  and  breaking  bounds  these  last 
five  hundred  years,  and  all  snatching  in  turn  at  the  helm  of 
the  state,  the  proposal  gravely  to  lay  down  the  comer-stone  of 
a  bran  new  system  of  universal  and  concurrent  endowment, 
this  is  probably  as  wild  an  idea  as  ever  entered  i^to  the  irre- 
sponsible heads  of  a  political  Agapemone.     It  will  soon  be 
disposed  of,  however.      The  talk  Ibat  is  heard  is  only  worth 
recording,  as  a  phenomenon,  and  test  of  old  Whig  and  Tory 
wisdom  on  the  first  day  of  July  in  the  year  of  grace,  1869. 

A  journal  for  which  we  entertain  unfeigned  respect,  the 
Spectator^  lately  said,  that  the  most  statesmanuke  course  on  the 
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of  Mr.  Gladstone's  policy.  No  report,  no  lie,  no  calumny,  no 
trick  was  too  gross  to  be  resorted  to,  in  order  to  blacken  Mr. 
Gladstone's  character,  public  and  private,  and  to  discredit  the 
Liberal  policy.  Above  all,  the  public  was  assured  that  the  new 
elections  would  cover  the  Liberals  with  confusion,  and  tri- 
umphantly maintain  the  Irish  Establishment.  The  whole  sub- 
ject was  ploughed  and  cross-ploughed  over  every  square  mile  of 
the  country ;  nothing  else  was  discussed ;  peers,  baronets, 
squires,  6(]^uireen8,  clergymen,  ministers,  lawyers,  doctors, 
farmers,  pnest  and  layman,  the  whole  coimtry,  with  the  press 
at  its  head,  rushed  into  the  arena.  Long  before  the  elections 
were  over,  the  public  had  grown  weary  of  the  weary  roimd  of 
threadbare  arguments,  and  a  discussion  ransacked  into  its 
minutest  comers.  The  result  came  at  last,  and  Mr.  Gladstone, 
in  the  new  Parliament,  had  more  than  twice  the  majority  he 
had  in  the  old — a  majority  so  large  as  to  be  even  politically 
phenomenal. 

His  Bill  corresponded  with  all  his  previous  professions. 
Nothing  more  complete,  more  thorough,  more  coherent, 
more  matured,  or  more  considerate,  had  been  laid  before  an 
English  Parliament  within  the  memory  of  man.  It  was  so 
considerate,  that  after  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech,  even  the  English 
landowners  went  about  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
saying,  that  if  such  terms  were  offered  to  them,  they  would  not 
care  much  if  the  English  Church  were  disestablished  also.  The 
Bill  was  so  matured,  that,  as  it  was  repeatedly  said,  to  accept  any 
part  waste  accept  the  whole.  It  was  swept  through  the  House, 
post  a  raking  fire  which  tested  every  joint  in  it  successively, 
by  undiminished  and  even  increasing  majorities.  Even 
those  parts,  over  which  some  Liberals  at  the  outset  shook 
their  heads  in  doubt,  such  as  the  compensation  clause  to 
Maynooth,  were  passed  triimiphantly  when  their  turn  came. 
Meanwhile  everything  was  done  to  inflame  the  country  and 
divide  the  Liberal  ranks  in  and  out  of  doors.  In  vain.  Day 
by  day,  week  after  week,  the  telegraph  and  the  post  reported 
the  constituencies  resolutely  bent  on  carrying  out  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's policy.  His  first  speech  was  one  of  the  masterpieces 
of  the  century,  and  took  even  the  Opposition  by  storm.  The 
publication  of  the  Bill  was  a  perfect  ovation,  and  subsequent 
criticisms  left  it  perfectly  imtouched. 

Such  being  the  unadorned  account  of  the  past  history  of  the 
Bill,  how  can  any  one  accustomed  to  political  forecast  permit 
himself  for  one  moment  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the 
Liberal  party  will  recede  the  fraction  of  one  inch  from  their 
position  and  their  principle,  and  by  giving  glebes  and  houses 
to  all  the  denominations  m  Irdand,  Mopt,  in  power,  the  policy 
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which  they  overthrew,  in  opposition.  We  may  be  quite  certain 
that,  short  of  softening  of  the  brain,  Mr.  GHadstone  is  the  last 
man  in  the  world  to  cut  his  own  throat  by  any  such  act  of 
felo  de  se. 

Not  only  would  such  a  compromise  bring  one  of  the  strongest, 
the  most  thorough,  and  the  most  straightforward  govemments  on 
record  into  the  most  deserved  contempt,  but  a  policy  more  puerile 
and  unstatesmanlike  could  not  be  imagined.    We  can  even  see  Mr. 
Disraeli  on  his  legs,  and  hear  his  speech.     That  would  be  a  speech 
tohear.  No,  if  there  is  one  thing  which  has  become  moreaxiomatic 
than  another  in  the  present  state  of  things,  it  is  that  the  Dissenters 
can  no  longer  be  left  out  of  the  reckoning.    More  than  that, — ^in 
shaping  the  rdigious  policy  of  the  country,  theff  hate  become 
supreme.    Yoluntarjrism  in  religion  has  won  the  day;  Establiah- 
ments  have  lost  it,  and  will  not  recover  their  ground.     Can 
anything  more  stupid  be  conceived,  than  that  when  the  tide 
is  running  full  in  that  direction,  when  the  fate  of  the  English 
and  Scotch  establishments  is  only  a  question  of  years, — in  a 
country  where  the  religious  life  is  so  strong,  the  reuffious  mind 
so  active,  that  the  number  and   different  forms  of  Christian 
organization  are  almost  under  yearly  modification — ^England,^ 
with  the  accumulated  legacy  of  centuries  of  dreary  religious 
difficulties, — ^should  begin  again  to  plant  fresh  plantations,  and 
sow    fresh   religious  difficulties   broadcaat  over  the   land,    at 
the  very  moment  when  for  the  first  time  in  her  political  life 
she  begins  to  see  daylight  out  of  her  troubles.     What  I  imprison 
a  crowd  of  conflicting  sects  on  beds  of  Procrustes,  by  granting 
them  glebes,  and  lay  down  the  principle  that  the  government 
must  give  glebes  and  houses  to  every  new  sect  under  pain  of 
new  agitation  ?    Has  England,  then,  an  American  continent 
out  of  which  to  carve  lands  and  glebes,  and  grant  houses  to 
ull  comers  P    One  wonders  what  the  men's  brains  are  made  of, 
who  can  moot  such  policies.     For  a  despotic  government  to 
pay  reli^ons  out  of  the  public  cash  box,  that  is  conceivable 
and  consistent ;  but  in  a  firee  country,  in  which  religious  bodies 
have  been  bursting  their  bonds  and  oreaking  bounds  these  last 
five  hundred  years,  and  all  snatching  in  ^m  at  the  helm  of 
the  state,  the  proposal  gravely  to  lay  down  the  corner-stone  of 
a  bran  new  system  of  imiversal  and  concurrent  endowment, 
this  is  probably  as  wild  an  idea  as  ever  entered  into  the  irre* 
sponsible  heads  of  a  political  Agapemone.     It  will  soon  be 
disposed  of,  however.      The  talk  Uiat  is  heard  is  only  worth 
recording,  as  a  phaiomenon,  and  test  of  old  Whig  and  Toiy 
wisdom  on  the  first  day  of  July  in  the  year  of  grace,  1869. 

A  journal  for  which  we  entertain  unfeigned  respect,  the 
SpeUaior,  lately  said^  that  the  most  statesmanuke  course  on  the 
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part  of  the  Lords  would  be  after  disendowing  the  Irish  Church, 
to  re-endow  the  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland,  leaving  the  Pro- 
testant minority  unendowed.  *  Such  a  policy/  it  says,  '  would 
moke  Protestantism  popular  in  a  generation.'  We  differ  from 
this  kind  of  policy  fundamentally,  and  on  the  part  of  a  journal 
remarkable  for  the  generosity  and  elevation  of  its  views,  we 
could  not  see  such  a  course  even  proposed  without  surprise. 
Unless,  indeed,  it  was  thrown  out  in  irony.  It  might,  no  doubt, 
perhaps  be  possible  by  such  means  to  make  'Protestantism 
popular'  in  Ireland.  We  hope  there  may  be  other  means. 
But  if  it  succeeded,  it  would  only  be  the  exchange  of  an  un- 
blushing legislative  propaganda  and  missionary  establishment, 
for  the  Machiavellianism  of  a  trick  played  by  Parliament  upon 
the  people  before  their  veiy  eyes.  Can  the  Spectator  for 
once  have  been  dining  with  Mr.  Disraeli  and  discussing  hocus« 
pocus  after  dinner  P  To  avoid  by  direct  or  indirect  legislation 
encouraging  or  discouraging  any  religion,  that  is  the  modem 
policy.  The  end,  essence,  and  sum -total  of  the  present  political 
movement  is  to  rid  the  state  otall  religious  trammels  and  engage- 
ments, whatsoever.  We  are  going  to  disestablish  and  to  disendow. 
We  are  not  going  to  re-establish  or  to  re-endow — not  even  by  side- 
winds. We  have  learned  the  disadvantages  of  one  set  of  things, 
and  after  centuries  of  experience  we  are  going  to  try  the  advan- 
tages of  another  state  of  things,  for  the  sake  of  good  government 
and  social  comfort.  But  what  we  are  not  going  to  do,  is  to  saddle 
ourselves  with  the  miseries  of  both  states,  without  the  advantages 
and  compensations  of  either.^  That  is  the  meaning  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  enthusiastic  majorities. 

The  Lords  will  pass  Mr.  Gladstone's  Bill  pretty  nearly  as  it 
stands.  Maynooth  will  be  fully  compensated.  Mr.  Gladstone 
may  condescend  to  grant  the  disestablished  Church  of  Ireland, 
which,  even  on  the  present  scale  of  disendowment,  as  time  will 
certainly  show,  will  remain  inconveniently  ricb,  at  all  events, 
the  richest  Church  in  the  world,  some  further  compensation. 
We  earnestly  and  fervently  trust  not.  The  Irish  Anglicans  are, 
and  still  will  be,  the  richest  religious  body  in  the  world.  If 
they  love  their  religion,  let  them  pay  for  it,  without  the  abject 
mendicity  and  acquired  flunkeyism  of  crying  for  a  '  little  more ' 
in  sight  of  their  poverty-stricken  Roman  Catholic  brethren — if 
thev  will  call  them,  brethren. 

The  precise  terms  of  accommodation  we  shall  not  even  con- 
descend to  discuss,  for  a  very  plain  reason,  that  this  is  not  a 
question  for  compromise  or  accommodation  at  all.  To  pretend  that 

*  Since  the  article  was  written  wo  aix)  happy  t<3  find  that  the  SpeckUor 
does  not  advocate  this  policy,  and  admits  tnat  to  do  so  would  bo  calling 
for  the  moon. 
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instead  of  opposing  every  great  measure,  and  delaying  evwy  great 
improvement,  the  Lords  show  themselves  from  the  *  height  of 
their  superiority'  hent,  as  a  house,  on  promoting  every  advance 
in  equal  legislation,  and  the  general  welfare — when,  as  a  house, 
they  show    themselves  ardent   promoters  of  perfect  religious 
liberty — when  they  prove  the  depth  of  their  own  convictions,  as 
a  house,  by  a  genuine  and  complete  respect  for  the  convictions 
of  the  poorest  Irishman  who  kneels  in  the  mud  of  his  own 
cabin,  and  the  poorest  Englishman  who  goes  to  his  humble  con- 
venticle ;  when  they  are  possessed,  as  a  house,  with  a  determi- 
nation to  raise  the  education  of  the  country  to  a  level  with  its 
wealth,  its  history,  and  their  dignity— when  they  show,  as  a 
house,  as  great  an  anxiety  for  the  education  of  the  peasant  as  of 
the  peer,  as  deep  a  solicitude  for  the  dignity  of  the  village 
school,  as  for  the  pride  of  their  Etons  and  Harrows ;  when,  as 
a  house,  they  rise  to  the  patriotism  of  insisting  that  the  British 
army  shall  be  in  the  true  pense  a  national  force,  the  most 
scientiiic  and  highly  educated  in  the  world,  as  befits  the  we^th 
of  the  country — then  we  shall  be   the  first  to  proclaim  the 
House  of  Lords  a  national  house;   the  first  to   defend   their 
policy,  their  motives,  and  their  position.     Then  we  may  perhaps 
admit,  with  '  Ich  Dien,'  in  the  Times,  that  the  Lords  can  be 
the  trustees  of  the  nation. 

The  spirit  in  which  many  persons  and  many  writers  defend 
the  Lords  and  extol  their  abilities,  at  the  expense  of  the  Com- 
mons, is  not  unlike  the  sophistry  by  which  the  Southerners  in 
America  were  held  up  to  the  sympathy,  the  Northerners  to  the 
execration,  of  the  public  during  the  American  war.     The  South 
were  chivalrous  gentlemen,  the  North  snobs  and  blackguards ; 
the  South  suffering  lambs,  the  North  ravenous  wolves  j  the  South 
a  heroic  minority,  the  North  a  brutal  majority  ;  the  South  con- 
stitutional martyrs,  the  North  revolutionary  thimbleriga — ^the 
truth  being,  that  the  worst  blackguardism,  the  worst  rowdyism, 
and  the  worst  snobs,  except  what  we  ourselves  sent  from  Ireland, 
had  their  origin  in  the  South,   while  the  great  bulk  of  the 
education  and  the  refinement  of  America  was  in  the  North  ;  that 
the  South  fired  the  first  shot,  while  the  North  was  dragged  into 
the  war  as  a  mother  is  dragged  from  her  children ;  that  the  South 
never  ceased  to  plot  and  circumvent  the  constitution  for  the  aelfiah 
purposes  of  a  slaveholding  caste,  while  the  North  never  even 
attempted  in  the  origin  to  abolish  slavery,  but  was  content  to  let 
it  die  out  a  natural  death  by  the  policy  of  isolation  and  circum- 
scription.    Yet  the  moment  the  North  showed  a  determination 
to  uphold  the  sovereignty  of  the  nationi  and  a  national  policy, 
against  the  faction  and  disloyalty  of  a  sectional  class,  they  were 
called  bulliesi  blackguards,  brutes,  revolutionaries— everything 
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the;^  did  was  wrong,  everything  the  South  did  was  right.  I7ot 
until  the  Southerners  were  crusned  past  redemption  did  we  hear 
of  anything  but  their  heroism,  their  skill,  their  genius,  their 
generosity,  their  tenacity ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  first,  the  cow- 
ardice, the  blundering,  the  stupidity  of  the  liorthemers,  and 
then,  their  cruelty,  bloodthirstiness,  and  lust  of  power.  These 
tactics  are  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  tactics  adopted  in  refer- 
ence to  all  questions  in  which  the  Lords  and  Commons  are  con- 
cerned. If  the  Lords  are  told  they  are  no  better  than  other  men, 
those  who  say  so  are  charged  with  arrogance,  presumption,  vul- 
garity, and  accused  of  buUying  the  peers.  If  it  is  said  that  the 
Lords  are  '  not  very  wise,'  a  long  list  is  made  out  of  able  peers 
in  the  Upper  House,  and  every  available  man  scraped  into  it, 
and  deducting  then  the  leading  men  of  the  Government  and  the 
Opposition  in  the  Lower,  it  is  asked  whether  there  is  so  much 
wisdom  left  in  the  residuum  of  more  than  six  himdred  members, 
who,  it  is  said,  are  also  '  not  veiy  wise.'  It  would  be  impossible, 
we  think,  to  obscure  a  transparent  question  with  more  unskilftil 
disingenuit^.  Nobody  says — we  are  not  aware  that  Mr.  Bright, 
or  Mr.  Mill,  or  any  Radical  politician,  speaking  responsibly^  says 
— we  certainly  never  could  or  would,  pretend — that  the  Loids 
are,  as  individuals,  'imbecile'  or  'drivelling.'  Some  few  of 
them  may  happen  to  be  so,  just  as  some  few  of  the  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  may  happen  to  be  both  drivelling  and 
imbecile.  Some  of  them  are.  And  drivel  for  drivel,  £ranldy  we 
think  House  of  Commons  drivel  the  worst  of  the  two.  Optimi 
pessima.  But  we  do  emphatically  profess  our  belief  in  the  poli- 
tical superiority  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  political  body, 
both  in  its  composition  and  its  results,  as  a  whole,  over  the  House 
ofLorfs:— 

I.  As  to  results.  Every  great  legislative  improvement  which 
this  country  has  witnessed,  and  the  country  ratified,  has  been 
initiated  by  the  Commons,  and  enthusiastically  carried  by  the 
Commons,  against  the  stubborn  resistance  of  the  Lords,  who,  as 
Lord  Lothian  confessed  lately,  in  accents  which  seemed  to  us 
both  touching  and  manly,  remain  unconverted  still. 

IL  As  to  composition. 

(1.)  The  House  of  Commons  is  a  picked  assemUy  of  com- 
peting candidates,  who  for  the  most  part  have  taken  very 
considerable  trouble  to  get  there,  and  who,  as  a  rule,  would  not 
get  there,  but  for  some  qualities  of  superior  ability^  courage, 
amlHtion  (in  whatever  degree),  to  the  common  run  of  their 
fellows.  The  Lords  are  simply  bom  and  bred,  and  get  into  the 
House  of  Lords  in  rotation,  by  birth.  Individually,  tbev  are 
common  English  gentlemen,  unselected,  unless  Darwinially, — 
and  even  then  what  the  result  of  the  selection  is,  we  see. 
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(2.)  In  a  certain  very  limited  sense— still  in  some  aensee — the 
House  of  Commons  is  chosen  from  the  country  at  large.  The 
Lords,  a  few  hundred  men,  simply  reproduce  themselves,  with 
what  luck,  in  so  small  a  drawing,  they  may  get ;  while,  with 
here  and  there  an  exception,  all  their  best  men  are  (virtually) 
life  peers,  trained  elsewhere. 

(3.)  The  House  of  Commons  is  in  unbroken  relation  with  the 
constituencies.  It  represents  their  feelings,  and  must  study  it, 
from  day  to  day.  The  Lords  are  a  class,  with  a  small  list  of 
class  interests,  all  stereotyped  alike ;  and  they  study  and  stereo* 
type  themselves. 

(4.)  The  House  of  Commons  is  composed  of  members  who 
are  under  a  constant  sense  of  positive  and  practical  responsibility 
to  bodies  of  men  which  can,  at  all  events,  dispense  with  their 
services.  The  Lords  are  responsible  only  to  themselves.  They 
may,  if  they  please,  act  as  if  they  were  responsible  to  the 
countrv.  They  never,  during  this  century  at  least,  have  done 
so.  llieir  attitude  towards  those  whom  they  in  the  end  reluct- 
antly succumb  to,  is  invariably :  '  We  hate  you  for  demagogues ; 
your  action  is  revolutionary,  you  are  leading  us  to  ruin ;  and 
the  people  to  whom  they  say  this,  with  different  degrees  of 
bitterness  and  virulence,  according  to  the  importance  of  the 
occasion,  are  only  the  vast  majority  of  the  nation  I 

(5.)  The  House  of  Commons,  preponderance  of  landowner* 
apart,  is  truly  national ;  the  House  of  Lords,  truly  sectional  and 
sectarian. 

On  all  sides  we  hear  Lord  Salisbury's  abilities  and  statesman- 
ship extolled.  We  have  much  to  say  in  praise  of  his  weight  as 
a  debater,  his  honesty  as  a  politician,  and  the  high  ground  upon 
which,  with  Lord  Carnarvon  and  General  Peel,  he  has  striven, 
by  word  and  deed,  to  place  the  political  morality  of  his  party — 
but  we  are  unable  to  see  how  a  series  of  disastrous  politieal 
failures,  ending  in  the  calamitous  disruption  of  his  own  party, 
can  be  dignified  with  the  name  of  statesmanship.  Lord  Salisbury 
has  a  character,  and  a  back-bone,  and  an  individuahtv,  and  that 
goes  a  long  way  towards  making  a  statesman ;  or  rather,  it  ^oea 
a  long  way  towards  furnishing  him  with  those  negative  ^oalitiea 
without  which  a  man  may  be  an  administrative  machme,  but 
cannot  be  a  statesman.  ]Dut  we  imagine  choice  between  rival 
policies  must  count  for  something  in  the  appraisal  of  statesnum- 
ship.  What  article  in  the  creed  of  modBm  Enelish  politicsy 
which  the  majority  of  the  country  has  carried,  ana  twice 
approved,  has  Lora  SaUsbur}',  first  as  Lord  Bobert  Cecil, 
then  as  Lord  Cranboume,  not  bitterly  resisted,  and  stamped 
with  the  sharply  cut  seal  of  his  aristoemtic  scorn.  Sweet  are 
the  uses  of   adversity.     Lord   Salisbury's  recent  lesson    has 
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no  doubt  somewliat  enlarged  his  yiews,  somewhat  mellowed  his 
language  (we  say  somewhat — for  his  attitude  in  the  House  of 
Lordsy  during^the  first  debate  on  the  Irish  Church,  was,  when 
analysed,  stmciently  cynical).  Talk  of  bullying  the  Peers 
indeed!  Can  anything  be  more  generous  than  the  way  in 
which  Lord  Salisbury  has  been  treated  by  all  his  former  critics  P 
Had  he  been  Prince  of  the  Islands  of  the  Blest  he  could  not 
have  been  more  tenderly  handled  than  he  has  been  by  the 
radical  press.  And  jet  they  could  not  have  forgotten  his  hard 
and  narrow  views,  his  hard  and  narrow  logic,  his  rasping  intole- 
rance, his  parliamentary  and  almost  brutal  levity,  his  bitter  and 
concentrated  enmity  and  opposition  to  every  detail  of  the  national 
as  distinguished  from  the  aristocratic  policy.  His  speeches 
against  the  admission  of  the  Jews  into  Parliament  were  remark- 
able for  a  degree  of  calculated  cynicism  worthy  of  a  slave-owner 
forbidding  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  one  of  his  own  slaves. 
His  tone  towards  the  Dissenters  was  that  of  the  coldest  and 
most  resolute  inquisitor.  His  speeches  in  the  Beform  debates  of 
1866  were  impressed  with  so  defiant  a  levity,  a  patrician  scorn 
of  the  lower  orders  so  deep,  such  a  contempt  for  the  popular 
bases  of  the  constitution,  and  so  offensive  an  impertinence 
towards  the  advocates  of  popular  rights,  that  it  was  difficult  to 
listen  to  him  without  pity.  Even  worse  was  his  attitude  with 
regard  to  that  great  and  lofty  object  of  every  patriotic  English- 
man, still. more  of  every  cultivated  scholar  and  gentleman,  and 
one  should  think, — ^which  should  be  so  above  all,  of  that  order  of 
men  in  the  country,  who  if  their  claim  to  political  existence  be 
not  to  teach  the  meaning  of  the  word  excelsior,  have  none — 
the  Nationalization  of  our  Universities.  Upon  all  these  and 
other  questions.  Lord  Robert  Cecil  and  liord  Cranboume's 
speeches,  for  any  one  who  refused  to  take  future  possibilities  into 
account,  woidd  be  the  final  and  most  crushing  answer  to  the 
possibility  of  looking  upon  him  as,  in  any  sense  but  the  lowest, 
a  statesman.  And  yet  they  expressed,  though  uttered  in  the 
Commons,  in  their  very  quintessence,  every  political  sentiment 
of  the  House  of  Lords  as  a  House  of  Lords  which  even  now  that 
House  holds  to  with  a  grip  of  steel.  Compare,  for  instance,  with 
such  a  career  the  course  of  so  modest  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  as  Mr.  Lefevre.  We  purposely  choose  one  of  the 
youngest  of  the  Liberal  politicians  in  the  House.  On  which  of 
all  these  questions  has  he  been  wrongP  Tet  he  cannot  be 
accused  of  having  been  a  popularity-monger.  When  but  a 
few  years  ago  Mr.  Lefevre  began  his  political  career,  by 
his  manly  and  laborious  speeches  on  the  Alexandra  and  the 
Alabama  questions,  he  bravely  took  up  his  position  against  a 
contemptuous  and  moribund  majority  among  a  knot  of  yousf^ 
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men,  who  were  sneered  at  by  the  older  politicians  as  University 
Kadicals.  We  remember  how,  much  older  wiseacres  condescended 
to  smile  at  Mr.  Lefevre's  foolhardiness  and  radical  *  crotchets.' 
The  country,  at  all  events  the  classes  in  power,  were,  it  may  be 
said,  dead  against  him.  Yet  they  have  quickly  come  round 
(with  whatever  grace),  and  time  has  proved  only  too  well,  how 
courageous,  sagacious,  and  statesmanlike  were  his  views.  The 
*  Married  Women's  Property  BiH/  again,  which  is  really  his, 
is  an  instance  of  statesmanship  of  a  very  high  order.  No  mea- 
sure, so  unobtrusive  and  so  little  noticed,  is  likely,  we  think, 
to  have  so  deep  an  effect  on  the  civilization  of  the  lower  classes. 
We  hope  on  some  future  day  to  discuss  the  question  at  greater 
length.  Suffice  it  here  to  say,  that  Mr.  Lefevre,  out  of  the 
tangle  of  the  new  question  of  Woman's  Rights,  had  the 
sagacity  to  pick  out  the  very  knot  which  was  ripe  for  legis- 
lation— one,  too,  which  goes  to  the  root  of  the  family  life  of 
the  bulk  of  the  nation.  This  is  high  praise ;  but  Mr.  Lefevre 
deserves  it.  Another  man  of  the  same  standing  and  the  same  type, 
Mr.  Trevelyan,  took  up  the  subject  of  Army  Reform.  Neither 
of  these  men  have  been  insolent  debaters,  or  spent  their  time  in 
sharpening  envenomed  epigrams,  to  catch  applause  or  wound 
a  foe.  They  instantly  set  themselves  to  do  the  work  of  the 
ooimtry,  and,  if  possible,  leave  their  mark  upon  the  Statute 
Book.  On  repeated  occasions,  both  Mr.  Lefevre  and  Mr. 
Trevelyan  have  made  speeches  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
which,  if  delivered  in  the  House  of  Lords,  would  have  been 
praised  to  the  skies,  and  taken  to  prove  the  great  capacity  of 
that  hereditary  assembly. 

If  we  are  asked — How  we  can  compare  Lord  Salisbury  with 
Mr.  Lefevre  or  Mr.  Trevelyan  P  we  answer.  Why  not  f  If  the 
M%zquia  of  Salisbury  had  been  plain  Mr.  John  Bright, — who 
would  have  cared  for  his  flippant  logic,  or  his  scorn,  or  his  policy 
of  bitter  obstruction,  bitterly  worded,  even  when  placed  where  it 
always  was  placed,  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons,  as 
with  the  stamp  of  an  ox,  so  irresistibly  did  he  impress  his 
hearers  with  the  immutability  of  patrician  resistance  to  every- 
thing generous,  everything  unsectarian,  everything  truly 
national  and  humane.  Yet  Lord  Salisbury  is  upheld  by 
aristocratic  critics  as  a  statesman,  and  the  Lefevres  and 
Trevelyans  are  dismissed  with  contempt  as  '  third-rate 
men.'  We  dispute  the  standard  of  definition.  And  it  seems 
to  us,  that  if  the  national  cause — national  utility,  sagacity  in 
framing  and  selecting  a  national  policy,  industry  in  the  national 
service,  combined  with  all  the  qualities  necessary  to  fulfil 
that  service,  even  though  it  should  not  include  the  inclination  to 
'  ojttte '  upon  all  sutgeols  in  ofder  to  obstruct  them  all,  but  mIj 
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the  capacity  to  defend  and  advocate  what  ought  to  be  advocated 
and  defended — then  we  say  Lord  Salisbury  has  hitherto  failed  to 
prove  himself  a  first-rate  man,  and  oomes  off  as  a  statesman  very 
unequally  in  the  comparison  with  even  very  junior  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons. 

Against  the  praise  bestowed  upon  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough's 
eloquence,  we  have  not  very  much  to  say.  We  were  a  little 
mrprited,  it  is  true,  at  the  explosion  of  *  hallelujahs  '  with  which 
the  first  speech  of  a  suddenly  promoted  partisan  and  known 
rhetor,  by  another,  still  better  known  rhetor  and  partisan, 
was  greeted  by  a  somewhat  nondescript  medley  of  appraisers. 
Those  who,  night  after  night,  saw  the  eager  avidity  witn  which 
the  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  (invariably  pointed  out  as,  *  the 
new  bishop,')  hung  upon  the  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons 
upon  one  particular  question,  are  apt,  perhaps,  to  think  it  nothing 
so  very  wonderful,  if  he  should,  out  of  the  abimdance  of  so 
much  cheer,  being  promoted  ad  hoe,  have  made  a  fairish  speech. 
So  fair  indeed  it  was,  that  the  Lords  lay  back  and  felt  as  if — for 
once  at  least  in  their  more  than  mortal  fourscore  years  and  ten — 
it  had  fallen  to  their  lot  to  drink  political  shandygaff.  To  our 
mind,  there  was  something  saddening  in  these  merry  episcopal 
antics  of  bran  new  episcopal  attorneys,  craftily  selected  at  the 
eleventh  hour  in  the  cause  of  naked  injustice  and  a  wicked 
ascendancy.  For,  let  critics  write  and  talk  as  they  please,  the 
political  struggle  in  Ireland  for  religious  ascendancy  has  been 
m  all  ita  features,  all  its  essentials,  all  its  consequences,  wicked ; 
epiioopal  attorneys  notwithstanding.  If  any  one  points  to 
the  very  different  performance,  of  a  very  different  man,  in 
the  same  debate,  we  applaud  the  tone,  the  spirit  and  stateman- 
•hip  of  such  a  man  as  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's  as  fervently  as 
we  do  Mr.  Gladstone's.  Bishop  or  no  Bishop  whether  we 
agree  with  him  or  not,  our  nKytto  is  justice,  liberty,  religious 
equality,  humanity.  But  the  height  of  one  Bishop  only  serves 
to  illumine  the  darkness  of  the  others,  not  necessarily  as 
individuals,  but  certainly  as  the  advooates  of  establishment. 

Lord  Russell  and  Lord  Derby  are  virtuaUy  life-peers,  in  that 
they  got  their  training  elsewhere.  Among  peers  who  may  be 
looked  upon  politically  as  more  distinctively  hereditary  peers, 
the  Duke  of  Argyll,  Lord  QranviUe,  Lord  Orey,  Lord  Carnarvon, 
may  be  taken  as  distinguished  representatives  of  their  order,  so 
distinguished  that  they  would  adorn  any  legislative  Assembly. 
But  when  these  are  subtracted  with  Lord  Salisbury,  Lord  Cairns 
and  one  or  two  Bishops — what  remains  ?  Politically  speaking, 
nothing  but  House  of  Commons  mediocrities.  Whereas,  the 
House  of  Commons  is  crowded  with  men  of  distinctive  mark, 
wImms  spMohesy  if  made  in  the  Lords,  would  create  a  sensation. 
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That  the  House  of  Lords  mi^ht,  if  animated  b^  a  truly  national 
spirit,  do  good  in  improving  legislation,  is  possible,  but  the  Teiy 
first  element  in  it  is  wanting ;  they  are  in  spirit  essentially  secta- 
rian, puffed  up  with  their  own  privileges,  and  essentially,  in  their 
policy  and  instincts,  anti- popular,  and  still  more  anti-nationaL 

It  is  with  shame,  that  in  contributing  a  page  to  the  oonteni- 
porary  history  of  our  time,  we  shoidd  have  to  record  on  the  part 
of  civilized,  educated,  and  self-respecting  men  the  explosion  of 
servility  which  followed  Mr.  Bright's  moderate  and  manly  letter 
to  his  constituents,  and  with  surprise,  that  a  peer  could  be  found, 
who  in  the  position  of  leader  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  in 
the  Upper  House,  should  so  far  have  forgotten  the  pride  which  is 
at  all  events  one  redeeming  feature  of  class  privilege,  as  to  con- 
descend to  convey  Mr.  Bright's  apologies  to  their  Lordships. 
Much  as  we  respect  Lord  Granville,  and  sincerely  as  we  admire 
his  qualities,  we  think  he  might  have  spared  himself — ^and  the 
House  of  Lords — such  a  humiliation.  If  this  is  the  precedent, 
which  henceforward  is  to  prevail,  let  it  be  understood,  that 
whereas  noble  Lords,  spectacled  and  grey-haired,  may  call  the 
policy  of  the  Country,  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  of  the 
Government,  a  policy  of  'thieves'  and  'robbers/  and  do  so 
publicly,  with  impunity  and  without  apology,  a  statesman  whose 
long  devotion  to  the  national  cause,  and  whose  wisdom  and  mode- 
ration are  known  to  all  but  a  class  minority,  may  not  say,  in  a 
letter  to  his  constituents,  that  those  who  use  such  words  and 
support  such  sentiments  are  'not  very  wise.'  Monstrous  impro- 
priety tndy  !  Prodigious  vulgarity  I  Astounding  coarsenees ! 
And  the  man,  whose  life  has  been  one  long  chain  of  passionate 
endeavours  to  achieve  what  he  believed  to  be  for  the  good  of  his 
country ;  who  through  years  of  class  hatred,  class  calumny,  and 
class  malediction  has  been  true  to  his  ends;  who. through  good 
report  and  evil  report  has  never  looked  either  to  the  right,  or  to 
the  left ;  who  undeterred  by  malignity,  unspoilt  by  praise,  has 
gradually  risen  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  orators  which  this  or  any 
other  country  has  ever  produced ;  whose  prodigious  and  almost 
imnrecedented  power  of  stirring  the  proudest,  sedatest,  and 
stubbomest  nktion  in  history  to  its  very  depths,  was  never 
used  for  personal,  malicious,  or  any  other  but  the  most 
patriotic  and  philanthropic  ends;  whose  white  hairs  and 
the  late  recognition  of  an  all  but  unanimous  realm,  find 
on  the  ground  of  his  youth,  triumphant,  but  unchanged, 
quietly  waving  aside  with  simple  deprecation  a  great  office 
which  he  is  entreated  to  take,  on  the  unaffected  ground  that 
his  health  ia  no  lon^r  quite  the  same ;  that  the  country  does 
not  yet  agree  with  him  in  the  views  he  would  there  cany  oat 
if  true  to  his  past  professions,  and  with  unconscious  nobility 
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ofiering  to  take  a  luinor  office,  where  he  *  might  do  a  little  good, 
and  might  prevent  some  harm/ — this  is  the  man,  who  is  called 
upon  to  send  an  apology  to  an  assembly  of  men,  who  virtually 
have  called  him  the  apologist  of  theft,  robbery,  and  sacrilege, 
and  who  has  simply  said,  that  they  are  not  verv  wise,  and  might 
be  wiser.    Such  are  the  examples  which  leave  their  brand  upon  a 
system.  We  need  not  commend  this  instance  to  the  constituencies. 
They  have  already  enrolled,  engrossed,  properly  digested  and 
docked  it  for  future  use.     The  reign  of  privilege  over  personal 
worth,  of  birth  over  national  service,  establishments  over  freedom 
of  thought^  may  last  a  long  time,  but  even  long  lanes  have  turns. 
To  attack  privilege  is  not  to  preach  revolution.    But  it  is  im- 
possible to  witness  the  degenerate  fruits  of  a  long  reign  of  privi- 
lese,  both  in  Peers,  Landowners,  and  Establishmentarians,  as 
p^ticians,  without  feeling  how  incompatible  is  privilege  with 
national  manliness,  national  sobriety,  and  national  ideals.    When 
we  find  an  archbishop,  supposed  to  be  a  pattern  of  scholarly 
refinement,  after  a  life  of  ambitious  drudgery,  calling  the  Prime 
Minister — known  to  be  a  devout  Christian  and  high-souled  gentle- 
man— a  garotter  ;    when  crowded  meetings  applaud  fanatical 
speakers  for  calling  a  statesman,  supported  by  a  vast  majority  of 
the  country,  a  '  Judas  Iscariot ;'  when  a  policy  of  elementary 
justice,  supported  by  the  testimony  of  generations  of  great  states- 
men^ and  finally  sealed  by  overwhelming  national  majorities,  is 
called  a  policy  of  '  thieves '  and  *  robbers,'  not  by  stump  orators, 
but  by  respectable  peers  speaking  publicly^  not  only  at  meetinffs 
selectly  called  by  ticket,  and  dubb^  demonstrations,  but  even  m 
the  House  of  lK>rds  itself,  we  naturally  conclude  that  peerages, 
and  establishments,  and  privilege  generally,  are  not  favourable 
to  statesmanship,  or  even  the  common  decencies  of  ordinary  civi- 
lisation.    Yet  their  apologists  are  the  fine  ^ntlemen,  who,  if 
language  far  less  violent  is  used  in  a  meetmg  held  by  plain 
worldng  men,  lash  it  with  the  scorpions  of  their  polished  rage 
and  trcmsparent  hatred ;  but  if  a  casual  bishop,  cunningly  ap- 
pointed, makes  a  brilliant  speech,  or  a  few  peers,  most  of  them 
life  peers  ffor  all  purposes  of  just  comparison),  concoct  an  ordi- 
narily ffooa  speech  after  months  of  preparation  and  in  a  traditional 
land  of  great  public  speakers,  straightway  they  fall  down  in  con- 
vulsions of  adulation.     Strangest  of  all  the  men  who  are  thus 
afflicted  with  a  falling  sickness,  are  mostly  the  equals  of  any 
average  peer  in  all  the  other  virtues  and  qualities  which  belong  to 
humanity  and  civilization,  and  in  ability  and  attainments  vastly 
their  superiors. 

Again  we  say,  to  advocate  the  cessation  of  class  legisla- 
tion, class  privilege,  class  adulation,  be  that  class  peer  or 
peasant,  manufacturing  or  mechanic,  is  not  to  advocate  revo- 
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lution.  'England  for  England,'  and  'All  for  All' — ^tliat  is 
our  motto ;  and  if  that  is  a  revolutionary  idea,  to  that  extent 
we  oohfess  our  revolutionary  spirit,  and  admit  our  end.  In 
the  noble  words  of  the  least  revolutionary,  but  not  the  least 
sterling  of  English  statesmen,  in  Mr.  Forster's  words,  we 
avow  it  to  be  our  end  and  polar  star  in  politics,  'That  no 
'  special  class  shall  guide  the  destinies  of  England — that  not 
*  the  aristocracy,  nor  the  bourgeoisie,  no,  nor  yet  the  working 
'class,  shall  govern  England— but  that  England  for  the  future 
^  is  in  truth  to  be  self-governed ;  all  her  citiaens  taking  their 
'  share,  not  by  class  distinction^  but  by  individual  worth/  This 
is  our  standard,  by  this  we  are  prepared  to  stand  and  fall.  ^j 

If  we  might  venture,  after  the  recent  catastrophe  which  has 
overtaken  Mr.  Bright,  to  address  a  few  words  to  so  supernal  a 
body  of  men  as  the  peers,  not  without  a  sidelong  glance  at  their 
brotiier-landowners,  we  should  say — 

<  (Contemplate  yourselves,  and  consider  wherein  you  differ  from  the 
rest  of  the  community,  except  in  the  possession  of  certain  material 
advantages,  so  prodigious,  that  if  you  were  personally  worthy  of  them, 
yon  ought  to  be  as  angels  of  light  compared  with  chimpanzees  and 
gorillas.  And  yet  you  are  but  as  other  men  are,  rarely  better,  often 
worse.  From  your  birth  upwards  eveiy  advantage  fortune  holds  in 
her  lap  is  showered  upon  you.  You  have  the  most  beautiful  and 
delicate  mothers  to  love  and  tend  and  inspire  you  with  every  noble 
and  exalted  ideal ;  you  are  surrounded  with  every  object  which  can 
foster  your  sense  of  beauty  and  gentleness  and  humanity  ;  you  have  the 
richest  and  most  invigorating  food,  the  purest  air,  the  most  abundant 
exercise,  the  utmost  fitsedom ;  you  have  schools  so  splendidly  endowed, 
universities  so  magnificent^  that  their  splendour  is  the  envy  of  the 
world — and  how  have  you  used  these  privileges  1  What  is  the  resold  t 
That  if  you  were  mi^ed  up  among  five  hundred  thousand  of  your 
countrymen,  you  would  be  indistinguishable  from  the  rest,  exeepi  in 
many  cases  to  your  disadvantage;  that  if  the  life  of  a  stranger 
depended  upon  picking  out  of  the  crowd  those,  who,  from  all  he  could 
gather,  ought  to  be  peers,  you  would  probably  all  be  passed  over ; 
that  if  you  had  to  compete  before  a  perfectly  impartial  and  perfectly 
competent  tribunal,  free  from  all  bias,  with  the  rest  of  that  crowd,  in 
statesmanship,  in  jiolitical  knowledge,  in  oratoxy,  in  authorship,  in 
science,  in  art,  in  militaiy  and  naval  achievements,  you  would  hterally 
disappear.  The  schools  and  tmiversitiee,  founded  by  patriots  of  old 
for  the  good  of  the  whole  nation,  you  engrossed  for  yourselves, 
and  having  pampered  some,  and  left  the  others  to  rot,  you  so 
degraded  what  you  had  stolen  that  they  sank  beneath  the  con- 
tempt of  modem  opinion,  and  there  would  remain,  but  for  the 
breath  of  that  quickening  and  irresistible  spirit  which  you  call  revo- 
lution— the  country,  civilization,  Tour  lives  are^  for  the  lAost 
p^irtv   divided  into  two  halves  :   one-half  is  spent  in  sswtiv  jw 
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wild  oats,  and  squandering  the  monej  you  never  deserved — the  other 
^  tying  up  what  is  left,  so  that  your  sons  may  not  follow  your 
wretched  example  ;  but  whether  by  your  devices  you  hurt  the  country 
or  ruin  its  laws,  you  care  not  Your  ideals,  your  pursuits  in  youth, 
Aire  a  roimd  of  visits  and  amusements.  If  you  go  no  fiirther  than 
tiiis — if  yon  are  not  gamblers,  if  you  do  not  plunge  into  the  vortex 
of  one  or  other  of  the  European  capitals  or  your  own — you  are  held 
up  to  admiration  as  patterns  of  existence.  If  you  aspire  to  higher 
flights  of  human  enjoyment,  it  ends,  perhaps,  in  a  trifling  execu- 
tion for  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  or  two  being  put  into  your 
ancestiid  mansion,  while  some  obscure  foreigner  and  '*  blackguard 
Yankee,"  who  has  made  his  fortune  in  his  lifetime  by  his  industry,  hia 
courage,  and  his  honour,  spends  his  earnings  by  the  half-million  in 
experiments  to  better  the  condition  of  your  poor.  If  you  sometimes 
read  a  novel,  you  are  said  to  be  literary ;  if  you  go  to  a  theatre,  or  look 
at  a  picture,  you  are  a  patron  of  the  flne  arts  j  if  you  write  a  trashy 
book,  you  are  a  genius ;  if  before  the  hair  ham  condescended  to  adorn 
your  chin,  you  make  a  fluent  and  insolent  speechicle,  in  which  you 
treat  ministers,  to  the  height  of  whose  slippers  you  never  can  rise,  as 
almost  beneath  the  level  of  your  impertinence,  you  are  a  young  man 
of  great  promise,  and  the  Prime  Minister  tells  you  so  before  a  sympa- 
thising House  of  Commons,  with  evident  kindliness  and  goodwill,  as  if 
he  were  grateful  to  you  for  having,  at  so  early  an  age,  had  the  conde- 
scension to  insult  him  to  his  &ce  in  public' 

For  our  part,  it  is  no  article  in  our  creed,  no  part  of  our 
policy  to  grudge  the  peers  and  landowners  their  advantages — 
but  that  they  should  be  worthy  of  them^  if  they  can ;  and  if 
they  cannot,  to  make  up  their  minds  to  be  set  aside,  to  cease 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  national  advaneement — ^and  soon. 
But  if  they  would  be  worthy  of  their  position,  their  first  duty 
is  to  cease  to  be  a  class  and  become  national.  We  would  say 
to  them  in  all  simplicity : — 

*  IV)rget  yourselves,  and  you  will  not  be  forgotten.  Care  only  for 
the  people,  and  the  people  will  not  cease  to  care  for  you.  Throw 
your  privileges  to  the  winds,  trample  caste  and  class  under  foot,  and 
you  will  be  exalted.  Throw  the  parchment  of  your  pretensior^  out  of 
the  window,  and  you  will  be  respected.  Leave  the  House  of  Lords  to 
take  care  of  itself,  and  come  politically  down  among  the  people, 
and  you  will  be  politically  loved.  Throw  yourselves,  with  all  the 
advantages  of  your  position,  into  the  amelioration  of  all  classes,  and 
let  all  see  that  you  wish  all  men  to  be  more  free,  more  educated, 
more  comfortable,  more  untrammelled  by  caste,  and  class,  and  creed, 
and  you  will  be  helped.  Prove  to  aU  men  that  land,  and  labour,  and 
commerce,  are  all  equally  honourable  in  your  eyes,  and  that  you  are 
as  jealous  for  the  dignity  of  the  poorest  man's  conscience,  and  the 
hoioour  of  his  creed,  as  of  your  own.  And  when  you  have  ceased  to 
outrage  QOtt-lMilf  your  oouatvymtn,  ^y  tslUog  tkem  th^  pect^  are 
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false,  yours  trae,  and  to  insult  the  other  half  by  confessiiig,  that  yonr 
establishments  are  but  your  rural  police,  the  pawn  of  their  morality, — 
then,  perhaps,  you  may  retrieve  that  political  honour  and  respect 
which  you  have  too  long  foxfeieed,  and  then,  perhaps,  you  may  rise 
to  the  dignity  of  remorse,  that  you  could  ever  fall  so  low  as  to  have 
accepted  the  gratuitous  humiliation,  the  unmerited  apology,  of  one 
of  England's  manliest  sons,  her  noblest  philanthropists,  and  loftiest 
orators — John  Bright.' 


Nate  on  the  Art.  '  Brahmo  Bomaj  of  /nd«i.*— Brit.  Quart.  Bev.,  No.  xcmn. 

Miss  Collet,  a  personal  friend  of  Mr.  Keahub  Ghunder  Sen,  writes  to  us 
to  correct  certain  statements  concerning  him,  made  at  the  dose  of  the 
article  on  the  *  Brahmo  Somaj  of  India,^ia  our  List  number,  pp.  541,-2. 
She  says :  (1.)  That  the  second  lecture  delivered  by  Mr.  Sen^m  *  Qxeat 
'  Men'}  was  in  no  sense  a  retractation  of  the  first  (on  <  Jesus  Qirist'),  but 
was  intended  to  rectify  the  impression  made  upon  some  of  his  friends  by 
the  first,  that  he  was  likely  to  become  a  Christian.  (2.)  That  the 
reviewer  is  in  error  in  saying  that '  the  name  of  Jesus  was  not  uttered 

*  once  during  the  (second)  address ;'  for  Mr.  Sen  expressly  called  him 
'  the  Prince  of  Prophets,*  who  *  did  infinitely  more  good  to  the  world  than 
'the  others,  and  deserves,  therefore,  our  profoundest  reverence;'  and 
that  a  third  address  of  Mr.  Sen's,  given  last  year,  on  <  Begenerating 
Faith,'  and  evincing  imabated  sympathy  with  Christianity,  is  not  men* 
tioned  by  the  reviewer.    (3.)  That  the  statement  that  *  Keshub  Chunder 

*  Sen  permits  the  more  degraded  of  his  followers  to  prostrate  themselves 

*  before  him,  and  worship  him,'  is  not  true ;  in  proof  of  which  Miss 
Collet  quotes  from  a  letter  written  by  him,  concerning  this  report,  to 
Miss  Carpenter,  of  Bristol  (who  knew  him  well  in  India),  and  expresses 
the  highest  opinion  of  his  character^.    To  her  he  says :  '  The  absurd 

*  paragraph  in  the  newspapers  you  allude  to  has  created  some  sensa- 

*  tion  here ;   and  those  who  are  not  well-disposed  towards  our  cause 

*  have  taken  advantage  of  it.    I  have  not  deemed  it  proper  to  con- 

*  tradict  or  reply  to  it,  as  it  involves  a  most  ridiculous  chuge,  which  is 

*  beneath  notice,  and  which  time  will  prove  unfounded.  God  sees  my 
'  heart,  and  I  am  conscious  I  do  not  stand  convicted  before  Him  in  this 

*  matter.    How  can  I,  sinner  as  I  am,  and  myself  in  need  of  salvation, 

*  undertake  to  be  a  redeemer  unto  others  ?    All  that  I  have  done,  and 

*  still  do,  is  himibly  to  pray  for  the  salvation  of  my  friends  and  country- 

*  men.  .  .  «    If  any  of  my  countrymen  stand  in  need  of  the  help  of  a 

*  prophet,  will  they  not  naturally  run  to  Jesus  P    Why  will  they  stultify 

*  memselves,  by  resorting  to  a  smner  like  myself?  * 

rBespeotine  the  firstjpoint,  we  can  only  say  that  it  is  a  matter  of  im- 
pression and  interpretation,  hardly,  therefore,  to  be  discussed  here. 
Both  lectures  were  published  in  English  at  the  time,  and  were  read  by 
many.  They  are,  we  believe,  accessible  to  any  who  may  wish  to  see 
them.  The  writer  of  the  artide  resided  in  India  many  years,  and  per- 
sonally knew  Mr.  Sen.  His  judgment  was  formed  not  only  upon  a 
perusfu  of  both  lectures,  but  upon  the  statement  and  description  of  a 
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correspondent  who  heard  both,  and  who  affirms  that  the  natiye  gentle- 
men understood  the  second  lecture  to  be  a  retractation. 

(2.)  Miss  GoUet  has  corrected  the  reyiewer's  errors  in  these  points. 
The  name  of  Jesus  is  mentioned  in  the  second  lecture  once. 

(3.)  Mr.  Sen  is  the  best  judge  whether  a  para^ph  which  appeared  in 
his  own  newspaper,  the  Indian  Mirror,  containing  such  an  assertion, 
should  have  been  met  with  no  public  denial.  In  the  absence  of  such,  the 
xeyiewer  was  abundantly  justified,  on  the  eyideuce,  in  the  assertion  that 
he  .made ;  and  our  readers  will  judge  of  the  explidtness  or  sufficiency 
of  the  denial  piiyately  given  in  the  letter  to  Miss  Carpenter.— Ed.] 
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Life  and  Times  of  Edward  the  Third,    By  Wiluam  Longman. 
Two  Tolumes.     London  :  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co. 

Mr.  Lonffman  has  become  an  historian  bj  accident,  and  in  this  way  has 
added  another  to  the  hononrable  list  of  literary  publishers,  and  with  a 
suooess  which  is  on  the  whole  deserving  of  hiffh  commendation.  Mr. 
Longman  undertook  some  yean  ago  to  lecture  to  tne  members  of  the  Chor- 
leywood  Association  on  the  eanj  history  of  England,  which  he  con- 
tinued down  to  the  death  of  Edward  II.  His  studies  for  these  lectures 
led  him  to  undertake  the  more  serious  task  of  writing  the  history  of 
Edward  III.  Knowledge  of  these  circumstances  is  necessarj^ ,  in  order 
to  account  for  certain  peculiarities  in  this  book,  and  for  certain  charac- 
teristics in  its  author,  as  an  historian.  As  a  continuation  of  the  lectures, 
Mr.  Lon j;man  has  not  thought  it  necessary,  in  the  historr,  to  give  us  any 
information  concerning  Edward  before  his  accession  to  tne  throne ;  this 
is  to  be  regretted,  inasmuch  as  a  knowledge  of  his  early  life  and  circum* 
stances  is  essential  to  an  intelligent  apprehension  and  judgment  of  much 
tbat  be  did  and  was  as  king.  An  historian  is  both  born  and  made,  in  a 
sense  more  imperative  than  is  true  in  respect  of  most  men ;  the  poet,  the 
artist,  the  musician,  the  warrior — ^all  must,  to  a  distinctiye  natural  genius, 
add  much  special  culture ;  but  the  vast  amount  andyariety  of  knowledge 
essential  to  the  historian  renders  it  necessary  that  he  should,  from  the 
rery  beginning,  be  a  diligent  student  of  history.  Mr.  Longnian,  there- 
fore, comes  to  his  task  under  a  disadrantage.  His  book  is  not  the 
ripened  product  of  long  years  of  preparation;  it  is  the  work  of  one 
accustomed  to  the  exactness  of  cntical  and  literary  judgments,  rather 
than  to  fireedom  of  artistic  composition  and  to  fulness  of  historical  know- 
ledge. It  is  another  proof  thnt  the  highest  sph^cvemcnts  of  history 
are  not  possILle  to  a  man  who  situply  accumulates  knowledge  for  his 
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ipeeifie  taik ;  and  tlut  the  highest  historical  style^that  whieh  fint  fuses 
facts  in  the  mould  of  history,  and  then  artistically  presents  them  in  the 
reslityi  naturalness,  and  Tmdness  of  life — is  the  product  of  only  Ions 
literary  practice.  Mr.  Longman  eyinces  the  most  careful  industrr,  and 
he  writes  in  a  lucid,  unaffected  manner  i  hut  it  must  he  confessed  that  he 
sometimes  indicates  the  defectireness  of  his  underlying  and  surrounding 
knowledge,  that  his  historical  portraiture  wants  fulness  and  richness,  and 
that  in  his  narratiye  he  is  somewhat  cold  and  sometimes  dull.  He  is 
often  minute*  without  couTeying  the  information  we  want,  or  minute  on 
unimportant  matters,  while  other  matters  are  left  in  ohseurity, — as,  for 
instance*  the  domestic  life  and  family  of  Edward, — ^he  becomes  a  simple 
chronicler  where  his  narratiye  should  swell  into  glowing  descriptions  or 
animated  portraiture.  He  rarely  attempts  the  philosophy  of  history, 
although  his  chapter  on  Ireland  indicates  that  he  could  do  this  with  con- 
siderable  success ;  and  he  neyer  so  estimates  character  as  to  subject  his 
heroes  to  a  full  and  formal  historic  judgment.  The  amateur  character  of 
Mr.  Longman's  work  is  seen  especially  in  his  use  of  authorities,  whose  yalue 
he  does  not  sufficiently  discriminate.  Froiisart  is,  of  course,  his  chief 
authority  for  the  wars  m  France.  Froissart  has  not  inaptly  been  called 
the  Herodotus  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  he  has  botn  the  faults  and 
the  excellencies  of  his  prototype.  He  is  reliable  when  he  personally  testi- 
fies to  facts,  but  in  his  hands  a  good  stor^  loses  nothing  in  the  telling ;  and 
we  are  often  compelled  to  credit  his  pictorial  imaginations  with  much,  at  any 
rate,  of  the  colouring  of  the  facts  tnat  he  records,  especially  when,  as  in 
the  earlier  eyents  or  Edward's  reign,  he  depends  upon  secondary  sources. 
There  is,  of  course,  nothing  in  common  between  Mr.  Longman's  plain, 
unadorned,  earnest  style,  and  Froissart's  piquant  story -telling ;  and  this* 
perhaps,  is  one  reason  why  Mr.  Longman  implicitly  reoeiyes  as  gospel 
so  much  in  Froissart  that  a  fellow-feeling  would  haye  interpreted  witn 
necessary  abatement.  Like  Josephus  and  the  early  English  chroniclers, 
Froissart  is  a  witness  needing  the  cross-examination  of  a  practised  his- 
torical judge ;  his  testimony  is  of  great  yalue.  if  we  know  how  to  use  it 

But  It  is  somewhat  ungracious  thus  to  begin  with  fault-finding,  when 
we  wish  rather  to  commend  a  really  good  and  trustworthy  book* 
Although  we  cannot  affirm  of  Mr.  Longman's  history  either  great  narra- 
tiye eloquence  or  yirid  pictorial  power,  it  has  other  yaluable  historical 
qualities,  with  which  the  authors  professional  habits  haye  peculiarly 
endowed  him.  It  is  industriously  careful,  and  scrupulously  exact.  His 
page  may  be  a  chronicle  rather  tnan  a  picture ;  but  no  pains  haye  been 
spared  to  make  the  chronicle  truthful ;  the  stamp  of  painstaking,  eon- 
scientious  intellifence  is  upon  eyery  page.  In  style  it  is  simple,  un- 
affected, and  perfectly  lucid.  Mr.  Longman  says  what  he  has  to  say  in  a 
straightforward,  earnest  way,  which  is  at  once  a  charm  and  an  assurance* 
He  is  neyer  guil^  of  fine  writing,  and  we  may  c<»done  what  is,  perhape, 
his  undue  seyerity,  for  the  sake  of  his  manifest  sincerity,  ilis  judg- 
ments, moreoyer,  are  considerate  and  careful,  and  are  cleany  unbiassed. 
We  can  rarely,  if  eyer,  detect  any  foregone  conclusion  or  preliminary 
theory.  He  is  no  hero-worshipper,  as  his  representations  of  both  Edwaro, 
and  his  son,  John  of  Oaunt,  will  testify.  But  neither  is  he  an  ioonoelaat. 
Concerning  both,  he  dispels  some  popular  illusions.  Edward  was  neither 
the  gveat  statesman  nor  the  magnanimous  hero  of  popular  eoneeptioa : 
in  the  oualities  of  a  great  ruler  he  n  as  yerr  inferior  to  his  grandmther, 
Edward  L,  and  often  drifted  where  he  should  haye  steered ;  nor  was  John 
of  Gaunt  the  popular  patriot  which  the  traditions  of  his  friendship  with 
Wyclif,  and,  perhaps,  the  laudatory  epithet  of  Shakespeare,  haye  led 
people  to  think  (  but  both  are  very  fairly  exhibited* 
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We  do  not  think  hit  account  of  Wyclif  ie  quite  so  snceessfnl,  or  erea 
10  impartial  as  the  rest  of  his  narratire.  Why,  among  his  authorities, 
does  he  utterly  ignore  Dr.  Yaughan's  laborious  monograph,  which,  if 
scholarly  testimony  be  of  any  Talue,  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  complete 
accounts  of  the  great  Beformer  that  we  possess  P  One  would  hope  it  is 
not  because  Dr.  Yaughan  was  a  Nonconformist,  or  because  Professor 
Shirley  permitted  himself  to  write  concerning  his  work  in  a  way  scarcely 
generous  or  eyen  just 

It  is  not  easy  to  characterize  the  times  of  Edward  III.  The  great 
erenta  of  his  reign  were  the  successful  wars  with  Scotland,  the  wars 
ifrith  France,  the  stem  and  iniquitous  measures  against  Ireland,  the  war 
with  Snain,  the  black  death — the  social  effects  of  which  we  are  feeling 
still,  Edward's  commercial  policy,  and  the  derelopment  of  popular  power 
and  liberty.  Upon  these  matters  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  nere  to  touch. 

Superficially,  the  reign  of  Edward  may  seem  to  be  the  birth-era  of 
most  of  the  noble  derelopments  of  our  modem  national  life.  The  House 
of  Commons — the  Parliament  of  the  people— successfully  asserted  its 
rights,  and  exercised  powers  which  seem  the  first  putting  forth  of  modem 
popular  liberties.  Chaucer,  the  father  of  English  literature,  and  Wyclif, 
the  morning  star  of  the  Beformation»  appear  to  be  the  first  of  an  illustrious 
succession  m  letters  and  religion ;  but  in  the  perspective  of  fire  centuries 
we  do  not  realize  how  isolated  they  were,  and  how  long  the  intervals  that 
separated  them  from  the  legitimate  issues  of  their  life-work,  and  almost 
compel  us  to  regard  them  as  abnormal  and  accidental.  They  were  not  so 
muclithe  great  births  of  our  modem  liberties  in  literature  and  religion  as 
they  were  the  seeds  thereof,  destined  to  fall  into  the  ground  and  die  be- 
fore they  produced  much  fruit  It  is  at  all  times  difficmt  to  determine  the 
genesis  or  great  men.  Chaucer  was  to  English  literature  what  Homer  was 
to  that  of  &reece — ^not  so  much  the  first  oawn,  which  brightens  more  and 
more  unto  the  perfect  day,  as  the  morning  star,  shining  long  and  solitary 
in  the  darkness  before  tne  dawn  appears.  Wyclif  only  continued  those 
protests  against  the  usurpations  of  the  Pone  which  had  always  been 
characteristic  of  the  British  Church ;  and  the  oold  demands  of  the  House 
of  Commons  were  traditions  of  old  Saxon  liberties,  brought  out  imder 
special  exigencies,  rather  than  the  normal  and  calculated  self-assertions  of 
a  people  in  the  decisive  struggle  which  secures  their  birthright.  The 
Parliaments  of  Henry  YIII.  evince  no  growth  or  permanence  of  the 

Eopular  rights  asserted  by  those  of  Edward  in  the  special  exigencies  of 
is  Frenoh  wars ;  in  every  way  they  indicate  retrogression  rather  than 
progress  ;  nor  can  we  award  much  praise  to  the  commercial  legislation  of 
Edward,  or  to  the  recognised  relations  of  employers  and  employed  in  the 
social  life  of  the  nation. 

Nothing  in  the  philosophy  of  history  is  more  facile  or  more  mislead- 
ing than  hasty  generalisations  of  causes.  Liberty  in  nations  is  not 
merelr  a  fluctuating  wave  i  it  is  a  rising  and  falling  tide.  We  do  not, 
therefore,  deem  the  times  of  Edward  III.  more  fruitful  in  the  principles 
of  our  free  modem  life,  than  were  the  times  of  Alfred ;  they  are  nearer  to 
us,  and  the  lines  of  our  connection  with  them  may  be  more  distinctly 
iraoed,  that  is  all.  Perhaps  the  era  of  Edward  III.  is  even  more  notice- 
able for  the  things  that  disappeared  or  received  their  death-blow  in  it, 
than  for  the  things  that  were  created  or  developed.  Chivalry,  for 
instance,  of  which  Froissart  is  the  last  and  greatest  chronicler,  virtually 
perished  at  Cressy  $  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  it  could  not  survive  the 
introiinction  of  gunpowder*  Who  can  conceive  of  Napoleon  sending  to 
Wellington  a  messsge  such  as  that  of  Du  Guesolin  to  Salisbury,  telling 
him,  that  '  if  he  would  come  to  Nantes  he  would  fight  him  there  P'  or  of 
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Wellington  repljinff  as  Stlisbary  did,  that '  he  had  no  honef  •  bat  that  if 
'  his  advenarj  would  lend  him  some,  he  would  give  him  battle  whererer 
'  he  pleased.'  We  agree  entirely  with  Mr.  Longman,  that  the  decline  of 
chiralrj  is  not  to  be  mourned ;  it  may  be  that  in  a  rough  and  lawless  age  it 
softened  some  asperities,  but  *  howerer  noble  were  some  of  the  feelings  and 
'  actions  associated  with  it, its  general  characteristic  was  a  total  disregard  of 
'  all  bat  the  Tanity  and  pride  of  its  own  order.'  '  The  sport  of  the  knights 
'  was  battle  in  the  time  of  war,  and  warlike  dirersions  in  time  of  peaee/ 
If  the  insane  ambition  of  I^apoleon  were  not  so  recent,  we  should  say  that 
the  lust  of  mere  fighting  and  conquest  culminated  in  Edward  III. 
Battles  were  the  sport  of  kings,  (iuTasion  the  gratification  of  personal 
pique  or  pride,  and  territories  the  dowries  of  marriage.  Making  every 
allowance  for  Edward's  necessities,  owing  to  the  spirit  of  his  times,  for 
the  exigencies  of  his  position  in  relation  tohis  own  subjects,  and  for  tibie  du- 
plici^  of  the  French  king,  nothing  surely  can  be  more  ineongruous  or  un* 
justifiable  than  his  French  wars.  The  brilliant  aohieTements  of  Poietiert 
and  Creasy,  which,  eren  allowing  for  the  almost  incredible  exaggerations 
of  Froissart,  are  among  the  most  wonderful  Tictories  on  record,  do  nothing 
to  redeem  this  policy.  What  business  had  an  English  sovereign  to 
squander  the  blood  and  treasure  of  the  nation  for  territories  in  south- 
western France  P  The  determination  to  conquer  and  to  hold  Aqultaine 
is  as  wanton  and  unjustifiable  as  the  Crusades — both  were  the  offspring  of 
the  insane  spirit  of  chivalry.  Nor  does  it  lessen  Edward's  responsibihtj, 
that  Philip  was  often  the  aggressor,  while  Edward  sought  for  peace. 
These  were  but  episodical  conditions  of  the  struggle,  which  began  in  the 
ambition  of  Edward  and  righteously  ended  in  his  disaster.  No  history 
could  more  forcibly  point  a  moral  than  that  of  the  brilliant  and  barren 
conquests  of  the  first  part  of  his  reign,  and  the  disastrous  and  disgraceful 
failures  of  the  last.  U|>on  no  page  of  English  history  might  the  moralist 
more  fitly  write  *vanitas  vanitatum.'  JLike  an  exhalation,  Edward's 
French  dominions  sprang  up,  and  like  an  exhalation,  the  conquest  of 
Calais  excepted,  they  vanished,  leaving  two  nations  utterly  impoverished 
and  demoralised,  and  myriads  of  lives  wasted.  If  the  chivalry  be  a 
romance,  tiie  moral  is  a  sermon ;  and  this,  perhaps,  would  be  the  most 
instructive  way  of  treating  the  history  of  the  period.  In  the  meantime, 
Mr.  Longman  has  furnished  us  with  a  thoroughly  honest  and  painstaking 
history,  by  far  the  best  we  possess,  of  the  period  to  which  it  refers. 


The  History  of  England,  from  the  Earliest  to  the  Present 

In  Five  Yolumes.    By  Sir  Edward  S.  Crbast.     VoL  I., 

being  the  Hiatonr  of  England  to  the  end  of  the  Reign  of 

Edward  I.    London :  James  Walton. 

It  is,  we  suppose,  imnractieable  to  combine  in  history  the  work  of 
original  investi^tor  with  that  of  the  popular  narrator,  especially  in  a 
history  that  is  oompendtous;  probably  oecause  original  investiffation 
demands  a  minute  determination  of  the  meaning  and  value  of  evidenee» 
the  interpretation  and  authority  not  only  of  documents,  but  of  in- 
ferenoes  arawn  from  collateral  and  incidental  testimonv.  Certainly, 
we  never  get  both  in  one  work.  Mr.  Froude,  Lord  Maeaulay,  Mr. 
Freeman,  and  other  explorers  of  the  primal  sources  of  history,  fill 
many  volumes  respectively  with  the  history  of  a  very  limited  period. 
A  hhUnrj  of  England,  to  be  comprised  in  five  volumes,  must  necessarilv 
be  suecinct;  nor  ii  it  often  the  case  that  its  author  is  able  to  veri^ 
from  original  sources  all  the  incidents  that  he  narrates.    He  must,  of 
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neoessi^,  accept  for  xnanr  parts  of  hia  histoiy  the  testimony  of  men  like 
Lappenoerg,  Falgraye,  Freeman,  Fronde,  and  Macanlay,  and  form  his 
jadgments  and  statements  on  their  conclusions.  This  is  what  Professor 
Creasy  has  done.  His  work,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  judged  by  the  canons 
that  we  apply  to  the  histories  of  the  men  whom  we  have  named,  but  by 
the  proper  tests  of  a  popular  expositor — ^by  the  workmanship  of  the  mint 
rather  than  of  the  mine.  It  is  no  conclusion  against  it  that  the  thorough 
student  will  find  in  it  nothing  to  help  him,  neither  new  discoveries  nor 
new  lights.  Its  test  is,  does  he  tell  the  tale  for  general  readers,  who 
need  onljr  a  compendious  and  empirical  knowledge  of  the  course  of 
English  history,  with  adequate  information,  with  a  sound  understanding, 
and  with  narratire  powerr  In  replying  to  these  questions,  it  is  necessary 
to  say  first,  that  for  the  last  eight  years  Professor  Creasy  has  discharged 
his  professional  duties  in  Ceylon,  prior  to  which  he  was  for  twenty  years 
Professor  of  History  in  Uniyersity  College,  London.  His  present  work, 
he  tells  U9,  is  founded  upon  the  lectures  delivered  from  the  latter  chair. 
It  'was  planned/  he  says,  '  much  of  it  was  written,  and  some  of  it  was 
'  printed,  many  years  ago.'  Several  parts  of  it  have  been  re-written  in 
Ceylon,  Mn  consequence  of  the  new  light  that  has  been  thrown  on  our 
'  history  by  numerous  publications  which  have  appeared  during  the  last 
'  eight  years.'  Professor  Creasy's  use  of  the  treasures  of  the  Becord 
Office,  and  of  the  labours  of  scholars  therein  during  his  absence  from 
England,  has  necessarily,  therefore,  been  very  limited;  for  instance,  he  has 
not,  apparently,  made  any  use  of  Dr.  Pauli's  researches,  nor  of  Mr.  Free- 
man's great  history  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  which  has  almost  re-created 
the  ante-Norman  period  of  our  national  history.  He  apologises  for  the 
absence  of  authorities,  on  the  ground  that  his  work  is  founded  upon'  his 
old  lectures,  begun  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  and  that  his  *  manuscripts 
'  do  not  in  general  gire  Imn  the  means  for  a  complete  set  of  references, 
'  and  there  is  no  copious  historical  library  in  Ceylon  from  which  he 
'  might  now  collect  them.'  When  we  consider  that  the  last  thirty  years 
have  contributed  more  to  our  knowledge  of  the  sources  of  history  than 
all  the  generations  that  have  gone  before  them,  we  shall  feel  how 
seriously  defective  a  history  must  be,  constructed  under  such  conditions. 
Professor  Creasy's  judgment  is  generally  sound;  his  perceptions  are 
dear,  and  his  conclusions  are  fair.  His  work,  however,  is  somewhat 
prosaic  and  curt,  probably  owing  to  the  restrictive  conditions  of  collegiate 
lectures,  and  to  tne  limitation  of  space.  He  ^es  us  none  of  the  grand 
historical  pictures  which  make  the  pages  of  Froude  and  Macaulay  to 
glow;  his  descriptions  are  meagre,  and  lack  the  reproductive  power 
of  an  historical  imagination.  In  short,  his  merit  is  that  he  tells  his 
story  intelligently,  clearly,  eloquently,  and  with  tolerable  complete- 
ness ;  the  completeness,  that  is,  of  a  series  of  lectures ;  his  st^lo 
is  bold,  and  free,  and  lucid ; — ^but  his  narrative  is  a  chronicle  rather 
than  a  history;  it  avoids  detail,  and  sums  up  great  questions  in  a 
sentence;  while  not  unfrequently  it  summarizes  in  a  paragraph  the 
events  of  a  dozen  or  twenty  years.    For  instance:  'Canute  died  on  the 

*  11th  November,  1035,  and  his  remains  were  deposited  in  the  ancient 

*  burial-place  of  the  West  Saxon  kings,  at  Winchester.  Two  of  his  sons 
<  (Harold  Harefoot,  1035-1040,  and  Harthacnut,  1040-1042)  reigned  for  a 

*  short  time  after  him;  but  on  the  death  of  the  last  of  these,'  &c.  (p.  161) ; 
and  this  is  all  we  are  told  about  the  reign  of  the  two  sons  of  Canute. 
Little  more  than  four  pages  comprise  the  reigns  of  Eufus  and  Stephen. 

Notwithstanding  these  shortcomings,  Professor  Creasy's  book  contains 
much  good  writing  and  some  very  effective  chapters,  and  it  will  be  of 
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Kdrvioe  to  8todeiit0  And  genenl  reftders  m  a  luuid-book»  hitting  a  eou* 
vmddiit  medlimi  between  the  larger  historleB  and  ordinair  achool-books. 
I!ren  here,  howerer,  Mr.  Pearson  natf  anticipated  him,  ana  we  thinlc  with 
greater  Buccess. 

History  of  the  Reformation  in  Europe  in  the  Time  of  Caltnn.  By 
J,-  H.  Herlb  D'AuBioNi,  D.D.  VoL  V.  —  Englana, 
Geaeya^  Ferrara.    London :  Longmans,  Gbeen,  &  Oo. 

We  need  not  speak  of  Dr.  D'Aubiffn^'s  general  charaeteriBtica  as  an  his- 
torian ;  they  are  as  well  known  as  those  or  MaeaolaT.  Except  Macaulay* 
no  modem  historian^  perhaps,  has  been  more  widelr  read  m  England ; 
partly,  because  of  the  interest  of  his  theme*  bat  cnieflr  because  of  his 
graphic  power  of  narration.  His  great  work  has  many  aefectB,  but  the j 
are  more  apparent  to  the  well-informed  historical  student  than  to  ordinary 
readers ;  to  tne  latter,  his  artistic  disposition  of  his  materials,  and  his  almost 
dazzling  brilliancy  of  style,  haye  had  a  transcendent  charm.  Aboye  most 
men,  he  has  combined  the  instruction  of  history  with  the  excitement  of 
romance.  It  cannot  be  concealed,  howeyer,  that  the  popularity  which  Dr. 
DAubign^'s  earlier  yolumes  commanded  has  yery  largely  diminished, 
and  that  thepublication  of  the  last  two  or  three  has  excitea  scarcely  any 
attention.  The  lesson  is  an  important  one :  that  which  is  brilliant  merely 
or  mainly,  soon  paUs ;  while  that  which  is  careful  and  soUd,  eyen  though 
dull,  liyes  on  in  respectable  and  eyer*growing  reputation.  Dr.DAubign§ 
is  undoubtedly  distinguished  more  by  pictorial  effects  and  brilliant 
epigrams  than  hj  seyere  analysis  and  patient  judgment.  In  his  'History 
of  the  Beformation  in  the  Tmie  of  Calyin,'  he  eame  upon  ^oimd  with 
which  he  was  perfectly  familiar ;  his  materials  lay  close  to  his  hand,  and 
his  first  three  yolumes  far  surpassed  in  historicid  yalue  and  interest  hia 
history  of  the  Lutheran  Beformation.  His  especial  Qualifications  were, 
that  he  was  an  inhabitant  of  Calyin's  own  metropolis,  intensely  patriotio* 
an  uncompromising  Protestant,  and  full  of  a  just  and  noble  pride  in  the 
part  whicn  Genera  had  taken  in  the  history  of  the  Beformation.  To 
search  her  records,  patiently  to  disentomb  the  buried  treasures  of  the 
past,  to  glean  eyery  scrap  of  information  that  can  possibly  throw  lieht 
upon  either  Calyin's  personal  history  or  the  heroic  struggles  of  the  noole 
little  city,  and  to  i>ut  a  careful  and  intelligent  interpretation  upon 
them,  has  been  to  him  a  peculiar  labour  of  lore;  to  which  has  been 
added  the  further  inspiration  of  local  sympathy,  religious  identity,  and 
patriotic  pride.  Of  all  men,  he  was  bound  to  glorify  God  in  Calvm  and 
m  Geneya. 

We  are  bound  to  confess,  however,  that  Dr.  D'Aubign^  is  getting 
rather  prolix.  This  fifth  yolume  comprises  only  aperioa  of  two  years. 
The  contemporary  history  of  the  Beformation  m  &igland  and  Genera 
during  this  period  beins  related,  Dr*  D'Aubign6  thinks  that  a  couple 
more  yolumes  will  bring  his  work  to  a  conclusion ;  but  as  he  has  to  speak 
of  the  Beformation  in  Scotland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Hungary,  and  other 
parts  of  Europe,  this  is  utterly  impossible,  unless  he  writes  with  a  conden- 
sation that  will  be  as  undesirable  aa  is  the  prolixity  of  the  present  yolume. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  where  the  different  streams  of  the  Beformation  unite 
with  each  other.  To  such  confinence,  howeyer.  Dr.  D' Aubign^  proposes  to 
bring  them,  and  then  *  to  present  the  progress  of  the  great  transformation 
'  in  a  single  picture.'  If  he  is  to  do  all  this,  he  must  not,  aa  in  the  present 
yolume^  deyote  a  couple  of  chapters  (thirty  pages)  to  a  pseudo-dispu- 
tation.   The  portion  of  the  narratiye  deyotea  to  England,  wmoh  counnyt 
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more  than  any  otlier,  Dr.  D'Aiibi^6  thinks  jnst  now  needs  a  faithfnl 
hifltoiy  of  the  Beformation,  compnaes  the  period  from  Maroh,  1534,  to 
October,  1536 — ^the  dirorce  of  Catherine,  the  marriage  and  execntion  of 
Anne,  the  death  of  More,  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries,  and  the 
work  and  death  of  Tyndale.  In  this  part  of  his  work.  Dr.  D'Aubign^  has 
necessarily  dependea  upon  secondary  authorities,  and  we  hare  conse* 
((uently  a  feenng  of  superficialness  and  uncertainty,  and  of  f^requent 
inaccuracT.  His  judgments,  howerer,  are  scrupulously  fair ;  he  is  not 
blind  to  the  defects  of  Cranmer,  nor  to  the  excellencies  of  More,  while  he 
is  righteously  indignant  with  Henry,  althouf^h  he  is  too  staunch  and 
unoompromismg  a  Protestant  to  judge  mipartuJly  between  him  and  the 
Protestant  queen  whom  he  beheaded.  "Wnen  he  rererts  to  Grenera  and 
CalTint  he  is  on  his  own  ground,  and  is  strong,  although  his  preposses- 
sions are  clearly  to  be  seen.  The  volume  concludes  wiui  Galrm's  return 
from  Perrara  to  Geneya.  Like  its  predecessors,  it  is  very  fascinating ; 
the  electric  touch  and  pictorial  power  of  its  author  makes  it  read  lile 
a  romance. 

Memoir  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Bart.,  Professor  qf  Logic 
and  Metaphysics  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Bv 
John  Vbitch^  M.A.,  Professor  of  Logic  and  Rhetoric 
in  the  TTnirersity  of  Glasgow.  Edinburgh  and  London ; 
Blackwood. 

After  sereral  years  of  rehement  wrangling  orer  the  relics  of  the  great 
Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  the  Uniyersitr  of  Sdinbuij|fh« 
and  after  pertinacious  efforts  made  by  a  coterie  of  bis  philosophical 
opponents  to  undermine  his  reputation  and  refbte  his  conclusions,  it  if 
rery  gratifying  to  be  brought  once  more  into  the  actual  presence  of  ^a 
man,  and  to  be  introduced  into  the  privacy  of  his  unerentful  but  pain* 
fUly  actire  life.  Professor  Yeitch  has  proved  by  this  interesting  rolume 
what  no  pupil  of  Hamilton  needed  to  be  told,  that  the  intense  realitr 
and  earnestness,  the  prodigious  acquirements,  and  enthusiasm  for  trata 
br  which  Sir  William  was  characterized,  created  a  new  era  in  British 
pnilosophy ;  and  that  his  far-seeinff  glances  into  the  mysteries  and  linnta- 
lions  of  human  knowledge,  and  the  speculatire  inquiries  which  his  pro- 
fessional duties  eroked,  haye  produced  indirectly  much  of  the  intellectual 
activity  of  the  present  generation.  Many  wOl  be  reminded  by  these 
pages,  of  years,  and  days,  and  hours  which  have  left  an  indelible 
nnpression  on  their  minds.  Some  will  scarcely  relish  the  tone  of  apology 
or  vindication  which  is  apparent  throughout,  or  the  effort  made  to  show 
the  appreciation  which  Germany,  France,  and  America — which  even 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  the  tarmr  municipality  of  the  Northern  metro- 
polis did  yield  to  the  transcendent  merits  of  this  great  scholar.  Perhaps 
the  reader,  who,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Mill,  is  a  thorough  Hamiltonian,  wul 
become  Impatient  of  '  testimonies,'  *  reminiscences,  and  correspondenoe» 
all  tending  to  a  condosion  which  no  sane  pupil  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton 
could  for  a  moment  doubt.  The  bojrhood  of  tne  philosopher  brings  into 
somewhat  strong  relief  the  self-sufficiency  and  self-oonoeit  which  were  in 
his  ease,  as  in  that  of  many  others,  an  awkward  consciousness  <xf 
undeveloped  power.  When  a  student  of  medicine,  he  wrote  to  his  mother 
a  pretentious  medical  letter  on  the  sore  throat  of  his  younger  brother  j 
and  on  another  occasion  threatened  her,  that  unless  she  gave  him  all  his 
and  dignities  in  the  superscription  of  her  letters  to  Jiim»  he  should 
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addreiff  her  as  plain '  ElisabeUi  Hamilton/  The  tone  of  hii  eommnniea- 
tions  with  hit  mother  became,  howeyer,  far  more  toft  and  reverent  aa 
^e  yean  swept  by,  and  the  relations  between  them  were  moetbeauiifoL 
His  distinguished  career  in  the  UniTersity  of  Glasgow  was  rewarded  by 
one  of  Uie  Snell  scholarships,  which  enabled  him  to  parsne  at  Oxford  the 
studies  in  which  he  had  made  such  extraordinary  progress.  As  an 
afumntu  of  Balliol  College,  his  habits  of  acouisition,  his  marrelloiu 
memory,  his  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  philosophical  thought,  and 
his  knowledge  of  clsssical  literature  were  all  stimulated  and  confirmed, 
and  the  number  of  subjects  and  books  'professed'  by  him  at  the 
examination  for  his  degree  in  1810,  were  enough  to  surprise,  if  not  to 
stagger,  the  examiners  themselres.  '  After  a  trial  or  many  hours, 
'  besides  the  honours  of  the  UniTersity  (writes  Mr.  Villers),  he  receired 
'  the  thanks  and  the  public  acknowledgment  of  the  examiners  that  he 
'  had  nerer  been  surpassed,  either  in  the  minute  or  the  comprehensire 
'knowledge  of  the  systems  (of  philosophy)  on  which  he  had  been 
'  examined.'  '  It  is  interestini^,'  says  his  biographer, '  to  comjmre  these 
'  unexaggerated  accounts  of  his  appearance  with  his  own  passing  refers 
'  ence  at  the  time  to  the  same  matter.    In  a  letter  to  his  mother* 


hitherto  thought  of  the  medical  profession,  but  on  the  termination  of  hia 
Oxford  curriculum  resolved  to  practise  at  the  Edinburgh  bar.  His  legal 
studies  and  his  passion  for  out-of-the-way  information  led  him  to  the 
disooreiy  of  his  claim  to  the  baronetcies  of  rreston  and  Fingalton,  which, 
after  enormous  research  on  his  own  part,  was  fully  acknowledged,  so  thai 
he  ever  afterwards  bore  the  honours  of  a  long  pedigree  of  ^amiltons, 
whose  names,  families,  and  even  heroic  deeds  stretched  bsck  into  a  dim 
antiquity.  His  residence  in  Edinburgh  does  not  appear  to  have  brought 
him  into  dose  relations  with  the  brilliant  eirde  ot  tavaiu,  iUUraUun, 
and  talkers  who  at  that  time  adorned  the  societr  of  the  eity.  Hia 
brother  Captain  Hamilton,  who  then  retired  from  the  army  on  Kalf-payt 
md  figurea  aa  'Ensign  O'Doherty'  in  Maaa,  must  in  general  conversa- 
tion Imre  taken  the  shine  out  of  the  learned  advocate.  Abundant 
evidence,  however*  is  forthcoming  of  the  almost '  uncanny  omniseienee* 
of  Sir  William — of  his  painful  and  alarmin||[  acquaintance  with  eveiT 
eonoeivable  topic  which  the  learning  of  casual  visitors  might  bring  forward 
in  conversation.  A  delightful  anecdote  is  told  of  his  disconcerting  Dr. 
Parr  in  two  or  three  of  his  favourite  themes,  over  which  the  Doctor  was 
fond  of  reigning  supreme,  until  Parr  exploded  with  the  sudden  inquiry* 
'Why,  who  are  you,  sirP'  In  1890,  Hamilton  became  a  candidate  for 
the  chair  of  Moral  Philoaophy,  but  in  consequence  of  hia  politieal 
liberalism  loat  the  election,  Jolm  Wilson, '  the  Professor'  par  ecKvUsMS^ 
being  preferred  to  him.  He  did,  however,  a  rear  later,  obtain  the  pfo- 
feaaorship  of  Civil  History,  and  thus  was  lea  to  a  wide  and  exhaustive 
seriea  of  researches  into  fresh  departments,  and  found  by«plav  for  hia 
powers  in  his  weU-known  onslaught  on  phrenology.  Mr.  Carlyle's  remi* 
niaeences  of  one  of  his  lectures  on  phrenology  are  veiy  delightful  and 
eharaoteristiei  and  though  the  intimac]^  between  these  two  seems  never 
to  have  been  pursued  with  much  enthusiasm,  yet  Carlyle  wrote  to  him  in 
1834» « Think  kindly  of  me;  there  are  few  in  8cotUnd  I  wish  it  mon 
'  fVom.'  It  was  in  1887  that  Mrs.  Hamilton,  the  mneh-loved  mother  of 
Sir  William,  died,  and  so  intanae  waa  his  ^f  that  it  was  long  before  ha 
could  rally  tana  it    At  langthi  he  married  the  incomparable  woman 
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whom,  as  his  oonsiiit  and  the  inmate  of  his  house  for  some  years,  he  had 
learned  to  know  and  love.  Few  things  in  modern  biography  are  more 
touching  and  beautiful  than  the  lifelong  consecration  of  the  high  powers* 
sound  sense,  and  whole  heart  of  Lady  Hamilton  to  her  distinguished 
husband.  To  her  skill,  her  faithful  laborious  zeal  in  his  service  as  his 
Amanuensis  and  his  nurse,  the  TJniTersity,  the  '  Edinburgh  Beyiew,'  the 
world  at  large,  owe  all  they  eyer  knew  of  this  remarkable  man.  The 
fiflh  chapter  of  this  biography  is  deyoted  to  the  history  of  the  cele- 
brated articles  in  the '  Edinburgh  Beyiew,'  on  which  the  reputation  of  the 
author  so  largely  depends.  The  effect  which  Hamilton's  scathing  criticism 
of  M.  Victor  Cousin  produced  on  tiie  founder  and  historian  of  the  modem 
French  school  of  eclecticism  is  yery  unique.  It  was  the  commencement 
of  a  lifelong  friendship  and  prolonged  correspondence.  The  two  philo- 
sophers write  to  each  other  with  the  effusion  of  young  girls*  and  pay  the 
sweetest  compliments  to  each  other's  reputatiout  learning,  acumen,  and 
works.  Eyery  eyent  in  the  philosophical  atmosphere  of  Paris  and  Edin- 
burgh is  chronicled  in  this  correspondence;  and  it  is  most  edifying  to  see 
these  learned  pundits  informing  one  another  about  defunct  editions  of 
particular  commentators  on  Aristotle,  and  the  origin  of  the  Greek  equi- 
yalents  of '  Babbaba,  Cblabbkt,'  &c.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  the 
merits  of  Hamilton's  criticism  of  Cousin,  or  Mill's  criticism  of  Hamilton, 
or  Mansell's  criticism  of  Mill,  or  Yeitch's  comments  on  the  whole  tourna- 
ment. It  is  dear  that  M.  Cousin's  letter  on  Uie  subject  of  Hamilton's 
eandidature  for  tiie  chair  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  really  settled  the 
matter,  and  thus,  indirectly,  has  done  more  than  any  other  circumstance 
to  redeem  Britain  from  the  disgrace  of  haying  utterly  neglected  the 
highest  philosophical  problems,  oir  William  secured  a  narrow  majority 
of  the  municipal  council,  and  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Logic  and 
Moral  F}iilosoi>hy  in  July,  1836.  Mr.  Veitoh  giyes  an  interesting  sketch 
of  the  manner  in  which  he  prepared  his  lectures  and  conducted  his  class* 
A  high  stimulus  was  supplied  to  the  students  by  the  Professor's  requiring 
from  them  not  only  written  essays,  but  a  vivd  voce  recapitulation  of  pre* 
yious  lectures,  with  additional  information  on  some  of  the  allied  topics* 
The  effort  to  reproduce  in  their  own  words  the  leading  ideas  of  Hamilton's 
leoture  was  a  permanent  augmentation  of  the  intellectual  faculty  of 
those  who  were  really  successful,  and  it  furnished  adequate  eyidence  to 
the  class  of  the  superiority  which  enabled  them  to  decide  the  annual 
honours  which  were  conferred  by  the  suffrages  of  the  students  themselyes. 
The  two  courses  of  lectures — ^that  on  metaphysics  and  that  on  logic — 
were  practically  oompleted  at  the  end  of  the  second  session  after  his 
appointment  to  the  chair.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  course  of  study 
was  not  thoroughly  reyised  by  the  distinguished  author  himself,  and  that 
his  critics  haye  been  left  to  gather  from  these  posthumous  publications 


Beid's  works,  reyeal  more  adequateljr  his  final  estimate  of  many  of  these 
oontroyerted  questions  than  the  hasnly-prepared  lectures  can  do.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  lamented  that  some  of  his  answers  to  correspondence 
awakened  by  the  publication  of  the  'Discussions'  haye  been  lost.  If 
these  had  come  to  ught,  much  of  the  angry  disputation  which  has  raged 
oyer  his  ashes  might  probably  haye  been  spared. 

The  writer  of  this  biography  does  not  enter  at  all  minutely  into  Hamil* 
ton's  philosophical  pJaoita,  and  does  not  indicate  with  sufficient  minuteness 
the  points  raised  by  Sir  William  in  his  oontioyeriies  with  Principal  Cun* 
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ningluun  on  the  '  Dootrine  of  ABsnrance  of  Faith/  Arohdeaoon  Hare  on 
the  *  Character  of  Luther/  or  Professor  De  Morgan  on  the  *  Quantification 
of  the  Predicate.'  The  state  of  Sir  William's  health  after  the  issue  of 
De  Morgan's  '  Logic '  was  such  as  to  preclude  much  fresh  inyestigation  ; 
but  we  haye  always  felt  that  the  great  mathematician  had  ^ye  reaaons 
for  rebuking  ihe  animadyersions  of  Sir  William  upon  his  unsjpotted 
honour.  The  originality  of  De  Morgan's  discoyery  ofthe  Qaantincation 
of  the  Predicate,  and  tne  subtle  and  comprehensiye  manner  in  which  ho 
applied  and  formulated  his  yiews,  does  not  subtract  in  the  smallest 
degree  from  the  brilliance,  force,  and  originalitj  of  .Sir  William's 
'  j&alytic  of  Logical  Forms.' 

The  long  illness  of  Hamilton,  and  his  dependence  upon  the  ceaaelesf 
care  and  affection  of  his  wife  and  children,  are  told  by  his  biographer  with 
great  sympathy  and  delicacy.  The  preseryation  of  his  mental  faculties 
througn  the  long  prostration  of  his  otherwise  splendid  physical  frame  waa 
a  remarkable  fact  in  his  history,  llie  domestic  loye  which  he  shared  and 
layished  upon  his  family  is  most  admirably  i^ourtrayed.  There  ii  yery  small 
indication  giyen  in  his  correspondence  of  his  religious  feeling  or  doctrinal 
ideas.  He  thanked,  but  did  not  respond  to  Dr.  Cairna,  when  he  wrote 
the  faithful  letter  to  his  noble  and  reyered  teacher  which  finds  a  place 
in  this  yolume.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  Sir  William  seems  to 
haye  thought  less  of  the  solyent  of  all  religious  difficulty,  which  he  onoe 
maintainea  to  arise  out  of  the  recognition  ot  the  limitations  imposed  upon 
our  faculties.  '  Li  Hxe  questionings  of  his  prime,  he  reached  (says  Mr. 
Yeitch), '  what  seemed  to  him  the  insuperable  limitations  of  tnoughi 
'  regar^ng  a  transcendent  Being  ;  gathenng  withal  fleams  of  faith  and 
'  hope  from  the  yery  barrier  that  arrested  speculatiye  adyanoe.  If  at 
'  that  time  he  seemed  to  dwell  mainly  on  the  limitation  of  knowledge, 
'  and  merely  to  indicate  the  suggestions  of  our  natural  faith  regardmg 
'  what  is  beyond  all  that  we  definitely  know,  in  the  subsequent  period  of 
'  his  life  he  felt  more  strongly  the  force  of  the  latter ;  what  had  appeared 
'  the  lesser  light  at  noon,  grew  gradually  greater  and  brighter  as  the 
'  shadows  fell.  In  the  one  hour  of  consciousness  that  preoe&d  tiie  close, 
'  he  found  expression  for  his  feelings  in  the  words,  **  Thy  rod  and  thy 
'  staff  they  comfort  me."  Those  who  knew  him  best  haye  added  to  the 
'  names  and  dates  of  his  tombstone  these  words : — ''His  aim  was  by  a 
'  pure  philosophy  to  teach  that  now  we  see  through  a  glass  darkly,  now 
'  we  know  in  part :  his  hope,  that  in  the  life  to  come  he  should  see 
'  face  to  face,  and  know  eyen  as  also  he  is  known."  Professor  Ferrier 
'  said,  and  we  belieye  quite  truly,  that  "  his  contributions  to  philosophy 
*  haye  been  greats  but  the  man  himself  was  greater  far." ' 

17^  Life  of  Pizarro,  with  eome  Account  qf  his  Associates  in  the 
Conquest  of  Peru.  By  Arthur  Helps.  London:  Bell 
and  Daldy. 

Mr.  Helps  will  alwayi  command  the  respect  of  intelligent  readers. 
His  thougntfulness,  honesty,  historic  knowledge,  and  Uterarr  skill  giye 
him  both  authority  and  attractiyeness.  His  great  woric  on  '  The  Spanish 
Conquest  in  America'  was  written  not  to  furnish  a  history  which  should 
compete  with  that  of  Presoott,  but  to  supply  a  historic  polemic  in  the 
great  and  final  crusade  against  American  s&yery.  The  battle  has  been 
won  s  slayery  has  been  abolished ;  we  seem  to  haye  liyed  ages  since-then ; 
and  eyen  had  Mr.  Helps's  book  possessed  no  other  permanent  Talue,  his 
laboQi  would  haye  beta  wall  beftowed  in  such  a  osnae. 
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Mr*  Helps  thinks  tluit  it  was  so  muob  a  polemie  as  to  have  become 
obsolete,  and  that  the  republication  of  these  biographical  sketches  is  ne« 
cessary  to  rescae  them  from  obliyion.  In  this  judgment  we  do  not  sharei 
although  we  think  that  he  has  done  well  in  reproducing;  the  biographies  in 
a  form  that  will  giro  them  a  wider  circulation,  b^  makmg  them  accessible 
to  manj  into  whose  hands  the  larger  work  did  not  come.  We  wish, 
howerer,  that  Mr.  Helps  had  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  complete  the 
reconstruction  himself;  That  which  is  worth  publishing  at  all  is  worth 
publishing  in  the  best  possible  form ;  and»  without  imperative  reasoUf 
readers  are  not  likely  to  be  satisfied  with  the  intimation,  that  this  Life 
of  Fizarro  '  has  been  formed  into  a  biographical  narratiye  by  the  Ber, 
'  F.  Watkins,  by  bringing  together  the  facts  about  Pizarro  which  lay 
'  scattered  over  a  long  history,  and  condensing  them  into  a  biofiraphy.' 
The  process  is  fatal  to  any  artistic  biographical  production.  The  life, 
therefore,  is  very  interesting,  but  sometimes  very  meagre;  allusions 
sufficient  for  a  general  history  do  not  suffice  for  a  biography,  A  pupil 
may  hew  out  the  rough  material,  but  it  is  a  pity  the  master  does  not 
take  the  chisel  into  his  own  hand  and  finish  the  statue. 

'  Jjss  Casas'  was  the  record  of  a  great  and  philanthropic  man,  labouring 
for  the  social  good  of  the  Indians ;  '  Columbus '  that  of  an  indomitable  ex- 
plorer and  discoverer ; '  Fizarro '  is  that  of  a  practical  soldier — a  man  who, 
raising  himself  from  the  ranks,  develops  qualities  of  patient  strength,  of  in- 
sight and  foresight,  of  bravery,  modesty,  and  tact,  which  give  him  a  fore^ 
most  place  among  the  soldiers  of  fortune  who  subdue  kingdoms,  although 
th^  do  not  always  work  rif^hteousness.  The  conquest  of  Peru  is  almost 
unique  as  a  romantic  exploit  of  genius  and  pluck.  The  sad  rivalries  of 
the  conquerors  are  a  melancholy  exhibition  of  the  human  frailties  that 
curse  both  the  conquered  and  the  conquerors^  The  book  is  one  which 
only  Mr.  Helps  could  write ;  it  is  a  Icompendious  history  of  romantic 
acmevement,  which  young  and  old  will  read  with  untiring  interest. 

Baearches  in  the  Highlands  of  Turkey ^  including  Viriis  to  Mounts 
Ida,  Athotf  Olympus,  and  PsHon,  to  the  Mirdite  Albanians 
and  other  remote  Tribes,  With  Notes  on  the  Ballads,  Tales^ 
and  Classical  Buperstitions  of  the  Modern  Greeks.  By  the 
Bey.  Hbvbt  Fanshaws  lo^sEp  M.A.  Two  yolomes, 
London:  John  Murray. 

The  title  of  Mr.  Tozer's  book  sufficiently  discriminates  it  from  mere 
books  of  travel.  It  does  not  record  the  hasty  and  worthless  observations 
of  a  vacation  tourist,  who  '  does  '  Egypt  and  Syria,  Turkey  and  Greeee,  in 
three  montibs.  Mr.  Tozer  has  visited  Turkey  three  times,  in  1853,  1861« 
and  1865 ;  many  of  the  places  that  he  describes,  twice*  In  the  intervals 
of  his  journeys  he  has  corrected  hasty  impressions,  and  qualified  him- 
self for  forming  just  ones  by  the  reading  and  applied  cultiure  possible  to 
an  Oxford  tutor ;  so  that  his  work  is  the  maturea  result  of  sixteen  gears' 
thought  and  reading  brought  to  bear  upon  the  intelligent  observation  of 
three  separate  journeys.  It  presents  to  us,  therefore,  collected  and  con- 
densed,  the  information  concerning  South-western  Turkey,  which  the  mis- 
cellaneous observations  of  passing  travellers,  consuls'  reports,  and  State 
papers  afibrd*  It  has,  however,  the  drawback  of  an  imperfect  acquaintance, 
sometimes  an  entire  ignorance,  of  the  vernacular  of  the  countries  visited. 
Mr.  Toser  had  largely  to  depend  upon  interpreters,  and,  of  all  the  pnrefy 
iniwhauical  appliances  thata  traveuer  can  oany  with  hiittf  tiliere  is  noQ^ 
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more  tinelastic  or  helpless  than  an  Oriental  dragoman.  We  auspect, 
therefore,  that  many  or  Mr.  Tozer*B  harsh  judgments  of  the  Turks  are 
the  result  of  misinformation,  and  not  of  prejudice.  It  is  scarcely  too 
much  to  say  that,  whatever  the  defects,  the  despotism,  and  the  anachro- 
nism of  Turkish  rule,  the  sentiments  of  justice  and  magnanimity  are 
possessed  by  the  Turks  in  a  higher  degree  than  by  any  nation  in  the 
Leyant.  In  some  things  concemmg  Turkish  administration  of  justice, 
and  persecution  of  Christians,  Mr.  Tozer  has  been  clearly  misinformed, 
makmg  it  probable  that,  concerning  others,  of  which  the  correction 
does  not  lie  so  ready  to  our  hand,  there  may  be  misinformation 
abo.  Even  Englishmen  who  are  consuls  in  the  East  are  not  often 
impartial  judges  of  Turkish  rule;  how  much  less  Italians,  Greeks,  or 
Syrians,  conveying  their  information  through  a  dragoman  P  Making 
due  abatement  on  this  ground,  however,  Mr.  Tozer  is  an  intelligent, 
sober,  and  just  observer ;  and  his  book  is  of  that  careful,  solid  quality, 
which  makes  it  valuable  alike  for  statesmen,  ethnologists,  and  social 
economists. 

It  is,  perhaps,  through  these  veiy  qualities, — more  valuable  than 
vivacious, — that  none  or  the  brilliancy  of  Eothen  or  of  the  descriptive 
vividness  of  Mr.  Arnold  brighten  his  pages.  The  book  is  one  for  serious, 
thoughtful  reading ;  but  its  intelligence,  carefulness,  and  honesty  will 
amply  repay  such  perusal.  The  greater  part  of  Mr.  Tozer*s  book  relates 
to  regions  which,  although  lying  close  oy  the  great  highway  to  Alex- 
andria and  Constantinople,  are  yet  rarely  visited  by  travellers.  Mr.  Tozer 
almost  enthusiastically  recommends  them ;  and  to  hardy  men,  who  can 
jolt  over  rou^h  roads  on  horseback,  get  sound  sleep  in  any  conceivable 
place  where  it  is  possible  to  lie  down,  notwithstandmg  predatoiy  animal- 
culsD,  and  who  can  eat  any  compound  that  would  not  oe  repulsive  to  a 
Mirdite  Albanian,  there  is  doubtless  a  great  charm  in  the  magnificent 
mountain  scenery  of  the  highlands  of  the  Levant.  It  would  do  much  to 
civilize  and  educate  these  countries,  could  any  example  direct  to  them  a 
stream  of  tourists,  who  would  demand  decent  hotels  and  means  of  loco- 
motion. Mr.  Tozer  first  describes  a  visit  to  Mount  Ida  and  the  Troad, 
made  from  Constantinople,  the  chief  interest  of  which  is  classical  and 
topographical ;  the  legendary  mounds  in  the  foreground,  and  the  snow- 
capped mountains  behind,  from  which  the  Homeric  rivers  flow,  are 
sore  temptations  to  the  classical  scholar,  doomed,  as  we  have  been,  merely 
to  look  at  them  from  the  deck  of  an  Austrian  Lloyds'  steamer,  on  the 
route  from  Smyrna  to  Constantinople.  The  region  is  but  litde  popu- 
lated, and  is  reserved  for  the  explorations  of  some  future  Layard. 

Next,  Mr.  Tozer  visited  Mount  Athos,  the  narrow  mountain  ridge,  or 
peninsula,  shooting  out  into  the  .^gean  like  one  of  three  fingers  from  a 
hand,  on  the  southern  coast  of  Macedonia — '  an  ass's  backbone  covered 
with  wild  wood,' as  Arch ilochus  describes  it.  The  Holy  Hill  is  about  forty 
miles  long  and  four  broad,  and  some  of  its  peaks  are  above  6,000  feet  in 
height.  Its  great  interest  is,  that,  although  subject  to  Turkey,  it  is 
covered  with  Christian  monasteries,  dating  from  the  ninth  century, 
inhabited  by  7,000  monks  and  hermits,  who  form  a  kind  of  republic,  which 
pays  an  annual  tribute  of  £4,000  to  the  Turkish  Government.  The 
ascetic  rule  of  St.  Basil,  which  the  monks  follow,  is  very  severe :  no 
female,  not  even  a  cow,  a  she-^oat,  or  a  hen,  is  permitted  to  approach 
the  Holv  Hill ;  even  the  Turkish  governor  is  obliged  to  leave  his  harem 
behind  him,  although  an  exception  was  made,  we  believe,  in  favour  of 
Lady  Stratford  de  Eedcliffe.  Some  very  beautiful  and  valuable  MSS. 
are  possessed  by  the  monasteries.    Mr.  lozer  does  not  add  much  to  the 
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informatiou  g[iYen  by  Mr.  Curzon  in  his  delightful  book.  He  risited  all 
the  monasteries.  He  speaks  higbly  of  the  tolerant  views  of  the  monks, 
and  of  their  intelligence  and  kindnesSi  but  thinks  that,  in  this  experiment 
of  it,  monasticism  has  utterly  failed.  Concerning  the  Albanums  and 
Montenegrins,  Mr.  Tozer  gives  very  ample  information,  only  our  limits 
forbid  us  to  follow  him.  In  his  account  of  the  former,  he  has  been 
largely  indebted  to  the  accomplished  ethnologist  and  traveller.  Yon 
Hahn.  Perhaps  the  moat  interesting  portion  ot  his  book  is  the  account 
of  the  Mirdite  Albanians,  of  which  no  traveller  has  given  an  account,  if 
any  has  visited  them,  since  1829.  ^  Their  country  lies  on  the  southern 
border  of  Montenegro ;  they  are  independent  subjects  of  the  Sultan, 
and  are  practical  Mahommedans  with  a  Christian  creed;  their  mar- 
riage practices  being  almost  unique.  The  Mirdites  never  intermarry. 
When  one  of  them  wants  a  wife,  Sabine-like,  he  captures  one  from 
a  neighbouring  Mahommedan  tribe,  baptizes  her,  and  marries  her, 
satisfying  the  parents  by  a  sum  of  mone^  in  return.  The  Mirdite 
women  are  given  in  marriage  to  neighbourmg  Christian  tribes.  This 
singular  law  of  exogamy  naa  its  reason  in  the  notion  that  inter- 
marriages among  men  and  women  of  the  same  tribe  are  incestuous. 
Upon  this  singular  custom,  Air.  M'Clennan's  remarkable  book  on 
'  Inrimitive  Marriage,'  quoted  by  Mr.  Tozer,  throws  all  the  light  that 
is  perhaps  to  be  obtained,  save  that  he  seems  ignorant  of  its  practice 
by  the  Mirdites.  Mr.  Tozer  was  hospitably  received  at  Orosch,  the 
palace  of  the  prince.  Under  its  roof  a  series  of  Atrean  tragedies  had 
been  perpetrated.  The  rightM  heir,  Nicola,  being  a  minor,  his  uncle 
ruled  as  regent,  but  was  exiled.  When  Nicola  came  to  the  throne,  he 
could  secure  himself  in  possession  of  it  only  by  murdering  his  three 
cousins.  His  uncle,  returning  from  his  exile,  revenged  hims^  by  mur- 
dering Nicola.  Nicola*8  widow  murdered  the  uncle  with  her  own  hand, 
whose  widow  instigated  a  wholesale  massacre,  from  which  the  present 
prince,  Bib  Doda,  escaped,  concealed  in  a  chest.  When  the  family  was 
on  the  eve  of  extinction,  a  truce  was  established,  and  it  being  founa  that 
the  numbers  killed  on  both  cases  were  equal,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
past  should  be  foraotten,  and  that  Bib  Doda,  as  the  representative  of  the 
eldest  branch  of  tne  family,  should  be  recognised  as  cnieftain,  and  that 
the  rest  of  the  family,  including  the  two  murderesses,  the  widows  of 
Nicola  and  his  uncle,  should  live  with  him  in  the  palace.  This  was  the 
happy  family  to  which  Mr.  Tozer  was  introduced. 

Mr.  Tozer  was  favourably  impressed  with  the  Montenegrins,  and 
thinks  well  of  their  pretensions  to  supremacy  in  the  future.  He  does 
not,  however,  think  that  the  Greek  and  Sclavonic  races  of  Turkey  can 
ever  be  united  under  one  ruler,  unless  he  were  a  strong  despot ;  their 
races  and  characteristics  are  too  dissimilar  ever  to  amalgamate.  He 
thinks  the  most  probable  future  is  the  division  of  this  part  of  Turkey  into 
two  powers.  Thessaly  and  Epirus  will  be  united  to  the  kingdom  of 
Greece;  while  a  Sclavonic  empire  will  be  founded  north  of  Mount 
Olympus  and  its  parallel.  We  have  not  much  confidence  in  political 
prophesying ;  there  are  manjr  undercurrents  of  a  people's  life  which  only 
close  and  prolonged  observation  can  estimate;  but  we  take  our  leave  of 
Mr.  Tozer,  grateful  to  him  for  one  of  the  most  solid  and  instructive  books 
of  travel  that  have  of  late  years  come  into  our  hands.  His  interesting 
chapters  on  Folk-lore,  Ballads,  Mythology,  Ethnology,  &c.,  we  have  not 
noticed,  but,  written  by  a  careful  and  accomplished  scholar,  familiar  with 
the  best  labourers  in  the  same  field,  they  are  of  very  great  value. 
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Travels  of  Fah-Hian  and  Sung^  Tun,  BuddhM  PilgrUm  from 
China  to  India  (400  A.D.  and  518  A.D.)  Translated  from 
tiie  Climese,  bj  Samuel  Beal,  B.A.,  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.    London :  Trubncr  &  Co.    1869. 

There  are  very  few  aoholan  in  Eorope — they  may  be  counted  on  the 
tipi  of  one'i  fingers — ^who  are  competent  to  pronounce  a  critical  opinion 
on  thia  unpretending  little  Tolume.  It  displays  not  merely  a  knowledge  of 
classical  Chinese,  without  which  it  is  obrious  the  work  could  not  haTe 
been  accomplished,  nor  mere  acquaintance  with  Sanscrit  and  Pali  litera- 
ture, of  an  obscure  type ;  this  also  is  indispensable,  but  also  some  masteiy 
of  the  curious  and  apparently  inconsruous  relations  between  these  two 
^imiynilMF  Itnguagcs,  and  of  the  ciruiaations  and  religious  obserraneea 
connected  with  them ;  these  hare  been  a  preliminary  to  the  production 
of  this  little  book.  Mr.  Beal  has  had  yaluable predecessors,  without  whose 
aid  his  task  could  hardly  have  been  accomnlished ;  but  he  deserves  high 

f  raise  for  what  he  has  done.  M.M.  Aoel  Bemus&t,  Klaproth,  and 
itanislas  Julien,  as  well  as  the  lamented  Eugene  Bumouf,  Mr.  Hodgson^ 
Mr.  Edkins,  and  Mr.  Hardy  have  prepared  the  way  for  him ;  but  he  has 
had  to  fight  his  way  to  conclusions  against  the  judgment  of  both 
Bemus&t  and  Julien.  The  celebrated  Foe-kaue-ki  was  a  'record  of 
•  Buddhist  countries,  inade  by  Fah-Hian  in  the  fifth  century  of  our  era. 
It  gave  to  the  then  oontemporarv  Chinese  Buddhists  some  adequate 
conception  of  the  numerous  kingooms  which  acknowledged  the  dkarma 
of  Buddha,  snd  which  revered  the  great  Sakya-Mouni;  it  pourtraved  the 
features  of  the  Holy  Land  of  Buddhism^  the  spots  made  sacred  beyond 
all  words  to  all  Buddhist.believers,  by  bein^  the  memorial  of  some  event 
in  the  lifetime  of  their  sreat  aage  or  of  his  followers.  Nine  hundred 
Tears  after  the  reputed  date  of  the  death  (nirvana)  of  Buddha,  when  the 
faith  began  to  decline  in  the  place  of  its  oirth,  thu  series  of  pilgrimages 
began.  The  most  faithful  of  all  is,  perhaps,  that  which  is  described  in  the 
Foe-hme-hi.  The  most  interesting  and  instructive  is  that  which  is 
poortrayed  in  the  Sirywhi  of  Miouen^HUang^  who  in  the  seventh  centorj 

Erformed  a  fSsat  very  closely  resembling  that  of  Fak'Hian  in  the  fiftd 
.  Julien  has  made  ns  familur  with  theiatter  work  byhis  French  trans 
lation  of  it,  as  well  as  by  the  translation  of  the  life  of  niouen  Thaang,  \j 
two  of  his  followers.  By  M.  Julien's  elaborate  comparison  of^  Sansent 
and  Chinese,  he  has  been  a  mat  pioneer  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
otherwise  conlusing  form  which  the  Uhinese  language  gave  to  the  namee 
of  religions  books  and  placet  in  India«  M.  fiemusCt,  by  his  French 
iransmion  of  Fhe-hmt'ki^  notwithstanding  his  great  leamins  and 
infinite  ingenuity,  made  numerous  blunders  in  his  rendering  of  Uninese 
words  and  identification  of  Sanscrit  names*  Mr.  Beal  has  corrected 
these  blunders,  and  given  us  in  this  volume  a  translation  into  *ilm}|^^^ 
Eni^lish  of  the  Foe^koue^ki,  This  translation  is  accompanied  by  a  use> 
ful  mtroduction,  sketehing  the  history  of  China  and  >*orthem  India,  ■• 
far  as  is  necessary  to  throw  light  on  the  extraordinary  ioumey  of  JFbi* 
Stan,  He  has  appended  some  lucid  notes  on  difficult  allusions,  and  has 
furnished,  tnpa$9afUt  much  useful  information  about  the  origin  of  Bud- 
dhism, the  different  sects  into  which  it  is  divided*  the  monastic  system,  the 
strange,  wild,  legendary  glory  thrown  round  certain  sages,  and  has  given 
ns  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  Buddhist  sacred  literature  and  of 
the  passionate  fondness  for  it,  which  it  waa  the  peculiarity  of  these 
religMnisti  to  display.    A  small  map^  marked  with  the  Chinese  naasa 
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and  the  route  of  JPhk^Sian,  ii  prefixed  to  tlie  rolume,  and  facilitates  oom- 

Srehenaion.  It  would  have  made  the  whole  work  more  valuable  if  Mr. 
ieal  had  BueoinoUy  deacribed  the  Buddhistic  faith.  The  book  assumes 
much  more  knowledge  than  the  general  reader  is  likely  to  possess,  and 
throws  oomparatiyelj  little,  if  any,  light  on  the  different  phases  that 
Buddhism  assumes  in  Thibet*  l^orthem  China,  India,  19'epaul,  and  Ceylon. 
There  is  some  little  confiision  and  obscurity  due  to  the  compression  of 
introductory  matter  into  too  small  a  space ;  ret  the  author  shows  that 
he  knows  what  he  ia  about.  He  has  mastered  his  material,  and  felt  the 
paasion  which  the  study  of  Buddhism  always  inspires.  These  pilgrimages 
nom  China  to  India,  in  search  of  the  dur k  lantern,  which  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  human  race  lighted  to  guide  mankind  into  his  own 
eternal  silenoe,  are  among  the  high  romaaces  of  history,  and  they  belong 
it>  the  most  affecting  memorials  of  the  faith  and  fear  of  the  ancient 
world.    We  congratulate  Mr.  Beal  upon  his  highly  auooessful  under- 


3%e  Malay  Archipelago :  the  Land  of  the  Orang-utan  and  the 
Bird  of  Paradise.  A  Narrative  of  Travel,  &c.  By  Alfbed 
BnssELL  Wallace.    London :  Macmillan  &  Co.    1869. 

Mr.  Wallace  haa  no  need  to  apologise  for  his  six  years'  delaj  in 
publishing  this  book,  since  he  has  oeen  thereby  enabled  to  embody  in  a 
permanent  form  the  raluable  results  of  his  eight  years'  energetic  and 
iuceessful  travel.  As  he  truly  says, '  To  the  ordinarjr  Englishman  the 
'  Malay  Archipelago  is  perhaps  the  least  known  part  of  the  globe.  Our 
'  possessions  in  it  are  few  and  scanty ;  scarcely  any^  of  our  travellers  go 
'  to  explore  it.'  Yet  it  is  a  wonderful  region,  rich  with  treasures  precious 
to  the  naturalist  of  every  dass.  Mr.  Wallace  has  surpassed  idl  nis  pre- 
decessors in  accumulating  a  mass  of  important  scientific  information, 
whioh  he  presents  so  fully  and  lucidly  that  his  work  must  henceforth 
beeome  the  standard  authority  on  the  zoology  of  those  luxuriant  tropical 
islands.  Some  slight  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  extensive  character  of 
his  explorations  from  the  fact,  that  he  travelled  14,000  miles  within  the 
Archipelago,  made  nxty  or  seventy  separate  journeys,  ranging  from  the 
more  familiar  island  of  iBomeo  to  tiie  obscure  islands  of  Am.  So  chrono- 
logical order  haa  been  followed  by  Mr.  Wallace  in  the  arrangement  of 
his  information,  but  the  results  of  several  visits  are  combined  in  one 
deseription  of  each  place.  In  doing  this,  he  has  willingly  sacrificed  the 
exciting  interest  of  a  continuous  narrative  to  his  desire  to  give  the  reader 
the  most  accurate  and  complete  knowledge. 

Br  careful  deduetions  irom  the  distribution  of  animal  life  in  the 
Archipelago,  he  has  gone  hx  towards  proving  not  only  that  these  islands 
do  not  form  one  compact  geographical  whole,  but  'are  divisible  into  two 
*  portions  nearly  equal  in  extent,  which  widely  differ  in  their  natural 
'  products,  and  really  form  parts  of  two  of  the  primary  divisions  of  the 

5sarth.'  These  he  terms  the  Indo-Malayan  and  the  Austro-Malayan 
diviaions  of  the  Archipelago ;  and  he  has  thus  provided  data  by  which 
the  vexed  question  of  the  ancient  connection  of  Asia  with  Austnuia  may 
be  ultimately  settled.  Some  of  his  speculations  are  indeed  more  ingenious 
than  satisfactory,  and  based  on  a  very  narrow  foundation  of  fact.  Espe- 
cially ia  ^is  noticeable  in  the  chapter  on  the  Natural  History  of  me 
Timor  Gboup. 

As  a  naturalist,  our  traveller  was  eminentlv  industrious  and  successfbl, 
obtaining  l^fidO  speeimena,  some  new,  otners  very  rare  and  curioua. 
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We  are  amused  at  hit  rapturom  enthusiaam  on  the  diiooreiy  of  a  mm 
species  of  butterfly,  as  he  tells  us, '  On  taking  it  out  of  mj  net  and 

*  opening  the  glorious  wln^.  my  heart  began  to  neat  violentlj,  the  blood 
'  rushed  to  my  head,  and  1  felt  much  more  like  fainting  than  i  have  done 
'  when  in  apprehension  of  immediate  death.  I  had  a  headache  the  reet 
'  of  the  day.  A  similar  excitement  was  experienced  by  our  eager  tr»* 
Teller  when  seeking  specimens  of  the  gorgeous  birds  of  Paradise.  A 
large  \K>rtion  of  Vol.  II.  is  taken  up  with  a  narration  of  these  adrentureat 
and  oescriptions  of  these  magnificent  birds ;  for  Mr.  Wallace  enjoys 
the  euTiabie  fortune  of  being  the  only  Snglishman  who  has  seen  and 
obtained  them  in  their  natire  forests.  A  whole  chapter  is  giren  to  a  full 
account  of  their  habits  and  distribution.  The  inciaental  descriptions  of 
the  people,  their  customs  and  goremment,  and  his  own  intercourse  wiUi 
them,  add  greatlj  to  the  charm  of  the  book ;  but  its  chief  ralue  is  as  a 
record  and  exposition  of  the  natural  history  of  the  Archipelago. 

There  are,  howerer,  several  points  of  interest  calling  for  special 
remark.  Mr.  Wallace  has  been  long  known  as  one  of  the  most  eminent 
supporters  of  the  Darwinian  theories  of  *  natural  selection  andrariation;' 
and  his  erident  anxiety  to  prove  these  theories  awakens  our  suspicion, 
and  leads  him  into  some  very  vague  speculations.  We  have  no  intention 
of  entering  into  this  controversy  now.  Mr.  Darwin  has  announced  his 
conclusions  and  promised  his  facts ;  when  the  latter  are  forthoomiog,  we 
shall  be  prepared  to  judge  of  the  probability  of  hia  theories.  We  objeel 
to  hasty  generalisations,  and  venture  to  suggest  that  until  the  investiga* 
tion  is  further  advanced*  and  the  inferencee  are  more  reliable,  a  tone  of 
modest  uncertainty  is  more  becoming  from  scientific  partisans  than 
the  rsidi  and  assertive  dogmatism  which  has  too  often  chancteriaed  their 
utterances.  Mr.  Wallace  sins  in  this  respect  not  more  grievously  than 
others,  but  sufficiently  so  to  warrant  our  warning. 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  to  find  him  so  full  of  admiration  for  '  a 
'  paternal  despotism.'  Again  and  again  he  defends,  with  an  uncompro* 
mising  vigour,  the  Dutch  colonial  system  so  daringlv  attacked  in  the 
novel  called  'Max  Havelaar,'  which  in  political  ciroles  created  great 
excitement  a  short  while  since.  He  praises  the  plan  of  compelling  a 
debtor  to  become  the  slave  of  his  creditor,  deplores  free  trade,  and  sees 
immense  advantages  in  a  monopoly,  even  apoLogismg  for  the  wanton 
destruction  of  '  the  nutmeg  and  clove  trees  in  many  isknds,  in  order  to 
'  restrict  their  cultivation  to  one  or  two,  where  the  monopoly  could  be 
'  easily  guarded.'  But  the  answer  to  his  series  of  fallaciona  arguments 
is  given  oy  the  action  of  the  Dutch  Groverament  itself,  wbich  is  renonno- 
iog  the  monopoly  because  it  does  not  pay,  a  fact  that  Mr.  Wallace 
entirely  ignores.  We  prefer  his  natural  history  to  his  poUUeal 
cconomv;  espeeialljr  so  when,  among  his  conohiding  observationa,  he 
argues  for  the  superioritv  of  the  savage  races  among  whom  he  has  lived 
over  other  races,  and  deplores  the  monl  depravation  produced  by  modem 
civilisation.  He  dedaresv  *  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  mass  of  our 

*  population  have  not  ol  all  advanced  beyond  the  savage  code  of  aora]e» 
'  and  have  in  many  cases  sunk  below  it.'  This  is  exaggeration  with  a 
veni^eance,  but  it  nullifies  itself.  We  admit  and  lament  the  terrible  evils 
inevitably  attendant  upon  the  rapid  increase  of  our  population  and  par* 
tially  diiiributed  wealth.  But  to  aifirm  that,  because  paupers  are  so 
numerous,  we  are  therefore  in  a  state  of  '  social  barbarism,'  is,  to  put  it 
mildly,  simple  nonsense.  Anyway,  the  solution  of  £nglaBd's  social 
problems  is  not  to  be  disooversd  in  a  return  to  the  eondition  of  the  ideal 
savage»  nor  in  any  philoaophic  i^item  which  would  'develope  the  sya« 
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'  naiheiio  feelmgs  and  moral  faculties  of  our  nature/  independently  of 
tfie  Divine  regenerative  power  of  the  Christian  faith,  as  Mr.  Wallace 
teems  to  indicate  by  his  stadied  omission  of  all  reference  to  the  latter.    His 

Solitical  theorising  we  utterly  reject,  while  we  gladly  acknowledge  that 
e  has  written  the  naturd  histoiy  of  the  Archipelago  with  an  accuracy 
and  precision,  a  clearness  and  completeness,  such  as  will  leaye  everj 
student  his  debtor.  The  maps  and  Olustrations  are  fully  worthy  of  this 
important  work. 

Narrative  of  the  Britiah  Mission  to  Theodore,  King  of  Abyssinia ; 

with  Notices  of  the   Countries    traversed^  frotn  Massowah, 

through  the  Sooddn,  the  Amhdra,  and  back  to  Annesley  Bay, 

from  Magdala.    By  Hormuzd  Bassam,  F.E.G.S.     Two  vols. 

London  :  John  Murray. 

The  manifest  sincerity  of  Mr.  Eassam's  narratiye  impresses  us  fayour* 
ably,  llie  conduct  of  such  a  mission  as  his  is  necessarily  sorutiniaed 
yery  keenly,  and  is  apt  to  be  judged  too  much  in  the  light  of  results.  We 
do  not  demur  to  this.  The  supreme  test  of  fitness  for  any  enterprise  is  the 
relation  between  the  conception  and  conduct  of  it,  and  the  results  which 
it  realises.  Any  fool  can  say  what  a  course  of  policy  should  haye  been 
when  its  issues  are  before  lum ;  but  the  reason  for  selecting  for  a  com- 

{>licated  or  arduous  mission  one  man  rather  than  another,  is  that  his  know- 
edge  and  sagacity  are  superior  to  those  of  ordinary  men,  when  thus  after- 
wards tested  by  results.  If  a  statesman  or  general  makes  fatal  mistakes,  it 
is  not  jwrmitted  him  to  plead  the  unforeseen  nature  of  the  future.  It  is 
his  business  to  foresee  and  forecast  the  future ;  and  if  he  be  without  pre- 
yision,  he  is  so  far  condemned  as  unfitted  for  the  task  he  undertakes. 
There  is,  howeyer,  a  certain  margin  allowed  to  eyery  man  for  the  contingent 
and  incalculable.  Utter  failure  through  the  unforeseeable  will  not  discredit 
eyen  the  ablest.  Partial  failure  through  lack  of  preyision  and  sagacity 
will  discredit  eyen  the  inferior. 

We  are  scarcely  competent  to  pronounce  judgment  upon  Mr.  Bassam's 
wisdom  or  otherwise  in  yenturing  to  the  camp  of  Theodore  after  the 
.  marked  disregard  of  his  messengers,  and  in  s^ite  of  the  sinister  indications 
of  Theodore's  temper.  Had  a  great  calamity  befallen  the  mission — ^had 
Mr.  Tlasffam  and  the  rest  of  the  oaptives  been  massacred  in  a  resentful 
fit  by  the  capricious  tyrant — ^no  doubt  the  almost  universal  judgment 
upon  him  would  haye  been  yeiy  severe ;  but,  inasmuch  as  the  issue  of 
his  mission  was  satisfactory,  notwithstanding  his  long  imprisonment, 
about  which  there  is  a  good  deal  that  is  yet  inexplicable,  Mr.  Bassam  is 
entitled  to  a  fayourable  verdict.  The  capricious  and  almost  insane  moods 
of  Theodore  put  the  utmost  sagacity  at  fault.  There  is  no  calculating 
the  sequences  of  a  madman.  Mr.  Bassam's  knowledge  of  Theodore's 
temper  no  doubt  guided  him  in  his  calculations  as  to  now  far  he  might 
venture.  It  is  clear  from  the  whole  of  his  relation  to  Mr.  Eassam  that  no 
sagacity  could  have  anticipated  his  imprisonment.  It  is  clear,  also,  that 
whatever  Theodore's  vindictive  feeling  towards  Mr.  Stem  and  the 
rest  of  the  first  captives,  he  had  no  such  feeling  towards  Mr.  Bassam, 
and  that,  his  imprisonment  notwithstanding,  Theodore  was  singularJy 
anxious  to  be  considered  as  his  friend ;  that,  indeed,  he  felt  towards  him 
the  strongest  feelings  of  attachment,  and  was  influenced  in  his  treatment 
of  him  solely  by  incoherent  political  considerations.  So  far,  therefore* 
Mr.  Baasam  la  yindicated.  Tnat  there  were  jealousies  and  qnarrellinga 
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among  the  oaptiTea  thanselres  is  clear,  not  only  from  Mr.  BaMam'i 
narratire,  bat  alao  firom  the  publiahed  narratireB  of  Mr.  Stem,  Dr. 
Blanc,  and  others  connected  with  the  mission.  We  hare  the  adrantage, 
through  these  direrse  narratires,  of  stndyijiff  the  entire  history  from 
rarions  points  of  riew — from  within  and  witnont,  from  the  stand-point 
of  the  diplomatist,  the  military  historian,  the  captire,  and  the  prirate 
obserrer — and  of  deducing  from  their  general  harmony  a  fair  impression 
of  the  whole.  But  concerning  the  indiyidual  and  minor  differences  and 
quarrels  of  the  members  of  the  mission,  we  can  form  no  jud^ent ;  nor  is  it 
easy  to  mediate  between  Mr.  Bassam  and  Lord  Napier  m  the  matter  of 
Theodore's  gift  of  cattle ;  as  so  much  depends  not  only  upon  exact  words 
uttered,  but  upon  manner  and  tone.  Lord  Napier,  of  course,  is  blameless, 
and  that  Mr.  Itassam  did  not  intend  to  mislead  Lord  Napier  by  concealing 
from  him  any  significance  of  the  present  is  perfectly  clear ;  that  he  was 
culpably  negligent  in  such  a  matter  it  is  Tcry  difficult  to  beliere.  On  the 
whole,  we  are  disposed  to  give  credit  to  all  parties  for  as  much  of  intelli- 
gence, sagacity,  and  prudence  as  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  of  mortals. 
Blunders  enough  there  were,  both  political  and  diplomatic,  antecedent  to 
Mr.  Bassam's  mission ;  but  the  mission  itself  and  the  military  expedition 
were  conducted  with  great  abUity  and  wisdom.  At  the  same  time,  our 
best  idly  was  Theodore  himself,  whose  ignorance,  pride,  superstition,  and 
madness  led  him  into  the  inoonceirable  olunders  which  made  our  triumph 
80  easy  and  complete.  The  Affghans  would  hare  made  our  yictoir  cost  us  a 
great  aeal  more,  either  by  desperate  fightine  for  their  mountain  fortresses, 
or  by  skilfully  retreating,  that  we  might  euaust  and  entangle  ourselves 
in  following  them. 

Mr.  Bassam  simply  narrates  his  own  adrentures  in  his  mission  to 
release  Consul  Cameron  and  Mr.  Stem.  He  describes  his  journey  in  detaU-— 
his  long,  weary  waiting  at  Massowah.his  circuitous  route  through  Egyptian 
territory  by  Casala  and  Matamma — ^because  he  could  not  be  guaranteed  a 
safe  journey  throujg^h  the  rebellious  districts  of  Abyssinia  afterwards 
trarersed  by  the  British  army— and  his  intercourse  with  the  king.  Some- 
times we  are  disposed  to  think  that  a  sterner  tone  would  hare  produced 
a  better  effect,  and  that  his  policy  of  humouring  the  king  was  carried  to 
a  humiliating  excess,  especially  after  the  first  violation  of  his  character 
as  an  envoy ;  but  then  his  own  life  and  the  lives  of  all  the  Europeans  were 
in  imminent  peril,  and  Theodore  had  given  abundant  proof  of  an 
irascibilifrr  and  recklessness  which  might  at  any  moment  have  sacrificed 
them,  nith  other  than  a  savage,  a  less  diplomatic  and  supple  tone 
might  have  been  more  successful.  An  Englishman,  by  Ids  brusque  inde- 
pendence, might  have  done  more  than  the  Asiatic  diplomatist,  had  not 
Theodore  been  touched  with  insanity.  Clearly,  Mr.  Bassam  exercised  a 
singular  influence  over  Theodore,  and  his  regard  for  him  had  much  to 
do  with  the  final  liberation  of  the  captives.  Many  of  Mr.  Bassam's  notes 
and  journals  had  to  be  destroyed ;  much  of  his  narrative,  therefore,  ia 
written  from  memory,  and  must  be  taken  with  this  drawback.  But  the 
history  is  full  of  great  and  romimtic  interest,  especially  connected  as  it  is 
with  with  one  of  the  most  mystic  countries  of  the  earth,  with  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  savage  heroes,  and  with  one  of  the  most  chivalrous 
enterprises  and  heroic  achievements  of  modem  times. 

Mr.  Bassam's  book  also  contains  much  interesting  information  con- 
cerning the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Abyssinians,  of  whom  he  has 
formed  a  vei^  favourable  estimate.  Of  their  fidelity  and  kindness,  he 
speaks  very  hi^y,  but  for  these  and  other  curious  ihmga  we  must  refer 
oor  readers  to  the  woik  itself* 
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Vtews  Afoot;  or,  Europe  seen  with  Knapsack  and  8tqf.    By 
Bayard  Taylor. 

Syeways   of  Europe.    Two    TolumeB.     By  Bayard   Taylor. 
London :  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 

The  first  of  these  rolumes,  now  adranoed  to  the  hononrs  of  Messri. 
Low's  cheap  series,  was  first  published  in  1847 ;  the  second  is  a  new  book. 
Between  the  two,  Mr.  Taylor  nas  published  nine  books  of  Trarels,  and  this, 
he  intimates,  will  be  his  last.  In  a '  Familiar  Letter  to  the  Header/  prefixed 
to  the  second,  Mr.  Taylor  tells  ns  much  about  his  travels  and  about  him* 
self.  He  became  a  traveller  bv  accident.  He  visited  Europe  when  a  boy,  and 
when  a  visit  to  Europe  from  America  was  a  much  rarer  thing  than  it  is  now ; 
and  he  obtained  the  means  of  so  doin^  from  the  editors  of  two  newspapers, 
who  gave  him  a  hundred  dollars  for  twentj^-four  familiar  descriptive 
letters.    The  first  of  these  volumes  is  the  reprint  of  those  letters,  and  of 
others  subsequently  furnished  to  various  journals.  As  the  letters  of  a  boy 
of  nineteen,  they  are  of  course  crude,  out  they  compensate  for  their 
crudeness  by  their  freshness,  sympathy ,  and  plucK,  and  by  that  instinct 
of  quick  observation  and  record  which  make  Mr.  Taylor's  books  of 
travel  so  pleasant  to  read.    He  is  neither  profound  nor  smart,  neither 
dull  nor  fervid.    He  records  in  a  simple,  natural  way,  just  what  he  sees, 
and  the  impression  that  it  makes  upon  him.    If  he  crams  from  cydo* 
t>»dias  and  guide-books,  it  is  not  to  reproduce  other  people's  observations, 
out  to  inform  his  own  seeing  eye.    Hence,  his  books  are  as  pleasant 
to  read  as  familiar  letters,  andihe  result  seems  so  easy,  that  it  may  to 
some  seem  no  great  achievement.    It  is  this  power  of  perfect  simpbcity 
that  probably  led  to  the  sarcasm  put  into  the  mouth  of  Humboldt :  '  H!e 
'  has  travelled  more,  and  seen  less,  than  any  man  living.'    This  is  not 
true.  Mr.  Taylor  sees  a  great  deal,  and  he  is  contented  to  be  the  medium 
through  which  his  readers  may  see  it  He  is  not  a  philosophical  traveller, 
like  Humboldt ;  nor  is  he  a  mere  subjective  traveller,  like  the  author  of 
Eothen.    He  points  no  moral,  attempts  no  uses^  eschews  smart  writing 
and  the  making  of  jokes,  and  simply  puts  down  what  an  intellisent  man 
may  see ;  so  that,  as  Humboldt  remarked  to  him, '  You  paint  we  world 
'  as  we  expTorers  of  science  cannot.  The  unscientific  traveller,  who  knows 
'  tihe  use  of  his  eyes,  observes  for  us  always,  without  being  aware  of  it.' 
Mr.  Taylor  became  the  American  W.  H.  Kussell,  through  nis  connection 
with  the  press,  and  was  sent  all  over  the  world  as  newspaper  correspondent. 
He  has  published  poems  and  fiction,  but  it  is  as  traveller  and  special  cor- 
respondent  that  he  has  made  his  mark.    He  has  not  the  rhetoric  of  Dr. 
Bussell,  nor  has  he  very  warm  sympathies.    Perhaps  the  constancy  of 
travel  necessitates  this ;  but  he  always  stands  outside  the  country  or  the 
thing  that  he  describes ;  he  dominates  it,  it  never  dominates  him.    He 
is  never  ungenial,  but  he  is  never  enthusiastic.  He  has  very  great  power 
of  imaginative  sympathy,  and,  in  his  coldness  towards  things  remote  from 
his  sympathies,  is  not  always  quite  just,  although  never  intentionally 
otherwise. 

His  last  work  is  made  up  of  separate  papers,  written  at  rarious  times, 
and  during  two  separate  journeys  to  Europe,  made  within  the  last  five  or 
six  years.  Accident  or  out-of-the-way  strangeness  attracted  him  to  the 
places  he  visited.  At  St.  Petersburg,  lie  starts  almost  impromptu  for  a 
eruise  on  the  Ladoga,  the  largest  lake  in  Burope;  and  ^ves  us  a 
sketchy,  but  singulnziy  rivid  and  interesting  account  of  his  visit,  and  of 
the  horf  monks  and  pOgrims  on  a  festa  day.    His  aeeount  of  the  hkt  at 
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Nijni-NoTgorod  is  freih  and  senial.  He  praues  RnsBiaii  refrethmeni- 
roomB,  wonden  at  the  hot-tea- arinking  power  of  the  RaMianB.  and  makes 
one's  month  water  by  his  InBcions  descriptions  of  the  sterlet  of  the  Volgm, 
which  is  carried  round  the  dinner-table  aliye,  in  a  tank,  that  the  flraests 
who  are  to  eat  it  may  see  that  it  is  fresh.  The  paper  on  the  '  Grand 
Chartreuse'  relapses  into  hardness  again,  but  that  on  the  '  Appenzell '  is 
quick  with  sympathy.  Mr.  Taylor,  however,  describes  Nature  better 
tnan  man,  and  some  of  his  landscapes  are  worthy  of  Lee;  his  power 
of  rignette  drawing  is  Terr  great,  just  because  he  is  a  painter  with  an 
intense  love  of  Nature,  and  not  a  pnilosopher,  with  a  desire  to  lecture  for 
our  improTement.  We  do  not  care  much  for  <  Winter  Life  in  St.  Peters- 
burg,' which  exhibits  that  strange  tendency  in  the  Bepublican  to  toadj 
the  Autocrat,  which  America  has  always  shown  to  Bussia ;  but  the  papers 
on  '  Balearic  Days/  '  Catalonian  Bridle  Boads,'  and  '  The  B«publio  or  the 
Pyrenees,'  are  as  charming  in  their  drawing  as  they  are  fresh  in  their 
information.  Mr.  Taylor*s  pencil  has  not  lost  its  cunning  yet,  and 
although  we  hare  no  great  desire  for  the  '  rounded  completeness'  of  the 
human  cotmoM  of  which  he  has  dreamed,  we  trust  that  he  has  yet  other 
panoramas  of  trarel  to  unfold  to  us,  as  true,  as  fresh,  and  as  delightful 
as  the  eleren  which  hare  given  him  his  position  as  the  prince  of  liring 
tourists. 

Adventures  in  the  Apache  Country :  a  Tour  through  Arizona  and 
Sonora ;  with  Notes  on  the  Silver  Regions  of  Nerada.  By 
J.  Ross  Brownb.  niustrated  by  the  Author.  London: 
Sampson  Low  &  Co. 

We  must  confess  to  a  discreditable  ignorance  of  Mr.  Browne  and  his 
traTols,  although  he  has  trayelled  a  great  deal,  and  has  published  so 
many  books,  that  he  tells  us  in  the  first  sentence  of  this  volume  he  has 
'  almost  forgotten '  what  the  last  was  about,  but  has  a  '  foggy  remem* 
branoe '  that  it  was  about  Norway.  This  piece  of  foolish  aflectation  did 
not  nrepossess  us  Terr  greatly  m  Mr.  Browne's  farour,  and  we  soon 
found  that  he  was  so  laboriously  funny,  so  Tolubly  opinionated,  and  so 
roUioky  and  confused,  that  after  desperately  struggling  through  about 
a  hund^  ptges  we  fairly  gave  in,  and  we  have  but  the  faintest  notion  of 
what  we  hare  read,  we  hare  'a  foggy '  impression  that  it  is  something  about 
silyer  mines  in  the  Apache  country,  and  about  the  rough  and  lawless  life 
of  settlers  and  pioneers,  and  the  perils  of  travellers.  Upon  erery  psge 
almost  there  is  a  rough  woodcut,  which  ought  to  haye  assisted  our  dull 
apprehension,  and  here  and  there  a  good  traveller's  story,  or  an  American 
snot  with  the  long  bow.  We  cannot  do  better  by  the  book  than  quote 
one  of  the  author  s  descriptions,  in  the  vein  of  the  latter,  describing  the 
climate  at  Fort  Tuma,  on  the  Colorado : — 

'  Perhaps  fastidious  people  might  object  to  the  temperature  in  summer, 
'  when  the  rays  of  the  sun  attain  their  maximum  foroe,  and  the  hot  winds 
'  sweep  in  from  the  desert.  It  is  said  that  a  wicked  soldier  died  here,  and 
'  was  consigned  to  the  fiery  regions  below  for  his  manifold  sins ;  bat 

*  unable  to  stand  the  rigours  of  the  climate,  sent  back  for  his  blaokeU. 

*  I  have  even  heard  complaint  made  that  the  thermometer  failed  to  show 

*  the  true  heat  because  the  mercury  dried  up.    Everything  dries ;  waggons 

*  dry ;  men  dry ;  chickens  dry ;  there  is  no  juice  left  in  anything,  living 
'  or  dead,  by  the  middle  of  summer.    Offioers  and  soldiers  aie  supposed 

*  to  walk  about  creaking ;  mules,  it  is  said,  can  only  bray  at  midnight ; 

*  and  I  have  heard  it  hinted  thai  the  earcasses  of  cattle  rattle  inside  U&eir 
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*  hides,  and  that  snakes  find  a  diffienlty  in  bending  their  bodies,  and 
'  homed  frogs  die  of  apoplexy.  Chickens  hatched  at  this  season,  as  old 
'  Fort  Yomers  say,  come  out  of  the  shell  readjfr-  cooked ;  bacon  is  eaten 
'  with  a  spoon ;  and  butter  most  stand  an  hoar  iiTthe  snn  before  the  flies 

•  become  dry  enough  for  use,'  Ac.  •^ 

There  is,  we  fancy,  information  to  be  got  out  of  the  book^  but  the  pro- 
cess of  extracting  it  is  not  easy. 

Our  Life  in  Japan.  By  R.  Mounteney  Jephson  and  Edward 
Pennell  Elmuirst.  With  Illustrations  from  Photographa. 
London :    Chapman  &  Hall. 

'  Life,'  said  Sir  Come  wall  Lewis, '  would  be  endurable  if  it  were  not  for 
'  its  amusements.'  What  would  he  hare  done  with  life  had  it  been  all 
amusement,  like  that  of  the  9th  Eegiment  in  Yokohama?  In  this  book 
of  two  young  officers,  ^ere  is  a  certain  degree  of  information  concerning 
Japan,  but  mis  is  quite  subordinate  to  long  narratires  of  hunting  and 
racing  and  shooting.  *  Its  fitness  for  these  sports  is  the  final  cause  of 
the  existence  of  Japan,  and  nearly  all  that  we  are  told  of  the  Japanese 
is  incidental  to  their  prosecution.  To  use  the  Bl^ng  of  ^he  turf,  a  more 
'  horsey '  book  we  hare  not  for  a  lon^  time  read.  Had  the  '  meet '  been 
Leicestershire,  we  should  have  heartdy  enjoyed  it ;  and  we  do  not  know 
that  we  haTe  any  right  to  complain,  because  two  of  the  rery  few  English* 
men  who,  competent  to  write  a  book,  have  been  residents  in  Japan  long 
enough  to  give  us  real  information,  should  hare  chosen  to  fill  a  large  and 
expensiTe  Tolume  with  stories  of  field  sport.  If  the  officers  of  regiments 
abroad  did  not  reliere  their  ennui  by  hunting  and  shooting,  theV  would  • 
probably  do  worse.  At  any  rate,  here  is  a  book  to  delight  Harry  Hieovef 
himself,  and  although  often  too  prolix  and  somewhat  coarse,  the  tales 
are  very  amusing — some  of  them  laughably  ludicrous.  '^^fJ  hare 
manifesUy  suffered  nothing  in  the  telnng.  It  would  be  dimcult  to 
imagine  a  richer  burlesque  Uian  the  race  between  Captain  Puffles  and  Mr. 
Pop — ^both,  of  course,  fictitious  names — we  susnect,  very  largely  fictitious 
personages.  But  for  ordinary  readers,  a  whole  volume  of  this  kind  of 
thing  is  a  little  too  much,  as  towards  the  end  of  the  book  the  writers 
themselves  seem  to  become  conscious,  and  forthwith  attempt,  but  with 
no  verv  great  success,  a  chapter  of '  Japanese  Jottings.'  We  have  been 
amusea  with  the  book,  but  in  no  wise  instructed. 

The  Queen  of  the  Adriatic ;  or,  Venice,  Past  and  Present.  By 
W.  H.  Davenport  Adams.    London :  T.  Nelson. 

Mr.  Davenport  Adams  is  well  known  as  a  successful  writer  of  books 
for  the  young,  ii^  which  instruction  is  conveyed  in  a  wa^  so  as  to  excite 
the  interest  of  a  romance.  He  here  tells  the  story  of  Venice,  deverlv 
combining  history,  description,  and  art  criticism,  so  as  to  make  the  book 
a  valuable  handoook  for  the  visitor,  and  also  for  the  student.  Mr. 
Adams  has  reallv  furnished  the  only  popular  account  of  Venice  written^ 
with  careful  reference  to  the  chief  authorities  that  we  possess.  The 
woodcuts  help  the  eye,  while  a  capital  index  makes  the  vivid  descriptions 
and  compendious  information  of  the  letterpress  easily  available. 

The  Alpine  Ghiide:  a  Guide  to  the  Eastern  Alps.  By  John 
Ball.     London :  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co. 

This  is  the  third  volume  of  Mr.  Ball's  *  Alpine  Gkiide,'  and  it  appears 
NO.  xcix.  a 
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to  posteM  the  Mine  valaable  chtfaoterisUei  m  those  whidh  ha^e  prooedod 
it.  It  introduoei  oa  to  regions  %  oonsiderable  oart  of  which  have  been 
hitherto  comparatiTely  unexplored,  but  which,  slthoogh  they  do  not  offer 
the  gigantic  peaks,  the  vast  seas  of  ice,  and  the  extensiye  snow-fields  of 
Switzerland,  possess  beauties  and  attractions  of  their  own  which  will 
amply  repay  the  adyentorous  tourist  who  may  find  his  enjoyment 
enlaced  by  going  a  little  off*  the  beaten  track*  This  volume  treats 
of  the  Alpine  ranges  on  the  east  of  Switzerland,  and  includes  the  Alps 
of  Suabia,  Salzburg,  the  Tyrol,  S^a,  and  Venetia;  extending  from 
the  borders  of  Switxerland  and  Lombardy  to  the  frontiers  of  Hungarr, 
and  nearly  to  the  northern  shore  of  the  Adriatic.  Taking  in  the  whole 
extent  of  the  country  described  in  this  masterly  gnide-oook,  we  hare 
attractions  presented  to  erer^  class  of  traveller.  For  those  who  are  not 
oontent  without  comfortable  inns,  pleasant  modes  of  transit,  and  ail  the 
aoeompaniments  of  high  civilization,  and  even  courtly  life,  there  is  tho 
dharmmg  Sidzkammergat,  with  its  wonderful  varieties  of  form  and  colour, 
its  emerald  valleys,  crystal  lakes,  and  fantastie  mountains,  presenting 
scenes  of  loveliness  which  can  scarcely  be  surpassed.  Then  there  are 
the  romantic  recesses  of  the  Tyrolese  Alps,  where  dean  and  adequate 
accommodation  may  generallv  be  secured,  and  where,  in  addition  to 
the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  there  is  muoh  to  interest  the  tourist  in  the 
character  and  habits  of  the  simple,  liberty-loving,  artistic  race  of  neople 
who  dwell  in  those  valleys.  But,  passing  by  these  regions,  which  tnoiii(^ 
standing  somewhat  off  tne  line  of  the  great  annual  nuh  of  travellers,  are 
yet  frequented  br  considerable  numbers,  we  are  introduced  in  this 
volume  to  a  Urra  tneogmta,  whieh  promises  richly  to  repay  those  who  are 
disposed  to  explore  it.  The  most  fascinating  of  these  comparatively  un* 
travelled  districts  seems  to  us  to  be  the  so-mled  Dolomite  country,  the 
linsits  of  which  are  marked  on  the  south  by  the  Plain  of  Venetia,  on  the 
west  bv  the  Lago  di  Garda  and  the  road  from  Biva  to  Botaen,  on  the 
north  by  the  vaUevs  of  the  Eisaoh  and  Bientz  from  Botzen  to  Inniehen, 
and  on  the  east  bv  the  track  through  the  Sextenthal  to  San  Stefano 
and  the  hig^h  roaa  thence  to  Cone^liano.  AJthough  dolomite  line- 
stone  exists  in  many  parts  of  the  Alpme  chain,  and  especially  in  the  east 
of  Switseriand,  dolomite  rocks  are  nowhere  developed  on  so  large  a 
seals  as  in  this  territory.  Many  of  these  mountains  are  of  impoeing 
height  and  picturesque  form,  while  their  beauty  is  wonderfully  enhanced 
bv  the  rich  nues  of  red  and  blue  which  deck  the  sides  of  their  precipices, 
tne  exouisite  clearness  of  their  streams,  and  the  transparent  blue  of  the 
sky,  all  combininf^  to  form  scenes  which  can  scarcely  be  paralleled  else* 
where.  In  addition  to  all  these  channs,  the  region  ofien  extraordinarr 
attractions  to  the  geologist  and  naturalist.  It  is,  however,  rather  ditBouIt 
of  access,  and  not  at  present  well  supplied  with  the  accommodation 
to  which  tourists  have  now  become  accustomed.  But  these  will  be 
accounted  slight  drawbacks  by  the  enthusiastic  Alpine  climber,  whose 
soul  will  be  fired  at  the  prospects  of  gsining  heights  nitherto  unachieved, 
and  threading  fMsses  until  now  undiscovered.  The  Styrtan  and  Snabian 
Alps,  althou^  inferior  in  beauty  and  sublimity  to  those  already  noticed, 
have  attractions  of  their  own ;  and  the  traveller  who  can  be  satisfied 
with  moderate  elevations,  unbacked  by  snowy  peak  and  gleaming  glacier, 
will  find  enjoyment  in  scenery  which  unites  great  variety  with  many 
features  of  natural  beauty.  The  fauna  and  fiora  of  Styria  are,  moreover, 
rich  in  treasures  of  rare  and  curious  specimens,  y^\\\c\\  will  abundantly 
reward  the  search  of  the  naturalist. 
As  a  whole,  \h»  Guide-books  of  this  scries  appear  to  us  to  be  tiie  nsoit 
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complete  that  have  erer  fallen  into  oor  hands.  The  information,  con- 
cerning routes,  hotels,  modes  of  conyeyancei  and  all  the  thousand-and- 
one  points  on  which  a  stranger  needs  guidance,  so  far  as  we  hare  been 
able  to  test  it,  is  wonderfully  accurate,  and  the  advice  giyen  highly 
judicious.  The  topographical  and  geographical  descriptions  are  of 
^reat  yalue,  and  the  hints  interspersed  throughout,  for  the  assistance 
of  the  scientific  explorer,  add  much  to  the  worth  of  the  volume,  which 
is  still  further  enhanced  by  the  insertion  of  admirable  maps  of  the 
country  traversed,  and  a  list  of  the  best  works  extant  having  reference 
to  its  to[>ography,  physical  geography,  geolog]r>  &c.,  &c.  The  labour 
involved  in  the  preparation  of  so  perfect  a  Guide  to  a  region  so  little 
known  is  very  considerable ;  and  the  skUl  with  whicn  Mr.  Ball 
has  used  his  materials,  compressing  into  the  smallest  compass  much 
of  the  information  of  which  he  possesses  such  enormous  stores,  added 
to  the  pleasant  style  in  which  he  writes,  even  on  points  of  minor  interest^ 
places  the  work  entirely  beyond  the  need  of  any  praise  of  ours. 

Debreifs  Illustrated  Peerage  and  Titles  of  Courtesy  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Cheat  Britain  and  Ireland.  Under  the  imme- 
diate revision  and  correction  of  the  Peers.     1869. 

Dehrett's  Illustrated  Baronetage,  with  the  Knightage  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland.  Under  immediate 
personal  revision  and  correction.  1860.  London :  Dean  & 
Bon. 

There  is  no  more  to  be  said  about  an  annual  peerage  than  about  aa 
almanack.  It  appears  with  the  recurring  season,  and  duly  chronicles  the 
changes  that  have  occurred  during  the  year.  Debrett  has  been  issued 
for  more  than  a  century,  and  its  proprietors  seem  as  eager  and  watchful 
in  supplying  accurate  and  late  information  as  if  they  were  new  com- 
petitors for  public  favour.  The  perfection  of  a  worx  of  this  kind  is 
necessarily  tne  growth  of  years.  A  thousand  little  things  elude  the 
most  accurate  and  industrious  editor,  and  can  be  corrected  only  by 
patient  watchfulness  from  year  to  year.  We  suppose  that  Debrett  is 
woU-nigh  perfect.  It  says  all  that  it  ought  to  say,  and  says  it  in  the  best 
manner.  The  editor  tells  us  that  it  contains  upwards  of  two  thousand 
faoU ;  and  he  believes  that  every  change  that  has  taken  place  has  been 
properly  noticed.  The  *  Peerage '  contains  a  notice  of  Lord  Strangford's 
death,  and  of  Viscountess  Beaconsfield's  heraldry  ;  the  '  Baronetage ' 
contains  a  biography  of  Sir  M.  Brady ;  and  the  *  Knightage,'  a  biography 
of  Sir  Digby  Wyatt.  We  have  constantly  used  Debrett,  and  have  never 
found  it  wanting  or  inaccurate  in  the  information  we  have  sought.  Iti 
Historieal  and  Antiquarian  l^otes,  which  have  been  largely  increased, 
are  very  useful  and  interesting.  We  cordially  commend  it  as,  we  almost 
venture  to  say,  the  very  best  book  of  its  class. 
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I%e  Education  of  the  People  :  our  Weak  Points  and  our  Strength  ; 
Occasional  Essays.     By  J.   P.   NorriSj  M.A.     Simpkuif 

Marshall  &  Co. 

In  this  book,  which  eontams  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  one  who  for 
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Iirteen  years  was  an  Inspector  of  Schools,  we  have  an  attempt  to  aolre  some 
of  the  chief  difficulties  that  snrronnd  the  important  question  of  National 
Education.  At  a  time  when  legislatiye  action  is  about  to  be  taken  in  this 
direction,  we  are  glad  to  hare  met  with  so  thonghtfal  a  discussion  of  the 
question, '  How  far  the  principle  of  compulsion  should  be  introduced  into 
'  a  system  which  at  the  present  moment  is  purely  Toluntazy  V  Considerinf^, 
first,  the  maintenance  of  the  $ehooU,  we  are  warned  against  destroying 
altogether  the  spirit  of  Toluntaryism  bj  the  creation  of  local  rates.  We 
are  told  that  we  should  lose  ruinously  in  moral  power,  if  the  school  ceased 
to  depend  on  the  sympathies  of  the  neighbournood,  and  became  a  mere 
creature  of  the  State*  All  that  the  present  voluntary  system  needs  is  re- 
Invigoration,  by  the  infusion  of  a  new  element  into  the  goTeming  body. 
Schools  have  not  now  sufficient  local  support,  because  they  are  regarded 
by  the  mssses  as  institutions  under  the  management  of  a  superior  olass, 
and  bearing  the  stamp  of  charity.  The  admission,  therefore,  of  some  of 
the  parents  of  the  children  to  the  managing  committee  would  be  of  great 
constitutional  benefit,  as  increasing  the  moral  strength  of  the  school.  If 
more  wide-spread  interest  were  created,  the  financial  results  would  be 
better,  on  account  of  the  greater  number  of  children  attracted.  The 
present  Government  grant  may  be  considered  as  meeting  about  two-fifths 
of  the  expense ;  the  school  fees  would  then  yield  another  two-fifths,  and 
room  would  still  be  left  for  the  safe  working  of  the  Toluntary  principle, 
by  relying  upon  it  for  the  remaining  one-firth. 

Next,  as  to  the  attendance  of  the  children.  Laying  down  the  priaeiple 
that  the  control  of  the  State  should  be  less  as  we  rise  in  the  social  scale, 
Mr.  Norris  would  advocate  indirect  compulsion  in  the  case  of  the 
industrial  poor,  while  making  the  compulsion  direct  with  regard  to  the 
vagrant  and  pauper  class.  He  urges  that  direct  compulsion,  would  be  very 
oppressive  to  the  deserving  poor,  who  are  in  the  haoit  of  employing  their 
children  in  many  home  pursuits  that  could  be  attended  to  only  by  hired 
labour  if  their  services  were  no  longer  avnilable.  It  might  also  prove 
inoperative,  as  in  the  case  of  the  New  England  States*  It  would  then,  he 
thinks,  be  preferable,  by  an  adaptation  of  the  system  of  *livrets' 
(recentljr  abolished  by  iKe  Emperor  in  France),  to  introduce  imdirect 
compulsion.  Let  a  certain  amount  of  education  be  reouired  aa  a  legal 
conattion  of  service,  and  let  it  be  penal  to  employ  a  child  under  the  age 
of  fifteen,  unless  provided  with  a  certificate,  obtainable  through  the 
maehinery  of  Government  inspection.  This  argument,  in  ahort,  would 
limply  extend  the  principle  of  the  Faotoir  and  Workshop  Acta.  It 
may  be  stated  generally  tnat  at  present  no  cnild  under  twelve  or  thirteen 
can  be  emploved  in  any  field  of  mamifacturing  industry  without  some 
amount  or  education,  ^ut  why  should  the  producers  of  clothing  and 
hardware  be  trammelled  with  reetrictions  from  which  the  producer  of 
food  is  exempt?  On  free- trade  principles,  then,  apply  similar  nilea  to 
agriculture  and  the  whole  field  of  industry,  and  speeailv  parents  will  be 
careful  that  their  children  obtained  the  certificate  which  alooe  eoold 
secure  them  employment.  The  ease  of  the  idle  and  vagrant  poor  is 
different,  and  to  them  direct  compulsion  should  be  applied.  Cnildren 
allowed  to  grow  up  to  twelve  or  fourteen  without  that  moderate  amount 
of  education  that  would  procure  for  them  their  certificate,  should  be 
committed  to  Industrial  Schools,  under  some  Act  like  Mr.  Adderley'a, 
and  the  cost  of  maintenance  recovered  from  the  parent. 

The  continuance  of  the  Denominational  rather  than  the  Mijnd  syatam 
is  strongly  advocated  by  Mr.  Norris.  on  the  grounds  that  the  local  rate 
necessary  for  the  support  of  an  unsectarian  school  would  destroy  all 
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ToIuDtary  spirity  and  that  the  BchooU  would  suffer  in  the  loss  of  Christian 
influence.  It  is  admitted  that  the  Mixed  system  works  well  in  Ireland, 
the  children  receiving  secular  instruction  together,  and  then  beinf;  sepa- 
rated at  one  hour  of  the  day  for  religious  instruction ;  but  Mr.  Norris's 
parochial  tendencies  cause  him  to  yiew  with  alarm  any  lessening  of  the 
influence  of  the  parish  cler^man  in  this  country.  We  respect  the 
deyout  spirit  in  wnich  he  desires  to  maintain  the  Christian  character  of 
the  schools,  but  we  cannot  allow  his  statement  to  pass,  that  Dissenters 
are  so  few  in  number,  and  indifferent  in  most  parishes,  as  to  be  content 
for  their  children  to  receive  any  religious  teaching  that  may  happen  to 
prevail  in  the  neighbourhood ;  nor  can  we  see  what  greater  guarantee  we 
possess  for  the  general  religious  character  of  the  school  under  one  system 
than  the  other.  In  any  case  the  fact  remains,  that  the  Denominational 
system  does,  and  will  fail  to  cover.all  the  ground ;  and  if  we  would  have  a 
more  complete  system,  which  should  make  education  universal,  the  work 
must  be  left  no  longer  to  private  and  congregational  effort  The  discus- 
sion of  a  prize  scheme  to  stimulate  education,  leads  to  a  veij  interesting 
chapter  on  Technical  Education.  Other  chapters  deal  with  'Middle 
Class  Education'  and  '  Girls'  Industrial  Training ;'  and  to  all  seeking 
information  on  the  many  branches  of  this  question,  we  can  commend  this 
book  as  a  thoughtful  and  instructive  work. 

Speeches  on  Questions  of  Public  Folicy,  By  John  Brioht,  M.P. 
Edited  by  James  E.  Thorold  Bogeks.  In  Two  Yolumes. 
Second  Edition.     Macmillan. 

This  work,  which  on  a  former  occasion  we  reviewed  at  some  length 
promises  to  become  an  £nglisli  classic.  As  the  House  of  Commons  nas 
at  length  accepted  many  of  Mr.  Bright's  views,  and  endorsed  his  far- 
seeing  policy,  and  as  the  nation  has  by  almost  universal  consent  placed 
him  with  acclamation  among  the  counsellors  of  the  throne,  so  it  is  very 
probable  that  future  students  of  English  literature,  even  at  Oxford,  may 
oe  compelled  to  read  these  si>eeohes  as  specimens  of  the  power  of  the 
English  tongue  in  the  Victorian  age.  One  finds  on  almost  every  page 
masculine  common  sense  in  most  felicitous  expression,  an  almost  femmine 
and  domestic  sympathy  with  the  suffering  of  his  brother  men,  splendid 
declamation,  penetrating  insight  into  'the  needs  of  England  and  her 
dependencies,  and  a  tone  of  deling  which  often  transforms  the  whole 
political  strife  into  some  religious  service  at  the  altar  of  Justice  and  love. 
Intense  conviction  breathes  through  every  line.  Mr.  Bright  has  made 
even  his  enemies  feel  that  he  acts  from  a  stem  sense  of  duty,  and  that 
when  he  speaks  he  means  what  he  says.  These  volumes  reveal  the  steps 
which  have  led  to  the  high  platform  on  which  the  great  orator  stands. 
We  rejoice  at  its  extended  circulation. 

Les  Associations  Ouvrikres  en  Angleterre.  Par  M.  le  Comtb  db 
Paris. 

This  admirable  book,  which  is  characterized  by  genuine  Liberalism, 
deals  with  one  of  the  capital  questions  of  our  time,  and  presents  a  sketch 
of  the  development  of  trades'-unions  in  the  country  where,  under  a  truly 
Liberal  government,  they  enjoy  the  freest  scope.  It  is  no  heap  of  drj 
statistics ;  it  demonstrates  from  a  variety  of  facts  the  value  of  tne  prin- 
ciple of  associations,  its  value,  moreover,  not  only  with  regard  to  those 
who  are  seeking  and  hopbg  to  obtain  through  such  organisations  some 
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amelioration  of  their  lot,  but  to  society  in  (general,  and  to  the  interest* 
of  order  and  morality.  The  work  reveals  a  maturity  of  mental  power 
imd  a  generosity  of  disposition  which  hare  not  always  characterised  exile 
princes.  They  cannot  more  satisfactorily  show  that  they  do  not  heloofr 
to  that  incorrigible  race  who  know  neither  how  to  learn  nor  to  forget 

We  should  like  also  to  call  attention  to  the  charming  yolume  jnat 
brought  out  by  the  Due  de  Chartres  on  the  battle-fields  on  the  shorn 
of  the  Bhine,  which  shows  marks  of  a  cultivated  mind  and  tender  heart, 
combined  with  considerable  literary  skill. 

Echoes  in  Plant  and  Flower  Life.     By  Leo.  H.  QKiNDoy,     F. 
Pitman. 

Mr.  GMndon  has  well  designated  the  contents  of  his  interesting  little 
Tolume,  'memoranda  and  observations  from  a  poet's  point  of  view, 
'  respecting  a  certain  class  of  botanical  facts.'  The  class  of  facts  referred 
to  eomprises  all  those  superficial  correspondences  manifested  by 
organisms  which  differ  from  one  another  m  ftitidamental  stmctnre. 
These  unexpected  similitudes  are  by  no  means  confined  to  the  regetable 
kingdom ;  they  have  been  the  subject  of  remark  by  almost  all 
naturalists,  whatever  the  field  of  their  investigation,  llier  not  only 
surprise  the  neophyte  when  he  first  learns  that  that  which  he  thought 

-to  be  the  flower  of  the  daisy  or  the  spurge  is  not  a  simple  oorolla,  bat  a 

.  large  sroup  of  these,  which,  in  other  plants,  have  merely  taken  the  out- 
ward form  and  likeness  of  a  sinj^le  blossom,  but  they  excited  the  wonder 
and  exercised  the  disciplined  romd  of  the  veteran  Agassiz,  on  his  return 
with  his  rich  collections  from  the  valley  of  the  Amazon.  These  singular 
phenomena  variously  affect  different  mmds.    To  the  mere  classifier  they 

'  are  sources  of  perplexity  and  irritation  ;  to  the  philosophical  naturalist 
they  suggest  a  search  after  some  underlying  cause  or  causes,  which  hare 
but  to  TO  demonstrated  in  order  to  convert  them  from  a  group  of  isolated 
faets  into  the  unity  of  a  natural  law ;  while  to  our  author  they  aie 
sources  of  delight,  to  be  recognised  '  as  small  tokens  of  the  Dirine  love,' 
rrtlier  than  to  be  explained  by  the  production  of  any  proximate 
antecedents.  We  should  perhaps  carry  out  the  author's  idea,  it  we  sp<Ae 
of  these  similitudes  as  tropes  in  the  poem  of  Nature,  or  as  constitutiBg 
the  rhythm  imposed  on  the  wonderful  composition  of  the  fvtwtoa  by  its 
Dirine  author. 

Wallace  and  Darwin  have  treated  of  a  large  class  of  these  phenomena 
under  the  title  of  mimicry.  Berthold  8ccman  oritictses  this  title,  because 
it  prejudges  the  question,  and  assumes,  first,  that  organisms  have  the 
power  to  mimic  other  organisms,  and,  secondly,  that  they  have  come  in 

•  eontact  with  those  organisms  which  they  are  supposed  to  mimio.  This 
criticism  is  hardly  just,  for  no  doubt  the  term  mtsiirrjr  was  intended  to 
embody  a  theory,  and  was  npplied  only  to  those  similitudes  which  come 
under  the  assumed  conditions ;  nevertheless,  it  was  discriminating,  as 
oalling  attention  to  the  fact,  that  beyond  those  similitudes  which  msv 
possiblv  be  thus  explained  there  is  a  vast  aggregate  of  otliers,  which 
certainly  demand  some  further  explanation,  and  which  ought,  therefore, 
to  be  comprised  under  some  such  neutriJ  term  as  out^r  re9emhtance* 
Men  like  Herbert  Spencer,  prompted  by  such  facts  as  are  in  this  volume, 
given  so  well  and  so  copiously,  so  far  as  the  reiretable  world  is  con- 
cerned would  endeavour  to  show  how  similar  extern -l  conditions  acting 
on  widely  different  organisms  might  modify  them  in  the  same  direction, 
and  how  this  modification  would  manifest  itself  just  at  the  boundary 
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where  Tital  forces  from  within  bronght  the  orgamsm  into  eontaei 
with  external  phjsioal  fbroei ;  in  otiier  words,  it  would  show  itself  in 
the  external  form  of  the  plant  or  animal.  Mr.  Grindon  enters  upon  no 
■uch  speculations,  but  has  carried  out  his  work  in  strict  accordance  with 
its  title*  The  word '  echoes '  has  the  double  merit  of  being  so  rague  as 
to  suggest  no  theory  where  theory  is  avoided,  and  yet  so  poetical  as  to 
indid^e  a  delightnil  harmony,  a  fairy-like  sociality,  in  tnis  region  of 
God's  woricB. 

If  the  foregomg  remarks  seem  to  imply  that  this  little  book  is  fanciful 
and  superficial  in  its  treatment  of  a  suoject,  which  demands  profouader 
thought,  it  should  be  remarked  that,  though  certainly  faneiful,  it  in  not 
the  product  of  a  careless  or  unscientific  obserrer.  Indeed*  it  requirei 
that  the  reader  should  both  know  something  of  botany  and  delight  in 
sueh  knowledge,  in  order  to  make  its  pa^s  interesting ;  but  by  that 
large  class  of  people  who  cnltirate  the  refining  pleasures  of  the  garden, 
or  who  wander  with  obserrant  eye  through  the  field,  wad  by  the  brook 
and  hedge  row,  it  will  be  found  a  delightful  little  book. 

Nature  eridently  has  a  pattern  as  well  as  a  plan,  and  to  those  who 
delight  in  the  contemplation  of  the  former,  and  find  in  it  a  more  direct 
evidence  of  the  lore  and  loreliness  of  God  than  is  to  be  found  in  the 
hard,  logical  processes  by  which  the  latter  is  demonstrated,  the  '  Echoes ' 
will  furnish  an  exeellent  aid  to  their  obsMTvation,  and  probably  a  eoa- 
•ideraUe  addition  to  &eir  knowledge. 

Tke  Origin  of  the  Seasom  considered  from  a  Otohgical  Point  of 
View.      By  Samxjel   Mobsman.     'Edinburgh    &    London: 
Blackwood  &  Sons. 

If  we  recommend  this  work  to  notice,  it  is  well  that  we  should  point 
out  exactly  the  class  of  readers  to  whom  it  is  suited,  though,  perhaps,  we 
should  hardly  be  justified  in  adding,  for  whom  it  was  intended. 

There  are  numbers  of  young  men  who,  being  deficient  in  that 
brilliancy  which  they  persuade  themsolres  is  very  superficial,  would  fain 
be  thought  UDirersal  geniuses,  or,  in  default  of  this,  would  be  accredited 
with  profound  and  original  ideas  on  some  rast  subject  or  sublime  science. 
To  tlwDSe  the  natural  sciences  afford  a  rery  desirable  realm,  not  because 
that  realm  is  so  easily  orerrun  and  conquered,  that  they  can  unfurl  their 
triumphant  banners  of  rictory  while  yet  their  locks  are  crisp,  or,  more 
probaMT,  hang  loose  and  long  about  their  shoulders,  but  because  to  the 
rast  majority  of  those  who  compose  society  these  regions  are  entirely 
unknown;  and  hence  aspirants  are  spared  the  toil  of  doing  anything 
more  than  crossing  the  frontier  and  sounding  their  own  trumpets.  Of 
the  natural  sciences,  astronomy  and  geology  are  the  most  eligible,  because 
the  ideas  connected  with  both  are  rast,  majestic,  and  impressive.  The 
exactitude  which  characterises  the  former  aoes  noc  trouble  your  social 
genius  in  the  least ;  and  the  complexity  of  the  phenomena  of  the  latter 
is  an  absolute  adrantage,  because  it  furnishes  ample  ground  for  theoretic 
originality.  The  possession  of  heavy  artillery,  whether  shotted  or  blank 
charged,  is  useless,  unless  it  can  be  so  directed  as  to  overawe  the  enemy 
and  oommand  the  field.  Thus,  the  genius  must  not  only  be  original  and 
profound,  but  the  theories  which  are  the  products  of  this  originality  and 
profundity  must  be  so  connected  with  the  matters  which  occupy  the 
attention  of  ordinary  mortals  as  to  enable  them  to  be  fired  off  at  no  rery 
long  interrals.  To  such  young  men,  who,  though  each  considers  himself 
uaiquei  form  a  very  large  class,  the  '  Origin  of  the  Seasons '  furnishes 
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eyerythisg  needful.  Here  ig  a  norel  theory,  whoee  elttoidation  lays  under 
contribution  all  the  etriking  phenomena,  both  of  aetronomy  and  geology. 
Here  are  copious  quotations  from  the  wisest  dicta  of  all  the  best  authors. 
Here  almost  erery  fact  in  science  which  has  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  world  of  savant  for  the  last  century— from  the  precession  of  tiM 
eauinoxes  to  the  amphibious  minnow,  from  the  GKilf  stream  to  the  diseases 
or  Shanghai— are  glanced  at  and  incorporated  into  the  argument*  and  all 
are  placed  in  such  relation  to  the  phenomena  of  the  seasons  as  to  be  readily 
and  naturally  producible  when  tnejr  are  discussed.  Conceire  the  felicity 
of  possessing  a  clue  which*  when  furnished  by  the  unconscious  stranger 
who  remarks  on  the  cold  springs  or  by  the  bashful  young  lady  who  ia 
amiable  enough  to  introduce  the  weather  as  an  aid  to  conrersation,  wiU 
at  once  lead  to  all  the  secrets  of  the  land,  the  sea,  and  the  air—nar,  to 
those  of  the  earths,  the  atmospheres,  and  the  exhalations  of  all  worlds. 

We  can  scarcely  suggest  an  improyement,  unless  it  be  that  the 
geotojieal  theory  qf  the  seatans  should  be  made  in  some  degree  definite 
and  mtelligible.  This  would  be  desirable,  because,  while  the  grounds 
upon  whicn  a  theory  rests  will  probably  remain  untested,  there  is  in 
soeietT  a  certain  number  of  intelbgent  people  who  insist  on  knowing  what 
that  tneory  is. 

Mr.  Mossman,  as  his  fathers  hare  done  before  him,  attributes  the  seasons 
to  no  other  cause  than  the  obliquity  of  the  earth's  axis  to  the  plane  of  its 
orbit.  He  recognises,  as  all  modem  astronomers  and  geologists  hare 
done,  that  the  angle  of  inclination  may  Tary,  may  hare  raried.  and  be 
rarying.  He,  howerer,  considers  the  preponderance  of  land  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  and  the  central  rolcanic  action  which  derated  these 
re^ons,  as  the  primarr  motire  power  that  caused  the  inclination  of  the 
axis  of  our  planet.  Ine  context  prores  that  the  author  has  not  recog- 
nised that  in  the  sentence  abore  referred  to  he  has  assigned  two  causes 
for  the  inclination,  which  are  entirely  distinct.  The  strangely  unsatis* 
factorjr  nature  of  this  work  is  erideneed  by  the  fact,  that  no  mathematiosl 
analysis  of  the  effect  which  protuberances,  or  an  unequal  distribution 
of  mass  would  produce  on  the  inclination  of  the  axis  is  entered  upon. 
On  the  other  band,  if  the  author  should  forsake  this  as  the  true 
cause,  and  substitute  the  more  pliable,  though  less  manageable  cause 
of  volcanic  action,  he  is  still  so  oblirious  oi  the  consequences  of  this 
theory  as  to  speculate  upon  the  variation  of  the  angle  of  inclination 
as  a  valid  measure  of  geolog[ical  time ;  just  ss  though  tne  forces  invoked 
were  constant  and  regular,  instead  of  being  intermittent  and  convulsive. 
Perhaps  it  is  well  that  we  are  spared  these  investigations,  if  the  jejune 
manner  in  which  the  difference  in  weight  of  the  northern  and  soutnem 
hemispheres  is  discussed  is  a  specimen  of  how  they  would  have  been 
conducted.  With  resard  to  this  cslculation,  it  is  evident  that  the  author's 
conclusion  that  our  hemisphere  outweighs  the  other  by  thirteen  mUlioas 
of  tons,  is  based  on  data  which  are  admitted  to  be  hypothetical,  proceeds 
on  conjectures  which  the  slightest  consideration  would  show  might  be 
entirely  fallacious,  and  is  carried  out  with  such  careless  Inexaetitude  as 
to  vitiate  the  whole  calculation,  even  if  the  premises  were  sound. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  reasoning  contained  in  this  volume,  we  may 
quote  the  following  sentences,  which  are  supposed  to  prove  that  the 
volcanic  force  is  deep*seated : — '  The  two  extreme  points  affected  by  the 
'  convtilsions  in  Bolivia  in  the  south,  and  California  to  the  north,  were 

*  not  less  than  5,000  miles  spart.    If  we  draw  two  lines  on  a  section  of 
'  the  earth  from  these  points  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth,  making  a 

*  right^ngled  triangle  near  the  Equator,  we  have  a  perpendicular  depth 
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of  2.000  miles  below  the  sea  level  as  the  possible  seat  of  the  volcanie 
•  fires  that  produced  this,  the  widest  spread  ear^qaake  of  which  we 
'  have  any  historical  record.'  Why  the  angle  chosen  should  be  a  right 
angle>  how  two  lines  and  a  portion  of  a  circle  should  form  a  triangle,  the 
formula  by  which  the  certainly  incorrect  ratio  of  2,000  to  6,000  is 
established  between  a  circle  whose  chord  forms  the  base  of  a  right- 
angled  triangle  and  the  extended  perpendicular  to  it  which  unites 
the  right  angle  to  the  centre  of  the  arc,  we  must  leave  to  our  readers* 
as  Mr.  Mossman  does.  This,  however,  is  of  little  conseauence,  as  in  the 
very  next  paragraph  he  upsets  the  whole  basis  of  his  calculation,  by  the 
admission  that  the  shocks  felt  at  the  tiro  extremes  were  separated  by  an 
interval  of  ten  weeks,  and  the  intermediate  country  was  not  affected. 

The  title  of  the  book  has  a  near  similitude  in  sound  to  that  of  another, 
which  propounds  another  theory.  We  would  recommend  the  author  of 
the '  Origm  of  the  Seasons'  to  study  the  '  Origin  of  Species,'  with  a 
special  notice  of  the  manner  in  which  its  author  has  recognised  the 
exact  logical  bearing  of  every  fact  instanced  upon  his  theory,  and  the 
circumspection  with  which  he  has  examined  how  that  theory  may  con- 
sist with  all  that  is  already  known  of  the  subject;  and  then,  if  the  example 
be  followed,  we  may,  perhaps,  at  the  end  of  another  decade,  have  a  really 
valuable  work  in  support  of  a  new  theorv  upon  a  very  interesting  sub- 
ject ;  unless,  indeed,  in  an  attempt  to  define  that  theozy,  it  should  fade 
away  from  the  mind  of  its  origmator  like  a  phantom  when  resolutely 
approached. 

A  History  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom,  Bv  "William  Bhind. 
Revised  Edition,  with  Supplement,  illustrated  by  many 
Engravings  on  Wood  and  Steel.     London  :  Blackie  &  Son. 

Mr.  Bhind's  history,  first  published  some  nine  years  agOt  has  become 
a  standard  cydopsedia  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Compued  with  equal 
comprehensiveness  and  care,  it  is  a  popular  compendium  of  botanical  infor- 
mation, which  all  may  consult  with  advantage  and  confidence.  It  is  tho 
pturpose  of  the  nresent  volume  to  furnish  comprehensive  popular  descrip- 
tions of  those  plants  which  are  the  most  interesting  from  their  usefulness, 
from  their  beauty,  or  from  the  peculiarities  of  their  form  and  habits ;  and 
also  to  give  the  physiological  history  and  classification  of  plants  in  such 
detail  as  may  be  of  utility  to  the  general  reader,  and  may  lead  to  a 
systematic  study  of  botanical  science. 

The  work  is  divided  into  three  sections — the  first  part  treats  of  the 
physiology,  geographical  distribution,  and  classification  of  plants;  the 
second  gives  a  full  account  of  plants  useful  for  food,  clothing,  manu- 
factures, medicine,  ornamental  purposes,  &c. ;  the  last  section,  is  devoted 
to  the  practical  culture  of  plants.  The  work  is  eminently  popular,  and 
its  value  consists  in  the  scientific  basis  upon  which  its  popular  descrip- 
tions rest.  Certain  irregularities  of  classification  are,  in  a  work  for 
such  a  purpose,  unavoidable ;  but  for  school  and  family  uses  it  could 
scarcely  be  better. 

This  new  edition  is,  the  author  tells  us,  thoroughly  revised,  its  statistics 
corrected,  the  illustrations  re-arransred  and  improved,  and  increased  in 
number ;  the  supplement  brings  up  ootanioal  information  to  our  present 
knowledge,  by  aescribing  newly -discovered  plants,  or  those  concerning 
which  we  have  acquired  additional  information,  or  which  have  grown  into 
greater  importance.  Very  full  snd  valuable  indices  sre  added.  Minute 
criticism  of  such  a  work  is  out  of  tho  question ;  its  accuracy  can  be  tested 
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eTeiything  needful.  Here  it  a  norel  theory,  whoee  elttoidation  lays  under 
contribution  all  the  itrildng  phenomena,  both  of  aitronomy  and  geology* 
Here  are  copious  quotatioua  from  the  wiseBt  dicta  of  all  the  best  authors. 
Here  almost  ereiy  fact  in  science  which  has  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  world  of  savant  for  the  last  century— from  the  preoession  of  tiM 
eouinoxes  to  the  amphibious  minnow,  from  theOulf  stream  to  the  diseases 
or  Shanghai — are  glanced  at  and  incorporated  into  the  argument*  and  all 
are  placed  in  such  relation  to  the  phenomena  of  the  seasons  as  to  be  readily 
and  naturaUy  producible  when  inej  are  discussed.  Conceire  the  felicity 
of  possessing  a  clue  which,  when  furnished  by  the  unconscious  stranger 
who  remarks  on  the  cold  springs  or  by  the  bashful  young  lady  who  ia 
amiable  enough  to  introduce  the  weather  as  an  aid  to  conTersation,  wUi 
at  once  lead  to  all  the  secrets  of  the  land,  the  sea,  and  the  air— nar*  to 
those  of  the  ear^,  tiie  atmospheres,  and  the  exhalations  of  all  worlds. 

We  can  scarcely  suggest  an  improrement,  unless  it  be  that  the 
geological  theory  qf  the  seasons  should  be  made  in  some  degree  definite 
and  mtelligible.  This  would  be  desirable,  because,  while  the  grounds 
upon  whicn  a  theory  rests  will  probably  remain  untested,  there  is  in 
sooietT  a  certain  number  of  intelligent  people  who  insist  on  knowing  what 
that  theory  is. 

Mr.  Mossman,  as  his  fathers  haTc  done  before  him»  attributes  the  seasons 
to  no  other  cause  than  the  obliquity  of  the  earth's  axis  to  the  plane  of  its 
orbit  He  recognises,  as  all  modem  astronomers  and  geologists  hare 
done,  that  the  angle  of  inclination  may  Tary,  may  hare  raried,  and  be 
Tarying.  He,  howerer,  considers  the  preponderance  of  land  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  and  the  central  rolcanic  action  which  elerated  these 
regions,  as  the  primary  motire  power  that  caused  the  inclination  of  the 
axis  of  our  planet.  Ine  context  proyes  that  the  author  has  not  recog- 
nised that  in  the  sentence  abore  referred  to  he  has  assigned  two  causes 
for  the  inclination,  which  are  entirely  distinct.  The  strangely  nnsatis- 
factorjr  nature  of  this  work  is  eridenced  by  the  fact,  that  no  mathematioal 
analysis  of  the  effect  which  protuberances,  or  an  unequal  distribution 
of  mass  would  produce  on  the  inclination  of  the  axis  is  entered  upon. 
On  the  other  Land,  if  the  author  should  forsake  this  as  the  true 
cause,  and  substitute  the  more  pliable,  though  less  manageable  cause 
of  rolcanic  action,  he  is  still  so  oblirious  oi  the  consequences  of  this 
theory  as  to  speculate  upon  the  rariation  of  the  angle  of  indinatioit 
as  a  ralid  measure  of  geological  time ;  just  as  though  Uie  forces  inroked 
were  constant  and  regular,  instead  of  being  intermittent  and  oonrulsire. 
Perhaps  it  is  well  that  we  are  spared  these  inresligations,  if  the  jejune 
manner  in  which  the  difference  in  weight  of  the  northern  and  southem 
hemispheres  is  discussed  is  a  specimen  of  how  they  would  hare  been 
conducted.  With  resard  to  this  cslculation,  it  is  erident  that  the  author's 
conclusion  that  our  hemisphere  outweighs  the  other  by  thirteen  milKons 
of  tons,  is  based  on  data  which  are  admitted  to  be  hypothetical,  proceeds 
on  conjectures  which  the  slightest  consideration  would  show  might  be 
entirely  fallacious,  and  is  carried  out  with  such  careless  inexactitude  u 
to  ritiate  the  whole  calculation,  eren  if  the  premises  were  sound. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  reasoning  contained  in  this  rolume,  we  may 
quote  the  following  sentences,  which  are  supposed  to  prore  that  the 
volcanic  force  is  deep-seated : — '  The  two  extreme  points  affected  by  the 

*  conrulsions  in  Boliria  in  the  south,  and  California  to  the  north,  wars 

*  not  less  than  6,000  miles  spart.    If  we  draw  two  lines  on  a  section  of 
'  the  earth  from  these  points  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth,  making  a 

*  right*angled  triacgle  near  the  Equator,  we  hare  a  perpendicular  depth 
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to  pack  honseB  together  in  squares  as  small,  and  in  streets  as  narrow,  as 
locomotion  witl  permit,  is  Tery  serious  in  its  bearing  on  the  health  and 
eomfort  of  the  future.  The  utter  absence  of  trees  in  our  narrow  streets  » 
a  sad  contrast  with  the  broad,  tree-lined  streets  of  Paris.  Etcu  when 
good  opportunities  occur,  they  are  not  embraced.  Mr.  Bobinson  remarks 
that  the  footway  on  the  land  side  of  the  road  that  is  to  run  alongside  the 
Thames  Embankment  is  to  be  only  sixteen  feet  wide,  part  of  which  is  to 
be  taken  up  with  a  line  of  trees.  *  In  this  magnificent  position,  to  which 
'  any  in  Paris  is  insignificant,  we  are  to  hare  a  footway  that  would  be 
'  considered  half-a-dozen  feet  too  narrow  for  a  second-class  bouleyard  or 
'  avenue  in  Paris.'  Another  point  is,  that  the  public  gardening  of  London 
keeps  itself  pway  from  the  more  densely  populated  parts  of  the  city, 
where  it  is  most  wanted ;  and  another,  that  in  the  parks,  tender  and 
costly  plants  are  cultured,  where  hard^  ones  would  be  more  effective  and 
economical.  Bay-trees  in  tubs,  for  instance,  are  placed  in  Trafalgar- 
square — '  costly  green  toys,'  as  Mr.  Bobinson  calls  them — instead  of 
hardy  trees.  Mr.  Bobinson  contends,  therefore,  for  broad,  tree-planted 
streets.    - 

Concerning  the  fruit  culture,  market  gardening,  &c.,  of  Paris  and  its 
suburbs,  our  author  has  much  to  say.  We  now  import  from  Paris 
much  that  we  might  advantageously  grow.  We  have  much  to  learn,  both 
as  to  the  varieties  of  fruit  grown  and  the  methods  of  growing  it.  Winter- 
pears,  for  instance,  that  sell  for  a  shilling  each  after  Christmas,  and  of 
which  the  French  now  export  thousands  of  pounds'  worth,  might  just  aa 
well  be  grown  by  ourselves.  The  Cordon  system  of  apple-growing,  the 
introduction  of  the  true  French  Paradise  stock,  the  French  method  of 
olose-pruning  and  training  the  peach-tree,  and  a  more  efficient  protection 
of  wall-f^it,  are  atso  things  recommended. 

In  the  earlier  spring-culture  of  salads,  too,  we  are  a  long  way  behind 
the  French,  who  export  enormous  quantities  of  lettuces  during  the 
spring  months.  This  advantage  they  derive  solely  in  consequence  of  the 
adoption  of  the  cloche,  and  a  careful  system  of  culture.  So,  also,  in  the 
culture  of  asparagus  ;  and  this  notwithstanding  that  market  ground 
round  Paris  is  often  more  than  twice  as  dear  as  round  London. 

We  commend  to  all  whom  they  may  concern  t^e  suggestions  of 
Mr.  Bobinson's  book.  He  may  not  in  all  points  be  right ;  but  sound  ftenae, 
and  the  highest  interests,  pecuniary,  sanitary,  social  and  moral,  are  on 
the  side  of  most  of  his  arguments. 

Ct/clopwdic  Science  Simplified.     By  J.  H.  Pbpper.     London: 
F.  Wame  &  Co. 

19'otwithstanding  its  somewhat  startling  title.  Professor  Pepper's  book 
will  be  usefnlUo  students  of  elementary  science,  and  to  general  readers 
who  wish  to  know  somewhat  of  scientific  matters  without  having  any 
scientific  education.  At  the  Polytechnic,  and  at  various  public  schools, 
such  as  Harrow  and  Eton,  Professor  Pepper  has  served  a  long  appren* 
tioeship  to  the  art  of  making  science  popular  in  the  condensed  form  of 
short  lectures.  In  this  volume  he  gives  us,  we  presume,  the  substance  of 
his  lectures )  and  information  could  hardly  be  put  into  simpler  or  fewer 
words.  The  first  section  is  devoted  to '  Light,'  its  sources,  diffusion, 
reflection,  refraction,  <&c.,  to  optical  instruments,  the  spectrum  analysis, 
colour,  polarization  of  light,  Ac,  the  whole  being  compressed  into  about 
a  hundred  pages,  several  of  which  arc  occupied  with  diagrams.  Another 
hundred  pagea  are  devoted  to  '  Heat,'  its  laws  and  phenomena ;  a  third 
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hundred  to '  Electricity ;'  a  fourth  to  '  MagiietiaiD»  Pneamaticsy  Aootutiot • 
'  and  Chemistry ;'  which  completes  the  Tolume.  It  is  a  cheap  and  oseful 
handbook,  prepared  with  that  tact  for  saying  the  right  things  in  the  best 
manner  which  only  long  practice  in  exposition  can  gire.  It  is  Professor 
Pepper's  business  to  keep  himself  inrormed  of  the  latest  adyances  ia 
science,  and  accurately  to  expound  them.  Without  presuming  to  speak 
dogmatically  concerning  a  rolume  of  such  multifarious  contents,  so  far  as 
we  have  been  able  to  test  it,  it  appears  worthy  of  high  commendation  as 
an  intelligent  and  trustworthy  popular  handbook.  Professor  Pepper 
enhances  the  ralue  of  his  book  oy  numerous  and  extended  qnotationa 
from  the  great  apostles  of  scieneoi  giren  in  their  exact  words. 

Habit  and  Intelligefiee,  in  their  Connection  with  the  Laws  of  Matter 
and  Force:  a  Series  of  Sdentifie  Essays.  By  J.  J.  Mukpht. 
Two  Tolumes.    London :  Macmillan  &  Co. 

The  portion  of  these  two  exceedinglr  thoughtful  and  soggestireTolnmes 
which  will  attract  most  attention  is  tnst  routing  to  the  laws  and  phano* 
mena  of  animal  and  regetable  life.  Mr.  Murphy  declares  himselt  a  fol- 
lower of  Darwin,  so  far  as  to  beUere  in  the  posMiliiy  of  the  descent  of 
all  the  different  forms  of  organic  life,  both  animal  and  yesetable,  from  a 
single  germ,  and  the  certainty  of  the  common  anoestry  of  ul  the  members 
of  a  family,  or  natural  group  of  families,  such  as  the  Mammalia  or  Cnu* 
taoea.  He  does  not,  howerer,  assent  to  Darwin's  riew,  that  his  weU-knowm 
theory  of  Natural  Selection  is  sufficient  to  account  for  all  the  rariatioos 
which  hare  sprung  up  in  the  course  of  this  common  descent.  The  doe* 
trine  of  the  absolute  permanence  of  species,  both  in  the  past  and  the 
future,  which  was  the  unirersal  creed  of  scientific  men  until  the  researdiea 
of  Darwin,  Herbert  Spencer,  and  LyeU  showed  on  how  slender  a  basis  it 
had  been  built,  is  now  being  rapidly  abandoned  by  one  high  authority 
after  another,  and  may  be  said  to  hare  become  at  present  almost  obsolete. 
The  progress  of  science  has  illustrated  in  a  most  unexpected  manner  the 
old  axiom  that  natura  non  faeit  saltum,  and  has  proTed  that  the  once 
preyalent  idea  that  the  bounds  of  species  are  set  by  Nature  without 
any  intermediate  links,  was  founded  on  an  imperfect  generaliaatioa 
from  an  inconsiderable  knowledge  of  facts.  The  modem  theory 
of  the  origin  of  species  by  descent  with  modification  has  obtained 
powerful  support  from  recent  researches  into  the  origin  of  rudimen* 
tarr  organs,  and  from  the  remarkable  discoreries  of  Embryology. 
Whether  all  liring  forms  are  descended  from  a  remote  common 
ancestor  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  all  lirin.;  indlTiduals  are  dereloped 
from  embryonic  organisms  absolutely  undistingnishable  from  one 
another;  or,  in  Mr.  Murphy's  words,  'erery  organism  is  dereloped 
'  from  a  single  structureless  grrm,  and  the  germs  and  germinal  matter 
'of  all  organisms  are  in  appearance  exactly  alike;  there  is  no  tesl^ 
'  chemical  or  microscopic,  br  which  the  germ,  or  small  mass  of  germinal 
'  matter,  that  is  capable  of  aereloping  into  the  highest  rertebrate,  can  be 
'  distinguished  from  that  which  is  capable  of  dereloping  into  a  worm.* 
On  the  hypothesis  of  descent,  with  modification  from,  at  the  most,  a  few 
common  ancestora,  by  what  process  is  it  possible  to  account  for  the  enor- 
mous rariety  in  the  forma  of  life  by  which  we  are  surrounded  P  Herbert 
Spencer  answers,  by  the  law  of  the  surriral  of  the  fittest;  Darwin,  by 
that  of  natural  selection  among  spontaneous  rariations— that  is,  by  the 
perpetuation  and  growth,  throogh  countless  generations,  of  those  modifi* 
cationa  which  are  found  best  to  conduce  to  the  rigour  of  the  indiridual  in 
the  circumstances  in  which  it  may  be  placed.   Mr.  Murphy  admits,  aa 
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everyone  miut,  the  ^st  inflaenoe  of  natural  selection  in  modif/ing  races, 
but  maintains  that  it  is  utterly  inadequate  to  account  for  the  more  im- 
portant of  these  chanp^es.  As  an  illustration,  he  brings  forward  the 
problem  of  the  first  rudimentary  production  and  gradual  elaboration  of  an 
eye  or  visual  organ,  which  he  holcts  cannot  hare  been  brought  about  merely 
hj  any  possible  combination  of  external  forces  merely ;  *  neither  the  action 
'  of  light  on  the  eye  nor  the  action  of  the  eye  itself  can  have  the  slightest 
'  tendency  to  produce  the  wondrously  complex  histological  structure  of 
'  the  retina ;  nor  to  form  the  transparent  humours  of  the  eye  into  lenses ; 
'  nor  to  produce  the  iris ;  nor  to  gire  the  iris  ite  two  nervous  connections.' 
Mr.  Marphy  contends  that  we  are  forced  to  attribute  the  formation  of  a 
visual  organ  to  some  intelligent  power  actin^i^  within  the  animal  itself, 
which  cannot  be  resolved  into  the  laws  of  habit  and  variation.  '  I  think,' 
he  says,  *  the  process  of  modification  proves  the  agency  of  an  intelligent 
'  power,  acting  through  and  controllLug  the  laws  of  habit  and  variation, 
Most  as  all  the  vital  forces  act  through  and  control  the  inorg^anic  ones.' 
Tnis  hypothesis  of  an  unconscious  intelligence,  co- extensive  with  organic 
life,  is  the  key-stone  of  Mr.  Murphy's  system ;  the  mode  in  which  it  acts 
must,  probablv,  remain  altogether  unknown  to  us,  but  will  present  no 
greater  difficui^r  than  the  mode  in  which  the  conscious  intelligence  of 
man  and  of  the  higher  animals  acts  on  the  external  world.  Although  in 
many  minor  points  we  differ  from  the  author,  and  think  that  in  his  reason- 
ing he  has  been  sometimes  led  away  by  superficial  analogies,  we  cannot 
but  admit  the  singular  ability  with  which  he  brinp  forward  a  vast  array 
of  facts  in  support  of  his  theory.  The  second  volume  contains  an  elabo- 
rate treatise  on  the  laws  of  Psychology,  and  we  find  the  same  principle 
of  descent  with  modification  applied  to  the  phenomena  of  the  mental  as 
of  the  physical  world.  Mr.  Murphy  believes  that  the  mind  of  man,  like 
his  body,  owes  its  peculiarities  and  its  tendencies  to  hereditary  modifica- 
tions ;  and  just  as  habits  of  body  are  perpetuated  and  increased  from 
generation  to  generation,  so  habits  of  mind  become  also  established — 
habits,  not  of  the  individual,  but  of  the  race.  The  instinct  of  animals  is 
but  one  form  of  this  hereditary  intelligence ;  and  by  the  extension  of  the 
theory,  Mr.  Murphy  believes  that  the  old  metaphysical  contention 
respecting  the  existence  of  innate  ideas  will  be  terminated,  these  so- 
called  '  innate  ideas '  being,  in  fact,  nothing  but  hereditary  beliefs.  Our 
author  holds,  in  opposition  to  Mill  and  Bain,  that  conscious  mental 
intelligence,  like  unconscious  intelligence!  is  '  an  ultimate  primary  fact, 
*  without  physical  cause,  and  without  any  cause  except  creative  power. 
'  I  believe  that  in  all  thought,  as  in  all  organization,  there  is  something 
'  for  which  the  laws  of  habit  do  not  account.'  Our  space  forbids  us  to 
follow  Mr.  Murphy  through  his  numerous  interesting  speculations  on 
other  branches  or  his  subject  than  those  to  which  we  have  alluded.  They 
contain  a  most  useful  epitome  of  the  results  of  the  newest  investigations 
in  the  sciences  of  Dynamics,  Biology,  and  Psychology,  and  the  numerous 
intricate  problems  involved  are  treated  with  a  lucidity  and  a  grasp  of  mind 
which  lead  us  to  expect  that  this  is  not  the  last  important  work  which 
we  shdl  have  to  welcome  from  his  pen. 

On  the  Extravagant  U%e  of  Fuel  in  Cooking  Operations ;  with  a 
Short  Account  of  Bef^/amin,  Count  of  Run\ford^  and  his 
Economical  Systems,  and  numerous  Practical  Suggestions 
adapted  for  Domestic  Use,  By  Frederick  Edwarus,  Jun. 
London :  Bobert  Hardwicke. 
The  title  of  Mr.  Edwards's  book  is  almost  an  adequate  exponent  of  its 
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contents,  and  those  who  are  aoqaainted  with  his  works  on  Ventilation,  - 
Smoky  Chimneys,  and  Domestic  Fire-places  will  give  him  credit  for  the 

?ractical  sagacity  and  scientific  knowledge  which  he  brings  to  his  theme, 
'aking  up  Count  Eumford's  parable,  he  demonstrates  the  waste  and  the 
discomfort  of  our  kitchen  fires,  and  labours  to  indoctrinate  builders  and 
householders  with  more  sensible  ideas.  He  complains  that  publie 
journals  have  not  directed  attention  to  his  labours.  However  that  may 
be,  it  demands  an  amazing  journal-power  to  get  traditional  ignorance 
and  folly  out  of  the  obstinate  head  of  John  Bull.  We  do  not  think  Mr. 
Edwards's  plea  for  the  kitchener,  as  against  the  open  range,  has  all  the 
argument  on  its  side  ;  much  depends  upon  the  house,  and  the  household 
to  be  provided  for.  Mr.  Edwards,  however,  suggests  improvements 
which  will,  he  thinks,  obviate  objections,  and  promises  that  by  means  of 
them  we  shall  save  more  than  two-thirds  our  present  consumption 
of  fuel.  Certainly,  his  suggestions  are  so  reasonable,  practical,  and 
valuable,  that  no  one  should  build  a  house  without  giving  to  them  the 
gravest  consideration.  Admirable  diagrams  make  his  meaning  clear  to 
even  unprofessional  readers. 

A  Siatoiy  of  Chemical  T/wor?/,  from  ths  Age  of  Lavoisier  to  th^ 
Present  Time,  By  Ad.  Wurtz,  Membre  de  Tlnstitut. 
Translated  and  edited  by  Henry  Watts,  B.A.,  P.R.S. 
Macmillan  &  Co.     1869. 

This  is  the  introduction  to  the  *  Dictionaire  de  Chimie,'  edited  by  M. 
Wurtz,  and  is  profoundly  interesting.  The  opening  sentence  is  pre- 
eminently Frencn,  and  written  for  la  grande  nation,  *  Chemistry,'  says 
the  author,  *is  a  French  science,  and  was  founded  by  Lavoisier,  of 
'  immortal  memory.*  This  is  rather  cool,  and  sounds  strangely  :n  the 
ears  of  the  fellow-countrymen  of  Davy,  Dalton,  and  Black.  Notwith- 
standing this  author's  embodiment  of  the  spirit  of  the  people,  who  cannot 
refrain  from  the  pleasure  of  reading  the  record  of  their  own  glory,  even 
at  Moscow  and  Waterloo,  he  is  not  unjust  to  the  great  Englishmen  who 
have  contributed  as  much  as  great  Frenchmen  to  the  perfecting  of  the 
theories  of  chemical  analysis,  of  definite  proportion,  of  organic  bases, 
and  elementary  combinations.  It  is  a  most  instructive  and  exhaustive 
precis  and  table  of  contents  of  the  changes,  the  progress,  and  develop- 
ment of  chemical  theories,  from  the  first  grand  conceptions  and  fruitful 
methods  of  Lavoisier  to  the  elaborate  quantified  analyses  of  the  present 
day. 

The  Three  Kingdoms  of  Nature,  By  the  Rev.  S.  Haughton, 
F.R.S.,  &c.     London :  Cassell,  Petter,  and  Galpin. 

Mr.  Haughton  presents  us  with  a  book  which  will  appear  to  many 
readers  more  attractive  in  its  title  than  in  its  contents ;  for  lessons  on 
mineralogy,  botany,  and  physiology  are  not  generally  popular.  The 
compiler,  in  his  brief  preface,  deplores  the  fact  that  natural  history  is  so 
commonly  neglected  in  ordinary  education,  and  he  thinks  it  has  arisen 
from  a  want  of  suitable  books  and  teachers.  We  fully  sympathise  with 
his  complaint,  and  agree  with  his  opinion.  He  also  lays  down  a  certain 
order,  in  which,  he  says,  the  faculties  of  the  mind  are  developed,  and 
assigns  memory  and  imagination  to  the  period  of  boyhood ;  consequently, 
<  the  boy  shoidd  learn  languages,  ancient  and  modern,  and  natural  history, 
'  BO  far  as  it  depends  on  observation.'     Our  experience,  however,  would 
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not  lead  ns  to  tbe  conduBion  that,  in  the  majority  of  easei,  imagination 
is  developed  to  any  noticeable  extent  iti  yontbi ;  bnt  we  do  think  that  their 
instruction  shoola  include  some  information  oonceminff  the  marrelloua 
facts  of  the  world  in  which  the^  live.  This  volume  hag  been  prepared  to 
tnppljT  the  acknowledged  deficiency  of  suitable  books,  bnt  it  lacks  that 
nmpUcity  of  phraseology  and  attractiveness  of  method  which  are  neoes- 
Bary  to  induce  a  school-ooy  to  commence  such  studies.  It  is,  however,  a 
model  of  a  book  for  those  of  an  older  growth  already  in  love  with 
scientific  pursuits.  A  more  remarkable  specimen  of  condensation  and 
compression  we  have  not  seen  for  many  a  oay»  and  the  230  illustrations 
are  exceedingly  helpful. 


THE  AET  SEASON  OF  1860. 

When  blue-bells  are  in  the  heyday  of  their  splendour — a  little  later 
than  the  primrose,  and  a  little  earlier  than  the  hawthorn— is  the  season 
for  English  art  to  burst  into  fiower.  It  is  an  appropriate  time,  for  since 
the  festival  of  the  London  winter  has  come  to  be  kept  at  the  very  period 
when  the  charms  of  Nature  are  in  their  highest  perfection  in  the  country, 
it  is  well  that  on  the  walls  of  metropoutan  galleries,  and  saloons,  and 
halls,  there  should  be  found  displayed  the  freshest  beauties  of  our  native 
art. 

The  Art  Season  of  1869  deserves  commemoration  for  several  distinct 
reasons.  The  Boyal  Academy  has  taken  possession  of  its  new  home  $ 
imd  for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  or,  at  least,  for  the  first  time 
within  living  memory,  has  been  able  to  duplay  1,320  objects — drawings, 
medallions,  oasts,  sculpture,  and  paintings — on  walls  where  they  hang 
witliout  crowding,  and  may  be  seen  without  positive  discomfort*  '  But, 
with  increased  accommodation,  there  has  oome  increase  in  the  number  of 
visitors,  and  the  new  halls  are  filled  after  the  fashion  of  the  old  rooms. 
No  augmentation  in  any  way  corresponding  to  the  increase  of  wall  space 
has«  however,  taken  place  in  the  number  of  accepted  pictures,  and  the 
painters  of  the  '  rejected '  designs,  outnumbering  their  more  fortunate 
competitors  in  the  ratio  of  three  to  one,  have  clamoured  for  an  exhibition 
of  tneir  own — ^perhaps  a  little  too  late  in  the  season. 

The  removal  of  the  Boval  Academy  has  placed  at  the  temporary  com* 
mand  of  the  directors  of  the  National  Gallery  the  snace  hitherto  annually 
occupied  by  the  exhibition  of  English  pictures.  Our  fine  national  col- 
lection has  thus  been  released  from  a  cramping  bondage  that  had  become 
intolersble ;  and  the  pictures,  spread  over  the  entire  suite  of  rooms  that 
fill  the  first  floor  of  the  building,  gain  as  much  in  their  attractiveness  and 
value  to  the  public  as  they  do  in  the  facility  with  which  they  can  be  seen. 
With  much  that  is  still  to  be  desired,  as  to  light  and  other  details  of 
arrangements,  the  change  is  yet  a  great  public  boon.  One  or  two  m- 
markable  additions  to  the  oolfeotion  have  also  been  made. 

Again,  the  year  has  been  remarkable  for  the  adauMuan  of  foreign 
artists  within  the  jealously-^;aarded  portals  of  Burlington  House ;  not 
only  foreign  artists  residing  in  England,  but  painters  dating  fiM>m  RoufaSf 
from  Co^nhacen,  from  Brussels,  and  from  Paris.  Nor  should  we  omit 
to  mention,  ^though  it  is  not  the  first  time  of  its  occurence,  tha 
simple  and  moddst  eniiT*-not  even  dignified  by  the  larger  lettera 
which  the  use  of  the  Soyal  Academicians  affects,  *  Louisa,  H.B.H. 
1, 1,142/    Turning  to  the  index  of  the  catalogue,  we  find  tka 
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fint  object  in  the  eculptare  gallerr  to  be,  '  1,142.  Her  Majestj  the 
'  Queen.'  It  ii  a  marble  butt  of  tne  lorereign  from  the  graceful  hand 
of  a  daughter  of  England. 

The  foreign  artists  are  not  content  with  asserting  their  place  on  the 
walls  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  or,  now  for  the  sixteenth  year,  on 
those  of  the  French  and  f'lemish  Ghdlery  in  Pall-mall;  M.  Dor^  has 
opened  a  gallery  h  lui  tout  seul  in  Bond-street.  The  exhibition  of  two 
noble  paintings,  the  production  of  a  new  school  in  landscape,  one  in  the 
Royal  Academy,  and  the  other  in  the  rooms  of  Mr.  MacLean,  in  the 
Haymarket,  we  hesitate  to  include  under  the  term  foreign  art ;  for  the 
painters,  Mr.  Bierstadt  and  Mr.  Church,  are  of  our  own  blood,  though 
Dom  and  nurtured  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

We  cannot  dare  eren  to  touch  upon  the  three  sereral  Water-Colour  Ex- 
hibitions—that of  the  Dudley  Gallery,  at  the  Egyptian  Hall,  open  for  the 
fifth  time ;  that  of  the  Society  of  Pamters  in  Water  Colours,  5,  Pall-mall 
East,  for  the  sixty-fifth  ;  and  that  of  the  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water 
Colours,  thirty  years  younger ;  or  upon  that  of  the  Architectural  Exhi- 
bition SocieJ^,  in  Conduit-street — ^but,  confining  our  attention  to  paint- 
ings in  the  Iloyal  Academy,  we  must  allow  that  there  are  more  than  one 
or  two  which  alone  confer  distinction  upon  the  month  of  May,  18^. 

We  think  it  may  be  candidly  admitted,  that  there  is  somewhat  less  of 
rery  poor  mediocrity,  and  much  less  of  what  follows  after  that,  than  we 
have  oft«n  blushed,  or  at  least  fidgetted,  to  witness  on  our  walls.  We  say 
nothing  of  some  of  the  portraits.  Would  that  we  saw  nothing  of  them 
either  f  Nor,  considering  the  limited  space  at  our  disposal,  does  it  seem 
necessary  to  particularise  the  most  obnoxious  of  the  exhibited  woiks. 
Let  those  of  our  readers  who  take  an  interest  in  them  look  round  Gallery 
No.  9.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  told  that  one,  not,  indeed,  of  thie 
most  pleasing,  but  certainly  of  the  most  noteworthy,  pictures  on  the 
walls  this  year,  '  the  Medea '  of  Mr.  Sandjs,  has  been  twice  rejected  by 
the  Academy.  We  must  confess  sn  entire  inability  to  comprehend  on 
what  principles  the  Committee  of  Selection  have  acted.  'W  e  hope,  for 
their  own  saxes,  that  they  resorted  to  the  English  method  of  consulting 
the  inrisible  powers  by  lotj— that  is  to  say,  they  tossed  up  for  the  admis- 
sion or  rejection  of  each  picture.  If  not,  they  must  haTe  acted  on  some 
yet  more  abstruse,  not  to  say  unjustifiable,  canon. 

The  most  remarkable  picture  in  Gallery  No.  1,  and  one  of  the  finest 
landscapes  exhibited  in  the  present  year,  is  Mr.  MacWhirter*8  *  Loch 
'  Coruisc,  ItHe  of  Skye,'  a  scene  almost  resembling  a  vast  volcanic  eraten 
girt  with  purpled  rocks,  refiected  in  the  lake  below,  where-— 

'  All  is  rocks  at  random  thrown, 
Black  waTes,  bare  crag,  and  banks  of  stone.' 

Another  wild  scene,  powerful  in  the  lesson  it  tells,  but  finer  as  a  eoooep- 
tion  than  as  a  painting,  is  '  the  Last  of  the  Spanish  Armada:  a  Scene  on 
the  West  Coast  of  Scotland  in  1587.'  Seething,  green,  furious  warea  tots 
the  disabled  giant  towards  a  pitiless  heaTen ;  and  the  eyes  of  the 
saTage,  long-haired  Gael,  glare  with  expectation  of  the  thundering  bant 
with  which,  in  yet  a  few  Mats  of  the  wares,  it  will  be  crashed  headlong 
on  tiio  rocks. 

If  contrast  can  heighten  enjoyment,  let  a  spectator  tarn  from  these 
taTage  aspects  of  NatoSre  to  one  m  which  human  Art  seems  to  haTe  imposed 
fetters  upon  Time  himself,  or,  at  least,  to  hare  blunted  his  soythe.  8aeh 
is  the  « Great  Fpramid/  by  F.  Dillon,  No.  888.  The  shadow  of  the 
■eooad  pyramid  is  cast,  like  that  of  the  gnomon  of  a  colossal  dial,  ortr 
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one  face  of  its  elder  and  more  swfol  brother.  The  top  of  the  pyramid 
brightens  in  the  sun ;  the  distant  range  of  hUlSi  comprising  the  valley  of 
the  Nile,  gleams  with  a  purple  and  golden  lustre  wnich  seems  that  of 
light,  and  not  of  pigment ;  the  half-buried  Sphynz  is  enveloped  by  the 
shadow  of  the  miffhty  pile ;  while  a  thin,  pale  blue  column  of  curling 
smoke,  ascending  from  its  base,  calls  attention  to  the  bivouac  of  a  party 
of  travellers.  The  repose  and  majesty  of  antiquity  seem  to  breathe  over 
this  glimpse  of  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs.  Again,  Mr.  Herbert,  in  his 
*  Gazelle  Hunters  of  North  Africa,'  No.  184,  has  known  how  to  light  up 
his  canvas  with  a  true  Southern  glow,  while  the  forms  of  the  lion  and 
lioness,  skulking  behind  a  rock,  watch  the  course  of  their  human  rivals. 
Less  fierce  in  its  intensity,  yet  with  the  veritable  glare  of  the  Southern 
sun  spread  over  the  nn vexed  waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  is  '  Etna* 
from  Faormina,  Sicily,*  by  C.  Yacher,  No.  538  among  the  Water  Colour 
Drawings.  •  Morning,'  a  Northern  scene,  No.  641,  by  W.  Frantschild ; 
and  *  the  Norangfiord,  Norway/  by  W.  J.  Boffe,  also  claim  attention  in 
this  gallery.  No.  8.  Mr.  E.  W.  Cooke,  E.  A.,  in  No.  204, '  Mending  Nets, 
Bay  of  Naples,'  gives  the  well-remembered  outline  of  that  glorious  bay, 
with  the  faint  column  ascending  from  Vesuvius,  which,  changing  its 
aspect  from  hour  to  hour,  comes  to  be  regarded  like  a  living  thing  and  a 
fhend  by  all  who  have  dwelt  beneath  its  shadow.  The  ^eep  at  the  land- 
scape through  the  expanded  net  is  happy.  But  in  this  picture,  while  the 
azure  of  the  skv,  the  indigo  of  the  sea,  and  the  purple  of  the  mountain 
are  all  true  Italian  tints,  they  are  not  synchronous  tints.  They  have  been 
drawn  on  different  days,  or,  at  least,  at  different  times  of  day.  When 
the  sky  is  of  the  hue  represented  on  the  canvas,  the  bay  and  the  moun* 
tain  have  more  harmony  of  tone. 

We  must  place  among  landscapes,  although  it  is  an  imaginary  one, 
'  The  Castle  of  the  Holy  Gbaal,  supposed  to  be  an  enchanted  castle  on 
the  Pyrenees,*  by  Count  G.  Kolkreuth,  lighted  up  as  it  is,  as  if  by  a  real 
sunbeam.  *  Aurora  in  Bomagna :  Peasants  from  the  Mountains  on  their 
Way,'  by  W.  Linnell,  No.  461,  is  a  true  bit  of  Italian  colouring,  with  the 
genuine  })easants  formed  by  the  Papal  rule,  who  may  be  regarded  as 
brigands  in  the  larva  state,  drawn  in  long  procession  athwart  the  eye. 
Ilus  picture  must  not  be  regarded  too  closely,  but  is  very  effective  at  a 
distance.  As  bright  a  piece  of  colour,  ^ough  very  different  in  tone  and 
subject,  is  '  The  Black  Wood  of  Bannoch,  Perthshire,  Sunset,'  No.  276, 
by  A.  MacCallum ;  where  the  red  glow  on  the  pine  trunks,  and  the  yellow 
lustre  through  the  branches  of  the  forest,  strike  forcibly  on  the  eve.  We 
should  like  to  ask  Mr.  MacCallum  (not  by  way  of  inuendo,  but  as  a 
matter  of  real  interest  in  the  depiction  of  natund  scenery)  whether  the 
sharp  hexagonal  openings  in  the  branches  of  the  pines,  through  which 
we  catdi  tne  reflected  ught  of  the  sky,  are  portrayed  with  absolute 
aoouraoy.  Each  tree,  when  the  sun  shines  through  its  branches,  forms  a 
pattern  of  shadow  peculiar  to  itself,  but  the  apertures  are  generally 
oorvilinear  or  even  nroular. 

The  highest  rank  among  the  landscapes!  of  which  we  are  far  from 
having  enumerated  dLl  worthy  of  admiration,  must  be  accorded  to  Mr. 
Albert  Bierstadt,  'Among  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  California,'  • 
No.  909.  This  noble  picture  is  not  hung  altogether  to  advantage.  It  is 
rather  too  high ;  although,  if  it  had  been  hung  lower,  it  would  probably 
have  been  approached  too  closely  to  be  comprehended  at  a  j^lance.  Then, 
the  figure  subjects  on  either  side,  and  the  very  photographic  cows  beneath 
it,  unconsciously  disturb  the  eye.  One  special  peculiarity  of  this  paint* 
ing  is  the  mode  in  which,  like  the  actual  scenery  of  nature,  it  can  be 
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ti#w6d  at  difBnrenl  dittaneat.  Tbe  bofainiwl  tniU&  aad  elaborate  .fini^ 
of  tlie  fongrovnd  elial]eii|(e  tha  miirateat  impeetion.  Tke  distance  ia 
Vailed  under  the  mist  that  hang*  orer  the  nonntain  ralleys.  The  aerial 
persptetiTe  ie  troth  itself,  and  the  wapiti  deer  and  caniras-hack  dueka 
tibat  at  once  loeslise  and  enliren  the  scene*  are  jnst  sufficiently  subdued 
in  tone  and  softened  in  outline  to  look  like  lire,  and  not  painted*  animals. 
The  force  like  a  mountain  torrent,  in  its  sheer  descent  of  some  three 
thousand  feet,  is  torn  first  into  foam  and  then  into  spray,  end  finallr  blown 
aside  like  a  wreath  of  raponr  by  the  wind ;  collecting  in  dew  on  a  ledge  of 
rock,  from  which  again  the  water  poun  in  a  torrent.  Of  all  Mr.  Sier- 
stadt's  laige  Califomian  pictures,  this  is  the  beet ;  and  it  deserves  the 
same  kind  of  study  from  the  student,  that  the  artist  himself  has  given 
to  the  numerous  and  faithful  sketches  by  which  he  portrayed  every  in- 
dependent feature  of  the  scene  bef(»re  he  attempted  tne  ensemble. 

Passing  from  landscape  to  ^emre  pictures,  we  halt  at  the  msrveUoua, 
imsginattve,  unique  '  Caliban '  of  Sir  ^oel  Paton.  The  ex(|uisite  finish 
of  the  figure  is  combined  with  wild  originality.  The  combination  of  human 
form,  and,  we  must  say,  feature,  with  besdal  detail  and  expression — the 
hairy  ears,  the  rolling  eyes,  glaring  white  above  the  iris,  ana  the  exposed 
tongue — give  an  expression  to  the  face  that  strangely  afiects  the  observer. 
In  the  fins  on  the  anns,  and  the  sharp,  piscine  protuberance  from  the 
lip,  we  think  the  mammalian  type  has  been  too  widely  depsrted  from. 
But  this  is  a  venial  fault.  The  graceful,  sportive  forms  of  tne  elves  be- 
hind, and  the  j^litter  of  the  lovely  iridescent  shells  on  the  beach,  light  up 
with  imaginative  beauty  a  picture  not  unworthy  of  the  painter  or  '  The 
Chang[eling.' 

Sir  ±!.  I^dseer  calls  attention  to  two  fine  studies  of  lions,  in  which 
the  difficulty — the  sculptor's  difficulty — of  dealing  with  the  eye  of  an 
animal  with  no  visible  eyelids,  is  struggled  with  on  canvas.  The 
'  SwanneiT  attacked  by  Eagles '  is  one  or  the  most  popularly  admired 
pictures  of  the  exhibition,  and  is  marked  by  much  of  the  excellenoe  of 
this  great  painter  of  animal  life.  But,  though  familiar  with  swans,  and 
familiar  wiUi  eagles,  we  never  saw  a  fight  between  these  two  families  of 
birdS)  and  we  should  much  like  to  know  how  far  Sir  Edward  has  relied 
on  his  observation,  and  how  far  on  his  imagination,  for  several  inoidenta 
of  the  struggle.  The  attitudes  of  a  pair  of  combatants  in  the  air  are 
net  to  be  accepted  without  positive  evidence  that  they  have  been  really 
observed ;  and  the  beaks  of  the  eagles  themselves  must  have  been  drawn 
from  old  birds,  as  they  miss  that  sharp,  razor-like  edge  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  Falcon  tribe.  In  the  dogs  on  '  The  Ptarmigan  Hill,' 
No.  224,  and  still  more  in  the  lovely  plumage  of  the  birds,  where  the 
white  feathers  gleam  so  distinctly  on  the  snow,  we  have  a  scene  that  we 
can  praise  with  less  hesitating  admiration. 

Alma  Tadema  contributes  from  Brussels  two  of  his  carefVilly  painted 
Bomaa  scenes, '  Une  dense  Pyrrhique,'  No.  421,  in  whidi  the  attitude  of 
the  warriors,  though  not  without  good  authoritv,  is  grotesque,  and  *  An 
Amateur  Bomaine,'  No.  164.  In  this  picture  the  gleam  of  the  marble, 
the  skimmer  from  the  silver  tripod,  the  thoroughly  Italian  tone  of  the 
whole  scebe,  and  the  pondering,  admiring,  tasteful  face  of  the  Bomaa 
who  advances  to  inspect  the  new  purchase,  are  all  very  beautifully 
rendel!ed.  It  is  a  bit  of  old  Borne  i  the  only  hesitation  which  we  feel 
whether  as  legsrds  the  technical  composition  of  the  picture,  or  the  re- 
flection of  the  manners  of  the  timCi  being  as  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
attitttdes  of  the  sitting  and  the  redi&ing  figures,  in  presence  of  a  stand- 
lug  flMtren. 
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Mr.  Leigbton  has  oontributed  four  piotQres,  tlie  value  of  which  U  not 
derived  from  the  oapitaU  in  which  the  name  of  the  artist  ia  printedi 
Unlike  Bome  of  his  professional  brethren,  this  painter  seems  to  resolve 
and  re-resolve  that  his  newest  work  shall  always  be  his  best.  His  ows 
opinion  of  his  'St.  Jerome '  is  shown  by  his  selection  of  it  for  hia 
diploma  picture.  But  we  think  most  artists  will  be  of  opinion  that  hia 
'  Helios  and  Ehodos '  is  the  gem  of  the  exhibition.  We  can  conceive  of 
many  persons  passing  it,  in  the  first  instance,  carelessly.  The  olive  tint 
— not  that  of  the  silver  leaves,  or  of  the  ripe  and  purple  fruit,  but  that 
which  is  made  familiar  to  English  eyes  bv  the  ignominious  medium  of  thf 
pickled  berry  —  which  is  so  often  unfortunately  conspicuous  in  llr. 
Leighton's  pictures  is  not  absent  from  this.  It  is  doubtfiil  whether  tha 
Sun-God  Bte])s  upon  a  rock  or  upon  a  cloud ;  and  the  quaint,  mytholo^ 
gical  conventionalism  of  the  Hours  who  hold  the  empty  chariot  in  the 
sky,  will  jar  upon  many  an  unprepared  taste.  But  if  we  look  longer,  we 
are  compelled  to  admit  that  tne  first  strangeness  of  the  nicture  is  that 
strangeness  which  Bacon  teaches  to  be  an  element  or  all  excellent 
beauty.  The  deep  blue  of  the  Mediterranean^  the  glowing  r^d  of  the 
svmbolic  roses,  the  pure  tints  of  the  delicate  skin,  remain  impressed  upon 
the  vision.  And  the  masterly  skill  of  the  drawing,  the  backward  toss  of 
the  head,  laden  with  its  wealth  of  hair,  in  an  attitude  that  few  but 
Michael  Angelo  could  have  drawn  without  caricature,  the  tendemese 
impressed  on  the  attitude  and  face  of  Helios,  are  no  less  noticeable  than 
is  the  subtlety  of  pictorial  instinct  which  taught  the  artist  that  it  was  only 
in  such  a  slight,  graceful,  pliant  form,  almost  childish*  except  in  tha 
lovely  bust,  that  an  air  of  such  perfect  abandon  could  be  oombmed  with 
the  sense  of  unsullied  purity* 

We  wish  we  had  space  to  dwell  on  M.  Tourrier's  '  Louis  the  Xlth,' 
on  the  almost  companion  picture  of  the  '  Princess  Elizabeth  at  Maes ; ' 
on  Mr.  Topham's  '  Belies  of  Pompeii,'  a  perfect  photograph  of  Italian 
life ;  on  Mr.  Fyfe's  truthful  anJ  touching  '  Girl  of  the  Period ; '  on  Mr- 
Castiglione's  '  Visit  of  the  Phvsician,'  with  its  miniature-like  finish ;  on 
Mr.  Millais'  charming  '  Nina,  the  portrait  of  the  Exhibitioii ;  or  to  sagr 
a  word  or  two  as  to  Mr.  Calderon's  rendering  of  a  famoua  imeideat  from 
French  history.  But  with  *  Nina,' '  Helios  and  Ehodoi,'  and  the  '  Siem 
Nevada  Mountains,'  we  must  take  our  leave  of  the  painters  of  tJie  'SUxf^k 
Academy. 

It  would  be  imfair  to  our  readers,  to  omit  to  call  attention  to  one 
or  two  of  the  most  remarkable  painting  of  the  French  and  Flemish 
artists.  In  the  '  Napoleon '  of  Meissonier,  where  the  horse  is  all  but 
alive,  it  is  remarkable  how  we  trace  the  features,  but  not  the  physiognomy 
so  viell  known  to  the  world.  '  Lea  bon  Amis,'  the  pronevfy  of  Hev 
Majesty,  is  wonderful  for  its  truth  to  aaliire,  for  the  nniabt  and  7«t  for 
the  breadth  of  the  handling.  The  dreamy  outlook  into  an  inscrutable 
future  that  seems  to  characterise  the  faee  oi  the  Prinoe  Zmparial  of 
Franoe,  renders  his  portrait,  by  A.  Weisc,  a  piotnre  of  mo  ordinary 
interest. 

'  The  Sducaiion  of  the  Children  of  Clotilda,'  by  A.  Tadenai  is  ttampe4 
with  thai  master's  power  of  pimeotin^  hia  imagination  into  the  MSt. 
The  antique,  statuesque,  almost  Bgyptua,  repose  of  the  two  ataading; 
youthfiii  princes  of  ike  twcs  ciUtwfag,  ia  reflected  in  the  heavy  eyelids  of 
the  boya,  and  in  the  expnsssion  of  unsatisfied  thirst  that  gleams  in  t^ 
eyea  or  the  vengeful  Clotilda.  But  it  la  remarkable  that  the  painter  who* 
of  all  living  artists,  may  be  eharacterised  as  mast  accurate  u  his  know- 
ledge and  representation  of  antiquity,  should  have  drawn  a  black  Fran« 
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oilcan  monk  standing  in  a  Meroringian  halL  Titio,  the  monk  ia  aUve^ 
bnt  the  garb  of  St  Francis  dates  from  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  Since  that  date  the  Francisoan  has  been  so  unchanged,  in  spite 
of  the  morement  of  the  world,  that  it  seems  natural  to  carry  back  his 
existence  to  the  semi-pagan  times  of  Burgundian  kings.  But  it  is  an 
orenight  to  do  so. 

M.  Landeller's  '  Femme  Fellah '  is  not  only  African,  but  seems  to  hare 
stepped  down  from  the  halls  of  the  Pharaohs.  A  curious  nhysiognomi- 
cal  narmony  may  be  traced  between  the  flat  crown  of  the  head  and  the 
small  sise  of  the  nose,  which  sinks  into  insigniflcanee  between  those  liquid 
eyes  and  Ml  rich  lips.  But  the  finest  picture  in  the  gallery  is  '  Family 
Worship,  Alsace,'  by  O.  Brion.  It  is  nothing  but  a  group  of  peasants^ 
ill-clad,  ill-looking,  mean  in  station,  in  attire,  and  in  abode,  listening 
while  an  old  man  resds  the  Bible.  It  would  be  hard  to  point  to  a  single 
beautiful  detail  in  the  picture ;  and  yet  the  effect  on  the  mind  of  the 
obserrer  is  like  that  of  entering  some  place  of  ancient  wonhip.  The 
power  of  the  painter  to  throw  an  air  of  dignity,  of  nobility,  and,  we 
must  add,  of  religioui  over  elements  of  the  yerynumblest  order,  and  to 
affect  the  mind  by  the  sentiment,  rather  than  by  the  form*  of  his  creation, 
has  ncTcr  been  so  fbUy  exhibited  within  the  limits  of  our  experience. 

We  hare  left  no  space  for  M.  Dora's  gallery.  In  his  '  Deathbed  of 
Bossini,'  a  graTe  and  tender  care  has  shown  the  likeness  of  that  friend  of 
the  artist  when  the  spirit  had  but  just  fled.  Yet  there  is  nothing  to  shock 
in  the  picture,  in  which  the  sentiment  is  as  much  to  be  admired  as  the 
wonderful  technical  skill  in  dealing  with  so  man^  shades  of  white  and 
grey.  *  The  Triumph  of  Christianity,'  now  on  new  for  a  second  time, 
full  of  motion  and  of  power,  demands  a  page  to  itself.  The  wild  flowers 
in  two  wonderful  pictures  are  as  unlixe  the  accurate  flower-i>ainting 
which  may  be  learned  at  so  much  a  lesson,  as  they  are  faithful  in  their 
representation  to  the  imagination,  rather  than  to  the  eye,  of  the  liring 
'  grass  of  the  field.'  The  '  Franceses  di  Eimini,'  though  one  of  a  painftu 
class  of  subjects,  is  by  far  the  most  finished  work  which  we  hare  seen 
from  M.  Dor§'s  pencil-— a  piece  of  masterly  drawing  and  noble  colouring 
worthy  of  the  great  masters  of  the  Italian  schools.  As  to  '  Iltania/ 
our  readers  must  form  their  own  opiniout  for  our  space,  though  not  our 
regard,  here  fails  M.  Dor^, 
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Loma  Doane :  a  Bonumee  ^  Exmoor.    By  B.  D.  Blaokmorx. 
Three  tqLs.    Sampaon  Low  &  Co. 

'Loma  Doone'  is  a  work  of  genuine  art,  and  of  unusual  power  in 
all  the  essential  elements  of  a  scNDd  romance ; — a  carefully-constmoted 
story,  exciting  incidents  well  adjusted  and  naturally  dereloped,  aeon* 
rate  knowledi^  ririd  delineation  of  character,  animated  dialogue,  and 
brilliant  description.  It  ia  nearlr  perfect ;  beyond  all  question  one  of  the 
best  Borels  of  this  and  of  sereraf  past  seasons.  Like  the  older  noTels  of 
the  great  masters,  it  is  not  a  mere  storr,  but  a  great  artistio  orealiont 
erery  detail  of  whinh  is  touehed  with  loring  care,  and  put  in  with 
masterly  aoouracy.  It  is  a  tale  of  the  time  of  Monmouth's  rebellion, 
and  purporto  to  be  told  bgr  John  Eidd,  the  proprietor  of  PloTer  Borrow 
Farm,  on  the  boiUera  of  Bxmoor,  and  the  nero  of  the  story.    Opening 
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with  John's  sohool-boj  life,  it  describes  his  boyish  prowess,  the  begin- 
niiiffs  of  a  physical  dcTelopment  which  onlminated  in  his  being  one  of 
the  biggest  men  and  the  most  powerful  wrestler  in  the  West  of  England. 
Combmed  with  these  qualities,  he  possessed  moral  charaoteristios  of 
great  nobleness  and  simplicity,  which  in  the  arohaio  speech  not  only 
of  his  age,  but  of  his  profincial  and  rural  life,  he  unconsciously  and 
modestlir  exhibits.  Mr.  Blaokmore  has  shown  consummate  skill  in 
the  self-portraiture  of  John  Eidd,  and  has  harmonised  qualities  in 
him  which  make  him  equally  a  stalwart  yeoman,  a  champion  wrestler* 
the  fitting  loTer  of  Loma  Doone,  and  a  not  incongruous  recipient 
of  knighthood  from  James  II.  John  Bidd  is  fetched  from  school 
in  consequence  of  the  murder  of  his  father  by  the  Doones,  who 
found  a  settlement  of  outlaws  and  freebooters  in  one  of  the 
clefts  of  Dartmoor,  not  far  from  Plorer  Borrow  Fatm.  The  Doones 
are  a  clan  of  good,  if  not  aristocratic  birth.  Their  chief.  Sir  Endsor 
lloone,  has  been  wrongfblly  dispossessed  of  his  estates,  and  rerenges  his 
outlawry  by  rapine  and  robbery,  their  refuge  in  the  remote  fastnesses  of 
Exmoor  giving  them  impunitjr ;  so  that  for  years  they  suecessfullr  defied 
the  law,  and  became  a  chronic  terror  to  the  neif^hbiourhood.  The  inoi* 
dents  of  the  story  are  too  numerous  and  manifold  for  recapitulation. 
John  Eidd,  when  a  mere  boy,  rentures  into  the  Doone  valley,  and  sees 
there  Lorna,  the  supposed  granddaughter  of  old  Sir  Eudsor,  with  whom 
he  falls  in  love,  ana  Uie  chief  inciaents  of  the  story  turn  upon  their 
mutufd  attachment.  Commissioners  from  London  are  sent  down  for 
political  reasons ;  the  Doones  are  attacked  unsuccessfully  by  the  local 
militia ;  the  rebellion  of  Monmouth  breaks  out,  in  which  many  of  the 
personages  of  the  story  are  inTolyed ;  Loma  escapes  from  the  Talley, 
and  prores  to  be  the  orphan  daughter  of  a  Scotch  nobleman,  captured 
by  the  Doones  in  her  infancy;  the  Doones  are  finally  destroyed,  and 
John  and  Loma  are  married. 

This  is  but  a  meagre  outline  of  a  story  full  of  rich  and  exciting  in* 
oidents,  and  told  with  singular  reality  and  trathfulness.  The  rariety  of 
characters  is  rery  peat,  and  they  are  selected  with  great  skill,  so  as 
to  exhibit  the  Taried  life  and  feeling  of  that  tumultuous  period.  The 
great  charm  of  the  book  is  the  patient  and  masterly  way  in  which 
all  its  details  are  wrought  out,  its  historic  and  social  aoourac]^,  its 
minute  and  delicate  obserration  of  both  animate  and  inanimate 
nature,  as  shown,  for  instance,  in  its  portraiture  of  the  two  horses 
Winny  and  Kicknms,  and  in  its  exquisite  descriptions  of  the  weird 
scenery  of  Exmoor.  It  is»  moreover,  richly  inlaid  with  keen  and 
felicitous  obserrations*  and  exhibits  profound  knowledge  of  human 
nature;  for  instsnce,  the  outburst  of  Gwinny  when  John  Eidd 
fisits  Loma  in  London,  and  John  Eidd's  feelinf^  about  Eath  as 
she  nurses  him  when  wounded.  With  a  single  illustratiTe  extract 
of  its  reflective  wisdom,  we  commend  to  our  readers  one  of  the 
best  and  most  genuine  modem  novels  that  have  come  into  our  hands. 
'  For  it  strikes  me  that  of  all  human  dealings,  satire  is  the  very  lowest, 
'  and  most  mean  and  common.  It  is  the  equivalent  in  words  for  what 
'  bullying  is  in  deeds,  and  no  more  bespeaks  a  clever  man  than  the  other 
'  does  a  brave  one.  These  two  wretched  tricks  exalt  a  fool  in  his  own 
'  esteem,  but  never  in  his  neighbour's ;  for  the  deep  common  sense  of 
*  our  nature  tells  us  that  no  man  of  a  genuine  heart,  or  of  any  spread  of 
'  mind,  can  take  pride  in  either.  And  though  a  man  mav  commit  the 
'  one  fault  or  the  other,  now  and  then,  by  way  of  outlet,  ne  is  sure  to 
have  oompunctions  soon,  and  to  seom  himself  more  than  the  sufferer.'  . 
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The  Minister's  Wife.    By  Mrs.  Oliphant.    Three  voIb.    Lon- 
don: Hurst  &  Blackett. 

The  Boene  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  new  story  is  the  Western  Highlands  oi 
Scotland,  not  very  far  from  the  Holy  Loch,  on  the  Frith  of  Clyde ;  its 
time  is  about  forty  years  ago ;  and  mnch  of  its  incident  is  connected  witk 
the  religious  morement  of  which  Edward  Irving  was  the  centre;  the 
gifts  of  tongues,  as  readers  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  '  Life  of  Trying ;'  will 
remember,  naving  had  their  first  manifestations  on  the  banks  of  the 
Clyde.  We  do  not  wonder  that  for  purposes  of  fiction  Mrs.  Oliphaat 
has  availed  herself  of  her  knowledge  of  Scottish  religionists  generallr* 
and  more  specifically  of  the  singular  information  respecting  tne 
moyettent  of  1830,  which  she  collected  for  her  '  Life  of  Irving/  and 
with  which  the  names  of  Irving,  A.  J.  Scott,  and  Robert  Story  of 
Soseneath,  were  so  prominentlr  connected.  Mrs.  Oliphant  has  so 
far  reproduced  the  substantial  fWcts  connected  with  that  strange 
exeitement  that  she  deems  it  necessary  to  state  that,  while  she  has 
done  this,  she  has  'studiously  refrained  from  tUo  most  distant  refer- 
'  ence  to  the  facts  of  any  individual  history ;'  *  the  personages  of 
*  ker  tale  being  entirely  fictitious,  although  many  of  her  incidents  are 
'  strioUy  true.'  Mrs.  Oliphant  did  not  need  to  go  beyond  the  most 
Q&exaggerated  facts  for  elements  of  the  most  strange  and  weird 
romance.  The  characters  and  ptophesyings  of  Ailie  and  Mr.  John* 
fanaticid  as  to  sober-minded  Christians  &ey  must  appear,  do  not  in  any 
war  overpoise,  even  if  they  equal  the  wild  extravagance  of  reality,  which 
ouy  the  sincerity  of  fanaticism  saved  from  the  coarsest  blasphemy.  They 
oontribute  a  novel  and  a  singular  element  to  the  romance.  This, 
however,  is  but  a  subsidiary  element — ^the  tragedy  of  the  storv  tumin|; 
upon  the  loves  and  marriages  of  Isabel,  who  was  not  one  of  the  iUmm^ 
nati.  She  is  one  of  two  orphan  girls,  twin  daughters  of  a  soldier  who 
had  risen  from  the  ranks  to  be  a  captain,  and  of  a  scion  of  a  landed  pro- 
prietor's family,  that  boasted  of  good  blood  in  their  veins.  Her  saintfy 
sister  Mat^gaxet  dies.  Staoj^lton,  a  worthless  Bnglish  lad,  has  won  her 
aflcctions,  which  Mr.  Lothian,  the  middle-aged  minister,  seeks.  She 
suspects  his  unworthiness.  He  leaves  the  district  for  three  years.  In 
her  loneliness  and  sorrow  she  marries  the  minister,  and  a  quiet  happi* 
nesB  news  up^on  her  in  the  wannth  of  his  great  love.  Alter  a  ^ott 
period  of  married  life,  Lothian  is  murdered,  and  Stapylton  returns.  Her 
buried  iove  has  a  strong  resurrection,  and  she  is  prevailed  upon  tomsity 
BtaprltMi,  and  after  a  lew  weeks  discovers  that  ne  was  the  murdoer  of 
her  first  husband.  The  tale  is  unrelieved  in  its  melancholy — a  landscape 
of  passion  and  misery,  without  a  rav  of  sunlight  happiness.  The  chsxme» 
ter  painting  is  very  powerful.  In  this  Mrs.  Oliphant  has  never  surpassed 
the  subtle  nower  with  which  the  chsracters  of  Margaret  and  Isabd* 
Lothian  sail  Stapylton,  to  say  nothing  of  the  minor  characters,  such  as 
the  Domwie,  Jean,  and  Miss  Catherine,  are  delineated.  The  book  is  fall 
of  masterly  power,  but  it  is  very  tragic.  Mrs.  Oliphant's  power  is  the 
very  opposite  of  Mrs.  Gaskell's,  who  accumulated  feeling  and  deepened 
impression  by  touch  after  touch,  scene  after  scene  of  common-place  iile, 
Baasemed  fiw  her  purposes  by  skilful  lights  and  shades ;  but  Mrs. 
Oliphant's  power  is  embodied  in  stom  and  tempest — ^her  most  suooess- 
fui  creations  are  of  tiie  Lady  MaobeUi  kind.  Poor  Isabel  is  a  vefj 
embodisMBt  of  tumultuous  passion  from  first  to  last ;  she  is  always  in 
grest  agenies,  of  Jove»  sotTow»  sad  wreiig ;  we  are  told  of  quiet  spsees, 
bftt  thsy  lie  net  fwaimi  ibr  ^s>   Mrs.  OJi^iumt'simiid  kMioBtasither 
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ito  eaBning  nor  iU  foree ;  but,  alaa  for  poor  haman  oraataref ,  if  luoh  b« 
iti  •tormy  tragic  life  I 

Se  Knew  He  teas  Right,  By  Anthony  Thollopjs.  Two  Yob. 
London  :  Strahan  &  Co. 

The  ehief  artutio  atudy  of  Mr.  TroUope's  new  novel  is  a  paychologioal 
one-^-yia.,  the  riae  and  deTelopment  of  a  jealous  monoouinia ;  its  origin 
in  wilful  caprice,  its  strengthening  through  penrerso  obstinacy,  and  its 
consummation  in  misery*  madness,  and  death.  Tiie  later  stagea  of  th# 
process  are  more  successfully  exhibited  than  the  earlier*  There  is  aom«^ 
ihing  violent  and  improbable  in  the  rapid  jealousy  and  conclusions  of 
such  a  man  aa  Treyelyan  from  suohdata.  Mr.  TroUope  aeems  conaoioui 
of  this,  and  supplements  the  iealouay  by  intimations  of  domioearing 
pride,  encountered  by  somewhat  of  strong-willed  obatinacy.  Mra, 
Treyelyan  is  certainly  not  a  loyeabk  woman.  She  ia  proudly  regaixl^ 
leas  of  her  husband's  wishes,  and  resentful  of  hia  not  yery  unreasonable 
warning.  Mr.  TroUope  softena  towarda  her  aa  the  story  proceeds  ;  but 
he  falls  short,  we  think,  of  producing  an  impression  of  the  probable  and 
eoogruoua  at  this  early  stage.  In  practical  life  the  misundefstanding« 
aa  it  is  represented,  would,  between  a  husband  and  wife,  with  far  leaa 
loye  for  each  other  than  is  here  represented,  haye  been  a  hundred  timaa 
explained — the  instincta  of  affection  would  have  oyereom«  the  cobweb 
difficulties.  Mr.  Trollope  should  either  have  repreaentcd  the  causes  aa 
more  serious  or  the  oonsequeneea  as  less  fatal.  The  impression  is  pro* 
duced  that  both  Treyelyan  and  hia  wife  are  determined  that  there  ahaU 
be  misunderatanding.  They  seem,  by  a  purpoaed  ingenuity,  to  do  tha 
precise  thing  that  no  sensible  person  would  have  done,  that  the  entangle* 
ment  may  be  augmented.  It  is  a  game  at '  patience,'  in  which  the  ace  is 
purposely  put  at  the  bottom,  to  prevent  the  caida  coming  ri^ht.  &o 
Boon  as  the  feeling  becomes  decided  monomania,  then  the  ineidents 
become  more  coagruous ;  there  ceases  to  be  a  necessity  for  the  wife's 
acting  unreasonably,  and  ahe  ahowa  heraelf  a  woman  ao  far  noUe  and 
aelf-aacri&ciag,  that  ahe  really  ceaaea  to  be  her  former  self. 

The  main  atory  ia  very  mournful  and  tragic.  It  is,  however,  relieved 
bv  the  various  groups  of  ehoraoiers  that  are  gathered  round  it,  each  of 
which  ia  deacribed  aa  a  whole,  and  individo allied  into  ita  eooatittteala 
with  conaummate  skill.  In  these  aubordinato  parte  of  the  atory,  Mr. 
Trollope  puta  forth  all  his  power.  He  has  done  nothing  better  tham 
some  of  them*  The  maidea  aunt,  and  her  friends  in  Exeter ;  Miaa  Staor 
bury  and  Priacilla,  at  Nuacombe;  Hugh  and  his  literary  friends  in 
lionaon;  Outhouse,  the  East  London  clergyman;  Mr.  Olaacock  and 
his  aristocratic  surroundings ;  the  American  minister  and  his  family  at 
f  loreace,  are  groupa  of  character  which  preaent  a  rich  variety,  aad 
are  adinirably  done.  When  we  look  back,  after  finishing  the  book, 
we  are  astonished  at  ita  affluence  in  thia  respect.  Ooe  artiatio  dalael 
there  is;  the  three  girla,  ^ora,  Dorothy,  and  Caroline,  are  toe 
much  alike ;  so  are  Hugh  and  Brooke.  They  are  all  intended  to  be 
good  and  noble,  but  they  are  good  and  noUe  in  the  aame  wav ;  they 
think  and  speak  alike--*>but  for  their  namaa,  we  should  scarcely  know 
the  one  from  the  other.  Mr.  Trollope  is  moat  aucceaaful  in  the  mora 
broadlj^*marked  portraita  oi  hia  story.  Aunt  Stanbury,  the  self-willed, 
tyrannical,  good-hearted  old  maid,  is  first-rate ;  ao  ia  Prisc'iUa, — a  chip 
of  the  old  uimily  block.  Mr.  Trollope  has  no  love  for  weak  evangelioal 
paraona,  and  Mr.  Gibson  receives  no  mercy  at  his  hands.  The  eonrtiaff 
aeena  of  Arabella  and  her  chignon^  althongh  verging  upon  the  farciflaC 
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if  one  of  the  richest  scenes  in  modem  fiction.  The  American  portraitSi 
especially  those  of  Mr.  Spalding,  the  uncompromising  Bepablican,  and 
'Wallachia  Petrie,  Uie  strong-mmded  advocate  of  woman  s  rights,  are 
admirable,  and  full  of  fine  delicate  satire ;  redeemed  from  the  imputation 
of  British  animosity  by  the  fine  character  of  Caroline.  The  storr  is 
sometimes  a  liltle  tiresome,  but  towards  the  close  it  rises  to  Mr. 
TroUope's  highest  lerel  of  power  and  passion,  and  throughout  it  is 
iuU  or  those  admirable  and  nalf-quiEzical  characterizations  of  common* 
place  life  and  things  which  have  giyen  him  a  place  among  our  most 
popular  modem  novelists. 

Like  all  Mr.  TroUope's  writings,  it  is  uncompromisingly  rea]istie---the 
flaws  of  his  heroes  and  heroines  are  remorselessly  exhibited.  It  is  no 
justification  of  this  pre-Raphaelitism  that  it  is  true  to  life.  A  work  of  art 
should  not  be  trae  to  life,  but  should  idealise — that  it  may  elerate  it. 
Why,  too,  we  are  constrained  to  sisk,  should  so  much  of  the  stoiy  of 
jaoiem  fiction  be  made  to  turn  upon  the  disordered  relations  of  husmmd 
and  wife  P  It  is  true  that  nothing  is  really  wrong ;  and  the  reader  from  the 
first  knows  that  there  is  nothing  wrong.  It  is  true,  also,  that  Mr.  Trollope 
tells  the  storr  with  the  utmost  delicacy ;  butwhy^  should  readers  be  made 
to  feel  that  from  beginning  to  end  they  run  m  close  parallel  lines  to 
wrong  ?  Why  should  they  nave  forced  upon  them  the  constant  thought 
of  wrong— only  the  imagination  of  jealousy,  it  is  true — but  not,  there- 
fore, the  less  unpleaaant,  to  say  no  more,  to  all  pure-minded  readers  P  We 
must  utter  an  eamest  protest  against  this  morbid  infatuation  of  modem 
norelists  for  plots  and  stories  turning  upon  conjugal  infidelity.  Tliey 
might  learn  a  nobler  lesson  from  the  great  norebst  who  delighted  while 
be  elevated  our  childhood. 

The  AnMtOfL  By  Franz  DiNOEr.STBDT.  Edinburgh :  Edmonsion 
&  Douglas.     1869. 

So  great  is  the  intrinsic  interest  of  this  German  story,  that  not  long 
since,  and  before  it  was  translated  into  English,  one  of  our  contemporary 
quarterly  journals  devoted  some  serenty  pages  to  a  retmmf  of  its 
contents.  The  greater  and  the  best  part  of  the  narrative  has  thus  been 
already  introduced  to  the  English  reader.  It  ought  not  to  be  oalled  an 
*  art  novel.'  Two  artists,  a  painter  and  an  opera  star  of  the  first  magni* 
tude,  come  into  conjunction,  and  learn  first  to  adore  each  other's  genius, 
then  to  lore  as  brother  and  sister  with  a  reverential  Platonic  idffection, 
then  to  yield  to  the  overmastering  force  of  the  tender  and  holy  passion. 
The  difficulties  in  their  way  are  totally  unlike  those  which  often  besei 
the  utterance  and  consummation  of  love.  A  stupid  embroglio,  due  to  the 
intervention  of  a  first-class  swell  of  the  diplomatic  type,  and  the  addressee 
of  a  great  millionnaire,  create  a  little  misunderstanding  for  twenty-four 
hours,  bttt  all  is  swept  awaj  by  a  torrent  of  enthusiastic  aflleeiion 
amounting  to  adoration  which  the  radiant  artisU  innpires  in  the 
enamoured  student  of  beauty.  There  are  no  criticisms  of  art,  few  illus* 
tralions  of  the  power  of  song  or  of  colour,  none  of  the  classic  ground  is 
trodden,  but,  with  great  artistic  merit,  the  various  elements  of  the  story 
are  woven  together,  and  bring  before  the  reader  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
life  of  the  upper  classes  in  some  German  capital.  Iliough  the  narrative 
covers  only  a  few  weeks  of  time,  the  previous  history  of  all  the  eharaeters 
is  dexterously  supplied,  and  by  a  comparatively  iew  touches  the  por* 
tmiture  is  efiected.  Herr  Dingelstedt  promises  to  tell  us  how  this 
love  of  kindred  spirits  answers  in  the  long  run.    We  shall  be  right  glad 
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to  meet  him  onoe  more,  and  learn  the  dSnouemetU  of  his  stor^ ;  and  we 
hope  his  translator  will  show  the  same  skill  that  he  has  exhibited  in  the 
work  before  us. 

Geoffrey  the  Knight    A  Tale  of  Chimlry  of  the  Days  of  King 
Arthur.     London  :   T.  Nelson  &  Sons. 

The  original  of  this  tale  is  a  Froyen9al  romantic  poem  of  the  twelfth 
centoiy,  consisting  of  upwards  of  8,000  octosyllabic  verses,  two  MSS.  of 
which  are  in  the  Imperial  Library  in  Paris*  Madame  Lafore,  with  due 
excision  and  compression,  has  translated  it  into  modern  French ;  from  her 
translation  this  English  version  is  taken.  It  is  one  of  the  thousand 
chiralric  extravagancies  which  Cervantes  so  inimitably  satirized  in  '  Don 
Quixote.'  Sir  (ieofirey  was  one  of  King  Arthur's  knights,  and  his 
mvthical  adventures  of  enchantment  and  heroism  make  a  romantic  story, 
which  young  people  wiU  eagerly  welcome  to  a  place  among  Iheir  books 
of  lairy  lore. 

Old  Town  Folks.    By  Harribt  Bsschbr  Stowe.    Three  vols. 
London:   Sampson  Low. 

Mrs.  Stowe  does  not  call  her  new  book  a  novel ;  and,  save  in  a  very 
qualified  sense,  a  novel  it  can  scarcely  be  called.  The  story  is  of  the 
slightest,  is  most  fragmentary,  and  is  entirely  subordinated  to  whole 
chapters  of  description  and  disquisition.  Mrs.  Stowe  has  clearly  set 
before  herself  the  task  of  delineating  the  more  prominent  types  of  New 
£ngland  life.  Her  object  is  a  picture  gallery  rather  than  a  drama ;  and 
it  would  seem  as  if  most  of  her  portraits  were  drawn  from  life.  '  My 
'  studies,'  she  says, '  have  been  taken  from  real  characters,  reid  scenes, 
'  and  real  incidents.  And  some  of  those  things  in  the  story,  which 
'  mav  appear  most  romantic .  and  like  fictioo,  are  simple  renderings 
'  and  ap^cations  of  facts.'  We  are  not  sure  that  she  has  power  to 
oonstruct  successfully  an  artistic  story ;  but  of  her  power  of  chturaeter 
painting  there  can  be  no  doubt  Mrs.  Stowe  rambles  about  in  her 
oook  anyhow,  as  people  do  in  a  pic-nic,  and,  whenever  an  exquisite 
bit  of  seenerjr  or  a  racy  illustration  of  character  presents  itself,  she  sits 
down  and  paints  it  We  sit  down  with  her  in  the  evening  while  she 
exhibits  to  us  the  treasures  of  her  portfolio.  Sometimes  she  devotes  a 
whole  chapter  to  New  England  Cfalvinism,  or  Bevivalism,  when  she 
becomes  dull  and  uninteresting — ^not  serious  enough  for  a  metaphysical 
disquisition,  nor  graphic  enough  for  a  picture  of  religious  life.  Bits  of 
the  story,  however,  simply  as  story,  are  exouisitelv  done.  The  sorrows 
of  Harry  and  Tina  in  the  house  of  Old  Crab  and  nis  sister,  their  flight, 
and  sanctuary  in  the  old  Manor  House,  are  as  vivid,  romantic,  and  grace* 
ful  as  a  fairy  tale.  Elsewhere,  the  novelist  fails  us,  just  in  situations  where 
there  was  the  greatest  scope  for  her  power:  and  instead  of  the  drama, 
we  have  a  somewhat  dull  history.  As  a  book  of  pictures  and  descriptions, 
'  Old  Town  Folks'  has  a  great  deal  of  the  corresponding  power  of  *  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin.'  The  pei^onages  are  well  selected,  so  as  to  exhibit  the 
various  types  of  New  England  life,  in  which  all  the  strongest  and  best 
ffrowths  or  the  American  character  have  had  their  root  New  England  was 
the  cradle  of  the  American  nation.  Human  passion  and  sin  were  there, 
and  its  early  life  savours  of  endurance,  struggle,  and  hardness.  The  people 
bore  the  yoke  in  their  youth.  It  was  a  stirring  time,  and  its  settlers  were 
stalwart  men,  selected  heroes  of  religion  ana  freedom ;  they  grappled 
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Tigorousljr,  there foro,  with  the  metaphytios  of  theology,  as  their  deaeend- 
ants  do  to  this  day.  President  Edward!!  and  Dr.  Hopkins  were  but  the 
metaphysical  outcome  of  the  national  life.  In  this  respect,  New  England 
and  Scotland  have  had  much  in  common ;  metaphysical  theology  haa 
entered  largely  into  the  life  of  the  common  people,  and  most  be  pro* 
minently  euiioited  in  any  truthful  delineation  of  them.  Mrs.  Stowe 
does  not  achieve  this  with  the  imaginative  power  and  keen  insight  of 
George  Macdonald,  but  she  does  it  as  no  one  else  in  the  New  World 
has  done  it.  Dr.  Lothrop,  the  elegant  type  of  Arminian  moderatisnit 
with  Lady  Lothrop,  his  stately  Episcopalian  wife ;  Dr.  Stern,  the  rough 
and  terrible  type  of  the  fiercest  Hopkinsonian  CaJyinism ;  and  Mjt . 
Ayery,  the  moderate  Evangelical,  are  the  three  clerical  types  intended 
to  exhibit  to  us  the  forms  and  currents  of  pulpit  teaching.  Each  is 
admirably  delineated.  In  the  various  characters  of  the  story,  none 
are  without  a  strongly-marked  theological  and  religious  individnalitT. 
Church  and  home  lay  so  near  together,  theological  beliefs  and  daily 
thought  and  conduct  had  such  vital  and  practical  connection,  that  M 
warp  and  woof  they  enter  into  the  web  of  New  England  life.  Never 
in  the  most  intensely  religious  ages  of  the  world  did  the  inaoluble 
problem  of  the  whence,  the  why,  and  the  whither  of  mankind  receive 
more  earnest  attention.  Still,  we  might  have  been  spared  an  analysis  of 
Dr.  Bellamy's  *  True  Beligion  Delineated.' 

Such  an  age,  of  course,  was  rich  in  odd  and  racy  types  of  character,  and 
these  Mrs.  Stowe  haa  brought  out  with  great  force.  Asphyxia  Smith, 
Mehitable  Eossitur,  and  her  help  'Polly,'  uncle  Fliakim,  and  Aunt  Loia 
mre  admirable ;  but  the  delineation  of  Tina  is  Mrs.  Stowe's  graatett 
achievement.  Barely  has  a  more  sylph-like,  merry,  clever  creature  been 
conceived;  and  the  portrait  is  all  the  more  charming  from  its  New 
England  setting.  Poor  Tina !  Mrs.  Stowe  ought  to  have  delivered  her 
from  the  graceless  Ellery  Davenport,  President  Edwards'  aeeptioal 
grandson.  Hardly  less  masterly  is  Sam  Lawson,  a  kind  of  New  England 
bam  Weller  in  respect  of  his  shrewd  and  racy  humour.  At  the  miniater's 
'  wood-Bpell,'  when  each  of  his  parishioners  replenished  hia  stock  of  firOi- 
wood,  Farmer  Heber,  having  now  warmed  and  refreshed  himself*  and 
endowed  his  minister  with  what  he  conceived  to  be  a  tip-top,  irreproaoh- 


*  kind  of  man  that  strikes  twelve  the  first  time.    He's  a  man  that'll  wear. 

*  That's  what  I  said  fust,  and  I've  followed  y'  up  putty  close  in  jet 
'  preachin' ;  but  then  I've  jest  got  one  word  to  say  to  ye.  Ain't  uree 
'  agency  a  gettin'  a  leetle  too  top-heavy  in  yer  preachin'  Y    Ain't  it  kind 

*  o'  over-growin'  sovereignty  ?  Now,  ye  see,  divine  sovereignty  hea  got 
'  to  be  took  care  of  as  well  as  free  agency.  That's  all,  that's  all.  I 
'  thought  I'd  jest  drop  the  thought,  ye  know,  and  leave  you  to  think  on*i. 
'  This  'ere  last  revival  you  run  along  considerable  on  *'  whosoever  will 

*  may  come,"  an'  all  that.  Now,  p'r'aps,  ef  you'd  jest  tighten  up  the  ropes 
'  a  leetle  t'other  side,  and  give  'em  sovereignty,  the  hull  load  would  sled 
'  easier. 

Sam's  report  of  Old  Crab's  criticisms  are  to  the  same  effect : — 

'I  heerd  Deacon  Brown  (he's  on  the  parson's  side)  tellin'  Old  Crab  he 

'  didn't  see  what  business  he  had  to  boss  the  doctrines,  when  he  wam't 

'  a  church  member,  and  Old  Crab  said  it  was  his  bisness  about  the 

'  doctrines,  'cause  he  paid  to  hev  'em.   **  Ef  Ipajf  for  good  strong  doctrme, 
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'  why  I  wsnt  to  kevzoodi  strong  doctrine,"  says  Old  Crab,  says  he.  "  Ef  I 
'  pays  for  hell- fire,  xwant  to  hev  hell-fire,  and  hev  it  hot  too.  I  don't 
•  want  none  o'  your  prophesy  in'  smooth  things.  Whj^/*  says  he,  "look 
'  at  Dr.  Stem.    His  folks  hes  the  very  hair  took  on  their  heads  'most 


*  seem  to  be  kind  o'  settin'  it  down  to  poor  old  Parson  Ferry's  aoor,  that 
'  he  hain't  conrertod  'em  an'  made  saints  on  'em  long  ago,  when  they're 
'  paid  up  their  part  o'  the  salary  reg'lar  everr  Tear.  Jes  so  onreasonable 
'  loiks  will  be ;  they  giro  a  man  two  hundredi  dollars  a  year  an'  his  wood, 
'  an'  speot  him  to  pt  all  on  'em  inter  the  kingdom  o'  hearen,  whether 
'  they  will  or  no,  jest  as  the  angels  got  Lot's  wife  and  daughters  out  o' 

•  Sodom.' 

One  word  more.  Mrs.  Stowe  is  clearly  in  revolt  against  both  New 
England  Galyinistio  theology  and  New  England  ecclesiastical  life.  She 
is  not  without  respect  for  them,  but  her  respect  is  clearly  the  dictate  of 
her  conscience,  while  her  keen  satire  is  as  clearly  the  dictate  of  her  feeling, 
and  perhaps  in  this,  New  England  itself  shares.  Be  it  so.  Old  forms  of  bow 
thought  and  life  must  die.  We  rise  from  our  dead  selves  to  nobler  things, 
but  we  can  do  so  only  when  we  truly  reverence  that  which  dies.  l%e 
Puritanism  of  both  the  Old  World  and  the  New  was  a  hard,  stern  thing ; 
but  it  grappled  vigorously  with  great  problems,  it  laid  firm  hold  of  some 
momentous  truths,  and  it  was  full  of  the  fear  of  God,  and  of  noble  self- 
sacrifice.  We  can  wish  for  New  England  nothing  better  than  that, 
while  emancipating  itself  from  what  was  beyond  doubt  a  theolo^cal 
and  ecclesiastical  bondage,  it  may  with  a  greater  freedom  attam  a 
religious  life  as  grand,  as  neroic,  and  as  fruitful. 

Mi88  Langley^s  WilL    A  Tale.    Two  vols.    London :  Kivingtons. 
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of  the  regulation  kind ;  only  we  could  have  wished  that  the  inauguration 
of  the  fiction  department  of  Messrs.  Bivin^^tons'  business  had  been  a 
little  more  notable.  '  Miss  Langley's  Will '  is  not  very  clever  either  in 
the  strength  of  its  conceptk>nB,  the  vigour  of  its  descriptions,  or  the 
rivaoity  of  its  dialosue ;  the  closing  scene  of  Lord  Henry's  death, 
however,  indicates  tnat  the  writer  might  do  much  better  than  this. 
The  tale  is  crude  and.  oonfosed^a  tale  of  dukes  and  marquises,  with  the 
lAoidenta  crowded  together  in  an  inajrtistie  way — and  the  narrative  is 
without  ease,  ooatinuo^snen,  or  development.  It  does  not  grow,  it 
it  made — ^raade  of  cabinetr-work  not  over  skilfully  inlaid.  The  sentiment 
if  unexceptionable,  and  probably  when  the  authoress  can  command  a  more 
practised  pen,  we  may  nave  to  speak  more  favourably  of  her  power  a«  a 
writer  of  hotion  than  '  Miss  Langley's  Will '  enables  us  to  do. 

Within  an  Ace.    By  Mrs.  C.  Jenkins.    London :  Smith,  Elder, 
&Co. 

The  authoress  of '  Two  French  Marriagei '  has  produced  another  story 
of  French  life,  which  is  fully  equal  in  interest,  in  thought,  in  knowledge, 
and  in  elever  delineation  to  her  first.  The  pendant  picture  of  Seotdi 
fuuljr  life,  with  which  the  story  opens,  it  ajio  very  skilfully  done,  sad 
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furoishes  an  admirable  contrast  to  the  French  scenes  to  which  it  shifts. 
The  heroine,  Cattie,  is  the  orphan  daughter  of  an  Indian  civilian,  whom 
in  utterest  charity  Mr.  Sinclair  has  taken  into  his  family  on  the  death 
of  her  widowed  mother  at  Interlachen.  Count  de  Jen9ay,  a  Freneh 
nobleman,  who  visits  Mr.  Sinclair  in  Scotland,  marries  her.  She  ia  rery 
clerer,  very  independent,  and  very  wilful;  and  by  getting  into  her 
head  the  notion  Uiat  he  has  been  entrapped  into  marrying  her  at  tlie 
risk  of  a  compromise  of  his  honour,  comes  '  Within  an  Ace  of  a  separa- 
tion from  her  husband,  who  loves  her  and  whom  she  also  lores. 

The  delineation  of  her  capricious  conduct,  and  of  the  peril  in  which  ii 
placed  her,  is  done  in  a  masterly  style*  The  moral  is  ^ood,  the  charac- 
terisation  is  able,  and  the  dialogue  is  fresh,  sensible,  and  lively. 
Altogether,  it  is  a  capital  novel,  full  of  quiet  power  and  healthy  feeling. 

Thai  Boy  of  Norcotfs.    By  Charles  Lever.     London:  Smith, 
Elder,  &  Co. 

Mr.  Lever's  new  novel  is  a  sketch  rather  than  a  finished  work.  More 
than  once  he  leads  up  to  interesting  or  tragic  situations,  and  then,  aa  if 
lacking  courage,  balks  them,  and  merely  tells  us  tiie  consequences ;  this  is 
notably  exhibited  at  the  close.  The  story  is,  of  course,  full  of  improbabili- 
ties ;  but  they  are  not  carried  off  with  Mr.  Lever's  early  dash  and  rollick. 
It  is  vigorous  and  never  fails  to  interest,  nor  is  it  without  some  of  the  clever 
touches  which  are  indisputably  its  author's ;  but  it  savours  but  little  of 
the  fun  and  extravagance  of '  Charles  O'MaUey.'  It  is  written  in  a  more 
subdued  vein,  as  if  the  surface  fun  were  rubbed  off,  and  the  pathos  that 
so  often  underlies  it  were  cropping  up.  A  more  thoroughly  unpleasant 
man  than  Sir  Boger  Norcott  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive ;  nor  is  it 
easy  to  believe  in  goodness  maintained,  or  attainments  acquired  in  such 
an  atmosphere  as  Digby  lives  in ;  the  society  of  fast  men  is  not  veiy 
edifying  to  either  hero  or  reader.  It  is  a  roush  cartoon,  hastily  thrown 
off,  not  pleasant  enough  to  make  one  wish  that  it  had  been  more 
patiently  wrought  out.  It  is  clever  and  slightly  hare-brained,  which  is 
to  say,  Mr.  Lever  has  written  it,  that  is  lul ;  save  that  in  Istria  and 
Hungary  Mr.  Lever  has  broken  new  ground. 

Erich  Thorhurn.    Three  vols.    Hurst  &  Blackett. 

Iff  as  we  surmise,  this  is  the  first  novel  of  a  new  female  writer,  it  is 
full  of  promise  for  the  future.  There  is  an  artistic  perception  of  chane- 
ter,  an  artistic  darinjif  of  incident,  and  an  artistic  restraint  of  delineation 
which  indicate  considerable  power,  and,  with  due  cultivation,  mav  give 
their  possessor  respectable  rank  among  her  compeers.  The  two  heroes 
of  the  tale  are  Enck  Thorburn  and  Maurice  OKeefe — the  former  tiie 
son  of  a  country  attorney,  the  latter  the  son  of  a  somewhat  fast  Irish- 
man, who  had  married  the  sister  of  Biohard  Curtis,  an  old  miser,  and 
possessor  of  Sandilands.  Curtis,  when  he  dies,  leaves  his  estate  to 
Captain  O'Keefe.  O'Keefe,  on  his  death-bed,  tells  Erick  that  he  had 
bribed  Brick's  father  with  £10,000  to  destroy  a  will  mode  by  Curtis 
a  few  hours  before  his  death,  which  bequeathed  Sandilands  to  Jessie 
Beeves,  his  disavowed  granddaughter.  Maurice  has  not  moral  courage 
to  believe  this,  although  his  admiration  for  Erick  is  very  great,  and  al- 
though Erick  beggars  himself  to  make  restitution  of  the  £10,000.  Brick's 
father  dies,  and  confirms  the  confession  of  O'Beefe.  At  length,  when 
himself  about  to  die  of  consumption,  Maurice  is  convinced,  and  leaves 
the    estate    from  his   wife   to  Jessie,    who   is  deformed,    and  who 
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6ngage8  Eriok  as  her  manager.  Here  are  the  somewhat  daring  elements 
of  a  powerful  story.  In  some  hands  it  wonld  have  been  wronght  up 
more  highly,  but  it  is  here  a  considerable  success.  The  chsracters  of 
Erick  and  Maurice  are  well  discriminated — the  former  high- principled 
and  resolute ;  ]  the  latter  by  no  means  without  principle,  but  altogether 
without  firmness.  In  the  delineation  of  her  female  characters — Mrs. 
Thorbum,  ETelyn,  and  Isabel — the  authoress  has  been  Terr  successful. 
The  ffentle  goooness  of  the  first,  the  no  less  gentle  fidelity  of  the  second, 
and  the  hard,  briUiant  worldliness  of  the  last,  are  most  admirable. 

Madame  SUva'a  Secret  By  Mrs.  Eiloart.   Three  toIs.  London : 

Hurst  &  Blackett. 

'  Madame  Silra's  Secret '  is  a  much  slighter  work  than  '  The  Curate's 
*  Discipline,'  or  '  Meg.'  Although  written  with  the  same  firm,  realistic 
hand,  the  characters  are  more  slightly  sketched,  the  story  is  not  so 
deeply  rooted,  nor  is  its  derelopment  so  complete.  We  pass  the  former 
as  acquaintances,  and  do  not  get  to  know  them  as  friends.  Boland  Tre- 
maine  dies,  and  leaves  the  Grange  to  such  of  his  sisters  as  may  survive 
him ;  if  none,  then  to  the  eldest  of  his  nephews  living  at  his  death.  The 
eldest  living  nephew  gets  it— a  Mr.  Thompson,  a  hard  City  man, 
with  a  son  addicted  to  profiigacy,  and  a  daughter  who  smokes  her 
brother's  cigars.  Wilfrid  Castleton,  a  nephew  three  months  younger, 
given  over  to  natural  science,  lives  on  sixty  pounds  a-year.  The  charac- 
ters are  furnished  by  Mr.  Lucas,  the  lawyer,  his  son  Morton,  and  his 
son-in-law  and  partner,  Mr.  Walker;  Tracy  Bandall,  the  nephew  of 
Castleton,  and  hero  of  the  stoiy ;  Ethel  Greyside,  the  heroine ;  and 
Josephine,  her  coquettish  and  not  very  elevated  cousin,  who,  with 
Ethel's  parents,  live  at  the  Cedars.  Ethel's  mother,  and  a  Mrs.  Captain 
O'Brien,  are  the  good,  sensible  women  of  the  story.  Flirtation  and  marry* 
in^,  or  Bchemings  thereunto,  constitute  the  staple  of  the  story ;  the  motive 
bemg  supplied  in  some  instances  at  least  by  the  wealth  of  the  Grange. 
Madame  Silva,  one  of  old  Eoland  Tremaine's  sisters,  supposed  to  be 
dead,  turns  up,  and  the  Thompsons  do  not  keep  the  Arrange.  The 
fancied  elopement  of  Tracy,  however,  is  very  clumsily  done.  It  is  a 
genuine  book,  and  a  pleasant  enough  story  to  spend  a  lasy  afternoon 
over.  Neither  its  interest  nor  its  strength  gives  it  higher  claim.  We 
trust  Mrs.  Eiloart  is  not  gomg  to  subside  to  the  circulating  library 
level. 

jKrifes  in  Babylon;   or,    Children  of  Light.    By  A.  L.  0.  E. 
London :  T.  NeLson. 

Hebrew    Seroes:    a   Tale  founded   on    Jetcish    History*      By 
A.  L.  0.  E.    London :  T.  N'eLson  &  Sons. 

A.  L.  O.  E.  has  chosen  the  wars  of  the  Maccabees  as  the  theme  of 
another  of  her  very  graceful  stories.  Judas  Maccabnus  is  her  hero,  and 
the  battles  of  Emmaus  and  Bethura  her  chief  incidents.  She  has 
wisely,  however,  made  public  events  incidental  to  her  delineation  of 
private  character  and  life.  Antioohus  Epiphanes ;  Lycidas,  a  Greek ; 
an  apostate  Jew;  Zarah,  a  Jewish  maiden;  and  a  grand  group  of 
Hebrew  patriots,  are  her  personages,  and  illustrate  the  variety  of  cha- 
racter ana  passion  produoea  hj  these  heroic  times.  Young  people  will 
read  her  charming  tale  with  avidity. 

This  is  a  new  and  beautifiilly-|[ot-ap  edition  of  one  of  the  best  known 
and  most  suooestAil  stories  of  this  delightful  writer  for  young  folks ;  in 
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which  the  etoiy  of  Daniel  and  his  friends  is  told  by  a  clergynuoit  at 
cottage  meetings,  to  English  men  and  women ;  the  story  of  ancient  life 
and  that  of  modern  lite  hemg  knit  together  in  a  skilfol  way,  likely  to 
interest  young  readers. 

The  Beggars  (Lea  Oueux) ;  or,  the  Founders  of  the  Dutch  Republic. 
By  J.  B.  DE  Ltefde.  Second  Edition.  London :  Hodder 
&  Stoughton. 

This  spirit-stirring  narrative  has  reached  a  second  edition..  The  prin- 
cipal events  are  drawn  from  a  history  that  has  become  highly  popular 
through  the  well-known  works  of  Schiller  and  Motley.  Mr.  de  Liefde 
writes  with  the  spirit  of  an  Englishman ;  and  while  he  covers  the 
'  Gueuz '  with  triumph  and  glory,  he  has  sufficient  impartiality  to  see  the 
weak  places  in  their  armour,  the  lower  motives  which  mingled  with  their 
patriotism,  the  cruelty  and  the  desperation  which  often  accompanied 
their  Calvinistic  creed.  The  author  introduces  into  his  story  a  few  well- 
known  episodes  and  stirring  scenes  of  the  war  of  independence,  and 
mingles  a  pleasant  love  story  with  the  adventures  of  his  hero.  We  wish 
that  he  had  not  occasionally  dragged  in  evangelical  theology  by  main 
force,  as  it  were,  but  had  allowed  it  to  grow  more  naturally  out  of  the 
chief  incidents  which  he  narrates. 

A  Third  Year  in  Jerusalem:  a  Tale  Illustrating  Customs  and 
Incidents  of  Modern  Jerusalem ;  or,  a  Sequel  to  "  Home  in 
the  Holy  Land,**    By  Mrs.  Finn.    London :  Nisbet  &  Co. 

On  a  slender  thread  of  fiction  Mrs.  Finn  threads  descriptions  of  plaee 
and  custom  in  Jerusalem  with  which  long  residence  has  made  her 
familiar ;  there  is,  however,  a  blending  of  the  real  with  the  fictitious  in 
the  circumstances  connected  with  the  building  of  the  English  oharoh* 
which  excites  the  suspicion  that  there  may  be  more  truth  in  the  apparent 
fiction  than  the  authoress  permits  to  appear.  The  book  is  admirably 
done.  The  corruption  of  Turkish  officials,  the  venality  and  lying  of  the 
Mussulman  population,  as  well  as  their  exceptional  fidelity,  the  religioiu 
feelings  and  animosities  of  the  various  classes  of  religionists,  the  position 
of  the  Jew,  together  with  the  high  qualities  that  often  distinguish. hia 
race*  are  skilfmly  and  truthfully  brought  out.  The  descriptions  of  places 
and  customs  are  minutely  accurate,  with  that  incidental  accuracy  whieh 
indicates  an  underlying  famiUarity  with  what  is  described.  Mrs.  Finn 
has  not  read  up  information  for  the  sake  of  furnishing  a  theatre  and 
scenery  for  her  tale.  The  theatre  and  scenery  are  her  primary  objects, 
and  she  has  simply  put  dramaiis  persona  upon  the  stagre  to  give  interest, 
vivacity,  and  variety  to  her  descriptions.  Her  book  is  a  very  pleasant 
one,  and  those  who  have  the  most  intimate  personal  knowledge  of  Pales- 
tine will  appreciate  it  the  most  highly. 

Roundabout  Papers  {from  the  ^  Comhill  Magazine '),  to  which 
is  added  The  Second  Funeral  of  Napoleon.  By  W.  M. 
Thackeray. 

Ballads  and  Tales.    By  W.  M.  Thackeray. 
The  Fbur  Georges.     The  English  HumourisU  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century.    By  W.  M.  Thackeray.    Smith  &  Eider. 

The  'Soundabout  Pat^eoEm,'  whioh  gave  inoh  a  eharm  to  the  (hrmhiU 
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while  Thaokeray  conducted  it»  are  so  fresli  in  the  reoolleotion  of  erery- 
body  that  it  it  gnfficient  to  record  their  appearance  in  the  first  of  these 
new  Tolumes  of  Thackeray's  collected  works.  '  The  Second  Funeral  of 
'  Kapoleon '  is  a  racy  description  of  the  removal  from  St.  Helena  and  the 
entombment  in  Paris  of  tne  Great  Emperor's  remains.  We  do  not 
remember  seeing  it  before,  and  there  is  no  note  to  indicate  where  or 
when  it  appeared.  We  much  regret  this  defect  in  this  otherwise 
perfect  edition  of  Thackeray's  works.  A  great  bibliographical  and  bio- 
graphical opportunity  has  thus  been  wantonly  and  vexatiously  lost. 

The  second  yolume  contains  all  the  ballads  and  yerses  scattered 
through  Mr.  Thackeray's  writings ;  with  three  tales,  under  the  general 
title,  'Men's  Wives.'  Mr.  Thackeray  can  hardly  claim  to  be  a  poet; 
but  he  writes  yerses  such  as  only  a  yery  able  man  could  write.  His 
ballads  are  well  conceiyed,  and  contain  just  that  admixture  of  sentiment, 
narration,  and  dogmatic  assertion,  with  the  yery  slightest  saup^n  of 
thought  which  the  ballad  demands  in  order  to  dominate  and  moye  its 
auditor.  In  rhyme,  as  perhaps  in  prose,  Mr.  Thackeray  is  strongest  in 
burlesque,  neyer,  howeyer,  or  rarely,  without  a  serioxis  meaning ;  aluiough 
neither  in  pathos  nor  fun  can  he  approach  Hood.  Most  readers  will 
remember  the  famous  ballads  of  Policeman  X.  We  quote  his  cleyer 
sarcasm  on  the  sickly  sentimentalism  of 

<  THB  SOSBOWS  Of  WBRTHSB. 

'  Werther  had  a  loye  for  Charlotte 

Such  as  words  could  never  utter ; 
Would  you  know  how  first  he  met  her  P 

She  was  cutting  bread  and  butter. 
Charlotte  was  a  married  lady, 

And  a  moral  man  was  Werther, 
And,  for  all  the  wealth  of  Indies, 

Would  do  nothing  for  to  hurt  her. 

'  So  he  sighed,  and  pined,  and  ogled. 

And  his  passion  boiled  and  bubbled* 
Till  he  blew  his  silly  brains  out, 

And  no  more  was  by  it  troubled. 
Charlotte,  having  seen  his  body 

Borne  before  her  on  a  shutter, 
Like  a  well-conducted  person. 

Went  on  cutting  bread  and  butter.* 

Of  the  admirable  lectures  on  the  Four  Georges  and  on  the  Eighteenth 
Century  Humourists,  with  their  searching  insight  and  caustic  sarcasm, 
we  have  no  need  to  speak ;  they  are,  nerhaps,  the  best  known  of  all 
Mr.  Thackeray's  works,  as  unquestionably  they  are  his  chief  contribu- 
tions to  more  serious  literature.  But  why.  again,  not  a  single  editorial 
word  of  bibliographical  information  P 

Aunt  Judy's  May-Day  Volume  for  Young  People.    Edited  by 
Mrs.  Alfred  Gaity.     London ;  Bell  &  Daldy. 

Young  people  may  be  glad,  but  reviewers  will  look  grave,  if  this  May- 
day yolume  portends  a  reduplication  of  Christmas  publications.  Mrs. 
Gatty  is  one  of  the  most  successful  of  editors,  and  we  have  no  better 
miscellanies  for  the  young  than  her  'Aunt  Judy's'  volomes.  llie 
present  volume  contains  tales  and  papers  by  Madame  de  Witt,  translated 
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hj  MiH  YoDge,  the  Hon.  Mn.  Dondas,  Ham  C.  Andersen,  the  author  of 
'lira.  Overtheway't  Bemembraaces/  Sidney  Darjl,  Andalosian  Tatea, 
Acm  beaides  eerenl  itorieB  by  the  editor.  Mrs.  Gatty  is  a  yery  sueoesa* 
fid  writer  for  youn^  people,  although  she  somewhat  lacVs  that  light, 
idealiaing  touch  which  is  the  charm  of  George  Macdonald.  Poetry, 
nosic,  legends  of  nursery  songs,  &c.,  make  up  a  volume  which  young 
people  will  welcome  with  aridity. 

IIan»  Breitnvann^a  Party^  with  other  Ballads.  Hans  Breittnann*s 
ChristniaSy  tcith  other  Ballads.  Hans  Breitmann  as  a 
Politician.  By  Charles  G.  Lkland.  London:  Triibner 
&  Co.     1869. 

The  dialectic  rariations  of  lan^piage  are  a  curious  study.  Max  MuUer 
has  speculated  on  the  philolo{(ical  discussions  which  mav  be  excited 
among  the  learned  of  Liberia  m  distant  ages  ooncemin^  the  etymology 
of  the  words  '  Yes'm  *  and  '  Yes*r,'  imported  from  America  by  liberated 
negroes.  We  hare  had  many  corruptions  of  our  mother  tongue  perpe- 
trated in  the  Far  West.  Africans,  Chinese,  French,  and  Germans  hare 
all  taken  the  English  sentence,  and  eked  it  out  with  their  own  rocabularr. 
Pure  Yankee  sl^ig,  immortalized  br  Judge  Haliburton,  and  made  highlr 
amusing  br  Artemus  Ward,  is  outdone  by  the  series  of '  Boems ! '  which 
Mr.  Leuma  has  attributed  to  Hans  Breitmann.  There  is  genuine  humour 
in  many  of  them.  The  character  of  the  entire  class  of  persons  who  indulge 
in  German-Yankee-English  is  photographed  to  the  life.  The  strange 
mixture  of  swash-buckler  exaggeration  and  unlimited  capacities  for 
lager-bier,  with  a  touch  of  innocent  humour,  and  eren  tender  feeling,  is 
rastly  funnr,  and  reminds  one  occasionally  of  the  acute  simplicity  of 
Shakspeare  s  clowns ;  but  when  the  rattling  nonsense  dies  away  in  some 
sentimental  German  metaphysics,  it  is  irresistible.  These  ballads  are  all 
printed  with  a  studious  transpositions  of  p's  and  b*s,  f 's  and  r's,  d*s  and 
t's,  the  effect  of  which,  plu4  the  scraps  of  American  slang,  Dutch  and 
Grerman  exple tires,  and  the  conjugation  of  English  rerbs  with  German 
auxiliaries  and  inflections,  make  a  grammar  and  a  glossary  all  but  indis- 
pensable. Perhaps  the  irrererence  of  the  Breitmann  was  a  differtntia  of 
nia  class;  this  is  far  from  pleasant  reading,  and  spoils,  to  our  mind,  the 
enjorment  of  the  explosire  fun. 

'  Breitmann  about  Town*  reminds  one  of  Coleridge's  *  Excursion  of  the 
Deril ;'  a  couple  of  rersae  will  giro  an  idea : — 

'  Der  rented  droo  the  Irish  shtreeda, 

Dey  saw  rrom  hous  to  houa, 
Und  gounted  oop  pout  more  or  leas 

Vire  hoondrea  awful  rowa. 
*«  If  all  dese  little  righU  dey  waste 

Could  von  crate  ps^o  pe, 
Gk>tta!  how  de  Fenian  funds  Tonldi  rise ! " 

Said  Breitmann — said  he. 

'  ^^^^>^^  to  see  de  Bittualisds, 

who  rorship  Gott  mit  r lowers. 
In  hobea  he'll  lofe  dem  back  again 

In  winter,  among  de  showers. 
•*  Vhen  the  Pacific  railroat's  done, 

Dis  dings  imbrofed  rill  pe, 
De  Joss-sticks  rill  be  santal  wood," 

Said  Breitmann^aaid  he.' 
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Schnitzerl's  '  Fhilosopede'  is  most  delightfully  amusiDg*  bat  the  raoy 
Mtire  requires  more  extract  than  we  have  space  to  include.  As  a  specimen 
of  the  sentimental  crooning  of  the  half-intoxicated  dare-devil,  there  is 
nothing  better,  perhaps,  than — 

'  Hsns  Breitmann  gife  a  barty, 

Ye  all  cot  troonk  as  bigs, 
I  poot  mine  mout'  to  a  parrel  of  beer, 

Und  emptied  it  opp  mit  a  sohwigs ; 
Und  den  I  gissed  Matilda  Yane, 

Und  she  shlog  me  on  de  kop, 
Und  de  gompany  lighted  mit  daple-lecks 

Dill  de  coonshtable  made  oos  shtop. 

'  Hans  Breitman  gife  a  barty — 

Yhere  ish  dat  barty  nowP 
Yhere  ish  de  lofely  golden  cloud 

Dat  float  on  de  moundain's  prow  P 
Yhere  ish  de  himmelstrahlende  stem, 

De  shtar  of  de  shnirit's  light  P 
All  goned  afay  mit  de  lager  Deer — 

Aiay  in  de  ewigkeit ! ' 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Alexander  Pope.  Edited^  with  Notes  and 
iDtroductory  Memoir,  by  Adolfhus  William  Ward,  M.  A. 
(Globe  Edition.)     London :  Macmillan  &  Go. 

The  Globe  editions  of  Messrs.  Macmillan  are  surely  as  near  an 
approach  to  miniature  perfection  as  has  ever  been  made.  It  is  mar- 
re  llous  that  a  type  so  small  can  be  read  with  such  comfort ;  and  it  is  a 
great  service  that  our  English  classics  should  be  edited  with  so  much 
scholarly  care,  and  made  accessible  at  so  low  a  price.  Amon^f  our 
secondary  poots.  Pope  occupies  a  chief  place ;  in  beauty  of  form  he  is  not 
inferior  even  to  Tennyson,  and  in  the  poetry  of  didactic  morals  he  stands 
alone.  Mr.  Ward  has  prefixed  to  this  edition  a  vigorous  and  racy, 
sometimes  a  keen  and  caustic  memoir.  It  throws  no  new  light  upon  the 
poet's  life  or  works,  and  leaves  the  problem  of  the  '  letters  '  where  it  found 
it.  A  little  more  care  about  his  concords  and  tenses  would  have  done 
no  harm ;  e.y., '  the  delusiveness  of  Bolin^broke's  repeated  observations 
....  are  transparent  enough/  p.  xxxviii.  '  William  the  Deliverer,  in 
whose  reign  they  had  grown  up,  had  been  without  stomach  for  the 
literature  of  a  nation,'  &c.,  p.  ix.  Mr.  Ward  is  very  merciless  on  the 
so-called  Augustan  age  of  English  literature.  He  adopts  Warburton's 
arrangement  of  the  Poems,  and  gives  Pope's  own  notes,  with  others 
from  various  sources.  We  again  express  our  thanks  for  the  editions  of 
this  portable  and  elegant  series. 

The  lirst  Series  of  Eazlitfs  Table  Talk.  Essays  on  Men  and 
Manners.     London  :  Bell  &  Daldy. 

Wo  presume  this  is  the  first  part  of  a  cheap  edition  of  Haslitt's  Essays ; 
which  will,  wo  trust,  make  the  vounger  members  of  our  generation 
familiar  with  one  of  the  most  charming  critics  and  essayists  in  the 
English  language.  His  easy,  sparkling,  incisive,  steel-pen  style  may  be 
studied  with  ^at  advantage,  by  all  who  have  to  write  for  the  Dertodical 
press ;  and  his  abundant  information  and  god  sense  will  rewara  all  who 
care  to  know  what  the  last  generation  delighted  in. 

Ko.  xrix.  T 
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Sir  ThoniaH  More'B  Utopia,     Translated  into  English  by  Ralvh 
Robinson. 

Master  Hugh  Latimer :  Seven  Sermons. 

George  Puttenham,  the  Arte  of  English  Poesie.     London  :  Alex. 
Murray. 

Mr.  Arber  continuet  hii  carefully -ediled  series  of  English  reprints. 
For  a  mere  trifle — mostly  for  sixpence  per  Tolome — readers  maj  possess 
themselves  of  these  specimens  of  our  choicest  early  literature ;  and  in 
some  instances — Lylv  s  *  Euphues,*  for  instance — of  scarce  snd  rare 
works  otherwise  wholly  inaccessible  to  them.  Of  the  three  publications 
before  us  the  largest  pnd  most  interesting  is  '  The  Arte  of  English 
Poesie,'  first  published  in  1689.  Puttenham  may  he  regarded  as  the 
father  of  English  prose,  and  of  English  philosophical  criticism ;  some- 
what too  elaoorate,  diffuse,  and  pedantic  perhaps,  but  studious  and 
elegant  in  expression,  and  discriminating  and  philosophical  in  his  literary 
judgments.  We  very  heartily  commend  this  raluaole  series ;  we  trust 
that  it  will  secure  the  large  patronage  which  alone  can  make  it  a  saoceas* 
and  which  its  scholarly  excellence  and  amaxing  cheapness  deserre. 
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Christ  the  Bread  of  Life :  an  Attempt  to  give  a  Profitable  Direction 
to  the  Present  Occupation  of  T/iought  icifh  Romanism.  By 
John  M'Lkod  Campbell,  D.D.  Second  Edition.  London : 
Macmillan  &  Co. 

This  is  the  second  edition,  greatly  enlarged,  of  a  little  book  published 
eighteen  years  ago.  The  reviral  of  Bomnninm.  and  especially  tne  Home- 
ward developmeuts  of  Anglicanism,  iiare  for  the  last  tiiirty  years  largely 
occupied  public  thought.  There  are,  however,  few  of  tjiose  who  advocate 
Bomish  Sncramentarianism  or  prot€>8t  against  it  who  penetrate  to  its  roota. 
In  this,  as  in  most  things,  we  need  some  seer  of  deep  spiritual  insight  to 
unfold  it  to  us  in  the  depths  of  its  philosophical  and  spiritual  significance. 
No  living  man  is  more  capable  of  doing  this  thsn  Dr.  M*I^od  Csmphell, 
for  no  living  man,  probably,  surpasses  him  in  keen  discernment,  subtle 
discriminstion,  and  intuitive  spiritual  apprehennion. 

He  deals,  therefore,  with  the  errors  of  the  Eeal  Presence,  and  of  eveiy 
Sacramentarian  modification  of  it,  in  their  essence;  and,  laying  hold  of 
great  spiritual  priuciplea,  he  throws  a  flood  of  light  from  various  passages 
of  Scripture,  and  from  the  admitted  principles  and  consciousness  of  tne 
spiritual  life,  upon  the  true  attitude  ana  significance  of  the  Sacramentarian 
position,  and  clearly  exhibits  the  dogma  of  the  Beal  Presence  as  the 
necessary  antagonist  of  simple  feeding  upon  Christ  aa  the  Bread  of  Life- 
Dr-  Campbell's  book  will  make  a  demand  upon  the  earnest  attention  of 
his  resders.  His  style  is  not  the  most  luciu,  and  his  argument  is  oUsrn 
both  profound  and  subtle,  although,  to  those  who  master  it,  it  will,  we 
think,  be  most  conclusive. 

Assuming  the  truth  atid  reality  of  the  things  of  Christ,  he  addreseea 
himself  with  the  absorbing  faith  and  earnestness  of  an  old  Hebrew  prophet 
to  the  spiritual  oonsciouaneai  of  religious  men;  and  in  the  light  of  itt  aa 
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iiL^tructed  by  Si-ripLare,  he  eudea?oura  to  Bet  forth  the  relations  of  the 
Sapper  of  the  Lord  to  the  nurture  of  spiritual  life  in  the  soul.  He  first 
denies  that  the  discourse  in  John  yi.,  in  which  our  Lord  speaks  of  him- 
self as  the  Bread  of  Life,  has  anj  prophetic  reference  to  the  Lord's  Supper ; 
and  lays  down  the  general  principle  that,  there  and  elsewhere,  Christ  i^^ 
simply  affirming  the  great  truth  toat  He  is  the  source  of  spiritual  life  to 
the  world.  In  the  parable  of  the  ride  and  the  branches,  this  is  represented 
by  an  analogy  drawn  from  regetable  life — the  branches  deriving  their  sap 
from  the  vine.  In  the  Sixth  of  John,  this  is  represented  by  the  analogy  of 
animal  life— the  soul  partaking  of  Him  as  its  food  ;  the  relation  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  to  this  participation  is  simply  the  same  as  the  relation  of 
preaching,  or  of  any  other  presentation  of  truth.  The  doctrine  of  the  Beal 
Presence  makes,  he  says,  a  distinct  and  incongruous  demand  upon  our 
faith ;  instead  of  faith  in  Christ  as  a  source  of  spiritual  life,  faith  in  a 
mysterious  miracle  is  demanded,  which  is  related  to  the  nurture  of  our 
spiritual  life  only  indirectly.  Thus,  Dr.  Campbell  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence  is  really  antagonistic  to  the  simple 
nurture  of  the  spiritual  life  by  faith  in  Christ ;  while  the  communion  service, 
as  an  emblem  of  the  feeding  on  Christ  of  the  spiritual  soul,  is  the  highest 
incitement  and  help  to  faith ;  the  reality,  couched  under  the  figures 
eating  the  flesh  and  drinking  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  Man.  being  explained 
by  our  Lord's  own  words,  *  My  meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  Him  that  sent 
'Me,'  viz.,  the  complete  submission  of  the  will  to  Him — just  as  he,  so  to 
speak,  transmuted  the  life  of  (he  Father  by  obedience,  so  as  to  '  liye  by 
'nim/  so  we  transmute  His  life  by  obedience,  and  live  by  Him.  On 
this  ground  he  argues  against  all  forms  of  the  Baal  Pretence  in  tl.o 
Eucharist,  as  presenting  a  mystery,  and  making  that  an  object  of 
faith,  instead  of  presenting  a  simple  means  of  carrying  the  heart  of 
faith  direct  to  the  spirituid  Christ.  A  mystery,  as  such,  he  says,  hss 
no  claim  upon  us,  no  spiritual  power,  but  the  reycrse,  unless  we  are  to 
exalt  darkness  above  light.  We  cannot  speak  of  his  profound  and  cogent 
remarks  on  the  hard  logical  Protestant  teaching  of  justification  by  faith  on 
the  other  hand,  as  if  it  were  logically  disiinj^uishable  from  life  m  Christ, 
Christ,  he  says,  gives  us  not  merely  permission  to  come  to  God,  but  power. 
'  A.n  intellectual  substitute  for  the  life  of  Cbrist  is  not  less  fatal  than  a 
'  material  substitute.'  This  is  the  antithesis  of  Transubstantiation.  Just, 
however,  as  a  Bomanist  would  demur  to  some  of  his  positions  and  infe- 
rences in  respect  of  the  latter,  so  a  Protestant  would  in  respect  of  the 
former ;  whilst,  perhaps,  both  would  accept  the  great  central  doctrine  of 
the  book — that  Christ  himself  is  the  true  and  only  life  of  the  soul ;  the 
only  question  is  as  to  the  media  of  it.  We  can  onljr  commend  to  our 
readers  this  profound  and  introspective  little  work  as  fuller  of  the  seeds 
of  things,  and  more  vitally  nfi^ecting  the  thought  of  the  day,  than  many 
yolaminons  treatises. 

MortMl   Uses  of  Dark    Things,    By  Hokacb  Bushnkij,   D.D. 
London :  Strahan  &  Co. ;  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 

No  thoughtful  student  of  the  theology  of  the  day  will  willingly  neglect 
to  make  himself  acquainted  with  a  book  of  Dr.  BashneU'd.  A  strong, 
fearless,  although  a  somewhat  wayward  thinker,  he  attacks  the  abstrusest 
problems  of  the  age,  drawn  to  them  by  that  fascination  which  difficulty 
always  exerts  upon  the  athlete ;  and  lie  always  aims,  not  without  reve- 
rence, but  with  still  more  of  boldness,  to  penetrate  to  their  most  secret 
place*    His  thought  does  not,  like  that  or  some  of  whom  we  have  had  to 
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speak,  ran  on  parallel  lines  alongside  of  difficnlties ;  it  is  directed  npon 
them  at  right  angles.  All  that  can  be  done  by  a  tour  de  fbrce^  he  does- 
Others,  perhaps,  by  a  more  subtle  method,  might  do  more ;  for  problems 
that  will  not  yield  to  force,  will  often  yield  to  patient  sap.  But  there  is 
always  intellectual  satisfaction  in  following  Dr.  Bushnell.  He  never 
evades  a  difScnlty ;  he  always  goes  right  at  it,  and  carries  you  as  far  as 
he  can.  Sometimes  you  feel  that  the  last  word  has  been  spoken,  and 
that  yon  stand  face  to  face  with  the  insoluble ;  at  other  times,  you  feel 
that  more  might  possibly  be  said ;  but  you  always  feel  that  Dr.  Bushnell 
has  said  all  that  he  can  say.  His  tnought,  moreover,  is  singularly 
subtle ;  a  very  knight-errant  of  theology,  he  goes  chiefly  into  by-ways 
to  seek  adventures,  and  to  effect  deliverance  for  imprisoned  thought. 

His  style,  too,  is  like  his  thought ;  it  is  forcible,  out  somewhat  rough 
and  reckless.  No  file  is  ever  employed  upon  it.  Like  a  man  determined 
to  carry  a  barricade,  he  picks  out  of  the  heap  of  words  before  him  any  that 
oomes  first,  the  more  knotty  and  angular  the  better.  Sometimes  he  gets 
hold  of  a  queer  conglomerate,  that  makes  the  philologist  wince;  at  other 
times,  respectable  nouns  are  made  to  do  active  but  illicit  duty  as  verbs. 
So  with  illustrations:  any  broken  piece  of  glass,  that  can  in  any  way  be 
used  as  a  prism,  is  maae  use  of.  Sometimes  the  nstural  vigour  and 
fervour  of  his  imagination  will  lift  him  into  a  rhythmical  strain  of  great 
eloquence  and  beauty,  only,  perhaps,  some  gross  barbarism  will  lie  in  the 
midst  of  it,  like  a  mountain  boulder  in  a  beautiful  meadow.  If  Dr. 
Bushnell  would  only  elaborate  his  thoughts  into  exact  relations,  and  his 
style  into  patient  beauty,  he  might  produce  in  theological  science  some 
great  work  which  posterity  would  not  willingly  let  die. 

This  is  a  volume  of  miscellanies,  purposely,  Dr.  Bushnell  tells  us, 
thrown  together  without  order,  althongn  they  might, he  thinks,  have  easily 
been  constructed  as  an  essay.  Dr.  Bushnell  rightly  thinks  that  treatises 
of  Natural  Theology,  in  their  '  argument  from  design,'  have  generally 
limited  it  to  cosmical  design,  and  maintains  that  the  true  argument  from 
design  should  respect  moral  uses  as  the  final  cause  of  things.  Concern- 
ing many  phenomena  and  appointments  of  Nature,  no  account  is  to  be 
^ven  apart  from  moral  uses.  On  this  principle.  Dr.  BushneU  discourses 
m  separate  and  otherwise  disconnected  papers,  on  '  Night  and  Sleep/ 

*  Physical  Pain,*  *  Daneer,' '  Non-Intercourse  between  Worlds,'  •  Winter,' 

•  Insanity,'  *  Plague,'  'Things  Unsightly  and  Disgusting,'  *  The  Sea,'  etc. 
— sixteen  pepers  in  all.  We  cannot,  of  course,  comment  upon  them 
separately,  although  each  is  full  of  suggestiveness.  We  can  only  say, 
generally,  that  papers  more  vigorous,  ingenious,  penetrating,  suggestive, 
and  original,  in  ooth  the  sober  and  the  erratic  sense  of  the  term, 
it  would  bo  difficult  to  find.  In  none  of  his  books  has  he  thrown  out 
more  vigorous  and  fruitful  thoughts.  If  he  has  not  solved  the  mysteries 
he  has  discussed,  he  has  brought  to  bear  upon  them  more  light  than 
most  men,  and  has  done  more  to  reconcile  us  to  their  impenetraolenesa. 

The  Oospel  and  Modem  Ltfe  :  Sermons  on  some  of  the  Difficulties 
of  the  Lay.  With  a  Preface  on  a  Recent  Phase  of  Deism. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  Llewelyn  Davies,  M.A.  London :  Mao- 
millan  &  Co. 

Mr.  Davies'  sermons  are  apparently  miseellaneous  in  character,  but 
they  have  been  selected  with  a  view  or  meeting  some  of  the  intellectual 
dimoultiei  which  certain  cultured  men  feel  in  the  reception  of  super- 
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natural  Christianity.  '  The  Kingdom  of  Christ  and  the  World,  '  Christ 
and  Modern  Knowledge/  '  Humanity  and  the  Trinity,  '  Nature/ 
'  Beligion/  'the  Conscienoe/  'Human  Cforruption/  '  Common  Worship/ 
'  Preaching/  '  Giving  by  Calculation/  &c.,  are  titles  of  discourses  which 
fhould  touch  the  deepest  and  nearest  things  of  our  life.  Nor  does 
Mr.  Daries  altogether  fail  in  touching  them;  but  he  does  so  in  that 
oblique  and  incomplete  way  with  which  readers  of  Mr.  Maurice  are  so 
familiar.  He  often  puts  his  hand  upon  the  principle  which  would  furnish 
the  true  solution.  Me  often  points  his  finger  in  the  direction  in  which 
demonstration  lies.  He  is  often  suggestive ;  always  cultured,  thoughtful, 
spiritual,  and  earnest ;  but  we  feel  at  the  close  of  every  sermon  that  a 

great  deal  more  remains  to  be  done  than  he  has  done  for  us.  He  shows  us 
ow  he  thinks  the  thing  might  be  done,  but  does  not  do  it  There 
is  a  lack  of  directness,  conclusiveness,  and  power ;  we  never  feel  that 
the  question  is  done  with,  conclusively  settlea  for  ever ;  and  sometimes 
we  feel  that  the  conclusion  to  be  reached  is  not  necessarily  that  of  Mr. 
Davies,  and  that  he  has  really  assumed  what  he  should  have  proved. 
For  instance,  Mr.  Davies  says  '  the  highest  act  of  worship  is  the  join- 
*  ing  in  the  communion  of  tlie  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,'  a  dictum  which 
a  Saoramentarian  would  endorse,  because  he  believes  in  a  real  presence 
of  Christ  to  be  adored  in  it.  But  Mr.  Davies,  who  is  not  a  Sacramen- 
tarian,  gives  us  no  reason  for  the  dictum  ;  and,  apart  from  some  recog- 
nition of  the  '  Beal  Presence,'  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  that,  save 
indirectly,  the  communion  of  the  Lord's  table  is  an  act  of  worship  at  all. 
Of  course  every  realization  of  Christ  leads  to  worship ;  but  the  act  of 
communion  is  not  so  much  worship  as  that  which  leads  to  it.  It  is 
something  more  tiian  worship  ;  it  is  fellowship.  It  is  characteristic  of 
Mr.  Davies  thus  to  slide  off  Trom  the  final  grapple  with  a  question.  He 
says  good  true  things  about  it,  but  he  does  not,  as  Dr.  Bushnell  does, 
penetrate  to  the  heart  of  it.  His  final  stroke  glances  aside ;  it  does  not 
drive  the  nail  home. 

Let  us  thank  him,  however,  as  we  do  very  heartily,  for  the  very  able 
introduction  to  his  volume,  in  which  he  declares  open  war,  as  all  earnest 
believers  in  Christianity  must,  with  the  Deism  of  the  Pall  Mall  Oazette, 
as  represented  by  the  tone  of  that  paper  generally,  and  notably  by  one  or 
two  of  its  principal  writers.  The  Pall  Mall  thinks  that,  although  cer- 
tainty cannot  be  attained,  yet  certain  great  dojgmas  are  possibly  and 
even  probably  true.  It  is  probable  that  there  is  a  Divine  Being,  and 
that  tne  soul  will  live  hereafter,  and  that  virtue  and  vice  will  meet  with 
their  desert  It  thinks  that  people  may  not  unreasonably  shape  their 
lives  on  the  assumption  that  these  things  may  be  true  ;  but  it  will  guard 
itself  against  assuming  their  certainty,  and  considers  that  beyond  these  all 
theology  is  evil ;  and  that  they  who  base  their  conduct  upon  it  are  foolish. 
To  this  contingent  Deism,  Mr.  Davies  opposes — not  historical  evidences, 
however  conclusive;  these,  he  says,  are  not  the  arguments  by  which 
Christians  of  the  firmest  faith  are  most  powerfully  moved,  but  the  facts 
of  the  religious  consciousness — the  conscious  way  in  which  God  mani- 
fests Himself  to  religious  faith  and  love — the  experience  of  the  inner 
life.  Those  who  will  not  test  Christianity  in  this  way  do  .not  refute  its 
evidence ;  they  simply  remain  outside  the  question.  To  a  man  who 
receives  Christ  into  nis  heart,  Christianity  is  certain.  The  argument  is 
conclusive,  as  is  proved  by  the  practical  faith  and  life  of  the  Christian 
Church.  So  long  as  Christianity  does  produce  its  indisputable  religious 
facts,  no  metaphysical  refutation  of  its  truth  is  possible. 
We  fcb^nk  Mr.  Davies  very  heartily  for  a  protest  which  all  who  attach 
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authoritatire  value  to  Chrittianity  or  to  supernatural  rerelation  wiU  feel  to 
be  necessary.  There  is  no  peril  to  religious  faith  greater  just  now  thma 
that  which  the  sceptical  cynicism  of  the  Pall  Mall  represents. 

La  Religion.     Par  Vacherot. 

Lettres  eur  la  Religion.     R^ponse  k  M.  Vacherot.    Par  le  PiRB 
Gratky.     Paris:  1869. 

Since  the  appearance  of  Benan's  *Llfe  of  Jesus,'  no  publication  baa 
excited  so  mucn  attention  in  France  as  M.  Vacherot's  work  on  '  Beligion/ 
It  certainly  has  not  acquired  the  popularity  of  Benan's  elegant  but  super- 
ficial  production ;  it  does  not  sell  by  the  thousand ;  but  it  has  left  a  much 
deeper  furrow  in  its  track.  Its  style  lacks  the  graceful  sentimentality  of 
M.  xtenan ;  it  is  masculine,  nervous,  clear,  and  rivid.  Few  writers  are 
so  apt  as  M.  Vacherot  in  the  use  of  philosophical  language,  or  employ  it 
with  equal  ease  end  precision.  His  stvle  is  perfecUy  transparent ;  he 
does  not  mask  his  abuse  with  flattery  {  he  does  not  carry  on  nis  warfare 
like  the  besieger  who  works  underground.    There  is  a  aind  of  religioua 

Solemic  which  brings  to  mind  the  perfidy  of  Catherine  de  Medicis»  who 
estroyed  her  enemies  by  infusing  poison  into  their  dainties ;  but  H. 
Vadierot  is  not  of  this  class ;  he  boldly  shows  himself  the  enemy  of 
Christianity,  while  he  evinces  sincere  respect  for  his  opponents.  He 
attaoks  without  hesitation  the  idea  of  God,  at  least  of  a  true,  living, 
personal  God,  and  pretends  that,  in  renouncing  this  notion,  humanity 
will  but  have  abanaoned  its  vainest  illusion.  Already,  in  his  book  on 
metaphysics  and  science,  M.  Vacherot  had  developed  this  singular  theory, 
that  the  notion  of  God  is  confounded  with  that  of  an  ideal,  and  that  it 
loses  all  its  sublimity  as  soon  as  it  is  brought  into  the  category  of 
realities.  Consequently.  God  is  only  an  abstraotion — a  iioa-ezistenee ; 
nevertheless,  it  is  after  the  model  of  this  non-existence  that  the  universe 
has  been  formed,  and  towards  it  that  it  is  ever  gravitating,  as  the  needle 
to  the  Pole«  Strange  power  of  a  non-existence  I  We  have  here  some- 
thing more  astoundinif  than  the  Christisn  dogma  of  a  world  created  out 
of  nothing ;  it  is  nothmg  itself,  making,  modelling  the  world!  M^sterv 
on  mystery  I  the  idea  of  creation  bv  the  will  of  a  personal  God  w  infi- 
nitely more  eomprehensible  than  M.  Vacherot's  theory  ;  and  yet  it  is  to 
this  paralogism  tnat  he  is  ready  to  sacrifice  Christianity. 

The  work  is  divided  into  two  parts;  the  one  historical,  the  other 
theoretical.  In  the  former,  the  autnor  draws  with  bold  strokes  a  picture 
of  the  course  of  modem  thought.  He  has  been  jnstlv  accused  of  naving 
produced  only  a  work  of  imsgtnatiou.  from  «iiic»i  henas  excluded  everv- 
thinjj  that  would  interfere  with  his  preconcein-d  notion.  There  can  be 
nothmg  more  incomplete  and  inaccurate  than  the  part  which  he  devotee 
to  Christian  science  in  Europe.  He  takes  no  notice  of  the  elaborate 
theological  labours  of  Xeander,  Domer,  Bothe,  and  others.  To  exalt 
negative  science  he  mskes  the  attack,  and  suppresses  the  reply ; 
surely  a  very  unscientific  method  of  proceeding.  Tne  theoretical  portion 
it  extremely  feeble.  M.  VacherotV  argument  against  religion  oomes 
to  this:  every  age  has  its  own  methods  of  thought.     To  infancy  and 

iouth,  ideaa  are  presented  under  the  form  of  poetic  symbols.  Imagination 
as  at  that  period  a  preponderating  influence;  when  the  mmd  has 
attained  maturity,  it  easts  away  this  gay  vestment  of  sj-mbol,  and  seiaes 
the  simple  idea  in  all  its  nakedness.  It  is  the  same  with  humanity  i  in 
its  eariV  youth  it  could  not  contemplate  the  true,  the  divine,  except 
under  tne  symbolic  form  of  a  personality  resembling  itself.    The  period 
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of  maturity  hu  now  succeeded  that  of  dream  and  enthusiasm.  The 
divine  is  liberated,  disengaged  frcm  its  envelope,  and  is  redaced  to  the 
simplicity  of  an  eternal  ideal.  Humanity  has  lost  nothing  by  this  trans- 
formation, which  has  supplanted  religion  by  philosophy — a  method 
distinguished  by  M.  Yacherot  as  psychological.  We  can  find  no  other 
proof  brought  to  sustain  his  system  except  this  comparison  between  the 
ages  of  man  and  the  epochs  of  the  race.  He  is  clearly  content  with  the 
most  superficial  analysis  of  the  religious  sentiment,  as  it  is  presented  not 
only  in  the  individual,  but  in  the  ma9S.  Surely  it  includes  many  other 
elements  besides  the  simple  notion  of  the  ideal ;  but  our  author  passes 
by  in  utter  siJence  the  ideas  of  pardon,  repentance,  and  holiness.  Much 
has  been  said  about  that  portion  of  the  work  which  characterizes  the 
rationalistic  tendency  of  French  Protestantism.  It  is  in  vain  that  he 
lavishes  on  it  marks  of  his  sympathy.  He  none  the  less  inflicts  on  it  a 
mortal  blow  when  he  shows  that,  if  it  continues  to  follow  its  present 
declining  course,  it  must  inevitably  arrive  at  sheer  negation,  not  even 
retaining  the  idea  of  Grod — that  last  spar  of  the  wreck  which  must  perish 
with  all  the  otiier  doctrines  that  have  been  thrown  overboard. 

The  Liberal  Protestant  journals  accept  M.  Vacherot's  eulogiums,  while 
they  decline  to  endorse  his  conclusions ;  but  this  choice  is  not  open  to 
them.  Their  cause  will  not  recover  from  the  effect  of  such  commenda- 
tions as  he  has  bestowed  on  them ;  while  it  plainly  indicates  the  fatal  issue 
to  which  their  principles  must  drive  them.  He  has  pointed  out  with 
much  force  how  untenable  is  the  pretence  of  those  who  wish  to  remain 
and  to  rule  within  the  domain  of  the  Church,  after  they  have  rejected 
the  basis  on  which  it  stands.  An  imperious  logioi  more  potent  than  their 
treacherous  policy,  forces  them  on  to  extremes  which  must  render  their 
position  absurd  and  untenable. 

LeM  LeitreM  tur  la  Religion,  by  Pdre  Gartry,  are  written  in  reply  to 
M.  Vacherot.  They  exhibit  the  well-known  powers  of  the  illustrious 
apologist — his  enthusiasm,  his  eloquence,  his  learning,  and  his  sincerity. 
Uis  attack  is  extremely  powerful ;  he  convicts  his  opponent  of  flagrant 
inaccuracy  in  his  criticisms  on  the  text  of  the  Gospels,  as  well  as  in  his 
appreciation  of  the  various  contemporary  systems  of  religious  thought. 
With  equal  ability  and  justice  he  brings  out  the  contradictory  character 
of  M.  Vacherot's  pretence  at  maintaining  faith  in  the  God,  whom  ho 
reduces  to  a  mere  concept  of  the  mind.  P^re  Gartry  appears  vastly 
more  feeble  when  he  attempts  to  defend  Catholic  science,  and  tries 
to  clear  it  from  the  reproach  of  settling  everything  by  an  appeal  to 
authority.  ^Nevertheless,  his  reply  is,  on  the  whole,  excellent  and 
incisive. 

Exposition  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mounts  drawn  from  the  Writings 
of  8t»  Augustine,  With  Observations,  and  an  Introductory 
Essay  on  his  Merits  as  an  Interpreter  of  Holy  Scripture. 
By  KiCHARD  Cheneyix  Trench,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of 
Dublin.     Third  Edition.     Revised.     London:   Macmulan. 

Biblical  students  will  be  glad  to  possess  this  revised  edition  of  Dr. 
Trench's  excellent  book,  first  published  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  It 
is  not  a  translation  of  Augustme's  formal  exposition  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  but  an  attempt  to  draw  together,  from  the  whole  of  hia 
writings,  what  he  has  written  in  elucidation  of  it.  The  words  are  veiy 
largely  Dr.  Trench's,  giving  the  sense  of  what  Augustine  says.  Augus- 
tine is  more  spoken  of  than  quoted ;  and  great  service  is  done  when  in  a 
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work  like  this  hia  great  penetrftting  power,  eritied  aoamen,  and  mar* 
rellouB  sagacity  are  presented  to  English  readers.  Numerous  as  are  the 
commentaries  upon  this  important  Scripture,  there  is  not  one  that  in  all 
the  great  qualities  of  exposition  transcends  Uiia. 

Le  ProbKme  du  Mai  Sept  Diseours.  Par  Erkbst  Navillb. 
Paris:  Cherbuliez.     1869. 

These  seren  sermons  are  a  sequel  to  two  rolumea— the  one  entitled 

*  Life  Eternal/  and  the  other'  the  HeaTenlr  Father' — which  hare  alreadf 
proceeded  from  the  same  author.  M.  Narille  thus  erects  stage  after 
stage  of  a  rast  apologetic  monument,  or,  so  to  speak,  a  citadel  of  solid 
granite,  well  adapted  to  oonfront  the  assaults  of  contemporary  infidelity. 
Although  these  were  spoken  sermons,  they  are  by  no  means  superfietaL 
Difficulties  are  boldly  oonfronted,  and  tne  exquisite  clearness  of  the 
exposition  does  not  in  any  degree  detract  from  the  depth  of  the  thought. 
It  IS  a  great  mistake  to  confound  obscurity  of  expression  with  affluence 
of  thought.  The  obsure  is  often  vague  and  indefinite.  The  hrouillard 
which  hides  the  landscape  is  but  a  thin  vapour,  but  it  conceals  •▼^ry- 
thing  beyond.  These  sermons  on  the  origin  of  evil  combat  a  supreme  difi- 
cuUy  of  religion  and  a  chief  perplexity  concerning  the  Divine  ^vemment. 
The  eloquent  preacher  does  not  attempt  to  conceal  it ;  he  bnngs  us  face 
to  face  with  this  Gordian  knot  of  our  destiny,  which  was  woven,  aa 
Pascal  expresses  it,  in  the  abyss  of  the  Fall.  He  does  not  cut  it  with  a 
stroke  of  his  sword,  by  referring  it  to  an  authoritative  system,  which 
could  have  no  influence  upon  those  who  are  not  prejudiced  in  its  favour. 
Following  his  purely  philosophical  system,  he  presents  to  us  the  Chriatiaii 
solution  as  he  would  offer  any  other,  simply  ssking  for  it  a  candid 
examination,  free  from  preconceived  dislike.  The  most  interesting 
portion  of  this  admirable  work  touches  on  that  mysterious  yet  veritable 
tie  which  binds  together  all  the  sons  of  men,  and  unites  them  to  one 
common  stem,  as  the  branches  of  a  tree  to  its  trunk.  It  is  impossible  for 
us,  in  so  brief  a  notice,  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  such  a  work  aa  this. 
It  must  be  read  and  pondered,  in  order  to  estimate  its  full  value. 

Invocation  of  Bainh  and  AngeU;  compiled  from  Greek,  English, 
and  Latin  Sources,  for  the  use  of  Members  of  the  Church 
of  England.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Orby  Shiplet.  London : 
Longmans  &  Co. 

Mr.  Shipley  and  hia  frienda  are  determined  that  there  shall  be  no  mis* 
take  respecting  the  purpose  of  himself  and  his  party  to  restore  to  the 
Episcopal  Church  every  vestige  of  Bomish  superstition  which  the  Befor- 
mat  ion  swept  away.  Whatever  may  be  said  against  them,  they  cannot  be 
accused  of  cowardice  or  duplicity.  Mr.  Shipley  avows  that  toe  doctrine 
of  reserve,  which  was  expedient  at  the  beginning  of  the  Traetarian  move- 
ment, ia  now  openly  abandoned. 

Here  are  litanies  of  *  Angels,'  the  '  Holy  Apostles,'  the  <  Blessed  Virgin,' 
and '  All  saints,'  in  which  they  are  personslly  and  directly  implored  to 
<prav  for  us.'  Mr.  Shipley  ia  not  affected  by  the  doubtful  identity  of 
Bapnael,  for  instance,  whom  he  invokes  on  the  strength  of  the  apoerv- 
phal  legend  of  Tobit    *  O  Kaphael,  who  restoredst  sight  to  Tobit  i  pray 

*  for  us.  He  is  ouite  sure,  too,  that  Baphael  *  drove  away  the  evil  spirit 
'  from  Sarah,'  ana  on  that  ground  he  is  invoked  to  '  pray  for  us.'  Gabriel 
is  identified  aa  'descending  with  Asariah  and  his  companions  into  the 
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'  fiimaee/  and  it  therefore  to  '  pray  for  ui/  The  angel  who  wrestled  with 
Jaeob  it  not  identified,  but  he  u  inroked  aa  '  Thou  who  touchedat  him  on 
'  the  hollow  of  the  thigh.' 

The  formula  of  invocation  for  Marj  ia  '  Bleaaed  Mary,  Mother  of  GK>d, 
'ever  Tttvin,'  Matt  i.  26  notwithstanding.  The  'Holy  Innocents'  killed 
by  Herod  are  invoked  to '  pray  for  us ;'  so  are '  Holy  Aiidrew/  *  Holy  Mat- 
'  thias/  '  Holy  Mark/  and  the  rest  of  the  Apostles,  little  and  great ;  the 
doubt  about  the  identity  of  Bartholomew  being  left  unsolved.  The  litany 
of  the  Apostles  founds  an  invocation  upon  every  historic  allusion  to  them 
in  the  OospelB,'. which  is  intolerably  tedious,  and  if,  without  irreverence,  we 
may  say  so,  painfully^  suggestive  of  the  structure  of '  the  house  that  Jack 
'  built.'  Even  the  things  done  and  spoken  to  them  are  cited ;  for  instanoCf 
'  O  ye  holy  Apostles,  whose  feet,  supper  beins  ended,  the  Lord  Jesus  began 
'  to  wash,  and  to  wipe  them  with  tne  towel  wherewith  He  was  girded; 
'pray  for  us,'  and  so  on  for  one  hundred  and  sixteen  sentences,  in  which 
tne  ulogicalness  is  as  intolerable  as  the  superstition.  In  addition  to  this, 
each  individual  history  of  the  principid  Apostles  is  turned  into  a  separate 
litany.  All  the '  Holy  Monks  and  Hermits '  are  also  invoked  to '  pray  for 
us.'  *  Thecla,  eminent  among  women.'  Mary  is  invoked  to  '  drive  away 
'  from  the  soul  all  sadness  and  grief,  and  to  bestow  the  reflection  needful 
'  to  fulfil  the  Divine  pleasure.'    The  *  Guardian  Angel '  is  thus  addressed, 

*  Lastly,  I  protest,  O  most  faithful  Guardian,  that  I  leave  thee  executor 
'  of  this  my  last  will.  I  desire  thee  to  procure  for  me  these  naces  from 
'  God ; — First,  that  I  mav  not  depart  this  life  until  duly  fortified  with  all 
'  the  sacraments  of  the  Church ; — Secondly,  that  out  of  the  abundant  tears 
'  and  sighs  which  came  forth  from  Christ  Jesus  during  the  three  hours 
'  He  hung  upon  the  cross,  I  may  gain  but  one,  throush  the  virtue  and 

*  efficacy  of  which  I  may  mitigate  Uie  tearful  groans  and  sobs  of  my  heart 
'  which  will  afflict  me  at  the  hour  of  my  death ;  and  that  the  most  sweet 
'  Mother  of  my  Lord  may  vouchsafe  to  me  but  one  of  those  looks  which 
'  she  directed  irom  under  the  cross  towards  the  face  of  her  well-loved  Son,' 
Ac.  We  hardly  know  whether  we  feel  the  most  profound  contempt  for 
this  drivelling  nonsense  in  the  form  of  devotion,  or  indignation  that  a 
clergyman  of  the  Pkotestant  Church,  endowed  by  the  nation,  should  put 
it  forth  with  impunity.  Mr.  Shiplev  does  two  daring  thinss :  he  sets 
himself,  after  the  manner  of  his  school,  with  the  aid  of  Bishop^rechin,  to 
prove  respecting  the  Twenty-second  Article  that  white  is  black ;  and  in 
colloquies  between  the  Divine  Lord  and  an  imaginaiy  disciple,  he  dares 
to  put  into  the  lips  of  the  former  words  justifying  this  pernicious  non- 
sense. 

La  Vraie  Libert^.     Quatre  Discoors.     Par  E.  De  PRBSSEifsi. 
Paris :  Meymeis.     1869. 

The  titles  of  these  discourses  reveal  their  aim,  which  is  clearly  brought 
out  in  the  introduction  with  which  the  volume  opens.  They  are  '  The 
Liberator,'  *  The  True  Liberty  of  Thought,'  *  The  True  Liberty  of  Feeling 
and  Will,'  *  The  Liberty  of  the  Church.' 

The  author  sets  himself  clearly  to  expound  what  he  understands  by 
true  liberty.  In  his  view,  it  implies  two  conditions — free  choice,  without 
which  we  cannot  be  moral  beings,  and  choice  of  the  good  which  makes  us 
partakers  of  the  Divine  life.  Thus  understood,  it  may  be  defined  as  the 
voluntary  accomplishment  of  our  highest  destiny.  Having  established 
the  point  that  all  true  liberty  is  the  result  of  redemption,  M.  De  Pressens^ 
shows  the  way  in  which  Cluristianity  consecrates  the  true  freedom  of  our 
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■piritiial  faculties  and  fchose  of  sanctified  humanity.  These  discoanefl 
trench,  necessarily,  on  many  of  the  grayest  misunderstanding  now  rife 
amongst  us,  and  this,  which  is  their  most  striking  characteristic,  giyes 
them  a  strong  liying  interest. 

The  Son  of  Man :  Discouraen  on  th£  Humanity  of  Jesus  Christ. 
By  Frank  Coulin,  D.D.     London :  Hodder  &  Stoughton. 

Dr.  Coulin  is  a  minister  of  the  National  Church  of  Geneya.  Stimulated, 
apparently,  by  Benan's  *  Vic  de  Jesus,'  he  preached  these  iiye  discourses 
on  the  humanity  of  Jesus.  Starting  from  the  simple  fact  of  His  human 
existence,  and  accepting  as  true  the  Gospel  biographies  of  Him,  he  con- 
structs the  argument  from  the  human  to  the  divine,  which,  in  the  '  Christ 
'  of  History,'  Dr.  Young  builds  up  with  such  unanswerable  force.  His 
first  discourse  treats  of  the  historical  characteristics  of  our  Lord's 
humanity ;  the  second,  of  His  unique  moral  perfection ;  the  third,  of  the 
sufferings  and  immolation  which  His  holiness  brought  upon  Him  in  a 
world  of  sin ;  the  fourth,  of  His  historic  resurrection ;  and  tne  fifth,  of  His 
assumption  of  regal  power.  An  essay  on  the  teaching  of  Jesus  is  added. 
Dr.  Coulin's  discourses  are  ingenious,  yivacious,  and  French ;  the  argu- 
ment is  acute  and  cogent ;  the  style  fresh,  and  often  beautiful,  even  in 
translation.  We  cordially  commend  this  little  yolume  as  a  not  unworthy 
companion  of  Fressens^'s  more  ample  reply  to  Benan. 

• 

Meister  JEckhart,  der  Mystiker,  Zur  Oeschichte  der  Religibsen 
Speculation  in  Deutschland  (Master  Eckhart,  the  Mystic. 
A  Contribution  to  the  History  of  Religious  Speculation  in 
Germany).  Von  Adoi.f  Lasson.  Berlin  :  Wilhelm  Hertz. 
London  :  Asher  &  Co.    1869. 

Eclchart  was,  perhaps,  the  greatest  of  the  German  mystics;  though, 
until  the  publication  of  his  works  by  Franz  Pfeiffer,  the  editor  of 
the  'Theologia  Germanica,'  little  was  known  of  him,  or,  at  all  eyente,  his 
importance  was  not  duly  estimated.  In  1864,  two  works  on  him  appeared, 
one  by  Heidrich,  the  other  by  Joseph  Bach;  and  now  Dr.  Lasson, 
who  was  not  satisfied  with  what  his  predecessors  had  accomplished,  pub- 
lishes  another.  So  far  as  a  cursory  examination  enables  us  to  form  an 
opinion,  the  last-mentioned  writer  has  produced  a  most  interesting, 
readable,  and  careful  account  of  £ckhart,  his  life  and  teachings.  Eck- 
hart's  German  is  rendered,  as  was  necessary,  into  modem  German.  The 
treatise  is  diyided  into  the  following  sections :  Introduction,  on  the 
Value  and  Nature  of  Mysticism  ;  Life  ofEckhart  (born  before  1260,  died 
about  1328) ;  Doctrine  of  Eckhart— the  Soul ;  Substantial  Essence  and 
its  Beyelation  ;  the  Union  of  the  Soul  with  God ;  the  Moral  Life  ;  Beye* 
lation  and  Church.  No  one  can  read  this  work  without  being  conyinced, 
with  Dr.  Lasson,  that  Tauler,  Suso,  Busbroeck,  and  the  author  of  the 
'  Theologia  Germanica/  were  indebted  to  Eckhart  for  their  most  dis- 
tinctiye  thoughts.  If  space  allowed,  we  should  haye  been  glad  to  give 
our  readers  a  few  extracts  from  Eckhart  himself,  and  to  refer  to  i)r. 


'  finite,  and  of  the  finite  in  the  infinite,  is  seen  and  specially  urged ;'  and 
with  recommending  all  who  share  the  mystic  yein  to  procure  and  read 
it  as  soon  as  possible. 
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text*.  But  the  chief  interest  of  this  rolame  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
thousandth  yolome  of  the  Tauchnitz  edition  of  English  authors.  Every 
traveller  on  the  Continent  is  familiar  with  the  sqnare,  well-printed 
▼olumes  which,  for  half  a  thaler,  have  often  supplied  him  with  our  best 
English  writers.  The  projector  of  the  series,  in  the  absence  of  copyright 
restrictions,  honourably  remitted  an  acknowledgment  to  erery  author 
whose  works  he  reprinted.  The  enterprise  was  very  successful — ^not 
only  English,  but  German  and  French  readers  largely  purchasing  the 
masterpieces  of  the  richest  literature  in  Europe.  It  soon  became  an 
honour  to  be  included  in  the  Tauchnits  series.  So  honourably  did  its 
projector  conduct  his  enterprise,  and  so  great  was  the  benefit  to  Ger- 
many, that  the  King  of  Saxony  ennobled  him,  and  for  some  years  he  has 
been  Baron  Bernhard  Tauchnits.  Through  him,  English  works  have 
attained  a  circulation  and  a  fame  all  over  the  world;  and,  we  pre- 
sume, instead  of  injuring  the  pecuniary  interests  of  authors,  he  has  ad- 
vanced them.  It  IS  creditable  to  his  religious  feeling  that  he  should 
have  resolved,  for  the  thousandth  volume  of  his  issues,  to  print  this 
beautiful  edition  of  the  English  New  Testament ;  which,  we  trust,  will  find 
its  way  into  thousands  of  English  homes,  and  especially  into  the  hamds  of 
village  preaehers  and  school  teachers. 

Dean  Alford  has  revised  and  corrected  the  authorised  version,  while 
dinging  reverentially  to  its  matchless  form,  which  has  for  English  ears 
the  music  of  silver  bells.  He  has  done  this,  moreover,  in  the  light  of 
the  text  which  he  has  himself  elaborated.  He  justifies  tiiose  changes  in 
the  translation  which  are  due  to  a  new  reading  of  the  text,  by  anpending 
the  assurance  of  the  support  given  to  them  by  the  oldest  MSS.  or 
oldest  authorities,  or  both.  Occasionally,  he  also  implies  that  another 
reading  is  strongly  sustained  by  the  MSS.,  although  he  has  not  admitted 
it  into  his  text  or  his  translation.  A  portion  of  this  work  has  been 
long  before  the  public,  in  the  translation  of  the  Gospel  of  John  and 
of  several  of  the  Epistles  by  '  five  cler^men,'  and  Dean  Alford 
has  to  that  extent  made  use  of  their  joint  labour,  in  which  he 
had  himself  been  a  co-operator.  The  entire  Testament  is  now  edited 
on  the  same  general  principles.  It  will  be  long  before  the  ear  will  be 
satisfied  with  changes  which,  though  more  accurate,  cannot  claim  to  be 
real  improvements.  The  felioitousness  of  some  of  the  translations  in 
the  antnorixed  version  cannot  be  easily  imitated  when  making  necessary 
modifications  of  text  or  grammar ;  and,  as  Dean  Alford  says,  '  no  new 
'  rendering  is  safe  until  it  hat  gone  through  many  brains,  and  been 
'  thoroughly  sifted  by  differing  perceptions  and  tastes.'  Dean  Alford 
has  renaered  good  service  by  this  pubhcation.  Many  passages  are  freed 
from  the  possibility  of  great  misconception,  and  numerous  obscurities 
which  were  due  to  misapprehension  by  translators  of  the  sense  of  the 
original  are  here  lighted  up.  Of  course  this  is  not  always  the  case,  for  the 
'  older  authorities'  are  not  always  the  most  perspicuous  in  their  readings ; 
and  if  we  would  have  accuracy  of  text  and  honest  interpretation,  wemav 
often  have  to  fall  back  on  deeper  mystery.  The  delicate  beauty  of  much 
of  the  fervid  imagery  of  St.  Paul  is  brought  out  by  some  very  modest 
and  inconspicuous  alterations.  Occasionally,  the  Dean's  changes  appear 
to  us  valueless  and  cacophonous,  and  they  not  infreouently  contain  trans- 
lations which  his  commentaries  lead  us  to  expect,  out  which  they  have 
notjustified. 

The  translation  of  Mr.  Ainslie  is  a  very  different  production,  and  has 
innovated  on  the  authorised  version  with  much  greater  independence. 
In  the  first  place,  the  text  of  Tischendorfs  latest  edition  or  the  New 
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TestameDt  is  closely  followed,  even  at  to  the  titlei  and  order  of  the 
books.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  made  to  precede  the  pastoral 
epistleiv,  and  the  '  Acts'  to  stand  between  '  Philemon'  and  '  James ;'  the 
general  epistles  being  placed  once  more  hj  Tischendorf  and  his 
transistor  before  the  Apocalypse  and  after  the  Pauline  epistles.  This 
translation  is  vigorous  and  original,  and  notwithstanding  the  importance 
of  ])ean  Alford's  dictum  to  which  we  have  referred,  possesses  considerable 
adyantages,  by  being  obviously  single  handed.  Ureat  effort  has  been 
made  to  secure  a  rigid  translation  of  prepositions,  articles,  and  tenses,  and 
not  unfrequently  a  force  and  beauty  are  thua  revealed  which  Dean 
Alford  has  not  ventured  upon,  e.^.,  three  or  four  little  niceties  come  oat, 
if  Mark  vi.  26,  27,  be  compared  in  the  two  translations.  In  verse  20f 
we  cannot  justify  the  'but'  aa  a  translation  of  nu,  and  it  puts  a  new 
tone  into  the  whole  verse.  There  is  no  trace  of  any  theological  bias  in 
the  translation  of  passages  which  are  of  great  importance  in  theological 
controversy.  Mr.  Ainslie  has  honestly  rendered  Tischendorfs  text,  even 
to  the  extent  of  the  extraordinary  reading  ftom€vrft  Btot  in  John  i.  18.  and 
hss  preserved  the  vocative  case  in  Hebrews  i.  o  :  '  Thv  throne,  O  Ood,'  S[c. 
He  rightly  omits  from  authentic  Scripture  1  John  v.  7,  and  also, 
in  deference  to  the  judgment  of  the  great  critict  omits  the  closing 
verses  of  Mark's  gospel.  The  celebrated  proof  text  of  some  defenders 
of  *  believers'  baptism,'  Acts  viii.  37,  is  also  excised  without  comment. 
Both  Dr.  Alford  and  Mr.  Ainslie  regard  '02,  and  not  eEOZ,  to  be 
the  true  reading  in  1  Tim.  iiL  16,  and  translate  accordingly.  The 
most  remarkable  deviation  from  the  authoriied  version  and  from  the 
textus  receptus  is  one  which  has  nothing  but  the  Codex  Sinaiticus  to  sas« 
tain  it.  Ijschendorf  has  replaced  ovror  by  row  Stow  in  Luke  viii.  40,  and 
Mr.  Ainslie  has  adopted  it,  translating  the  clause, '  all  were  expecting  the 
'  God.'  This  reading  will  help  to  bring  both  the  MS.  itself  and  Tisohen- 
dorf*s  judgment  into  disrepute.  Our  author  calls  especial  attention  to  his 
translstion  of  top  rpox^  rjjt  ytpivtmt  i^futy,  James  iii.  6.  He  renders 
this  phrase  *  the  circle  of  our  family.'  Now,  however  ingenious,  we  are 
convinced  that  this  is  too  great  a  liberty  to  take  with  rf>oxos*  and  that  saeh 
figurative  use  of  the  Greek  word  is  totally  without  support.  We  are 
sorry  that  Mr.  Ainslie,  in  his  interesting  prefsce.  has  done  something  to 
popularize  the  questionable  idea  that  the  Peschito  Syriac  givea  a  nearer 
approximation  tnan  our  Greek  Gospels  do  to  the  ipMutima  verba  of  oar 
Ix>rd'8  discourses.  We  believe  much  truth  lies  in  the  arguments  of  Hug, 
Diodati,  and  Dr.  Boberta,  that  oar  Lord  used  the  Greek  langnage  ss 
familiarly  aa  the  Aramaic.  We  hope  to  return  before  long  to  the  great 
question  of  Bible  Bevision.  Meanwhile,  we  hail  with  gratitude  these 
admirable  efforts  in  the  right  direction.  The  work  done  is  scholarly, 
honest,  reverent,  and  popular.  These  translationa  will  prepare  the  way 
for  the  great  undertaking,  bat  they  prove  to  a  demonstration  that  the 
it^t  is  not  yet  in  such  a  condition  aa  to  justify  the  preliminary  torma 
of  national  agreement. 

How  to  Study  the  New  Testament ;  the  Epistles  (Second  Section) 
and  the  Revelation,  By  IIknry  Alford^  D.D.,  Dean  of 
Canterbury.     London :  Strahan  &  Co. 

This  volume  completes  Dean  Alford's  popular  and  useful  companion  to 
the  New  Testament.  It  gives  the  information  about  aatborsnip,  tioie, 
and  place  of  writing,  &c.,  osually  given  in  prolegomena,  and  it  pointa 
oat  tae  chief  instaneee  of  wrong  or  defective  rendering— obaerving  how 
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important  or  delicate  points  have  been  missed.  It  is,  in  short,  a  popnlar 
summary  of  the  collateral  information  fj^iven  in  the  author's  larger  Greek 
Testament.  It  is  not.  perhaps,  too  much  to  say  that  a8  much  is  done  to 
help  tbe  progress  of  Biblical  study  by  popular  manuals  like  this,  addressed 
to  the  many,  as  by  more  elaborate  works  addressed  to  the  few.  Nothing, 
for  instance,  hinders  the  much-needed  revision  of  our  English  version 
more  than  popular  prejudice,  and  nothing  is  better  calculated  to  dispel  it 
than  Dean  Alford's  instances  of  mistranslation.  The  Bible,  again,  is  read 
in  grossest  religious  ignorance.  Dean  Alford  endeavours  to  interest  its 
readers  by  information  concerning  time,  place,  and  circumstance,  which 
are  the  eyes  and  gates  of  memory.  We  heartily  commend  this  valuable 
little  work. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  Critical,  Doctrinal,  and 
Homiletical,  with  special  Reference  to  Ministers  and  Students. 
By  John  Peter  Lange,  D.D.  Translated  from  the  German, 
and  Edited,  with  Additions,  original  and  selected,  by  Philip 
ScHAFF,  D.D.,  in  conjunction  with  American  Divines  of 
various  Evangelical  Denominations.  Vol.  IX.  of  the  New 
Testament,  containing  the  General  Epistles.  T.  &  T.  Clark. 
1869. 

It  should  be  understood  that  bv  the  issue  of  this  series  of  imperial  8vo 
volumes  printed  in  America,  the  Messrs.  Clark  are  intending  to  complete 
and  expand  the  English  form  of  Lange*s  Bibel-Werk,  which,  to 
some  degree,  the^  have  already  popularized  by  the  publication  in  the 
Foreign  Theological  Library  of  the  Commentary  on  the  Gt>spels  of 
Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke.  We  have  already  noticed  the  vast  apparatus 
provided  for  the  student  and  preacher  in  the  first  volume  of  the  com- 
mentary on  the  Old  Testament.  Here  is  an  instalment  of  the  New 
TcMtament  criticism.  The  nlan  is  so  extensive  and  comprehensive 
that  one  is  almost  lost  in  tne  multinlicity  of  its  details.  Wo  have 
introductions  to  each  of  the  general  Epistles.  The  English  authorized 
version  is  given  in  paragraphs,  and  is  followed  by  critical  notes  on  the  text, 
by  an  exegetical  and  critical  commentary  of  the  German  author,  and  by 
additional  elucidations  from  our  English  and  American  divines,  includmg 
large  extracts  from  Bengel's '  Gnomon*'  Besides  all  this  we  have  a  Doc- 
trinal andEthical  Commentary,  which  is  enriehed  with  quotations  from  the 
Fathers,  and  from  Anglican  and  Puritan  scholars  ;  and  finallv  there  are 
added  abundant  homiletic  hints  from  the  great  preachers  of  all  times, 
with  a  bibliographical  list  of  the  discourses  that  have  been  printed  on  any 
portion  of  the  said  paragraph ;  so  that  we  get  in  all  some  twelve  or  more 
olosely  printed  double-column  pages  to  every  few  verses.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  give  a  hasty  estimate  of  such  a  colossal  undertaking.  Drs.  Lange 
and  Oosterzee  are  the  authors  of  the  original  work  on  James's  Epistle. 
The  Epistles  of  Peter  and  Jude  are  undertaken  by  Dr.  FronmiiUer.  The 
Epistles  of  John  are  treated  bv  Dr.  Karl  Braune,,  General  Superin* 
tdudent  at  Altenburg.  The  whole  ii  translated  by  Dr.  Isidore  Mombert, 
of  Lancaster,  Philadelphia.  The  work  is  a  storehouse  of  exegetical  and 
homiletic  disquisitions,  a  library  of  reference  in  itself.  Writers  who 
have  greatly  differed  in  their  dogmatic  standpoint,  such  as  Whiston  and 
Wordsworth,  are  allowed  to  speak  for  themselves,  and  no  very  obvious 
effort  is  made  to  sum  up  doctrinal  results.  It  is  curious  that,  amid  the 
homiletic  and  doctrinal  oomments  on  that  Epistle,  Dr.  Candlish  on  the 
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Testament  is  closely  followed,  cvcd  as  to  the  titles  and  order  of  the 
books.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  made  to  precede  the  pastoral 
epistles,  and  the  *  Acts*  to  stand  between  *  Philemon*  and  *  James  ;*  the 
general  epistles  being  placed  once  more  by  Tischendorf  and  his 
translator  before  the  Apocalypse  and  after  the  Pauline  epistles.  This 
translation  is  vigorous  and  original,  and  notwithstanding  the  importance 
of  ])ean  Alford's  dictum  to  which  we  have  referred,  possesses  considerable 
advantages,  by  being  obviously  single  handed.  Great  effort  has  been 
made  to  secure  a  rigid  translation  of  prepositions,  articles,  and  tenses,  and 
not  un frequently  a  force  and  beauty  are  thus  revealed  which  Dean 
Alford  has  not  ventured  upon,  e,g,,  three  or  four  little  niceties  come  out, 
if  Mark  vi.  26,  27,  be  compared  in  the  two  translations.  In  verse  20» 
we  cannot  justify  the  'but'  as  a  translation  of  icat,  and  it  puts  a  new 
tone  into  the  whole  verse.  There  is  no  trace  of  any  theological  bias  in 
the  translation  of  passages  which  are  of  great  importance  in  theological 
controversy.  Mr.  Ainslie  has  honestly  rendered  Tischendorfs  text,  even 
to  the  extent  of  the  extraordinary  reading  fiovoytvrjs  6tos  in  John  i.  18,  and 
has  preserved  the  vocative  case  in  Hebrews  i.  8  :  *  Thy  throne,  O  Ood,  ifc. 
He  rightly  omits  from  authentic  Scripture  1  John  v.  7f  and  also, 
in  deference  to  the  judgment  of  the  great  critic,  omits  the  closing 
verses  of  Mark's  gospel.  The  celebrated  proof  text  of  some  defenders 
of  *  believers*  baptism,'  Acts  viii.  37,  is  also  excised  without  comment. 
Both  Dr.  Alford  and  Mr.  Ainslie  regard  *0S,  and  not  GEOX,  to  be 
the  true  reading  in  1  Tim.  iii.  16,  and  translate  accordingly.  The 
most  remarkable  deviation  from  the  authorized  version  and  from  the 
Uxtus  receptus  is  one  which  has  nothing  but  the  Codex  Sinaiticus  to  sos- 
tain  it.  Tischendorf  has  replaced  avrov  by  top  Q€ou  in  Luke  viii.  40,  and 
Mr.  Ainslie  has  adopted  it,  translating  the  clause, '  all  were  expecting  the 
'  God.'  This  reading  will  help  to  bring  both  the  MS.  itself  and  Tischen- 
dorfs judgment  into  disrepute.  Our  author  calls  especial  attention  to  his 
translation  of  top  rpox^p  ttjs  ytvicrctai  fjfKoVf  James  iii.  6.  He  renders 
this  phrase  *  the  circle  of  our  family.*  Now,  however  ingenious,  we  are 
convinced  that  this  is  too  great  a  liberty  to  take  with  rpoxos,  and  that  such 
figurative  use  of  the  Greek  word  is  totally  without  support.  We  are 
sorry  that  Mr.  Ainslie,  in  his  interesting  preface,  has  done  someihing  to 
popularize  the  questionable  idea  that  the  JPeschito  Syriac  gives  a  nearer 
approximation  than  our  Greek  Gospels  do  to  the  ipjtissima  verba  of  our 
Lord's  discourses.  We  believe  much  truth  lies  in  the  arguments  of  Hug, 
Diodati,  and  Dr.  Boberts,  that  our  Lord  used  the  Greek  language  as 
familiarly  as  the  Aramaic.  We  hope  to  return  before  long  to  the  great 
question  of  Bible  Bevision.  Meanwhile,  we  hail  with  gratitude  these 
admirable  efforts  in  the  right  direction.  The  work  done  is  scholarly, 
honest,  reverent,  and  popular.  These  translations  will  prepare  the  way 
for  the  great  undertaking,  but  they  prove  to  a  demonstration  that  the 
text  is  not  yet  in  such  a  condition  as  to  justify  the  preliminary  terms 
of  national  agreement. 

How  to  Study  the  New  Testament ;  the  Epistles  (Second  Section) 
and  the  Revelation.  By  Henry  Alford,  D.D.,  Dean  of 
Canterbury.     London :  Strahan  &  Co. 

This  volume  completes  Dean  Alford's  popular  and  useful  companion  to 
the  New  Testament.  It  gives  the  information  about  authorship,  time, 
and  place  of  writing,  &c.,  usually  given  in  prolegomena,  and  it  points 
out  tne  chief  instances  of  wrong  or  defective  rendering — observing  how 
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important  or  delicate  points  hare  been  missed.  It  is,  in  short,  a  popalar 
summary  of  the  collateral  information  friven  in  the  author's  larf^er  Ureek 
Testament.  It  is  not.  perhaps,  too  much  to  say  that  as  much  is  done  to 
help  the  progress  of  Biblical  study  by  popular  manuals  like  this,  addressed 
to  the  many,  as  by  more  elaborate  works  addressed  to  the  few.  Nothing, 
for  instance,  hinders  the  much-needed  revision  of  our  English  version 
more  than  popular  prejudice,  and  nothing  is  better  calculated  to  dispel  it 
than  Dean  Alford's  instances  of  mistranslation.  The  Bible,  again,  is  read 
in  grossest  religious  ignorance.  Dean  Alford  endeavours  to  interest  its 
readers  by  information  concerning  time,  place,  and  circumstance,  which 
are  the  eyes  and  gates  of  memory.  We  heartily  commend  this  valuable 
little  work. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  Critical,  Doctrinal,  and 
JEomiletical,  with  special  Reference  to  Minister's  and  Students. 
By  John  Peter  Langk,  D.D.  Translated  from  the  German, 
and  Edited,  with  Additions,  original  and  selected,  by  Philip 
ScHAFF,  D.D.,  in  conjunction  with  American  Divines  of 
various  Evangelical  Denominations.  Vol.  IX.  of  the  New 
Testament,  containing  the  General  Epistles.  T.  &  T.  Clark. 
1869. 

It  should  be  understood  that  bv  the  issue  of  this  series  of  imperial  8vo 
volumes  printed  in  America,  the  Messrs.  Clark  are  intending  to  complete 
and  expand  the  English  form  of  Lange*8  Bibel-Werk,  which,  to 
some  degree,  the^  have  already  popularized  by  the  publication  iD  the 
Foreign  Theological  Library  of  the  Commentary  on  the  Gospels  of 
Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke.  We  have  already  noticed  the  vast  apparatui 
provided  for  the  student  and  preacher  in  the  first  volume  of  the  com- 
mentary on  the  Old  Testament.  Here  is  an  instalment  of  the  New 
Testament  criticism.  The  plan  is  so  extensive  and  comprehensive 
that  one  is  almost  lost  in  tne  multiplicity  of  its  details.  Wo  have 
introductions  to  each  of  the  general  !Epistles.  The  English  authorized 
version  is  given  in  paragraphs,  and  is  followed  by  critical  notes  on  the  text, 
by  an  exegetical  and  critical  commentary  of  the  German  author,  and  by 
additionalelucidationsfromour  English  and  American  divines,  includmg 
large  extracts  from  BengeKs '  Gnomon.'  Besides  all  this  we  have  a  Doc- 
trinal and  Ethical  Commentary,  which  is  enriehed  with  quotations  from  the 
Fathers,  and  from  Anglican  and  Puritan  scholars  ;  and  finallv  there  are 
added  abundant  homiJetic  hinta  from  the  great  preachers  of  aU  times, 
with  a  bibliographical  list  of  the  discourses  that  have  been  printed  on  any 
portion  of  the  said  paragraph ;  so  that  we  get  in  all  some  twelve  or  more 
closely  printed  douole-column  pages  to  every  few  versea.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  give  a  hasty  estimate  of  such  a  colossal  undertaking.  Drs.  Lange 
and  Oosterzee  are  the  authors  of  the  original  work  on  James's  Epistle. 
The  Epistles  of  Peter  and  Jade  are  undertaken  by  Dr.  Fronmiiiler.  The 
Epistles  of  John  are  treated  by  Dr.  Karl  Braune,,  General  Superin* 
tdndent  at  Altenbnrg.  The  whole  is  translated  by  Dr.  Isidore  Member t, 
of  Lanoaster,  Philadelphia.  The  work  is  a  storehouse  of  exegetical  and 
homiletic  diaquiaitions,  a  library  of  reference  in  itself.  Writers  who 
have  greatly  aiffered  in  their  dogmatic  standpoint,  such  as  Whiston  and 
Wordawortn,  are  allowed  to  apeak  for  themselves,  and  no  very  obvioua 
effort  ia  made  to  sum  up  doctrinal  results.  It  is  curious  that,  amid  the 
bomiletio  and  doctrinal  oommenta  on  that  Epistle,  Dr.  Candlish  on  the 
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First  Epiatle  •of  Jolm  slioiild  not  be  referred  to.  The  exoorsm  on  the 
Brothers  of  our  Lord  it  only  meagre  after  Dr.  Liffhtfoot's  etsaj  on  the 
subject,  and  is  a  mere  reekauffie  of  Dean  Alford's  Dissertation.  We  are 
rather  astonished  to  see  the  question  of  the  genuineness  of  the  seeond 
emstle  of  Peter  dismissed  in  two  pages,  and  the  student  referred  to  Alford's 
'  Prolegomena.'  In  fact,  the  '  m^oductions'  seem  to  us  the  least  Tain- 
able  portions  of  the  work,  but  the  volume  as  a  whole  is  another  con* 
spicuous  illustration  of  the  persereranoe  and  ezhaustire  energy  of  our 
American  brethren. 

The  Open  Secret.  SermoBB  dealing  rocstly  with  the  Heart  of 
Christ  and  Christianity.  By  the  late  A.  J.  Morris,  of 
Holloway.     Arthur  Miall.     1869. 

Another  legacy  of  one  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  spiritual  of  our 
pulpit  teachers.  A  brief  introductory  and  oiographical  sketch  by  Mr. 
John  Kinfpley  appropriately  introduces  this  collection  of  sermons,  which 
Mr.  Moms  had  intended  for  publication,  though  they  were  not  finally 
prepared  for  the  press  under  nis  own  eye.  They  are  oharacteriaed  by 
a  delicate  and  unusual  blending  of  praetical  wisdom  with  recondite  apeeu- 
lation.  Often  from  the  same  treasury  the  preacher  bringp  forth  things 
new  and  old.  The  first  sermon,  on  '  The  Secret  Out,'  elucidates  the  text, 
'  Who  told  thee  that  thou  wast  naked  P'  and  brings  many  lessons  for  our 
daily  life  out  of  a  narratire  over  which  theologians  and  anti-theologians, 
ancient  and  modem,  hare  contended  till  they  hare  almost  tramplea  the 
life  out  of  it.  On  the  'Transfiguration,'  though  not  original  in  his 
remarks,  the  author  has  said  almost  all  that  it  is  possible  to  say  to 
edification.  On  the  great  text,  John  iii.  16.  Mr.  Moms  dared  to  preach* 
and  most  admirable  is  his  exposition  of  the  love  of  Ood«  (I).  Love  in 
its  grandest  source,  Ood;  (2).  Lore  in  its  purest  form,  God  loved  lie 
world;  (3).  Love  in  its  greatest  strength,  sacrificing  the  most  costly 
treasure,  a  person,  not  a  thing,  His  Son,  His  only  begotten  Sou ;  (4).  Lore 
in  its  loftiest  purpose,  that  whosoever  helievelk  should  not  perish,  ^e, ; 
(5).  LoTe  in  its  widest  sphere, '  the  world,' '  whosoeFcr,'  Ac.  The  three 
sermons  on  *  The  Family  at  Bethany'  and  the  '  Resurrection  of  Lasarus ' 
are  marvellous  in  their  subtle  analysis  and  tender  beauty,  though  no 
printed  page  can  reproduce  the  power,  the  sweetness,  tne  lightt  the 
■urging  of  strong  feeling,  the  prophetic  ferrour  of  this  preacher.  The 
▼olume  is  an  aflTeoting  memorial  or  what  we  hare  lost  for  erer  from  this 
world. 

TViumph:  tfte  Chrietian  niore  than  Conqueror.  By  the  Rey. 
Oborob  Philip,  M.A.,  Rector  St.  John's  Churohi  Edin- 
burgh.     William  Ximmo.     1869. 

It  is  refreshing  to  eome  into  eontaot  with  the  strong,  unhesitating  faith 
which  this  rolume  rereals.  There  is  a  deep  tinge  of  disappointment*  a 
low  wail  of  unrest  and  gloom,  perrading  much  of  our  homiletio  literatuiB. 
'  The  shout  of  battle  and  the  shock  of  arms'  are  not  always  excluded  from 
the  closet  and  the  sanctuary,  so  that  it  is  reriring  to  hear  this  loud  tri- 
umphant TOtoe  of  eonseious  rictoiy  orer  some  of  the  most  perplexing  and 
grim  erils  of  our  earthly  experience.  The '  Triumphs'  which  seem  to  us 
most  adequatelr  presented  and  helpfully  sung,  are  those  'orer  the 
*  drawbaek  of  Christ's  inrisibility,'  and  *  orer  mental  depression.'  Many 
words  of  wise  counsel  and  good  oheer  are  spoken  by  Mr.  Philip.    We  do 
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not  admire  or  sympathtxe  in  portions  of  liis  declamatory  attack  up>n  death, 
bat  it  it  evident  that  he  has  thought  deeply  oyer  this  and  many  another 
problem  concerning  the  solution  of  which  he  speaks  so  hopefully. 

JEgypfa  Record  of  Time  to  the  ExoduB  qf  Israel  critically  investi- 
gated :  with  a  comparative  Survey  of  the  Patriarchal  History 
and  the  Chronology  of  Scripture;  resulting  in  the  Reconciliation 
of  the  Septuagint  and  Hebrew  Computations,  and  Manetho, 
with  both.  By  W.  B.  Galloway,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  St.  Mark's, 
Regent's  Park,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Right  Hon.  Yiscount 
Hawarden.  London,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge :  Rivingtons. 
1869. 

If  industry  and  good  intentions  were  the  sole  qualifications  necessary 
for  a  critical  myestigator,  we  should,  no  doubt,  have  much  to  learn  from  Mr. 
Galloway.  It  is  not  easy,  indeed,  to  surpass  his  own  estimate  of  the  service 
which  he  has  rendernd  to  the  Church  and  to  the  world.  What  yalu4 
must  a  man  put  on  his  own  lucubrations  who  thus  bursts  forth  at  the  close 
— *  My  God  1  I  thank  Thee  that  Thou  hast  permitted  and  enabled  me  to 
'see  and  to  understand  these  things.  To  Thee  I  humbly  ascribe  it,  and 
'  to  Thy  promised  Spirit  leading  mto  truth,  and  seasonably  bringing  it 
'  into  remembrance,  that  from  the  dark  chaotic  disarrangement  of  JE^p- 
'  tian  facts  and  numbers  which  many  centuries  ha  1  accumulated,  light, 
'  order,  and  truth  have  at  length  been  made  demonstrably  to  emerge. 

Like  an  earlier  li^ht  of  a  more  ancient  Church,  Mr.  Gralloway  thus 
thanks  God  that  he  is  not  as  other  men  are.  We  share  in  the  thankful- 
ness— at  least  so  far.  as  to  rejoice  that  other  writers  are  not  like  him. 
His  bulky  volume  possesses  somewhat  of  the  value  that  would  attach  to 
a  physiological  treatise,  written  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood.  From  the  scraps  and  waifs  of  history,  uniutelligible  as  they 
must  be  in  the  absence  of  a  clear,  central  light,  ne  selects  such  items  as 
suit  his  fancy,  and  deals  with  them  as  he  thinks  agreeable  to  his  end.  Of 
what  is  actually  being  learned  in  Egyptian  study,  he  appears  totally 
unaware.  He  never  mentions,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  the  name  of  Brugsch. 
He  makes  no  reference  to  the  discoveries  of  Marriette.  He  seems  never 
to  have  seen  or  heard  of  the  Turin  Papyrus.  He  has  no  reverence  for  the 
tablet  of  Abydos,  or  for  any  of  those  monumental  records  from  which, 
slowly,  indeed,  but  surely,  the  long-lost  history  of  Egypt  is  being 
regained ;  ad  majarem  Dei  gloriam. 

One  sentence  will  be  sufficient  to  indicate  to  those  who  are  familiar  with 
Egyptian  research  the  value  of  Mr.  Galloway's  volume.  '  Thus  we  are 
'  drawn,  by  a  combination  of  minute  circumstances,  towards  an  identifica- 
'  tion  of  alnling,  known  by  the  designations  of  Sesostris,  Bamestes,  Horns, 
'  Souphis,  Bok-khoris,  the  Sophi,  the  son  of  Kneph-Akthos,  the  long* 
'  lived  Apappas,  the  centenarian  Phiops,  iBgyptos.  the  brother  of  Danaus.' 
We  find  from  p.  371  that  this  multiple  character  built  the  first  of  the 
Great  ^ramids  about  B.C.  1621 ! 

The  historio  personages  whom  the  '  private  interpretation'  of  Mr.  Gal- 
loway thus  hopelessly  confuses  are  as  follows,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to 
recognise  them  under  a  novel  mode  of  spelling  :«>1.  The  second  King  of 
the  first  dynasty,  reigning  at  Memphis,  B.C.  4^93 ;  2.  The  second  King  of 
the  fourth  dynasty,  reigning  at  Memphis,  b.c.  3528 ;  3.  The  fourth  Sing 
of  the  twelfth  dynasty,  reigning  at  Thebes,  B.c.  2091 ;  4.  A  King  of  the 
dynasty  of  Hyksos,  or  Shepherd  Kings,  reigning  in  Lower  Egypt,  about 
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B.C.  1890 ;  5.  The  ninih  King  of  th»  eighteentli  dynasty,  who  reigned  at 
Thebes,  b.c.  1509 ;  6.  The  fourth  successor  of  the  ssme  monsreh ;  7-  The 
third  monarch  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  Theban,  B.c.  1341 ;  and  S.  The 
first  of  the  twenty -fourth  dynasty,  who  reigned  at  Sais,  b.c.  715,  the 
sixth  year  of  whose  reign  is  absolutely  determined  by  the  entombment 
of  an  Apis.  The  synchronism  between  the  reign  of  the  second  of  these 
sovereigns  and  the  building  of  the  Great  Pyramid  is  put  beyond  question. 
During  the  long  series  of  intenrening  centuries,  Memphite  and  Theban 
Kings  covered  the  banks  of  the  Nile  with  temples  and  palaces,  and  a  long, 
succession  of  tombs.  What  does  a  man  mean  oy  piling  up  such  monstrous 
and  palpable  anachronisms,  and  then  unblushingly  thanking  God  that  he 
has,  by  so  doing,  served  the  cause  of  truth  P  We  here  simplv  cite, 
without  pledging  ourselves  to  the  dates  determined  by  Brugsoh,  but  the 
bounds  limit  of  possible  error  is  not  very  wide. 

An  idea  may  be  formed,  by  any  of  our  readers  to  whom  Egyptology  is 
as  yet  a  sealed,  or,  at  least,  an  unread  study,  of  the  value  and  accuracy  of 
the  sentence  we  have  cited,  by  comparing  it  with  the  following  statement, 
drawn  from  the  history  of  our  own  country.  We  must  premise,  however, 
that  any  slight  confusion  which  may  appear  to  cloud  the  sequence  of  our 
own  '  Conspectus.'  lies  within  far  narrower  limits  of  error  than  those 
which  Mr.  Galloway  'at  one  bound  high  overleaps.' 

'  William  the  Conqueror,  or  acquirer  of  Normandy,  called  in  history 
'  RufuB,  or  the  Silent, was  hereditary  Stadtholder  of  Orange,  and  succeeded 
'his  sister  Mary,  called  the  Sanguinary,  on  the  throne  of  the  United 
'Kingdom.  He  was  also  called  Quartus,  from  having  obtained  four 
'  ((reat  naval  triumphs.  Under  his  original  name  of  W  ilson,  corrupted 
'  into  Nelson,  he  won  the  battles  of  Trafalgar,  Actium,  and  Sal^mis,  and 
'  he  afterwards  cut  out  the  French  fleet  from  the  Boyne,  when  acting 
'  as  his  own  Lord  High  Admiral.  He  is  thought  to  have  first  introduced 
'  Christianity  into  Britain ;  and,  as  he  is  known  to  have  been  the  builder 
'of  Stonehenge,  it  may  be  reasonably  held  that  he  rused  that  gigantic 
'  pile  as  a  memorial  of  his  faith.  He  unfortunately  fell  in  battle,  in  an 
'  attempt  to  pacify  the  revolted  tribes  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  long  sub* 
'  ject  to  the  Crown  of  Britain,  and  was  eaten  by  those  savage  cannibals. 
'His  poetical  and  philosophical  works,  publishea  under  the  cognomen  of 
'  Shake-his*spear,  are  the  foundation  of  modem  theoloffy ;  the  disciples  of 
'  which  are  much  beholden  to  the  writer  of  this  brief  but  comprehensive 
'  sketch  of  a  true  British  Prince.' 

The  quiet  assumption  which  characterises  what  Mr.  Galloway  calls 
demonstration  of  truth  is  unrivalled.  '  It  is  worthy  of  remark,'  he  says» 
'  that  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  Philistine  shepherds  are  mantiooed 

*  as  having  been  met  with  by  Abraham  in  Palestine,  was  the  year  before 
'  the  birth  of  Isaao.  when  the  bloom  of  her  meridian  beauty  had  just  been 
'restored  to  Sarah.'     *  Of  the  other  kings  who  are  mentioned  in  this 

*  Shepherd  Dynasty,  Janiaa  I  suspect  not  to  be  a  king  at  all,  but  the 
'eelebrated  enief  magician  who  is  mentioned  together  with  Jambrea.' 
'  *Eydt  tlfu  ^ftm — evidently,  I  think,  a  mistake  of  the  reader  or  traa- 
'  scriber  for  ^poc.'  It  is  a  misnomer  to  speak  of  writing  of  this  daacrip* 
tion  as  argument.  The  display,  moreover,  of  an  unnecessary  amount  of 
Greek  tjye  has  a  tendeney,  with  a  hasty  reader,  to  bring  emdiiiou  into 
contempt^  when  the  logical  faculty  is  so  eonspicuons  by  its  abee&oa. 

We  have  no  right  to  erelaim  aninst  persons  for  devoting  their  time  to 
this  description  of  amusement.  Nor  have  wo  any  positive  right  to  com* 
plain  of  them  for  printing  their  puaales,  if  they  choose  to  go  to  the 
expense.    But  we  ao  hol<£  and  that  veiy  deoidealy.  that  eveiy  man  of 
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competent  learning,  howerer  liamble»  and  eyerr  man  of  slneere  piely* 
however  modest,  must  view  with  reprobation  ana  disgnst  the  assertion  of 
a  claim  to  '  defend  Holy  Scriptnre/  and  to  vindicate  '  the  historical  tmth 
'  of  the  Sacred  Record/  bj  something  worse  than  trifling  with  a  subject 
on  whichf  pac9  Mr.  Galloway,  some  few  points,  at  least,  are  now  matters 
of  science.  It  would  fare  ill  for  Sacred  Trath  if  its  establishment 
depended  on  such  self-admiring  and  entirely  incompetent  champions. 
A.mong  the  many  instances  of  good  fortune  tnat  marked  the  life  of  the 
honoured  dignitary  under  whose  invocation,  it  would  seem, '  this  work  is 
"  humbly  dedicated  to  Jesus  Christ '  (the  grammar  is  doubtful,  but  such 
seems  to  be  the  meaning),  not  the  least  enviable  must  have  been  the  fact 
that  '  the  author's  present  undertaking '  was  '  too  late,  alas !  for  his  eye.' 
The  shocking  impropriety,  to  use  the  mildest  term,  of  this  unexampled 
dedication,  is  enough  to  prevent  most  persons  of  either  taste  or  judgment 
from  turning  over  any  subsequent  pages  of  the  work.  They  will  be  no 
losers  by  actmg  on  this  instinctive  impulse. 

Ante-Nieene  Christian  Library.  Vols.  XI.  and  XII.   Edinburgh : 
T.  4  T.  Clark.     1869. 

The  present  issue  consists  of  the  second  volume  of  the  translated  works 
of  Olbhsnt  of  Albxan dbia.,  and  the  first  volume  of  those  of  Tertullian. 
Clement  is  translated  by  Bev.  William  Wilson,  M.A.,  of  Musselburgh, 
and  we  are  now  presented  with  the  last  seven  books  of  the  Slromata  or 
Afiscellaniei,  Tne  translator  has  wisely  edited  the  old  Latin  translation 
of  the  third  book,  instead  of  rendering  it  into  English.  No  useful 
purpose  could  follow  the  Anglicizing  of  its  details  and  arguments  on  the 
matters  of  marriage  and  contmence.  Those  who  wish  to  become  easily 
acquainted  with  this  father's  curious  repertories  of  information  con- 
cerning many  forms  of  extinct  speculation,  will  find  the  indexes  almost  as 
valuable  as  the  translation  itself.  Nothing  has  been  left  undone  to  put 
the  English  reader  in  possession  of  the  advantages  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
original  text.  The  innuence  of  Gnostic  theosox>hy  is  seen,  not  only  in 
continued  reference  to  the  ideas  of  the  distinguisned  heresiarchs,  but  in 
the  effort  made  by  Clement  to  adopt  and  sanctify  Gnostic  phraseology. 
He  claims  for  the  Christian  the  highest  gnosis,  and  treats  the  pre- 
tentions of  the  Gnostic  after  the  manner  in  which  the  author  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  discusses  the  priesthood,  the  ceremonial,  and  the 
oovenants  which  had  been  disannulled,  by  their  complete  fulfilment  in  a 
higher  dispensation. 

The  translators  of  Tsbtttlliav  have  published  what  is  called  ihejir^ 
volume  of  his  works,  although  the  work  of  Tertullian  against  Marcion  has 
already  appeared.  It  is  translated  by  Mr.  Thelwali  and  Dr.  Holmes ; 
and  this  most  perplexing  of  writers,  whose  barbarisms  and  defiance  of 
grammar,  whose  gaudy  rhetoric  and  controversial  bitterness  have  oftem 
wasted  the  time  and  aistraoted  the  wits  of  the  student,  is  now  put  within 
his  easy  rea^.  Dr.  Chevalier's  translation  of  the  '  Apology,'  from  its 
oopioua  and  scholarly  notes  and  illustrations,  is  more  ▼aiuable  than  this 
translation  can  be ;  but  Neander's '  Anii^QnotHeu^  will  supply  a  sufficient 

Side  to  the  student  Uurougk  the  maae  of  the  Montanist  and  pre- 
ontanist  writings  of  this  eiurliest  of  the  Latin  Fathers.  This  volume 
not  only  oontains  the  '  Apology,'  but  fifteen  other  treatises  that  are 
amongst  those  most  frequently  referred  to. 

V  2 
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Idfe  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  By  Anthony  Staffobd.  Together 
with  the  Apology  of  the  Author,  and  an  Essay  on  the 
Cultus  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  Fourth  Edition.  With 
Facsimiles  of  the  original  Illustrations.  Edited  by  the  Rev* 
Orby  Shipley,  M.A.    London :  Longmans.     1869. 

The  yiewB  eotertained  by  tBat  party  in  the  Anglican  Church  which  is 
represented  by  Mr.  Orby  Shipley  and  Dr.  Littledale,  and  the  method  Vf 
which  they  seek  to  gain  their  point,  are  not  inaptly  exhibited  in  this 
Tolume.  It  is  a  lascious  and  attractiye  reprint  of  a  work,  entitled  '  The 
'  Femall  Glory,'  written  in  the  seventeenth  centnry  by  one  of  the 
school  of  Land  and  Juxon.  It  is  in  praise  of  the  Mother  of  onr  Lord, 
and  lavishes  npon  her  all  the  titles  of  reverence,  and  all  the  indelicate  and 
revoltiDK  analogies  which  were  fashioned  in  the  heat  of  the  Nestorian 
controversy,  and  matured  in  the  hothouse  of  mediieval  monastioism.  Her 
claim  to  be  eternal  virgin,  and  herself  immaculately  conceived,  to  have 
shared  in  the  redemptive  sorrows  of  her  Son,  and  now  to  partake  the 
throne  to  which  she  has  been  bodily  '  tutumed^  are  all  enlarged  npon  in 
the  quaint,  rich  style  of  monkish  legend.  The  reason  for  her  cMub  is 
precisely  that  on  which  so  many  of  the  Bomish  bishops  enlarged  in  their 
rescripts  to  the  present  Pope  on  the  subject.  She  is  more  accessible,  less 
concerned  with  affairs  of  universal  state,  less  repelled  by  any  of  the 
weaknesses  of  our  humanity,  than  our  Divine  Lord;  proving  that  before 
the  title '  Mother  of  God  *  was  given  to  her,  and  ever  since,  the  excessive 
dogmatism  and  transcendental  metaphysics  employed  in  the  Arian  con- 
troversy had  practically  deprived  the  Church  of  the  fmre  and  perfect 
humanity  of  tne  Christ.  In  spite  of  subsequent  definitions,  the  rejec- 
tion of  tne  monophysite  heresy,  and  the  creation  of  the  Q^uicwaqus  vuU 
salvus  esse,  the  rolling  stone  gathered  moss,  the  feelings  of  the  people 
outran  their  definitions  and  completed  the  catastrophe,  which  was  either 
the  severance  of  the  Divine  and  human  in  the  person  of  Christ,  or  such  a 
modification  and  absorption  of  the  man  Jesus  in  the  Divinity,  that  His 
sympathy  as  a  man  was  lost,  and  must  be  supplemented  by  some  other 
means.  Our  High  Churchmen  are  now  putting  forth  all  tneir  strength 
to  intnodnise  this  '  truly  Catholic '  cuUus  into  £nglaad*s  honester,  truer, 
estimate  of  the  Incarnation.  Mr.  Shinley  tells  us  that,  apart  from  the 
belief  in  the  fact  of  the  Virgin's  being  '  Mother  of  God,'  there  is  no  under- 
standing of  the  true  incarnation  or  the  hypostatic  union  of  God  and  man  in 
the  person  of  Christ.  He  compares,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  most  unfairly, 
the  deeisiims  andeonfusions  of  the  Protestant  Churches  with  the  authori- 
tative conclusions  of  the  general  councils  ;  and  urges  upon  us  that  we  Non- 
conformists, too,  onprinciples  of  development,  accept  as  '  Gospel '  what  is 
not  to  be  found  in  Holy  Scripture  or  in  the  early  fathers.  He  knows,  of 
eonrse,  perfectly  well  that  one  of  the  prime  principles  of  Protestantism  de- 
clares, tnat  the  deviation  of  any  man  from  the  decrees  or  decisions  of  any 
Church  whatever  does  not  constitute  him  a  heretic  in  its  esteem.  It  is  not 
the  definition  of  Niccea  or  Ephesus  which  binds  thd  true  Protestant,  but 
the  fact  that  such  decision  may  be  established  by  '  moat  sure  warrant  of 
'  Holy  Scripture.'  This  is  still  more  true  with  reference  to  the  decisions  of 
ihe  Synods  of  Westminster,  Augsburg,  Dort,  or  Savoy.  It  does  not  much 
matter  to  a  man  who  can  drive  a  coach  and  six  throuffli  the  plainest  pro- 
positions written  large  in  modem  English,  what  the  decisions  of  the  An- 
glican CJiorch  have  been.  TVe  have  no  great  admiration  for  the  Pan- 
Anglican  Synods  but  anything  much  more  disingenuous  or  unscrupulous 
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than  the  following  passage  was  sorely  nerer  penned,  to  say  nothing  of  its 
silly  pretentionsDess : — 

'Tne  Fathers  of  the  Pan- Anglican  Synod  ha^e  happily  giren  an  in* 
'  direct  sanction  to  pay  due  honour  to  her  whom  the  Spirit  of  Inspiration 
'  had  declared  to  be  **  blessed  among  women."  In  "  the  address  of  the 
'  Bishops  "  the  Fathers  of  the  Council  [aicJ]  entreat  the  faithful  to  guard 

*  themselves  against  growing  superstitions  and  additions,  especially  men« 
'  tioning  "  the  practical  exaltation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  as  Media- 

*  tor  in  the  place  of  her  Divine  Son ;  and  by  addressing  of  prayers  to  her 

*  as  intercessor  between  God  and  Man."  By  limiting  her  office  of  Media- 
'  tor  and  Intercessor  by  tJie  words  '*  in  the  place  of  her  Divine  Son,"  the 

*  Council  implicitly  acknowledges  her  mediation  and  intercession  in  an 

*  inferior  def^ree.'  On  the  faith  of  this  interpretation,  and  with  the  pro* 
fessed  saneiton  of  the  Pan-Anglican  Synod,  our  author  goes  boldly  in  for 
the  new  definition  which  the  Jesuit  and  Ultramontanist  conspirators 
against  the  common  sense  of  Christendom  are  seekint;  to  exalt  into  an 
article  of  saving  faith,  and  advocates  all  that  MM.  Yeuillot  or  Dupan- 
loup,  to  say  nothing  of  Dr.  Faber  or  Dr.  Manning,  would  approve ;  and 
this  in  the  Church  which  is  the  great '  bulwark  against  Bomanism,'  and 
which  Dissenters  are  conjured  for  their  own  sakes  to  leave  in  the  position 
of  Defender  of  the  National  Faith.  It  is  nearly  time  for  us  to  speak 
out. 

A  History  of  the  Free  Churches  of  England  from  A.D.  1688 — 
1857.  By  Herbert  S.  Skrats.  Second  Edition.  London : 
Arthur  Miall. 

It  is  with  imfeigned  satisfaction  that  we  record  the  appearance  of  the 
second  edition  of  Mr.  Herbert  Skeats'  '  History  of  the  Free  Churches  of 
'  England.'  It  has  been  geueridly  recognised,  even  by  the  uncompro- 
mising enemies  of  freedom  in  ecclesiastical  organization,  that  Mr.  Skeats 
has  done  his  work  with  scholarly  accuracy  and  breadth  of  view.  We 
believe  he  is  perfectly  right  in  his  conviction,  '  that  the  best — and  those 
'  that  are   universally  acknowledged  to  be   the   best — features  in  the 

*  political  and  social  constitution  of  England,  and  in  its  mental  as  well  as 
'  its  religious  life,  can  be  traced  to  the  direct  or  indirect  influence  of  the 
'  principles  of  dissent  upon  the  course  of  legislation.'  This  is  a  very  un- 
palatable truth,  and  any  vigorous  attempt  to  establish  the  opinion  or 
explain  the  grounds  of  such  a  conviction  will  be  an  unpopular  proceeding. 
People  never  like  to  be  told  of  their  obligations ;  and  if  these  obligations 
are  urged  by  the  heirs  of  a  class  who  are  always  making  fresh  demands 
and  uttering  new  prophecies,  the  claim  is  sure  to  meet  with  contemptuous 
satire.  The  great  statesmen  of  this  generation  are  earnestly  adopting 
the  views  which  poor  Dissenters,  age  after  age,  have  proclaimed  in  sack- 
cloth and  ashes.  The  seeds  sown  mm  the  windows  qf  Bedford  Jail,  and 
under  many  a  pillory  and  gallows,  and  scattered  broadcast  by  the  night- 
wind  in  times  of  repression  and  harsh  legislation,  have  sprung  up 
and  borne  abundant  harvests.  Mr.  Skeats,  in  an  admirable  introductory 
chapter,  gives  the  oft-told  tale  of  free  thought  in  England,  and  the 
passion  for  a  free  organisation  of  Church  life  which  grew  up  amid  Saxon 
institutions,  notwithstanding  Catholic,  traditions  and  ]Norman  blood, 
and  the  despotic  temper  of  the  great  nobles  and  ecclesiastics,  from 
the  days  of  bluff  Xing  Hal  till  tlie  fall  of  the  StuarU.  He  has  closed 
his  sketch  by  the  ever-memorable  incident  of  the  part  which  the  Dissen* 
tan  took  in  the  trial  of  the  seven  Bishops,  when  they  proved  that  they 
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were  the  trae  conterrattTet  of  the  conttitation  of  Bngluid  by  tofferiiiff 
oontinuotu  affliction  rather  than  b^  acceotinfr  indulgence  from  the  royal 
prerogatire  alone.  From  Uiia  point  Mr.  okeata  becomet  mnoh  morv 
explicit  and  detailed.  He  traces  the  origin  of  the  principal  forms  of  Free 
Church  organization  and  of  the  great  institutions  to  which  thejr  have 

firen  rise.  He  does  this  in  a  manner  which  is  both  masterly  and  spirited, 
[e  has  entire  command  of  his  abundant  materials,  and  has  written  so 
as  to  interest  the  general  reader.  His  tone  is  sometimes  bitter,  but  he 
has  a  melancholy  and  exasperating  though  a  grand  aeries  of  facts  to 
group  and  interpret.  This  edition  contains  no  fresh  matter,  although 
it  corrects  some  inaccuracies ;  a  few  still  remain,  but  they  are  ex- 
ceedingly few  and  unnotioeable.  We  heartily  wish  for  the  volume 
increased  circulation,  and  think  a  useful  result  might  be  secured  if  a 
copT  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  member  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  and  of  every  beneficed  clergyman  in  the  kingdom.  We 
suffer  from  nothing  so  much  as  from  the  gross  ignorance  eoneeming 
our  history,  our  principles,  our  institutions,  our  literature,  and  our 
manner  of  life,  which  is  even  boasted  by  the  lesders  of  public  opinion. 
The  intense  antipathy  shown  now  by  large  numbers  of  inteUigent  and 
cultiyated  men  to  the  Irish  Church  policy  of  the  Ctoremment  is,  to  a 
large  extent,  an  indefinable  hatred  of  Dissent  on  the  part  of  those  who 
have  not  any  clear  idea  what  it  is,  or  what  it  has  done  for  England. 

Beligums  Republics :  Six  Eseayn  on  Congregationaliem,    Londoii: 
LongmanSy  Qreen,  &  Co.     1869. 

These  six  essays  are  all  written  by  young  men ;  two  of  the  writers  are 
ministers,  three  are  barristers,  one  is  a  physician.  It  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  their  principal  purpose  to  do  battle  with  hostile  heresies  and 
arguments,  but  to  give  a  fair  and  candid  account  of  Congregationalism, 
oonsidered  under  certain  aspects,  which  perhaps  have  not  received  suffi- 
cient attention.  Three  of  the  essayists  bear  names  which  have  been  long 
and  honourably  associated  with  Nonconformity,  and  they  may  con- 
fideotly  claim  to  possess  the  kind  of  knowledge  necessary  for  the  just 
treatment  of  the  subjects  they  discuss.  The  candour  of  all  the  writers  is 
beyond  praise ;  and  there  is  a  cabnnesa,  a  refinement,  and  a  self-reatraini 
throughout  the  volume  which  we  very  eordially  admire.  It  ii  the  mis- 
fortune of  Nonconformists  that  most  of  their  recent  literature  has  been 
produced  by  men  who  have  to  address  popular  audiences  at  least  two  or 
three  times  a  week.  We  very  much  doubt  whether  any  man  is  likely  to 
write  well  whose  style  and  whose  intellectual  habits  are  subjected  to  a 
trial  so  severe  as  this.  But  the  essayists  are  free  from  the  oharacteristie 
literary  viees  of  modem  Nonconformity;  they  indulge  in  very  little 
rhetoric ;  they  try  to  make  no  points.  There  is  not  a  single  passage 
which  looks  as  if  it  had  been  transplanted  from  a  speeeh  or  a  sermon. 
We  doub(  whether  any  one  of  the  writers  could  write  a  *  peroration/  to 
save  his  life.  What  they  have  to  say  they  say  dearly,  frankly,  and 
quietly,  and  leave  it. 

If  any  fault  is  to  be  found  with  tKese  young  men,  it  is  that  they  are 
rather  too  old.  They  are  perfectly  ft^ee  from  the  ordinary  faults  of  youth. 
They  do  not  seem  to  think  themselves  much  wiser  tl&an  their  fathers. 
There  is  an  unaffected  gentleness  and  respectfulness  in  their  treatment 
of  Congregationalism  as  it  is,  which  are  m  singular  contrast  with  the 
trenchant  criticism  which  clever  voung  men  conunonly  indulge  in. 
Nonconformity  has  been  seen  by  them  in  some  of  its  best  and  happiest 
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forms.  Mr.  Edward  Herbert's  charming  essay  on  the  '  Congregational 
Character'  affords  the  best  illustration  of  what  we  mean.  The  miaohief 
is  that  the  '  Congregational  Character'  is  not  yery  common  in  Congrega* 
tional  Churches.  Character  is  formed  in  youth;  and  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent  our  people  have  not  been  formed  under  Congregational 
influences.  They  hare  been  rescued  from  a  life  of  irreligion,  or  they 
haye  come  oyer  to  us  from  the  Established  Church,  or  from  the  yarious 
communities  of  Methodists.  The  hereditary  Congre|;ationalists  in  most 
Congregational  Churches  form,  we  suspect,  an  inconsiderable  fraction  of 
the  whole  number  of  Church  members.  This  is  not  because  the 
descendants  of  the  old  Congregationalists  haye  deserted  us,  although,  of 
course,  some  haye  drifted  into  '  the  world,*  and  some  into  '  the  Church ; ' 
but  the  increase  of  the  numbers  of  our  Churches  has  been  the  result  of  our 
eyangelistio  work,  and  the  new  element  greatly  outweighs  the  old.  We 
are  inclined  to  think  that  this  fact  has  not  been  sufficiently  recognised. 
The  influence  of  a '  polity'  can  be  seen  only  after  it  has  had  a  people  under 
its  discipline  for  seyeral  generations.  Our  Churches^  to  a  yery  large 
extent,  consist  of  recruits. 

We  commend  the  Essays  most  heartily  to  the  candid  consideration  of 
those  who  know  little  about  us,  and  also  to  the  consideration  of  our  own 
people.  They  are  admirable  in  spirit,  in  thought,  and  in  manner.  We 
neaztily  hope  that  the  deyoutness  and  the  culture,  the  fidelity  to  their 
own  ecclesiastical  principles,  and  the  catholicity  of  these  six  gentlemen, 
are  to  be  found  in  a  yery  large  number  of  the  younger  men  in  our 
Churches. 

JEssays  on  the  English  State  Church  in  Ireland,     By  W.  Maziekb 
Brabt,  D.D.     London  :  Strahan  &  Co. 

In  the  great  oontroyersy  which  for  the  last  eighteen  months  has  been 
waged  respecting  the  Irish  Establishment,  few  men  haye  done  better  ser- 
yioe  than  Dr.  Brady.  Himself  an  Irish  clergyinaii  and  a  Court  chaplain, 
he  has  spoken  from  the  yantage-ground  of  manifest  disinterestedness.  An 
accomplished  scholar,  he  has  made  an  able  use  of  facts,  not  only  as 
positiye  arffuments,  but  in  refutation  of  bold  assertions  and  subtle 
sophisms,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  he  has  furnished  materials  for 
the  warfare  on  his  side  of  the  question  beyond  most  other  men. 

He  has  collected  into  this  yolume  the  shorter  pieces  published  during 
the  last  two  or  three  years  in  Frateri  Magazine  and  tne  Cowtemporaru 
Beview.  The  first  paper,  on '  Church  Temporalities  in  Ireland,'  appeared 
in  Fraser  for  January,  1866 ;  the  second,  on  '  The  Irish  Church  in  the 
time  of  Elizabeth,*  in  the  same  msgazine  for  October,  1867 ;  the  third,  on 
'  The  Irish  Establishment  under  Papal  and  Protestant  Princes,'  appeared 
in  the  Contemporary  Beview  for  September,  1868 ;  the  fourth,  on  '  The 
'Irish  Church  Commissioners'  Beport,'  in  the  same  reyiew  for  Noy  ember, 
1868 ;  the  fifth,  on  '  Vioereffal  Speeches  and  Episcopal  Votes  in  the 

*  Irish  Parliament,'  appeareo,  as  two  articles,  in  the  Contemporary  for 
February  and  March  of  the  present  year.  To  these  Dr.  firady  has 
added  two  papers,  which  do  not  appear  to  haye  been  published  bemre — 
one  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  'Bill  for  Disestablishment,'  and  another  on 

*  The  Irish  Church  Debate  in  the  House  of  Commons.'  Concerning  the 
latter,  Dr.  Brady  says : '  Further  prolongation  of  the  strife,  after  the 
'  recent  decisions  of  the  House  of  Commons,  seems  wanton,  as  well  as 
'  wicked.  The  Conseryatiye  leaders,  if  they  can  deyise  a  better  arrange- 
'  ment  than  Mr.  Gladstone's  of  the  difficulties  which  for  centuries  haye 
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ehalleni^ed  •olution,  are  nott  blamewoiihy  for  withholding  it  ftt  thii 
'  gnTe  critis/  Dr.  Brady  has  that  been  an  indefatigable  labonrer  in 
this  great  field  of  eontroreriY ;  and  hii  books  are  verj  ralnable  aa  a 
repertory  of  both  the  facte  ana  the  argnmente  inrolred  in  it* 

Analysis  of  the  Phenomena  of  the  Human  Mind,  By  James 
Mill.  Edited  by  Albxandbr  Bain,  Andrew  Fiudlatbr, 
George  Grotb,  and  John  Stuart  Milu  In  2  Vole. 
London :   Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.     1869. 

James  Mill  was  remarkable  for  the  oombination  of  a  grest  diyersity 
of  mental  endowments,  all  of  a  Terr  high  order.  Few  works  snrpssa 
in  manT  respecU  his  *  History  of  British  India.'  His  '  Elements  of 
Political  Economy '  were  for  a  long  time  justly  regarded  as  the  most 
Incid  and  logical  eiposition  of  the  whole  of  the  science ;  and  his  'Analysis 
of  the  Phenomena  of  the  Human  Mind/  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the 
metaphysicians  of  the  sensational  school.  No  one  has  analysed  mental 
phenomena  with  more  acutenets,  or  theorised  npon  them,  with  more 
ability,  or  presented  a  more  satisfactory  acoonnt  of  them,  from  the 
sensational  point  of  view.  His  work  is  a  model  of  Incid  and  original 
exposition  or  the  complex  phenomena  of  conscioosness  on  the  comnre* 
hensive  principle  of  indissoluble  aasociation.  Owing  to  further  derelop* 
ments  of  his  principles  by  his  disciples,  it  became  essential  to  the 
completeness  of  the  work  that  it  should  embody  all  its  latest  results ; 
and  the  re-issue  of  those  volumes  with  such  able  and  distinguished  editors 
Is  the  natural  consequence  of  the  predominance  in  our  schoob  and 
unirersities  of  this  system  of  philonophy.  The  four  editors  are  well 
adapted  for  supplementing  each  other,  and  thereby  securing  a  more 
satisfactory  fulnlment  of  deir  task.  It  is  curious  to  notice  the  dirision 
of  labour.  Whenever  nerres  and  muscles  are  iuTolyed,  Mr.  Bain,  who 
is  an  oracle  on  all  those  matters,  appears  on  the  stage ;  whenerer  aamea* 
notions,  and  ideas  are  to  be  discussed,  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  descends  into  the 
arena;  whenerer  there  is  any  allusion  to  thinkers  of  the  distant  past* 
the  author  of  *  Plato  and  the  other  Companions  of  Socrates  '  takes  hia 
turn :  while  all  matters  of  English  phiiosophr  are  handled  by  Mr. 
Findlater.  Where  the  subject  conjoins  logical  ana  physiological  elements, 
the  names  of  both  Bain  and  Mill  appear  in  the  foot*notes«  Of  the 
editorial  contributioca  the  following  are,  in  our  opinion,  the  most  note* 
worthy  x — An  explanation  of  the  origin  of  ideas,  left  unexplained  by 
James  Mill;  a  correction  and  development  of  his  law  of  indissoluble 
association ;  a  criticism  of  his  definition  of  time ;  an  examination  of  the 
incompleteness  of  his  exposition  of  the  moral  sentiment ;  and  an  emen« 
dstion  of  his  defectire  analysis  of  the  will.  The  contributions  of  Bain 
and  J.  8.  Mill  are  by  far  the  moat  numerous  and  im|K>rtant  These, 
however,  eontain  little  or  nothing  which  is  not  found  in  some  one  or 
more  of  their  well-known  writinffs,  while  a  great  deal  is  copied  from  them 
rerbatim.  We  need  not  sar  that  the  editing  is  excellent.  The  type 
and  style  of  these  rolnmes  leaye  nothing  to  be  desired ;  and  the  work 
in  its  present  form  is  a  Taluable  handbook  on  the  philosophy  of  the 
mind* 

The  Human  Intellect ;  with  an  Introduction  upon  Psychology  and 
the  Soul.  By  Noah  Porter,  D.D.  New  Tork :  Boribner 
A  CJo. 

Two  conflicting  PTntcmn  of  philosophy  are  at  the  present  day  hotly 
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eontending  for  the  niMtery,  both  in  G^at  Britain  and  Ameriea,  and  it  is 
a  matter  of  no  small  moment  whieh  of  the  two  shall  have  the  greatest 
■httre  in  eultiTating  the  mind  and  shaping  the  thinking  of  the  next  gene* 
ration.  The  inflaence  of  these  schools  reaches,  directly  or  indirectly,  eyery 
man  of  intellectual  culture,  and  their  practical  outgoings  pcDetrate  the 
lovrer  strata  of  human  society.  There  is  no  denying  that  the  influence  of 
Mill  and  his  followers  and  fellow-labourers  is  at  present  in  the  ascend- 
ant in  £Dffland,  not  because  the  bidance  of  truth  is  on  their  side,  but 
because  tuent  has  turned  the  scale.  The  school  is  represented  by  a 
formidable  phalanx  of  men,  who,  though  unintentionally,  yet  hare  most 
effectually  co-operated  in  establishing  the  ]^redominance  of  sensational 
philosophy.  Their  thoughts  are  bold  and  yigorous,  and  their  exposition 
of  principles  lucid  and  fascinating.  This  ascendancy  has  become  more 
marked  smce  Mr.  Mill's  dexterous  attack,  which  was  directed  with  so  much 
marked  force  and  acuteness  against  the  weak  and  Tulnerable  portions  of 
Sir  W.  Hamilton's  philosophy ;  by  which,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  the 
latter  was  dethroned  from  the  proud  position  of  being  the  leader  of  philo* 
sophic  thought.  All  that  the  disciples  and  followers  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton 
haye  done,  has  been  to  defend  their  chief  with  reference  to  a  few  of  the 
positions  assailed ;  but  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  correct,  corroborate, 
and  complete  the  whole  system.  We,  therefore,  ^eatly  rejoice  at  the 
publication  of  the  present  yolume,  which  surveys  atresh  the  whole  field, 
and  aims  at  placing  old  truths  on  a  more  secure  foundation,  completing 
what,  by  its  predecessors,  was  left  defective,  and  correcting  what  was 
erroneous.  The  author  freely  admits  the  merits  of  his  opponents  and 
the  errors  of  his  friends.  To  account  for  the  form,  as  well  as  for  much 
of  the  matter  of  the  present  work,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  that 
it  was  prepared  primarily  and  directly,  as  a  text-book  for  colleges  and 
hu(h  schools,  and,  secondarily,  as  a  manual  for  more  advanced  students 
of  psychology  and  speculative  philosophy. 

f  ranee  and  Germany  abound  in  manuals  of  mental  philosophy,  repre* 
senting  every  system  and  standpoint ;  America  has  several  of  consider- 
able  merit;  but  in  England  the  only  one  embodying  anything  like 
a  complete  summary  of  the  latest  results  of  speculative  thought  is 
Professor  Bain's  'Compendium  of  Psychology  and  Ethics,'  written 
exclusively  from  the  sensational  point  of  view,  and  expressly  adapted 
for  examinations  in  these  subjects.  Yet  nowhere  is  such  a  work  more 
needed,  as  far  as  the  intuitive  school  is  concerned.  The  important  con* 
tribuiioDS  to  mental  science  of  Morell,  Mansell,  and  McCosh,  are  very 
fragmentary.  Sir  W.  Hamilton  never  undertook  fully  to  digest  his  views 
into  a  system,  and  to  arrange  them  into  one  orderly  and  connected  whole. 
They  are  contained  in  articles  contributed  to  reviews,  in  learned  and 
elaborate  notes  and  appendices,  in  numerous  memoranda  written  at 
widely -different  intervals,  and  in  early  and  hastily-composed  lectures,  with 
which  later  developments  and  modihcations  were  never  incorporated.  It 
is  not  only  to  be  regretted  that  neither  of  these,  nor  all  put  together, 
present  us  with  an  outline  of  his  system,  but  that  fro:n  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  were  prepared,  they  contain  many  inconsistencies,  and 
even  contradictions,  which  confound  the  tyro  and  almost  defy  the  most 
skilful  to  disentangle.  While  we  consider  Hamilton's  contributions  as 
invaluable  in  themselves,  yet,  taken  as  a  system  of  mental  science,  they 
are  singularly  incomplete.  For  these  and  other  reasons,  we  regard  the 
yolume  before  us  as  rendering  a  most  important  and  timely  service. 

A  manual  of  philosophy  should  neither  go  beyond  the  capacity  of  ordi- 
nary students  at  this  stage  of  their  studies,  nor  fall  below  their  demand, 
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throngL  Uok  of  thorough  and  tcientifio  troaimeDt ;  it  ahould  protont  ■• 
Ux  M  poMiblo  ^6  tcienoe  of  mind  in  it«  eompleteneM  and  symm^trf » 
and  should  include  the  latest  scientific  results.  It  should  make  the 
student  acquainted,  not  simply  with  the  different  systems  and  doctrines, 
but  also  with  their  authors  and  history.  In  arrangement,  it  should  be 
methodical  and  lucid,  and  in  style  concise  and  perspicuous.  We  are 
happy  to  say  that  the  present  work  possesses  these  qualifications  in  an 
eminent  degree,  and  Tery  successfully  endeaTours  to  meet  the  wants  of 
students  at  all  stages  of  their  study. 

As  regards  matters  of  detail,  we  hare  space  only  to  indicate  the  author's 
opinions  on  some  of  the  points,  with  reference  to  which  different  schoob 
and  systems  divide  and  direige.  And,  first,  with  respect  to  the  origin  of 
our  notions,  ideas,  and  belieu — do  they  oome  wholW  from  experienoe,  or 
are  there  among  them,  prior  to  and  independent  of  all  expenenoe  of  the 
world  without,  any  springing  up  from  the  structure  of  the  mind  iteelf,  and 
aeeessarily  assumed  m  all  its  processes  F  On  this  point,  the  author  moet 
emphatically  declares  himself  on  the  side  of  Hamilton,  against  Mill  and 
the  Aseociational  School.  Among  the  original  furniture  of  the  nind,  he 
classes  the  reality  of  the  distinction  of  snnatance  and  attribute }  of  the 
oausatiTe  reLation ;  of  time  and  space,  and  the  relationa  they  iuTolve ;  of 
luiifonnity  in  the  indications  and  operatioiia  of  nature;  and  of  the  adapt*- 
tion  of  the  beings  and  powers  of  nature  to  a  certain  end.  These  sererai 
points  are  elaborated  with  great  skill  and  acumen.  Dr.  Porter  dearlr 
shows  how  and  where  Sir  W.  Hamilton  went  astray.  A  second  landmarL 
between  the  different  systems  is  the  theory  of  perception.  The  question  is, 
are  we,  in  an  act  of  perception,  copiixant  of  the  object  itself  direct  Ir  and 
immediately,  or  only  of  the  sensations  produced  in  tu  by  the  obiect  r  Sir 
W.  Hamilton  holds  the  former,  and  J.  8.  Mill  the  latter.  Here  Professor 
Porter,  although  opposed  to  the  sensational  school,  takes  important  excep- 
tions to  Hamilton  8  doctrine.  He  draws  a  distinction,  not  simply  between 
sensation  and  perception,  but  also  between  what  he  calls  the  non-egos  of 
perception,  of  which  there  are  three,  yis., '  the  not-body,  as  distinguished 
'  from  the  body  and  soul  united ;  the  body,  as  distinguished  firom  the 
'  soul ;  and  the  sensorium,  as  distinguished  from  the  soul  as  pure  spirit.* 
He  admits  an  immediate  perception  of  the  last,  or  intraK>rganic  alone,  but 
holds  that  our  perception  of  tne  others,  or  the  extra-organic,  is  acquired 
by  combining  toe  muscular  and  tactual  perceptions.  For  the  clear  and 
elaborate  statement  of  the  doctrine  and  its  issues,  we  must  refer  the 
reader  to  the  work  itself. 

A  third  point  of  contention  is  the  theory  of  causation.  Here,  again, 
there  are  yital  differences.  Causation,  according  to  Mill,  does  not  imply 
any  essential  dependency,  efficiency,  or  force,  but  simply  uniform  succes- 
sion or  constant  conjunction,  and  is  the  result  of  association.  According 
to  Hamilton,  it  impuea  more  than  is  inyolyed  in  constant  conjunction }  it 
springs,  howeyer, '  not  from  any  power,  but  from  the  impoteney  of  the 
'  mind ' — from  its  inability  to  oonceiye  either  the  absolute  commencement 
of  anything,  or  its  infinite  non-commencement  Our  author  subjects  both 
doctrines  to  the  most  destructiye  criticism,  and  deariy  exposes  the  unsound- 
ness of  the  reasoning  on  which  they  are  sustained.  He  points  out  that  Sir 
W.  Hamilton's  theory  is  only  a  particular  instance  of  the  more  general 
'  principle  of  the  conditioned,'  and  is  to  be  traced  ultimately  to  i£b  same 
lundamental  error.  He  shows,  bj  an  exhaustiye  treatment,  tnat  the  law  of 
causation  arises  out  of  th^fotiUve  necessity  of  the  mind,  and  meets  all  the 
eriteria  of  necessity,  oertainty,  and  uaiyersality.  With  reference  to  the 
unconditioned,  he  fint  of  all  exposes  the  confusion  and  inconsistencies  in 
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the  writingB  of  Hamilton  and  Mansel,  as  regards  the  meaning  and  ap« 
l^lication  of  the  terms  infinite,  absolute,  and  unconditioned;  and  the 
ntal  error  of  placing  faith  and  reason  in  perpetual  conflict.  Then,  having 
defined  what  the  absolute  h  fUft,  he  asserts  that  the  absolute  and  the  in- 
finite is  knowahle  by  a  finite  mind ;  and,  against  Spencer,  he  affirms  not 
only  that  such  a  mind  can  know  thai  it  is,  but  that  it  can  know  what  it  is : 
that  our  knowledge  of  the  absolute  is  real  and  proper,  though  not  adequate 
and  exhaustiye ;  and  that  in  both  the  finite  and  infinite  there  is  a  com- 
mon mystery. 

The  last  subject  that  we  shall  enumerate  at  present  is  the  doctrine 
of  design  or  final  cause.  Trofessor  Porter,  baring  examined  the  nature 
and  given  a  detailed  history  of  the  doctrine,  maintains  that  the 
'  proposition  affirming  final  cause  is  a  first  principle,  an  intuitive  truth ; 

*  that  it  is  not  in  any  sense  dependent  on  oDservation,  but  is  an  original 
'  and  necessary  belief  or  category ;  that,  so  far  from  being^  derived  from 
'  induction,  it  is  the  necessary  ground  on  which  induction  itself  depends 

*  for  its  validity  and  application.'  This  view  is  enforced  with  a  power  and 
acuteness  which,  to  say  the  least,  render  it  worthy  of  the  most  careful 
consideration. 

There  are  several  other  subjects  of  equal  importance,  to  which  we  can 
only  refer  our  readers,  0.  g.,  the  admirable  analysis  of  consciousness  and 
its  functions,  the  exhaustive  investigation  of  the  logical  operations  of  the 
mind,  and  the  masterly  handling  of  the  so-called  primary  and  secondary 
qualities  of  matter. 

This  volume  of  700  pages  (which,  if  printed  throughout  in  ordinary  type, 
would  more  than  double  its  present  size)  is  most  clear  and  methodical  in 
its  arrangement.  It  begins  with  an  introduction  on  psychology  and  the 
soul  \  then  follows  the  treatise  on  the  human  intellect,  divided  into  four 
parts,  viz.,  presentation,  representation,  thought,  intuition.  Being  pri- 
marily designed  for  a  text-book,  its  leading  definitions,  propositions,  and 
arguments  are  stated  in  large  type  and  in  carefully-numbered  sections. 
This  portion  is  intended  for  class-room  purposes.  Under  each  section 
are  placed,  in  smaUer  type,  concrete  illustrations  and  practical  applica- 
tions of  the  most  important  topics  of  each  section ;  and  under  these  again, 
in  a  type  still  smaller,  is  given  a  large  amount  of  historical,  critical,  and 
controversial  matter ;  ana  this  we  regard  the  most  valuable  of  all.  It 
contains  condensed  comprehensive  summaries  of  the  most  important 
systems,  their  authors,  nistory,  and  criticism.  To  this  portion  of  the 
work- the  mature.philosopher  will  gladlv  turn,  to  freshen  his  memory  and 
test  his  knowledge.  It  will  also  be  or  immense  service  to  the  student 
who  is  widely  and  deeply  read  in  the  different  schools  and  systems,  but 
is  unable  to  determine  their  exact  relations  to  each  other  and  the  funda- 
mental principles  on  which  they  rest.  Having  read  these  summaries^ 
they  will  no  longer  stand  in  isolation,  but  wiU  assume  their  essential 
order  in  the  development  of  thought  Indeed,  we  feel  that  the  present 
work  will  take  the  proper  place  of  a  manual,  which  is  not  suited  so  much 
to  the  beginner  as  to  one  who  has  made  considerable  progress  has  been 
made.  Its  use  is  to  present  the  reader  with  a  conspectus  of  results  rather 
than  to  furnish  him  with  all  his  details. 

This  volume,  we  are  informed,  is  the  fruit  of  thirty  years'  patient  and 
painstaking  labour;  and  we  believe  that  this  labour  has  not  been 
thrown  away^.  It  is  evidently  written  with  supreme  reverence  for 
truth,  and  is  a  work  pre-eminently  calculated  to  inform  the  mind, 
provoke  thought,  and  challenge  criticism;  and,  above  all,  to  foster 
a  nobler  and  more  elevated  feeling  by  the   candour,  generosity,  and 
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Chiiftian  tpirit  which  ohAnoterisM  the  whole.  We  had  jotted  down 
•ome  eritieums,  but,  in  Tiew  of  the  traoecendent  merit  of  the  work,  we 
gladly  paas  then  by.  We  tmat  that  Profeetor  Porter  intends  at 
BO  diRtant  period  to  present  ns  with  a  similar  treatment  of  the  emotions 
and  the  will,  a  field  in  which  there  is  more  ample  scope  for  improTement» 
and  for  rendering  still  higher  senrioe  to  the  truth.  We  sincerely  hope 
that  the  farourable  reception  of  the  present  work  may  hasten  the  appear* 
ance  of  another,  comprising  the  remaining  powers  oithe  human  mind. 

I%e  Laum  of  Thought.  By  Alexander  Bobbrtsok.  Third 
Edition.    London :  Loogmans,  Green,  &  Co.     1868. 

The  title  of  this  book  is  apt  to  lead  the  reader  to  expect  a  treatise  on 
logic  or  psychology,  while  m  reality  it  deals  chiefly  with  the  Divine 
attributes.  Mr.  Kobertson  in  all  his  writings  occupies  himself  with  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  the  Dirine  czbtence.  and  its  logical  issues. 
On  this  fundamental  axiom  he  bases  the  whole  cycle  of  mental,  moral,  and 
social  science.  In  the  present  Tolume  the  author  starts  with  the  nostulate 
that  there  is  a  great  intelligent  first  cause,  a  position  which  he  has  discussed 
and  considers  nimself  to  hare  established  in  another  work.  This  intelli- 
gent cause  having  manifested  His  will,  it  becomes  the  governing  law  of 
all  rational  beings,  has  been  written  upon  the  moral  constitution  of  all 
intelligent  creatures,  and  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  man  as  the  law 
of  gravitation  does  to  matter.  This  universal  law  of  iotelligenee  is  a 
transcript  of  the  Divine  attributes,  and  can  be  ascertained  only  by  the 
study  or  the  latter.  Hence  the  title  '  Laws  of  Thought,'  although  the 
work  deals  with  the  Divine  attributes,  for  these  are  regarded  as  the  basis 
of  all  correct  mental  science,  the  medium  through  which  we  are  to 
know  the  human  mind.  If  we  grant  Mr.  Bobertson  his  fundamental 
position,  that  the  universal  law  of  mind  is  (as  far  as  it  can  be)  a  transcript 
of  the  Divine  attributes,  we  suspect  that  most  of  our  readers  will  think 
li&at  he  has  begun  at  the  wrong  end,  and  that  we  must  know  the  Divine 
through  the  human,  and  not  vice  vertd.  All  our  conceptions  of  character 
are  necessaril  v  limited  to  the  analogies  of  that  which  we  are  conscious  of  in 
ounelves.  However  possible  it  may  be  that  the  Divine  Being  is  eodovred  ^ 
with  such  attributes,  it  is  wholly  impossible  that  we  should  discover  them' 
except  through  the  medium  of  our  own  conceptions.  It  may  be  impossible 
satisfactorily  to  develope  the  science  of  psychology  without  reference  to 
the  Divine  attributes,  but  that  is  a  very  ditTeretit  thing  from  what  is  pro* 
posed  here.  The  work  is  purely  deductive  in  method,  clear  and  sy  sterna  tie 
in  arrangement,  simple  and  lucid  in  langusge.  The  author  evinces 
extensive  and  creditable  acquaintance  with  philosophical  systems,  ancient 
and  modem ;  and  the  scope  of  his  work  leads  him  to  pass  under  review 
the  principal  writers  on  mental  and  moral  science.  Hence,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  peruse  it  without  a  great  amount  of  valuable  mental 
discipline.  While  we  demur  to  many  of  the  writer's  oondusions,  we 
gladly  admit  the  catholicity  and  liberality  of  his  spirit*  and  sineeralr 
sympathise  with  his  attempt  to  reach  the  sublime  truths  wherein  all 
philosophy  culminates. 

Latin  Proverbi  and  Quotations;  uiih  Translaiiona  and  ParaOel 
Passages^  and  a  copious  English  Index,  By  ^Ilfreo  Hbn- 
DBRSON.    London :  Sampeon  Low  &  Co. 

Mr.  Hendenott  eompiled  this  work  while  laid  aaide  from  aetire  pro- 
feaaional  duties  by  illness,  which  the  puhlishen  tell  as  proved  &tal  wnile 
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tlie  proof^slieeti  were  passing  thronffh  the  press.  He  intended  it  as  a 
MS.  ooUeotion  of  Latin  prorerbs  for  his  own  prirate  ase»  but,  as  his 
labours  proceeded,  thought  it  might  be  of  yalue  to  others.  It  differs 
from  ordinary  books  of  classical  quotations — first,  in  being  more  strictly 
limited  to  proTcrbs  and  apothegms ;  next,  in  a  free  rather  than  a  literal 
translation  of  them.    Mr.  Henderson  has  'not  scrupled  to  giye  a  lax 

*  translation  wherever  he  thought  a  quotation  would  strike  the  mind  of 

*  the  reader  more  forcibly  when  the  form  of  expression  was  slightly 
'  altered.'  To  scholars,  this  will  make  no  difference ;  but  it  may  betray 
those  who  endeavour  to  look  If^amed  by  means  of  books  of  this  kind 
into  ludicrous  exposures  of  their  ignorance,  which  is  not  to  be  regretted. 

Next,  Mr.  Henderson  has  introduced  under  each  Latin  proven),  quo- 
tations and  sentences,  from  English  authors,  of  a  similar  character,  e.g,i 
Dum  vitant  itulti  vUia  in  contrdria  currunU — HoB.  In  avoiding  one 
vice  fools  rush  into  the  opposite  extreme. 

'  Flying  from  the  bull»  he  fell  into  the  river.' 

'  To  get  out  of  the -rain  under  the  spout.' 

'  What  boats  it  at  one  gate  to  make  defence, 
'  And  at  another  to  let  in  the  foe.' — Miltok. 

See  '  In  vitium,*  *  Incidit  in.' 

Mr.  Henderson  is  apparently  more  familiar  with  classical  than  with 
English  literature,  his  citations  being  taken  from  a  limited  circle  of  the 
best-known  authors,  and  the  greater  proportion  of  the  English  quota- 
tions being  given  without  the  authors'  names ;  even  Scripture  quotations, 
such  as  '  Thou  shalt  not  muzsle  the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the  corn,'  being 

fiven  anonymously,  probably  on  the  assumption  that  evenr  one  would 
now  their  source.  If  the  editor  of  Notes  and  Queriet  had  been  induced 
to  revise  the  proofs,  a  very  large  proportion  of  authors'  names  might 
have  been  supplied,  and  the  interest  of  the  work  would  have  been 
greatly  enhanced.  Occasionally,  too,  the  translation  of  the  Latin  is 
omitted,  and  sometimes  the  Latin  quotation  itself  is  given  anonymously. 
Most  leisurely  students  using  the  book  will  complete  it  for  themselves. 
The  index  is  constructed  on  the  principle  of  placing  the  key-words  in 
alphabetical  order — the  simplest  and  best  method  that  could  be  adopted. 
The  volume  is  sumptuously  got  up ;  it  is  hardly,  therefore,  a  desk  book 
for  hard  workers ;  out  it  is  a  very  useful  work,  and  will  probably  reach 
a  cheaper,  more  portable,  and  more  complete  edition. 

A  Comparative  Dictionary  of  iJie  Languages  of  India  and  High 
Asia ;  with  Dissertations,  By  W.  W.  Huntbr,  B.A.,  of  the 
Bengal  Civil  Service.     London :  TrQbner  &  Co.     1868. 

In  our  brief  notice  of  Mr.  Hunter's  former  workj  we  pointed  out  the 
new  vein  which  he  had  struck  with  so  much  promise  in  regard  to  the 
langusges  and  populations  of  our  Indian  empire.  In  the  book  now  pub- 
lished he  has  gone  far  deeper  into  details,  and  has  provided  a  vast  store 
of  materials,  which  it  will  require  the  study  of  years  to  analyse  and  turn 
to  full  account.  It  is  a  handsome  folio  of  220  pp.,  printed  on  toned 
paper,  and  bound  in  ornamented  cloth.  Introduced  by  a  dissertation  on 
the  hill  tribes  of  India,  it  furnishes  to  the  scholar,  page  after  page,  a  list 
of  the  equivalents  for  a  single  ol^ect  or  action  in  au  the  great  languages 
of  India  and  China,  in  those  of  the  many  hill  races,  and  orothers  beyond. 
Each  page  is  complete  in  itself.  The  work  most  have  cost  vast  labour, 
and  has  received  contributions  from  all  authorities  specially  competent  to 
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aid  it.  We  commend  it  most  heartily  to  those  of  our  readers  who  study 
comparatire  grammar,  and  to  all  who  care  for  the  welfare  of  the  tribes 
which  have  been  so  neglected  or  ill-used  by  the  peoples  of  greater 
kingdoms. 

Mr.  Hunter  eridently  takes  a  deep  interest  in  the  hill  tribes  of  India. 
His  official  experience  as  a  county  ma^^istrate  and  as  a  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  has  brought  him  into  close  contact  with  them,  and 
shown  him  in  how  many  natural  qualities  they  are  to  be  adnured.  These 
tribes  are  two  hundred  in  number,  and  their  aggregate  population 
amounts  to  eiehty  millioos.  Strong  in  body,  generally  truthful,  independ- 
ent, and  free  fiom  the  blind  superstitions  of  the  Hindoos,  they  have  in  them 
in  large  degree  the  makings  of  true  men.  Many  distinguished  officers  of 
the  Indian  Goyernment,  uke  General  Outram,  hare  lived  among  them, 
and  greatly  benefited  them.  Mr.  Hunter  is  anxious  that  they  snail  be 
systematically  cared  for  by  the  Goyernment,  and  be  educated,  ciyilizedt 
and  goyemed  as  they  deserye.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  Mr.  Himter's 
works  and  efforts  haye  been  warmly  approyed  in  India.  The  Goyemor- 
General  in  Council  has  presented  him  with  a  gift  of  £2,000,  and  in  his 
present  official  position  he  will  haye  abundant  opportunities  of  continuing 
the  good  work  which  he  has  begun. 

German  Classics :  Lessing,  GoBthe,  Schiller,  Edited  with  English 
Notes,  &c.  By  0.  A.  Bughbim,  Ph.D.  Vol.  I. — Egmont, 
a  Tragedy,  by  Goethe.     Oxford :  Clarendon  Press. 

Another  of  the  useful  and  scholarly  little  yolumes  of  Classics  of  the 
Clarendon  Press  Series — the  first  of  the  German  Series.  The  tragedy  is 
prefaced  by  a  life  of  GoBthe,  a  Critical  Analysis,  and  an  Historical  Intro- 
duction, and  is  supplemented  by  eighty  pages  of  notes,  philological, 
critical,  and  explanatoiy ;  to  which  are  added,  Bibliographical  Tables  of 
GoBthe's  Works.  Dr.  fiucheim  tells  us  that  he  has  put  into  these  com- 
mentaries '  the  result  of  seyeral  years'  study  and  labour.'  Egmont  is 
rich  in  historical  associations  and  allusions,  of  which  Duntzer  accumu- 
lated a  large  mass,  to  which,  as  well  as  to  yarious  historians  of  Spain  and 
the  Netherlands,  such  as  Schiller,  Prescott,  and  Motley,  Dr.  Bucheim 
has  been  much  indebted.  A  more  complete  avparatus  criiicui  for  thisi 
the  most  difficult  of  Gethe's  works,  could  not  oe  furnished. 

A,  Perm  ITacci  Satirarum  Liber.  Edited  by  A.  Pretor,  M.A. 
London :  Biyingtons. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  is  said  and  written  against  the  »indy  of  the 
ancient  classics,  the  work  of  editing  the  great  classical  authors  is  being 
carried  on  with  unparalleled  activity.  The  present  series  is  only  one  out 
of  seyeral  that  are  simultaneously  issuing  from  the  press.  We  belieye  it, 
howeyer,  to  be  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  useful  eyer  published  in  this 
country,  and  we  greatly  rejoice  at  the  rapidity  of  its  progress.  We  haye 
repeatedly  expressed  our  appreciation  of  the  preyious  instalments,  and  we 
are  glad  once  more  to  record  our  most  cordial  approbation.  Much  of  the 
interest  and  yalue  of  the  present  series  is  due  to  the  excellent  and  ex- 
haustiye  introduction  to  each  work ;  in  which  is  discussed  with  great 
clearness  and  acuteness,  originality  and  tact,  all  matters  connected  with 
the  elucidation  of  the  author.  The  editor  remoyes  the  stoic-poet  out 
of  the  category  of  the  great  'unknown'  by  accepting  as  authentic  the 
anonymous  biography  of  Persius.    He  aptly  describes  him  as  haying 
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imitated  the  subieoti  of  Luoilitu,  the  lan^puffe  of  Horace,  and  the  me- 
chanism of  the  ola  comedy  in  the  conitruction  of  his  satires,  and  as  utter- 
ing from  his  closet  his  anathemas  against  the  rices  of  the  world,  of  which 
he  knew  nothing.  Mr.  Pretor,  while  retaining  the  criticisms  of  pre- 
Tions  editors,  when  useful,  has  supplied  a  great  deal  that  is  entirely 
new.  In  many  instances,  he  differs  materially  from  Jahn  and  Macleane, 
and  in  most  cases  he  has  the  right  on  his  side.  In  the  introduc- 
tion, he  differs  from  Jahn  with  regard  to  the  date  of  the  Sixth  Satire, 
and  from  Maeleane  with  regard  to  the  exact  place  of  the  incom- 
pleteness ;  and  we  think  he  makes  good  his  case.  In  the  notes,  we 
prefer  his  explanations  of  Examen  and  Trutina^  Sat.  I.  6;  of  Pelli- 
eulam  veterem.  Sat.  V.  116 ;  of  Vert0  aliquid,  Y .  137 ;  Nostrum  est  quod 
vivis,  y.  161,  2,  &e,  to  those  of  Jahn  and  Macleane.  We  also  com- 
mend to  the  reader  his  olerer  arrangement  of  a  rery  difficult  line, 
Sat.  II.  61,  Nequicquam  :fundo,  suspiret^  nummus  in  imo,  Happy  trans- 
lations, hitting  on  the  meaning  of  the  original,  abound  in  this  little 
Tolume,  e.ff..  III.  62,  94;  V.  96,  96, 116, 166 ;  YL  7,  42.  The  notes  are 
full  of  real  learning,  the  results  of  extensive  knowledge  compressed  into 
the  smallest  compass.  Illustrations  of  the  author  are  furnished  from  the 
Greek  poets  and  philosophers,  as  well  as  from  kindred  Latin  authors. 
Fersius  is  characterized  oy  great  obscurity  of  style,  and  abounds  in 
yague  generalities  and  abrupt  transitions  ;  the  editor  has  therefore  reiy 
wisely  provided  the  present  edition  with  lengthy  translations  of  obscure 
passages,  which  are  always  remarkable  for  their  terse  and  idiomatic 
English.  They  serve  as  excellent  models  as  well  as  valuable  helps.  The 
notes  are  unvaried  in  their  excellence  from  the  commencement  of  the 
volume  to  its  close.  No  difficult  passage  has  been  passed  over  unnoticed ; 
but  the  notes  are  reduced  to  the  smallest  compass.  No  greater  retrench- 
ment could  be  made  without  serious  curtailment  of  tne  utilitv  of  the 
work.  The  delicate  and  difficult  task  of  editing  Persius  could  have 
scarcely  been  entrusted  to  better  hands. 

Liber  Preeum  PubUcMnum  Eccleaia  Anglicana.  A  Ouglielmo 
Bright  et  Pbtho  Goldsmith  Mbdd,  A-M.,  Latino 
redditus.     Biying;ton.     1869. 

This  is  the  recent  edition  of  the  translation  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  into  Latin.  The  Psalms  are  taken  from  the  Yulgate,  so  also  are 
the  various  passages  from  the  Epistles  and  Gospels  which  are  read  in  the 
Communion  office.  The  prayers  taken  originally  from  the  Missal  or  Brevi- 
aries are  restored  to  their  original  Eoman  text,  and  the  additions  made  by 
the  Bef<»inen  are  turned  into  a  Latin  which  oorreoponds  with  them. 
Wherever  the  word  '  priest '  occurs,  unlike  the  habit  or  the  lAher  Latinus 
Publicarum  Preeum,  published  at  Cambridge  in  the  year  1660,  it  is  ren- 
dered Sacerdos  and  not  Presbyter;  and  thus  every  effort  is  put  forth  to 
make  the  Prayer  Book  appear  a  close  facsimile  of  the  Mass-Books  of 
Borne.  The  object  is  doubtless  to  diminish  as  much  as  possible  the  line 
of  distinction  between  these  two  branches  of  the  one  great  Church  of  the 
West.  We  shall  probably  hear  before  long  that  some  of  the  extreme 
Bitualists  use  the  Xatin  Prayer  Book  in  place  of  the  English.  Even* 
tually,  that  peculiarity  also  may  be  comprehended  in  the  National  Church 
of  the  Beformation.  Surely  such  an  approximation  to  Bome  would  be  a 
delicate  flattery  to  the  Pope,  of  which  ne  might  make  good  use  in  tiie 
approaching  Council. 
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Primeval  Man  :  an  Examination  ofwme  recent  Speeulatiom.  By 
the  DuKB  OF  Argyll.    Strahan  &  Co. 

A  Tvprint  of  tome  papert  contributed  to  '  Gh>od  Words,'  in  wkicli  the 
author  discusses  the  speculations  of  Whately  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
Darwin,  HuzleT,  and  Sir  J.  Lubbock  on  the  other,  on  the  Origin, 
Antiquity,  and  "^rimitiye  Condition  of  Man ;  pointing  out  with  gr^at 
aouteness  the  obliviousness  on  both  sides  of  necessary  distinctions ;  as, 
for  instance,  the  distinctions  in  the  primiiiye  condition  of  man  between 
mere  lack  of  knowledge  and  possession  of  high  faeultr  and  moral  feel* 
ing.  Where  the  latter  is,  the  former  is  no  reason  for  designatinff  roan  a 
sayage.  We  dare  not  commit  ourselyes  to  comment  on  the  aifferent 
topics  which  the  Duke  touches.  On  purely  scientific  grounds,  he 
grapples  yigorouslj  with  the  deyelopment  and  primal-sayage  theories, 
and  declares  them  utterly  unsustained  by  eyidence,  admitting,  as  he 
fully  does,  the  yery  high  and  indefinite  antiquity  of  man.  Those 
acouainted  with  the  noble  Duke's  masteriy  work  on  the  '  Beign  of  Law' 
will  expect  the  aouteness,  strenf^th,  and  candour  which  were  so  charae- 
teristic  of  that  work,  and  in  which  the  present  is  fully  equal  to  it  We 
can  only  refer  our  readers  to  it.  It  it  a  little  book  fall  of  great  arga- 
nents. 

ne  DiseMtabliahed  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America.  By 
Walter  Farquhar  Hook,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Chichester. 
London :  John  Marray. 

Dr.  Hook's  lecture  giyes  an  intereeting  account  of  the  struggles  and 
difficulties  of  the  Epincopal  Church  in  America,  and  incidentally  also  in 
Scotland.  Dr.  Hook  speaks  with  a  strong  bias,  and  is  amusingly 
triumphant  in  his  demonstration  of  the  true  succession.  At  this  we  of 
course  smile ;  but  he  comes  to  the  sensible  conclusion,  that '  the  question 
'  of  establishing  or  disestablishing  a  Church  in  any  portion  of  the  British 
'  Empire  is  a  oueeiion,  to  the  consideration  of  whicn  we  should  approach 
'  not  as  Churchmen,  but  as  statesmen.  If  we  look  to  the  Church,  it  has 
'  its  own  duty  to  perform — to  win  men  to  Christ.  Atone  time,  this  duty 
'  may  be  best  performed  where  the  Church  is  fostered  by  the  State ;  at 
'  another,  when  tiie  State  sees  fit  to  persecute  the  Church.  I  fnlly 
'  belieye  that  in  Ireland  the  Church  will  aceompliah  more  good  by  being 
'  disestablished  than  under  the  circumstances  of  an  Establishment  she 
'  can  eyer  hope  to  effect.' 

Sermons  /or  Boys;  or^  Memoriab  of  Cheltenham  Sundays,  By 
Alfred  Barrt,  D.D.    London :  Gaaaell,  Fetter,  &  Co. 

Simple  directness  and  robust  common  sense,  with  some  degree  of 
freshness  and  unconyentional  manner,  are  the  characteristics  of  Dr. 
Barry's  sermons.  One  oonyentionalism  he  does  not  cast  aride,  the 
clerical  pulpit  formula  '  my  brethren,'  which  many  clergymen  seem  to 
think  enters  into  the  yeiy  essence  of  a  sermon,  but  which  really  robs  it 
of  much  of  the  otherwise  naturalness  of  common  speech.  Dr.  Barry  also 
apeaks  of  beinc  *  united  to  Christ  by  baptism,'  oy  which  we  hope  he 
does  not  meanoy  sacramental  regeneration.  The  sermons,  howeyer,  are 
admirable  speeiniens  of  what  schoolboy  sermons  should  be ;  suitable  in 
topic  and  style,  without  being  aimed  directly  at  the  class ;  intelligent, 
and  denwndmg  thought  in  the  hearers,  without  being  metaphysical  or 
abstnue. 
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Art.  I. — Tke  Irish  National  School  System, 

A  Commission  appointed  by  the  GoYemment  of  Lord  Derby  is 
makmfi;  an  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  primary  schools 
in  Ireland,  supported  by  the  Commissioners  of  National  £du* 
cation.  Similar  investigations,  entered  upon  at  the  instance 
of  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church,  were  made  in  1837 
and  in  1854.  These  were  conducted  with  great  thoroughness, 
and  both  of  them  resulted  in  the  dispersion  of  misconcep- 
tions and  the  fortification  of  the  system  which  had  been  put 
upon  its  defence.  The  proceedings  of  the  Education  Board 
have  been  fully  described,  the  extent  and  character  of  its 
operations  have  been  set  forth,  in  annual  reports ;  and  watchful 
opponents  have  never  been  wanting  to  elicit  explanation  pf 
anything  doubtful  in  its  actings,  or  to  protest  against  what 
thev  have  considered  its  errors.  Living  under  a  perpetual  fire 
of  hostile  criticism,  the  Education  Board  has  been  constrained 
to  be  exceedingly  open  and  candid  in  its  statements;  and  it 
has  followed  from  this,  taken  with  the  investigations  b^  Par- 
liamentary Committees  above  referred  to,  that  there  is  per- 
haps no  institution  of  our  Government,  the  exact  nature  of 
which  is  more  easily  discoverable,  and  the  success  or  failure  of 
which  may  be  more  readily  ascertained  by  anyone  who  chooses 
to  inquire  about  them.  Why,  then,  is  a  Government  inquiry 
now  going  onP  The  reason  is  that  the  existing  system  of 
education,  though  it  seems  to  suit  the  Irish  people,  does  not 
satisfy  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates  of  Ireland,  who,  like  their 
brethren  in  almost  every  part  of  Europe,  are  striving  to  get 
ya  a  x 
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the  education  of  the  youth  of  their  communion  entirely  into 
their  own  hands.     It  is  &om  the  Romish  hierarchy  that  the 
present  assault  upon  the  system  of  mixed  education  has  pro- 
ceeded;  and,  while  the  inquiry  is  still  pending,  we  think  it 
will  be  useful  to  show  what  this  system  is,  what  it  is  doing, 
how  it  has   grown,  and  to  compare  it  with   the   system   by 
which  the  hierarchy  seek  to  replace  it.     The  concession  by  the 
Government  of  an  inquiry  is  calculated  to  excite  painful  appro* 
hensions  in  those  who  think  that  the  mixed  system  has  done, 
and  is  doing,  great  service  to  Ireland,  and  that  it  is  one  of 
the  chief  benefits  it  is  conferring  upon  that  country  which  the 
Koman  Catholic  hierarchy  are  anxious  to  arrest.     It  is  true 
the  concession  was  made  by  statesmen  planning  to  save  the 
Irish  Church,  and  whose  plans  have  been  seen  through  and 
frustrated.     But  the  power  of  the  Koman  Catholic  prelates  in 
Ireland    is   very   great.      They   care   infinitely  more   for   the 
control  of  education  than  they  do  about  the   church  or  the 
land  question;  and  any  set  of  statesmen  perplexed  with  Irish 
difficulties  will  be  under  a  strong  temptation  to  yield  to  them 
in  that,  for  the  sake  of  their  help  or  their  neutrality  in  other 
matters.     If,  however,  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  system 
is  required  by  sound  State  policy,  the  Imperial  Government 
is  strong  enough   to  maintain  it  even   against  the  prelates ; 
and  the  people   of  Great  Britain  will  readily  draw  the  dis- 
tinction between  doing  justice  to  Irish  Boman  Catholics  and 
making  unwise  concessions  to  the   Roman  Catholic   Church. 
As  some  hasty  words  which   Mr.   Gladstone   let  fall  during 
his   election   contest    in    Lancashire    have  added   to  the  un* 
easiness  of  the  friends  of  this  system,  giving  rise  to  the  fear 
that  in  this  matter  he  is  favourable  to  concession,  let  us  say 
that  whatever  Mr.  Gladstone's  opinion  may  be,  we  do  not  doubt 
that  those  words  have   been  misunderstood.     Mr.   Gladstone 
Bpoke  of  the  education  question  as  a  branch  of  the  tree  of 
I^rotestant  ascendancy.     Of  the  National  schools,  the  ascendancy 
party  have  from  the  first  until  now  been  the  bitter  opponents, 
and  chiefly  because  those  schools  are  founded  upon  the  principle 
of  treating  all  religious  parties  upon  a  footing  of  perfect  equality. 
Hr.   Gladstone,   when   he    uttered    his    unfortunate    words— 
unfortunate  only  because  so  liable  to  be  misconceived-— could 
not  possibly  have  been  thinking  of  the  National  schools.*     In 

*  Since  the  above  was  written,  Mr.  Gladstone  has  stated  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Charley,  that  the  Government  have  no 
intention  of  doing  away  with  the  National  system  of  schools  in  Ireland, 
but  that  they  hold  themselves  at  liberty  to  alter  it  in  its  details,  as  may 
seem  expedient.  We  thankfully  accept  this  disclaimer,  qualified  as  it  is ; 
but  in  the  Irish  school  system,  details  are  everything. 
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facty  there  is  no  way  of  making  an  Irish  grievance  oat  of  the 
school  system  which  would  not  more  easily  make  an  Irish 
grievance  of  the  Irish  police. 

The  establishment  of  the  National  schools  was  preceded  by 
several  inquiries  into  the  state  of  public  instruction  in  Ireland. 
Two  of  these,  made  by  Commissions,  appointed,  the  one  in  1806, 
the  other  in  1824,  ranged  over  nearly  every  part  of  the  educa^ 
tional  system  of  the  country,  and  the  reports  which  followed  upon 
them  give  a  very  complete  view  of  the  provision  for  primary 
and  secondary  instruction  existing  at  their  respective  dates. 

So  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Henry  Y III.,  the  Legislature  passed 
an  Act  for  the  establishment  of  parish  schools ;  and  a  system  of 
Diocesan  grammar  schools  was  provided  for  by  an  Act  of  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  Numerous  royal  and  private  foundations  for 
secondary  education,  with  ample  endowments,  were  established 
under  subsequent  monarchs ;  but  of  these,  as  of  those  Diocesan 
schools  which  actually  came  into  existence,  all  that  can  here 
be  said  is  that  they  were  exceedingly  bad,  only  comparable 
with  the  worst  class  of  English  grammar  schools,  and  that  in 
practice  they  were  confined  to  Protestants,  and  were  accessible 
only  to  the  children  of  the  wealthy.  Baronets  and  Hcions  of  the 
nobility  were  occasionally  to  be  found  among  their  masters^- 
that  is,  among  those  who  received  their  emoluments ;  it  appears 
that  those  titled  schoolmasters  were  not  expected  to  be  resident. 
The  parish  schools  were  part  of  a  scheme  for  civilizing  or 
Anglicizing  the  Irish.  The  Act  ordaining  their  establishment 
was  entitlcHi  an  *  Act  for  the  English  Oi^er,  Habit,  and  Lan- 
guage,' and  aimed  at  obliterating,  by  force  of  penalties,  the 
aress  and  other  distinctions  of  nationality,  as  well  as  the  language 
of  the  native  tribes.  They  seem,  throughout  their  whole 
history,  to  have  done  very  little  to  promote  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  designed,  and  scarcely  counted  ibr  anything  in 
the  instruction  of  the  people  until  other  agencies  came  to  their 
assistance.  They  were  entirely  dependent  upon  the  parochial 
clergy ;  and  though  every  incumbent  of  the  Established  Church 
at  his  induction  took  an  oath  to  *  teach  or  cause  to  be  taught  an 
'  English  school '  within  his  benefice,  a  complete  system  of  parish 
schools  was  never  established.  A  Commission  of  Inquiry  in 
1788  got  returns,  which  showed  that  in  twenty-nine  dioceses, 
containing  838  benefices,  there  were  onlv  361  parish  schools, 
giving  instruction  to  about  11,000  children.  By  1808  the 
number  of  the  schools  seems  to  have  somewhat  increased;  of 
the  1,I2'<^  benefices  of  Ireland,  736  made  returns  in  that 
year,  and  in  these  there  were  549  pariah  schools,  with  23,000 
children.    The  Commissionen  of  1824  got  exact  statistics ;  and 
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it  appeared  that  even  in  1824 — though  new  agencies  were  by 
this  time  stimulating  the  clergy — the  number  of  the  parish 
schools  was  only  782.  What  the  schools  were  at  the  earlier 
periods  mentioned  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  an 
impression  had  spread  among  the  clergy  that  the  obligation 
they  lay  under  was  fully  discharged  by  paying  a  schoolmaster 
forty  shillings  a-ycar.  The  schools  were  no  better,  but  seem  to 
have  been  somewhat  cheaper,  than  the  common  hedge-schools ; 
and  differed  from  these  only  in  giving  a  little  instruction  in  the 
Scriptures.  In  the  early  years  of  the  century,  besides  the  parish 
schools  there  were  several  charitable  institutions  which  took 
part  in  the  education  of  the  poorer  classes,  of  which  one  was 
most  liberally  subsidized  by  the  State.  Those,  with  scarcely  an 
exception,  aimed  at  advancing  Protestantism  ;  their  operations, 
though  costly,  were  on  a  limited  scale ;  all  were  wretchedly 
ineflScient.  A  great  majority  of  the  children  then  at  school  were 
•in  the  hedge-schools,  which  were  simply  adventure  schools, 
opened  from  time  to  time,  when  there  was  a  demand  for  educa* 
tion,  by  wandering  professors  of  the  art,  and  held  in  wretched 
bothies,  in  outhouses,  or  even  in  the  open  air.  The  number 
of  the  hedge-schuols  was  very  great ;  and  accordingly  we  find 
the  Commissioners  of  1806  declaring  that  everywhere  in  Ireland 
the  schools,  taken  altogether,  bore  as  large  a  proportion  to 
population  as  they  then  did  in  most  parts  of  the  United  King- 
dom. But  the  instruction  attempted  to  be  given  was  very 
limited,  and  the  teaching  exceedingly  bad.  In  most  schools 
nothing  was  taught  except  reading ;  those  which  added  writing 
and  arithmetic  to  the  curricidum  were  exceptionally  efficient  or 
exceptionally  ambitious.  And  it  may  be  a  question  whether 
the  influence  of  the  school  was  not,  on  the  whole,  noxious  rather 
than  beneficial.  The  school-books  were  either  works  of  con- 
troversial theology  or,  more  commonly,  the  broadsheets  which 
hawkers  vended  about  the  country,  and  were  emphatically 
described  by  the  Commissioners  of  1806  as  'calculated  to 
*  incite  to  lawless  and  profligate  adventure,  to  cherish  super- 
'  stition,  and  to  lead  to  dissensions  and  disloyalty/  The 
children  took  to  school,  and  were  tauffht  to  read  in,  the 
miscellaneous  pieces  which  formed  the  library  of  the  paternal 
cabin.  A  list  of  the  title-pages  of  books  in  general  use  is 
absolutely  appalling.  Take  the  following  as  average  speci* 
mens: — 'The  Seven  Champions  of  Christendom;'  'Hero  and 
Leander;'  'Don  Belianis  of  Greece;'  'The  Irish  Roj^ies  and 
Rapparees;*  'The  History  of  Captain  Freeny,  a  Robber;' 
'  Tne  History  of  Redmond  O'Hanlon,  a  Notorious  Highway- 
man;' '  The  Garden  of  Love ; '  '  The  EffecU  of  Love; '  'The 
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Economy  of  Beauty  ; '  *  The  School  of  Delights ; '  '  Pastorini's 
Prophecies ; '  *  Guy,  Earl  of  Warwick ; '  *  The  Life  of  Lady 
Lucy ;'  '  The  Pleasant  Art  of  Money-catching.'  School-books, 
as  some  foreign  Governments  long  ago  found  out,  may  in  our 
time  be  as  influential  in  forming  the  popular  mind  as  ballads 
were  in  the  ages  of  oral  tradition.  And  seeing  that  to  rear  up 
good,  not  bad,  citizens  is  the  object  of  the  State  in  encouraging 
education,  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  proper  selection  of  school- 
books  was,  from  1806  onwards,  held  up  to  the  State  as  one  of 
the  most  urgent  things  it  had  to  do  in  relation  to  the  Irish 
schools.  The  teachers  in  these  schools  were  more  likely  to 
aggravate  than  to  counteract  the  evil  influence  of  the  school-, 
books.  Most  of  them  had  only  the  stock  of  knowledge  that 
could  be  picked  up  in  a  hedge-school,  and  were  brought  into 
their  calling  by  a  jovial  disposition,  a  love  of  wandering  and 
excitement,  and  an  aversion  to  steady  labour.  Of  such  schools 
as  there  were,  exclusive  of  charitable  institutions,  the  number  in. 
1808  was  estimated  at  4,600,  and  200,000  was  given  as  a  low. 
estimate  of  the  number  of  children  imder  instruction  in  them. 

Between  1808  and  1824  there  was  a  great  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  primary  instruction  in  Ireland ;  and,  within  a 
limited  area,  there  was  also  some  improvement  in  its  quality. 
In  this  period  the  number  both  of  schools  and  of  scholars  was 
considerably  more  than  doubled ;  in  1824  there  were  more  than 
10,000  primary  schools,  giving  instruction  to  about  half-a- 
million  pupils.  Several  associations  for  promoting  education 
had  sprung  into  importance,  of  which  the  principal  were  the 
Kildare-place  Society  and  the  Society  for  Discountenancing  Vice,, 
both  of  which  were  chiefly  supported  by  subsidies  from  the 
State.  The  Society  for  Discountenancing  Vice  required  all  the 
children  in  its  schools  to  read  the  Scriptures  in  the  authorize  . 
version,  and  Protestant  children  to  be  instructed  in  the  Church 
Catechism ;  it  was  patronized  by  the  dignitaries  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  and,  almost  from  \\a  foundation  in  1798,  it  was 
under  the  bun  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  who  regarded  it 
with  justice  as  a  proselytizing  institution.  The  Eildare-place 
Society,  founded  in  1811,  took  its  origin  from  the  discussions  set 
going  by  the  Commissioners  of  1806.  It  was  at  first  supported 
by  prominent  men  of  all  the  religious  parties,  and  it  seems  to 
have  honestly  intended  to  make  the  experiment  of  combining 
Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  children  in  the  same  schools, 
giving  them  such  religious  instruction  as  could  be  given  in 
common  without  violence  to  the  religious  principles  of  either 
body.  As  this  was  what  the  Commissioners  of  1806  had 
recommended,  the  Government,  which  seems  to  have  found  it 
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impossible  to  organize  a  system  under  its  own  supervisioni  chose 
this  societr  as  the  chief  medium  for  distributing  its  aid  to  edu* 
cation,  making  it  annual  grants  which- in  a  few  years  rose  to  the 
amount  of  £25,000.  Unfortimately,  the  Eildare-place  Society 
hit  upon  a  system  of  religious  instruction,  as  likely  to  be  re- 
^rded  with  favour  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  which  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  could  not  reasonably  have  been  expected  to 
tolerate,  and  of  which  after  a  few  years  they  pronounced  emphatic 
condemnation.  The  society  required  children  in  its  schools,  of 
whatever  persuasion,  to  read  the  Scriptures  daily;  it  allowed 
either  the  authorized  or  the  Douay  version  to  be  used ;  and  the 
reading  was  simple  reading,  unaccompanied  by  any  comment.  The 
absence  of  comment  seems  to  have  been  intended  to  conciliate 
the  Catholics ;  and  in  all  probability  they  would  prefer  absence 
of  comment  to  any  comment  made  in  a  Protestant  sense.  But  the 
Roman  Catholic  principle  is  that  the  Scriptures,  if  read  by  the 
laity,  should  not  be  read  without  comment ;  and  that  the  laity 
should  receive  in  autlioritative  comment  the  interpretation  put 
upon  Scripture  by  the  Church.  To  this  cardinal  principle  of  the 
Roman  Church  the  rule  of  the  Eildare-place  Society  ran  directly 
counter.  The  consequence  was  that,  as  soon  as  the  society's  opera* 
tions  assumed  any  magnitude,  a  bull  was  sent  from  Rome  con- 
deroning  its  schools,  and  thereafter  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
used  the  terrors  of  the  Church  to  prevent  the  children  of  their 
flDcks  from  being  sent  to  them.  And,  though  the  instruction  was 
gratuitous,  the  Roman  ban  was  to  a  large  extent  successfuL  In 
18i4  there  were  56,201  children  in  those  schools,  and  of  these  only 
a  bare  majority,  29,694,  were  Roman  Catholics,  though  the  latter 
were  four  or  five  to  one  in  the  population  of  Ireland.    In  the 

Sneral  schools  of  the  country,  where  the  instruction  was  paid 
%  there  were  at  the  same  time  400,348  children,  and  of  tnese 
369,288  were  Roman  Catholic.  The  society  seems  to  have  done 
its  best  to  maintain  religious  neutrality,  but  it  became  mixed  up 
with  the  operations  of  other  societies  which  unquestionably 
aimed  at  proselytism.  More  than  two-thirds  of  its  school- 
masters ana  schoolmistresses,  too,  were  Protestants ;  and  it  was 
not  unnatural  that  it  should  be  denounced  by  Roman  Catholic 

5 relates  and  Roman  Catholic  politicians  as  an  unfit  agency  for 
istributing  the  money  of  the  State.  At  the  same  time,  its  re- 
ligious instruction,  of  which  in  theory  there  was  enough  to  affront 
and  repel  the  largest  of  the  religious  bodies  of  Ireland,  seems  to 
have  been  in  practice  a  mere  farce,  and  to  have  been  in  many 
cases  omitted  altogether.  Two-thirds  of  its  schools  were  in  Pro- 
testant Ulster ;  and,  in  view  of  the  controversies  which  succeeded 
the  establishment  of  the  national  schools^  it  is  worth  remarking 
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H:liat  the  Protestants  generally,  Episcopalians  and  Presbjrterians, 
made  no  objection  to  the  small  amount  and  doubtful  quality  of 
the  religious  instruction  which  those  schools  imparted.  Of  its 
school-houses,  a  large  proportion  were  poor  cabins,  in  which 
hedge-schools  had  been  previously  kept ;  and  many  of  its 
teachers  had  been  hedge-schoolmasters.  But  the  society  was 
able  to  do  somewhat  in  training  teachers  by  means  of  its  model 
schools ;  it  had  inspectors  who  examined  and  reported  upon  its 
schools ;  and  by  means  of  its  school-books,  which,  though  far 
from  perfect,  were  a  great  improvement  upon  any  previously 
known  in  Ireland,  it  supplied  an  aid  to  sound  and  wholesome 
instruction  which  was  felt  beyond  the  limited  sphere  in  which  it 
worked. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  educational  societies  had  done,  the 
hedge-schools  were  still,  in  1824,  the  schools  which  educated  a 
large  majority  of  Irish  children ;  and  in  1824,  and  indeed  for 
some  considerable  time  afterwards,  they  seem  to  have  been  in  all 
respects  what  they  had  been  in  1808.     The  same  books  were  still 
in  use.     A  humorous  account,  often  quoted  and  not  easily  for- 
gotten, was  given  by  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  1824  of  what 
he  saw  in  a  school  in  Sligo.     Of  three  children  sitting  together, 
the  centre  one  had  a  New  Testament,  the  boy^on  his  right  had  a 
copy  of  the  *  Forty  Thieves,'  the  boy  on  his  left  *  The  Pleasant 
Arc  of  Money-catching.'     Another  child  close  by  was  engaged 
upon  the  '  Mutiny  Act,'  and  all  were  reading  at  the  top  of  their 
voices.     This  was,  after  all,  a  fair  illustration  of  what  education 
was  in  the  schools  which  were  most  common  in  Ireland  in  the 
first  thirty  or  forty  years  of  the  present  century.     The  need  of 
improvement  was  very  urgent;   and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  Roman  Catholics,  who,  by  the  conditions  under  which  the 
Government  grants  were  distributed,  were  excluded  from  taking 
advantage  by  those  grants,  were  most  earnest  in  pressing  for  the 
establishment  of  a  better  system.     It  was  upon  the  petition  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  prelates  that  the  Commission  of  1824  was 
appointed.     It  was  the  Roman  Catholics,  who,  year  after  year, 
kept  urging  the  education  question  upon  Government,  until,  in 
18iU9  the  Government  of  £arl  Grey  resolved  to  establish   a 
system  which  would  have  at  least  this  claim  to  be  considered 
national,  that  it  would  offer,  under  the  guarantee  of  the  State, 
instruction  upon  fair  terms  to  the  children  of  citizens  of  every 
religious  persuasion. 

In  1828,  the  House  of  Commons  had  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee  the  numerous  reports  which  at  different  times  had 
been  made  upon  the  state  of  education  in  Ireland.  The  Select 
Committee  hiad  adoptedi  with  slight  variations,  the  recommenda- 
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tions  made  by  the  GommiBsions  of  1806  and  1824;  and  its 
recommendations,  with  some  unimportant  modifications,  were 
embodied  in  the  famous  letter  of  Mr.  Stanley,  the  Irish  Secre- 
tary of  Lord  Grey's  Administration,  which,  in  1831,  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  Irish  National  school  system.  The  plan  of 
conducting  public  education  through  the  instrumentality  of 
voluntary  societies,  which  had  been  tried,  in  despair  of  the  possi- 
bility of  setting  up  a  State  system,  had  proved  a  complete  failure. 
The  control  of  education  was  now  to  be  entrusted  to  a  body  of 
Commissioners  responsible  to  the  Government,  and  acting  upon 
rales  which  had  received  its  sanction.  The  Commissioners  were 
t )  receive  applications  for  aid  from  societies  or  individuals  about 
t )  establish  or  actually  conducting  schools.  They  were  to  give 
a  preference  to  applications  in  which  clergymen  or  members  of 
the  Protestant  and  Boman  Catholic  bodies  were  combined,  and 
to  require  explanation  in  every  case  in  which  such  combination 
was  wanting.  They  were  to  establish  and  to  superintend  model 
schools  for  the  training  of  teachers,  in  which  teachers,  while 
undergoing  training,  should  be  supported  at  the  public  expense. 
They  were  to  appoint  inspectors,  who  should  from  time  to  time 
examine  and  report  upon  every  school  receiving  aid  from  them. 
They  were  to  take  care  that  every  teacher  in  a  school  assisted 
by  them  should  have  been  trained  in  a  model  school ;  and,  in 
the  meantime,  until  their  model  school  should  come  into  opera- 
tion, that  every  teacher  should  have  been  examined  and  round 
qualified  by  one  of  their  inspectors.  They  were  to  edit  and 
publish  a  series  of  books  of  general  literary  instruction  for  the 
use  of  their  schools,  which  were  to  be  sold  to  the  schools  at  half 
price.  They  were  to  see  that  no  books  not  sanctioned  by  them 
were  in  use  in  any  of  their  schools.  In  the  first  draft  of 
Mr.  Stanley's  letter,  it  was  provided  that  they  should  also 
publish  works  of  religious  instruction  which  had  been  approved 
by  representatives  of  the  religious  bodies,  and  sell  them  for  the 
use  of  schools  at  prime  cost.  But,  in  deference  to  the  scruples  of 
some  of  the  Commissioners  who  were  first  appointed,  this  proviso 
was  withdrawn.  Among  the  conditions  of  aid  being  granted 
to  schools,  besides  compliance  with  the  rules  established  by  the 
Commissioners,  a  local  provision  was  in  every  case  to  be  made  of 
funds  sufficient  for  annual  repairs  and  for  maintaining  the 
school  furniture  and  requisites,  for  purchasing  books,  and  for 
paying  to  the  teacher  a  salary  of  not  less  than  £10  a-year. 
The  Commissioners,  too,  when  they  made  building  grants,  were 
in  no  case  to  give  more  than  two-tnirds  of  the  estimated  cost  of 
the  building,  the  remainder  being  locally  provided;  and  the 
applicants  were  to  find  a  suitable  site,  and  to  make  it  over,  with 
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the  school-houRe  erected  on  it,  to  the  Commissioners.  The 
appointment  of  the  teacher  was  to  be  left  to  the  patrons  or 
managers  of  the  school,  the  Commissioners  satisfying  themselves, 
through  their  inspector,  that  he  was  qualified,  or  subjecting  him 
to  traming  in  their  model  school.  And  the  patron  was  to  have 
the  power  of  dismissing  the  teacher.  The  Commissioners  were, 
however,  empowered  to  fine,  suspend,  or  remove  a  teacher  for 
any  breach  of  their  rules ;  and,  as  holders  of  the  purse-strings, 
they  were  indirectly  invested  with  a  power  of  controlling,  in 
some  degree,  the  removal  of  the  teacher  by  the  patrons. 

Upon  the  provision  made  for  reb'eious  instruction  we  will 
only  touch  lightly  at  present.  In  the  original  draft  of  Mr. 
Stanley's  letter,  while  the  combination  of  Protestants  and 
Boman  Catholics  in  the  management  of  the  schools,  the  com- 
bination of  Protestant  and  Eoman  Catholic  children  in  receiving 
moral  and  literary  instruction,  were  enjoined  upon  the  Com- 
missioners as  among  the  chief  objects  they  should  strive  after,  it 
was  proposed  to  give  all  religious  instruction  to  children  of 
difierent  religious  bodies  separately.  The  instruction  was  to  be 
given  by  perepns  appointed  or  approved  of  by  the  parents ;  one 
or  two  days  in  the  week  were  to  be  set  apart  for  it,  but  the 
teachers  were  to  be  encouraged  to  five  it  on  other  d^ays  also, 
before  or  after  the  ordinary  school  hours.  At  the  unanimous 
desire  of  the  Commissioners,  the  letter  was,  upon  this  subject, 
materially  modified.  As  much  religious  teaching  as  should 
prove  to  be  practicable  was  to  be  given  to  all  the  children, 
as  part  of  the  combined  instruction ;  and  this  was  to  be  sup- 
plemented by  the  separate  instruction,  the  provision  made  for 
which  was  to  remain  what  has  already  been  described. 

The  Duke  of  Leinster,  to  whom  Mr.  Stanley,  as  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  addressed  the  letter  containing  the  instructions  for  the 
Commissioners,  was  the  first  President  of  the  Board  of  Educa^ 
tion.  The  Board  consisted  of  seven  members,  and  contained 
representatives  of  all  the  important  religious  parties.  Besides 
the  Duke  of  Leinster,  Archbishop  Whately,  and  Dr.  Sadleir 
represented  the  Established  Church ;  the  Roman  Catholic  Arch- 
bishop  of  Dublin  and  Mr.  Blake  represented  the  religious 
majority  of  Ireland ;  the  Rev.  James  Carlile,  a  Presbyterian, 
and  Mr.  Holmes,  a  Unitarian  or  Non-subscribing  Presbyterian, 
were  the  other  members  of  the  Board.  Mr.  Carlile  became 
Resident  Commissioner.  Applying  himself  to  the  business  of  the 
Commission  with  the  utmost  zeal,  in  a  spirit  of  justice  and  con- 
ciliation, and  with  a  sincere  desire  that  the  Commissioners 
should  do  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  good,  he  was,  during 
the  seven  or  eight  years  of  his  connection  with  the  Board,  the 
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member  who  most  powerfully  influenced  its  proceedings.    With 
a  Scotchman's  discernment  of  and  habit  of  aiming  at  the  prac- 
ticable, he  led  the  Government  and  the  Board  into  departures 
from  the  system  laid  down  in  Mr.  Stanley's  letter;  and  some 
of  thnse,  thouj^h  productive  of  good  results  in  the  first  instance, 
had,  perhaps,  better  have  been  avoided.     But  his  good  sense^ 
his  just  and  conciliatory  disposition,  did  much  to  obtain  fur  the 
Board  such  success  as  fell  to  it  in  the  first  vears  of  its  history. 
All  the  Commissioners  mr^t  one  another  In  the  best  possible 
spirit ;  an  long  as  the  original  Commissioners  remained  together^ 
though  the  Board  had  numerous  and  bitter  enemies  without, 
there  was  no  dissension   in  its  own  councils.      A  spirit  of 
moderation — perhaps  it  may  be  said  a  habit  of  compromise-^ 
governed  its  proceedings.     The  Commission  was  issued  towards 
the  end  of  1831,  and  the  Commissioners  began  their  operations 
almost  immediately  thereafter.     On  starting,  the  funds  at  their 
command  were  utterly  inadequate,  the  first  grant  ma-le  by  Par- 
liament at  the  instance  of  Lord  Grey's  Government  being  only 
£30,000.     The  Board  now  disburses  over  £300,000   a-year. 
Let  us  see,  bearing  in  mind  what  the  ordinary  school  instruction 
in  Ireland  was  before  its  operations  began,  to  what  point,  with 
an  income  ranging  between  these  sums,  it  has  raised  popular 
instruction  during  its  career  of  thirty-seven  years.     It  will  be 
time  enough  afterwards  to  go  into  the  embittered  controversies 
connected  with  religious  teaching  which  have  accompanied  its 
hiHtorVj  which  now  threaten  the  existence  of  the  system  which 
it  has  reared  up. 

During  the  year  1867  it  had  in  operation  6,520  schools. 
913,198  children  had  been  enrolled  in  these  schools,  and  there 
was  an  average  daily  attendance  in  them  of  321,515  children. 
The  number  of  the  schools  and  the  number  of  the  children  have* 
year  by  year,  been  steadily  increasing ;  but  of  the  schools,  there 
were  more  than  5,000  so  far  back  as  1853.  During  1867,  the 
Board  received  235  new  applications  for  aid,  and  granted  it  in 
194  cases,  the  other  applications  having  been  for  various  reasons 
rejected.  Its  schools  were  pretty  fairly  distributed  over  the 
four  provinces  of  Ireland.  2,406  were  in  Vlstcr,  1,592  in 
Munster,  1,480  in  Leinster,  and  1,042  in  Connaught.  The 
number  of  the  schools,  for  which  at  various  times  it  hnd  made 
building  grants  (the  property  of  which  is  therefore  vested  in  the 
Board  or  in  trustees  for  its  use)  was  1,8()4,  distributed  in  a 
somewhat  different  proportion  from  the  schools  taken  altogether 
•—538  in  Ulster,  638  in  Munster,  391  in  Leinster,  and  297  in 
Connaught  As  was  to  be  expected,  building  grants  had  been 
made  in  the  largest  proportions  to  the  poorer  provinces. 
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The  Board  trained  during  1867,  in  its  model  schools,  sap« 
porting  them  at  the  public  expense,  299  of  the  teachers  in  its 
employ — a  number  somewhat  below  the  average ;  and  it  gave 
gratuitous  training  in  the  same  schools  to  twelve  teachers  uncon- 
nected with   its  operations.     Unfortunately,  it  has  not  been 
found  practicable  to  carry  out  the  rule   prescribed  in   Mr. 
Stanley's  letter,  that  only  trained  teachers  should  be  employed 
in  the  National  schools.     The  system  of  examination,  neces- 
sarily resorted  to  when  the  operations  of  the  Board  began,  is  still 
in  use,  and  those  of  the  teachers  who  have  undergone  training 
in  the  normal  schools,  are  still  somewhat  in  a  minority.     The 
examinations,  however,  seem  to  be  judiciously  conducted  by  the 
Board's  inspectors ;   and  they  are  so  employed  as  to  have  a 
strong  and  salutary  influence  upon  the  schoolmasters  and  the 
school  teaching.     The  teachers  are  classed  and  paid  according  to 
their  merit  and  usefulness  as  ascertained  by  the  examinations,  by 
the  state  of  the  schools  committed  to  them,  and  by  the  average 
attendance  in  the  schools.     They  have  during  every  year  the 
opportunity  of  improving  their  grade,  and  with  it  their  pay,  by 
undergoing  examination  ;  and  all  teachers,  whether  trained  or 
not,  and  of  whatever  ^de,  are  required  to  appear  at  the  general 
examination,  which  is  held  once  in  five  years.     Besides  pro** 
bationers,  there  are  three  classes  of  teachers,  each  subdivided  into 
grades.  The  pay  of  each  grade  is  difierent ;  and,  besides  that  the 
motive  of  interest  thus  excites  them  to  improve  their  grade,  the 
general  examination  acts  powerfully  in  keeping  up  the  efficiency 
of  the  teachers,  and  in  stimulating  them  to  make  advances  in 
knowledge,  and  in  the  mastery  of  their  daily  business.    The 
examinations  are  of  a  decidedly  practical  character,  and,  even  in 
the  highest  grade  of  the  highest  class,  the  amount  of  acquire- 
ment  insisted  upon  cannot  be  considered  exorbitant.      The 
inspectorial  staff  seems  to  be  excellently  organized ;  and  though 
much  engaged  in  collecting  statistics,  to  satisfy  the  friends  or 
confound  the  enemies  of  the  Board,  its  influence  upon   the 
schools  can  scarcely  be  overrated.     The  most  promising  of 
the  teachers  undergo  the  training  in  the    normal    schools. 
The  training  lasts  for  four  months  and  a  half,  and,  besides 
practical  instruction  in  the  art  of  teaching,  includes,  and  indeed 
somewhat  exceeds,  the  range  of  subjects  for  which  the  Board 
has  seen  fit  to  give  pecuniary  acknowledgment.     From  the 
commencement  of  its  operations  to  the  end  of  1867,  the  Board 
had  had  under  training  7,831  of  its  own  teachers,  and,  besides, 
a  large  number  of  schoolmasters  unconnected  with  it;  for  to 
such  its  courses  of  instruction  have  always  been  gratuitously 
open.     It  thus  appears  that  it  has  trained  more  than  the 
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number  required  to  o£Bcer  its  schools.     But  the  highest  salaries 

S'ven  to  the  schoolmasters  are  small,  and  education  always  makes 
e  trained  teachers  yaluable.  The  Board  has  lost  a  majority 
of  those  whom  it  has  trained ;  they  have  gone  to  other  scnools, 
they  have  gone  abroad,  they  have  been  diverted  into  more 
lucrative  careers.  It  retains,  however,  3,480.  Its  teaching 
staff,  in  1867,  exclusive  of  those  employed  in  convent  schools, 
in  prison,  lunatic  asylum,  and  workhouse  schools,  consisted  of 
6,096  principal  teachers,  1,867  assistants,  and  364  junior 
literary  and  industrial  assistants ;  in  all,  8,326  persons.  There 
were,  besides,  a  body  of  pupil- teachers  maintained  in  the  model 
schools,  and  3,264  paid  monitors,  divided  into  three  classes, 
engaged  chiefly  in  the  ordinary  schools.  The  appointment  of 
both  monitors  and  pupil-teaclbers  was  resorted  to  as  a  means 
of  keeping  up  the  supply  of  schoolmasters,  and  in  this  way,  as 
well  as  in  the  work  of  instruction,  has  been  found  to  give  a 
useful  return  for  a  small  annual  sum  of  money. 

Almost  from  the  first  the  Board  had  maintained  in  Dublin  a 
model  school,  intended  to  exemplify  its  system  of  instruction  as 
conceived  by  the  Commissioners  themselves.  In  1849  it  opened 
the  first  of  a  series  of  similar  institutions  for  the  provinces ;  and 
in  1867  the  number  of  these,  including  what  are  termed  minor 
model  schools,  was  26.  Of  these  schools  the  Commissioners  are 
the  patrons ;  unfortunately,  they  are  the  only  schools  with  the 
management  of  which  they  can  directly  interfere.  They  appoint 
the  teachers,  they  superintend  the  mstruction ;  their  school- 
books,  the  use  of  which  is  optional  in  other  schools,  are  the  only 
books  in  use  in  these.  The  methods  of  teaching  approved  by 
their  inspectors  are  practised  in  these  schools ;  and,  as  already 
mentioned,  the  force  of  pupil  teachers  maintained  in  them  yields 
many  recruits  to  the  teaching  body.  They  give  not  only  a  more 
thorough,  but,  in  some  respects,  a  higher  course  of  instruction 
than  the  ordinary  schools,  with  few  exceptions,  can  offer ;  and  it 
is  some  evidence  of  the  value  of  their  instruction,  that  it  attracts 
a  large  attendance  of  middle-class  pupils.  Being  placed  at 
oentrsd  points,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  they  have  a  good  effect 
upon  the  teaching  of  the  surrounding  districts  ;  and  being  amid 
considerable  populations,  and  attracting  children  of  all  creeds, 
they  are  very  lucrative,  compared  with  ordinary  schools,  and, 
to  a  small  extent,  enable  the  Commissioners  to  reward  deserving 
teachers.  It  is  no  little  advantage  that  they  exhibit  to  teachers  an 
ideal  of  what  the  Commissioners  deem  sound  literary*  instruction ; 
but  they  are,  perhaps,  even  more  important,  as  exemplifying  the 
usage  as  to  religious  teaching,  which  the  Commissioners  would 
gladly  see  adopted  in  all  the  schools.     They  are  a  perpetual 
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reminder  that  the  system  of  the  Board  is  one  of  mixed  education ; 
aud  they  afford  evidence  convincing  to  reasonable  minds,  that 
that  system  can  be  worked  without  unfairness  to  any  religious 
body,  and  with  benefit  to  the  pupils  belonging  to  different  per- 
suasions who  are  combined  in  the  literary  instruction.  It  is  not 
surprising,  though  much  to  be  regretted,  that,  because  they  are 
the  exemplars  of  mixed  education,  in  spite  of  their  merits,  they 
are  under  the  ban  of  Cardinal  CuUen  and  his  brother  prelates. 

It  is  bv  the  state  of  the  ordinary  schools,  however,  that  the 
success  o^  the  system  is  to  be  measured  ;  and,  in  the  first  place, 
they  are,  at  any  rate,  an  infinite  improvement  upon  the  hedge- 
schools  which  they  supplanted.  Of  these,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
tendency  was  to  rear  up  children  into  turbulent  men  and  bad 
citizens.  The  instruction  of  the  National  schools,  however 
defective,  is  sound  and  wholesome  as  far  as  it  goes.  In  general, 
too,  they  are  greatly  superior  to  the  schools  conducted  by 
societies  which  are  the  chief  competitors  against  them  in  the 
education  of  the  poorer  classes.  ]No  books  can  be  used  in  them 
which  have  not  been  sanctioned  by  the  Commissioners.  In  most 
of  them  the  books  in  use  are  those  which  the  Commissioners  have 
published.  We  have  described  the  character  of  the  hedge-school 
text-books.  The  books  of  the  National  Board,  when  they 
appeared,  were  probably  the  best- devised  system  of  primary 
school-books  which  had  been  produced  in  anv  country,  ana 
even  now  they  are  unsurpassed.  Many  of  the  nval  schools  pav 
tribute  to  their  worth  by  using  them.  Very  cheap,  very  gooo, 
easily  obtained,  before  many  years  had  passed  they  had  extruded 
from  the  hedge-schools  the  noxious  publications  which  in  them 
had  previously  been  the  aliment  supplied  to  youthful  minds. 
The  board,  in  its  earlier  years,  made  efforts  to  effect  this  great 
reformation.  Acting  with  limited  funds,  it  could  not  at  once  plant 
schools  in  all  the  districts  which  needed  them,  but  it  did  what  it 
could  to  improve  the  schools  already  existing.  It  did  not  scorn  to 
win  the  co-operation  of  the  hawkers,  and  made  it  their  interest 
to  sell  the  National  school-books  and  other  works  of  a  useful  or 
harmless  character,  instead  of  'The  Pleasant  Art  of  Money- 
catching,'  'The  Effects  of  Love,'  and  the  other  pieces  which  they 
had  spread  broadcast  over  the  land.  The  benefit  of  this  admirable 
series  of  books  has  by  no  means  been  confined  to  Ireland,  but 
has,  to  a  large  extent,  been  enjoyed  by  every  English-speaking 
people.  The  National  series  is  still,  notwithstanding  the  amount 
of  competition  now  existing,  used  to  some  extent  in  the  primary 
schools  of  England  and  Scotland ;  it  is  largely  exported  to  our 
colonies ;  it  is  reprinted  in  the  United  States.  To  facilitate  its 
entry  into  the  National  schools  was  a  matter  of  such  importance, 
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larity  is,  to  some  extent,  to  be  ascribed  to  a  desire  to  make  profit 
of  the  children's  labour,  but  it  is  far  more  due  to  a  want  of  proper 
feeling  about  the  importance  of  constant  attendance.  The  amount 
of  the  fees  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  for  they  are  small  in  aU  cases, 
and  more  than  half  the  pupils — in  many  schools  a  much  larger 
proportion — pay  none.  But,  in  truth,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
teachers,  in  spite  of  periodical  examinations  and  the  stimulus  of 
the  inspection,  are  utterly  unfit  for  their  duties.  How  could  it 
be  otherwise  ?  To  gratify  the  desire  of  the  religious  bodies  for 
separate  instruction,  schools,  in  many  districts,  have  been  unduly 
multiplied ;  they  are,  consequently,  very  small,  and  when  only  a 
small  proportion  of  scholars  in  a  small  school  pay  fees,  there  can  be 
very  little  for  the  master  beyond  the  pittance  allowed  him  by  the 
State.  Instead  of  the  local  managers  providing  a  fund  to  sup- 
plement the  salary,  they  not  only  are  apt  to  send  as  gratuitous 
pupils  children  whose  parents  could  well  afford  to  pay,  but  in 
many  cases  they  compel  the  teacher — whom  they  have  the  power 
of  dismissing,  and  often,  by  bargain  with  him,  at  a  moment's 
notice — to  provide  the  school  requisites  and  keep  the  school-house 
in  repair.  The  salaries  paid  by  the  Board  are  so  small,  that  even 
in  Ireland  they  do  not,  except  when  largely  supplemented,  attract, 
or,  at  any  rate,  do  not  permanently  retain,  men  of  intelligence  or 
ambition.  Accordingly,  the  lower  ranks  of  the  teaching  body 
are  largely  made  up  of  men  very  poorly  equipped  for  their  work. 
The  Board  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  this ;  its  duty  is  to  make  the 
best  of  the  men  who  are  to  be  had.  The  salaries  it  grants,  if 
supplemented  by  local  provision  on  a  reasonable  scale,  would 
give  teachers  sufficiently  large  incomes ;  and,  if  it  be  to  blame, 
it  is  for  having  departed  from  its  original  rule  requiring 
security  that  such  provision  shoidd  be  made.  This  rule  the 
Commissioners  abandoned  almost  at  the  first,  finding  that  it  pre- 
vented the  establishment  of  schools ;  they  were  satisfied  to  take 
the  school-fees,  as  affording  the  requisite  guarantee ;  and  these, 
as  we  have  said,  are  small,  and  their  tendency  seems  to  be  to  grow 
smaller  still.  The  National  Board,  we  hold,  acted  prudently  in 
not  insisting  upon  the  rule  at  first ;  but  obviously  one  of  the  most 
important  questions  for  the  present  Commission  of  inquiry?  will  be, 
whether  the  original  rule,  or  something  like  it,  cannot  be  brought 
into  practice.  From  all  we  have  heard  of  the  matter,  we  tear 
that  this  is  impossible,  especially  if  mixed  education  is  to  be 
maintained.  Ihe  school-managers  will  do  nothing,  and  they 
know  that  by  combination  they  can  beat  the  Government.  And 
the  school-fees  seems  really  the  only  source  from  which  increased 
local  contributions  can  come.  Now,  the  poverty  of  the  peasantry 
is,  we  believe,  exaggerated  in  the  common  notions  about  them ; 
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but  many  of  them  are  poor,  and  they  are  a  penurious  race — 
they  will  not  pay  school- fees  if  they  can  help  it ;  they  will  be 
much  more  averse  to  doing  so  than  they  were  thirty  years  ago, 
after  having  been  so  long  exempt  from  them.  Then  the  patron 
of  a  school  is  very  often  the  priest,  or  the  priest's  nominee ;  and 
though  we  should  be  slow  to  ascribe  to  selfish  motives  the  great 
number  of  gratuitous  pupils,  it  is  certain  that  the  priest  has  an 
interest  in  keeping  up  the  number.  'To  give  relief  of  any  kind,' 
said  Whately,  '  to  a  poor  Roman  Catholic  is  to  assist  his  religion, 
'  for  a  share  of  all  his  expenditure  finds  its  way  to  the  priest.    If 

*  you  give  him  an  old  coat,  the  next  money  he  gets  will  pay  for  a 

*  mass  instead  of  a  coat.'  The  average  emoluments  of  principal 
teachers  in  1867,  from  all  sources,  was,  for  men,  £35,  for  women, 
£28  10s. ;  but  the  majority  of  the  teachers,  male  and  female, 
are  in  the  third  class,  and  probably  get  little  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  these  averages.  Of  the  money  received  by  the  teaching 
body,  84  per  cent,  came  from  the  State,  12  J  per  cent,  from  school- 
fees,  and  only  3  J  per  cent,  from  other  local  contributions. 

What  we  have  said  about  the  schools  amounts  to  this,  that 
they  are  the  best  si/stem  of  primary  schools  in  Ireland,  and  infi- 
nitely better  than  the  schools  in  whose  place  they  have  come, 
but  that  a  large  proportion  of  them  fall  below  the  standard  of 
English  primary  schools ;  that  this  is  owing  to  the  incompetency 
of  the  masters,  and  this,  again,  to  the  smallness  of  the  salaries. 
The  improvement,  in  one  way  or  another,  of  the  master's  position 
seems  to  be  the  only  way  of  effecting  an  improvement  in  the 
teaching.  And  if  it  be  impossible  to  augment  the  local  contribu- 
tions, it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  whether  it  is  possible  to  in- 
crease the  control  of  the  Board  over  the  schools.  There  is  one  thing 
upon  which  the  teachers  greatly  insist — the  insecurity  of  their 
tenure  of  office  ;  and  it  is  desirable,  and  it  ought  to  be  possible, 
to  require  that  no  teacher  shall  be  liable  to  dismissal  without 
notice,  and  that  no  teacher  shall  be  dismissed  without  the  pre- 
vious approval  of  the  Board's  inspector.  Security  of  tenure  goes 
a  long  way  to  reconcile  men  to  small  incomes,  and  to  the  National 
schoolmasters  it  would  be  a  great  boon  that  they  should  not  be 
dismissed  without  reasonable  cause.  A  more  direct  coimection 
between  the  schoolmaster  and  the  State  would  be  so  desirable — 
in  the  interest  of  the  nation  as  well  as  in  the  interest  of  the 
schools — that  we  should  be  glad  to  see  it  purchased  by  an 
augmentation  of  the  State  allowances  and  the  discontinuance 
of  school-fees.  In  rural  districts,  the  schoolmaster,  a  man  of 
education  and  often  of  ability,  is  an  important  person,  second  in 
influence  only  to  the  priest,  and  often  the  more  popular  man  of 
the  two.     Kot  unfrequently  he  is  covertly  the  leader  of  the 
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parochial  opposition  to  the  priest's  authority,  of  which  there  is 
always  a  good  deal,  especially  in  the  more  Catholic  counties.  His 
function  of  training  youthful  minds  is  also  highly  influential.  If 
his  good-will  could  be  secured  to  the  State  without  exciting  the 
jealousy  or  opposition  of  the  priest,  he  could  render  good  service 
to  the  cause  of  law  and  order. 

But  the  National  Board  does  not  confine  its  exertions  to  pro- 
moting literary  instruction  alone.  In  a  large  proportion  of  the 
female  schools — we  believe  in  all  the  convent  schools,  in  which 
are  a  fifth  of  all  the  girls,  and  nearly  a  tenth  of  all  the  children 
who  are  educated  in  National  schools — there  is  given  industrial 
training  of  the  kinds  suitable  to  girls  ;  and  in  many  schools  in- 
dustrial instruction  of  even  a  more  important  character  is  given 
to  boys.  Of  the  masters  who  are  trained  in  Dublin,  a  proportion 
are  selected  to  be  taught  navigation  and  land-surveying,  and 
these,  if  appointed  to  schools  where  there  is  a  demand  for  such 
instruction,  form  classes  for  those  branches.  But  agriculture, 
and  to  a  small  extent  gardening,  are  the  industries  upon  which 
the  Board  strives  to  fix  the  attention  of  its  teachers.  Agricul* 
ture  is  the  main  occupation  of  the  Irish,  and  yet  there  is  scarcely 
any  civilized  people  by  whom  it  is  carried  on  in  so  rude  a 
fashion,  with  so  little  pains  or  knowledge.  To  convince  the 
peasantry  that  it  is  not  an  art  from  which  the  application  of 
thought  and  science  is  excluded— that,  on  the  contrary,  there  is 
no  art  in  which  the  teaching  of  experience  and  the  lessons  of 
science  are  more  valuable — and  at  the  same  time  to  bring  these 
lessons  and  that  teaching  to  their  doors,  would  be  to  them,  and 
to  their  fellow-subjects  also,  an  almost  inestimable  benefit. 
It  would  do  for  Ireland  what  no  Acts  of  Parliament  can  ever 
effect ;  it  would  lay  the  only  sure  foundation  for  its  prosperity. 
To  train  the  finest  but  most  reckless  peasantry  of  Europe  to 
practise  forethought  in  their  daily  business,  one  in  which  it  is 
eminently  required,  to  regard  industry  intelligently  exerted  as 
the  means  to  comfort,  to  study  improvement  as  the  sure  way  to 
better  their  own  condition,  would  be  preparing  a  most  beneficent 
revolution  in  the  aspect,  material  and  social,  of  their  country.  It 
would  make  the  peasants  well  fed,  well  clothed,  contented  human 
beiugs ;  it  would  oe  the  likeliest  thing  to  make  them  law-abiding, 
loyal  fellow-subjects.  Let  them  only  fairly  learn  that  certain 
benefits  can  be  enjoyed,  certain  evils  avoided,  through  the  proper 
use  of  certain  means,  and  we  shall  soon  find  them  giving  up  the 
habit  of  holding  their  hands  and  blaming  the  Government  for 
their  misery.  The  Education  Board  has  made  strenuous  efforts 
to  do  this  for  the  rising  generation  in  Ireland ;  it  has  already 
wrought  much  good,  and  as  its  operations  are  extended,  the 
no,  c.  V 
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influence  exercised  by  them  must  be  much  more  than  propor- 
tionally increased.  Its  agricultural  teaching  is  organized  on  the 
same  plan  as  its  literary  teaching.  There  are  agricultural  depart- 
ments in  certain  of  the  National  schools ;  there  are  model  agri- 
cultural schools,  or  school-farms,  imder  the  management  of  the 
Board,  and  others  upon  the  same  plan  which  are  subsidised  by 
the  Board,  but  imder  local  patronage ;  there  is  a  great  training 
establishment,  in  which  agriculture,  with  the  sciences  connected 
with  it,  is  systematically  taught,  and  its  operations  practised  on 
a  pretty  large  scale ;  and,  lastly,  there  is  a  system  of  inspection. 
The  Board  places  in  the  list  of  agricultural  schools,  granting  a 
pecuniary  benefit  to  the  master,  any  school  to  which  is  attached 
a  farm  of  from  one  to  three  statute  acres,  and  in  which 
the  teacher  has  actually  formed  an  agricultural  class.  Of 
such  schools,  there  were  sixty-nine  at  the  end  of  1867.  The 
number  of  the  Board's  agricultural  model  schools,  or  school 
farms  of  the  first  class,  at  the  same  period,  was  twenty-one,  and 
there  were  then  seventeen  similar  schools  under  local  manage- 
ment. The  agricultural  pupils  receive  theoretical  instruction 
in  farming,  and  at  the  same  time  work  upon  the  school-farm. 
They  are  drilled  in  systems  of  cropping,  the  qualities  of  soils, 
the  composition  of  manures,  the  methods  of  draining  and  of 
reclaiming  land;  and  along  with  this  they  get,  even  at  the 
coimtry  schools,  some  teaching^  in  such  subjects  as  chemistry  and 
geology,  and  also  in  account-keeping  and  in  land-surveying.  Of 
course,  the  instruction  of  the  model  farms  is  of  a  much  higher 
character  than  that  given  in  the  agricultural  department  of  an 
ordinary  school,  the  master  of  which,  trained  for  literary  teaching 
only,  has  gained  his  agricultural  knowledge,  the  theoretical  part 
probably  at  a  district  model  school,  the  practical  part  by  actual 
farming  or  observation  of  the  practice  of  his  neighbours.  Some 
tuition  in  agriculture  is  given  to  pupil-teachers  in  the  district 
model  schools.  In  the  model  farms,  the  pupils  receive  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  scientific  instruction,  and  the  size  of 
the  farms  is  suflGlcient  for  exemplifying  all  the  ordinary 
processes  of  agriculture.  In  the  training  establishment  at 
Olasnevin,  the  tuition,  theoretical  and  practical,  is  still  higher 
and  more  thorough,  and  is  probably  as  good  as  any  at  the 
command  of  any  student  of  farming.  One  of  the  objects  of  the 
establishment,  of  course,  is  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  agricultural 
teachers  ;  another  is  to  fit  deserving  yoimg  men  of  the  humbler 
ranks  to  act  as  land  stewards,  or  as  managers  of  large  farms. 
The  more  promising  pupils  of  the  model  farms  are  brought  to 
complete  their  education  at  Glasnevin,  receiving  board  and 
lodging,  as  well  as  tuition^  at  the  expense  of  the  Commissioners. 
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It  is  among  the  misfortunes  of  Ireland,  that  she  has  difficulty  in 
retaining  the  most  energetic  and  skilful  of  her  children,  and  it 
is  said  that  of  the  agricultural  pupils,  a  large  proportion  become 
emigrants.  Of  school-gardens,  the  Board  supports  only  five,  of 
which  one  is  under  its  own  management. 

Even  if  it  be  the  case  that  the  agricultural  department  does 
as  much  in  producing  good  citizens  for  the  United  States  as  in 
supplying  captains  of  industry  to  Ireland,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  instruction  it  gives  is  doing  an  important  service  to 
the  Irish  peopla  Added  to  the  influence  of  the  ordinary  schools, 
imperfect  as  many  of  these  undoubtedly  are,  this  makes  what 
must  be  deemed  a  very  ample  return  for  the  three  hundred  and 
odd  thousands  a-year  which  the  State  expends,  and  affords  a 
striking  proof  of  the  ability  of  the  State  to  interfere  with  advan- 
tage in  the  education  of  the  people.  To  see  to  how  great  an 
extent  the  Board  has  got  popular  education  in  its  hands,  and  at 
the  same  time,  how  important  it  is  that  its  efforts  should  not  be 
relaxed,  let  us  take  a  hasty  glance  at  the  educational  statistics 
of  Ireland,  as  exhibited  by  the  census  of  1861. 

On  the  17th  of  May,  1861,  there  were  in  Ireland  9,427 
primary  schools,  and  of  those  5,663  were  connected  with  the 
National  Board.  The  number  of  National  schools  had  by  1867 
risen  to  6,520.  Of  other  schools  in  1861,  the  Church  Education 
Society,  the  Established  Church  rival  of  the  National  system, 
had  1,450 ;  other  societies  and  boards  had  657 ;  the  Christian 
Brothers  and  other  Roman  Catholic  communities  not  connected 
with  the  National  system,  131 ;  and  1,504  were  private  schools. 
It  is  probable  that  the  extension  of  the  National  system  haa 
been  in  some  measure  due  to  gains  made  from  the  class  last 
mentioned;  and  of  the  others  it  is  known  that  they  have 
increased  very  slightly  since  1861.  Again,  the  number  of 
children  in  primary  schools  on  the  day  of  the  census  was, 
for  all  Ireland,  443,404,  and  of  those  304,162  were  in  the 
Natioiial  schools.  In  1867,  the  average  daily  attendance  in 
these  schools  was  321,515,  so  that,  the  increase  of  pupils 
not  having  quite  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  schools,  the 
number  of  either  was  in  1867  not  much  short  of  three-fourths 
of  the  totals  for  a  certain  day  of  1861,  It  is  probable 
that  the  numbers  bear  scarcely  a  smaller  proportion  to  the 
average  totals  of  1867.  If  we  look  at  the  numbers  enrolled  in 
schools,  we  find  that,  in  1861,  79-3  per  cent,  of  all  the  school- 
children in  Ireland  were  enrolled  in  National  schools  ;  and  the 
number  annually  enrolled  in  them  has  increased,  since  1861, 
much  more  rapidly  than  the  average  daily  attendance.  To  pass 
on  to  another  set  of  facts ;  the  number  of  children  in  primary 
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schools  in  1861,  or,  rather,  on  the  day  of  the  census  in  that  year, 
was  only  8*06  per  cent,  of  the  Irish  population.  This  attendance 
cannot  be  considered  satisfactory.  Bemembering  that  the  number 
of  children  entered  at  National*  schools  in  1867  was  nearly  three 
times  the  average  daily  attendance,  we  perceive  that  the  small- 
ness  of  the  percentage  is  due  to  irregular  or  non-continuous 
attendance.  But  it  is  clear  that  there  remains  a  good  deal  to 
be  done  in  spreading  education  among  the  Irish  people.  This 
is  more  plainly  shown  by  another  fact.  In  1861,  there  were  of 
the  population  39  per  cent,  who  could  not  read  and  write. 
Of  the  Koman  Catholics,  46*7  per  cent,  could  not  read  and  write  ; 
of  the  Protestants,  taken  altogether,  13*7  per  cent.  Of  the 
children  of  the  school  age — above  five  and  under  sixteen  years — 
there  were  30  per  cent,  who  could  not  read  and  write.  It  is  to 
the  National  system  we  must  look  for  supplying  the  deficiency,  if 
any,  in  the  quantity,  and  still  more  in  the  quality,  of  the  instruc- 
tion available  to  the  Irish  people.  As  for  the  Church  Education 
Society,  it  has  difficulty  in  maintaining  the  schools  it  has  now  upon 
its  hands,  and  two- thirds  of  these  are  wretchedly  inefficient. 

And  as  the  assistance  of  the  State  is  absolutely  necessary, 
the  State,  in  granting  it,  seems  to  be  able  to  insist  upon  those 
conditions  which  the  public  good  requires.  It  is  plain,  too, 
that  upon  the  conditions  laid  down  at  present,  it  is  far  on  the 
way  to  having  an  almost  complete  command  of  the  education 
of  the  people.  No  doubt,  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates  who, 
though  condemning  the  system,  permit  their  commimion  to 
make  use  of  it,  could,  by  forbiding  the  use  of  it,  do  a  consider- 
able amoimt  of  harm  ;  but  we  do  not  think  they  will  venture  to 
do  this,  having  no  system  with  which  to  replace  it ;  nor  is  it 
likely  they  could  do  so  with  permanent  success.  The  opposition 
of  the  Anglican  Church,  on  the  other  hand,  has  for  some  time 
been  waxing  faint ;  and  now  that  disestablishment  has  thrown 
the  support  of  its  clergy  upon  the  members  of  that  Church,  it 
will  reconcile  itself,  we  should  say,  to  accepting  for  its  children 
the  education  offered  by  the  State.  This  brings  us  to  the  subject 
of  religious  instruction,  the  vexed  question  of  Irish  education 
dxiring  the  whole  career  of  the  National  Board,  as  indeed  it  had 
been  before  its  existence. 

The  Commissioners  of  1806,  in  a  report  published  in  1812, 
subscribed  among  others  by  three  prelates  of  the  Irish  Church 
and  by  the  Provost  of  Dublin  University,  expressed  the  opinion, 
that  no  system  of  education  could  be  carried  into  effectual  opera- 
tion in  Ireland,  unless  it  should  take  as  its  leading  principle 
that  no  attempt  should  be  made  '  to  influence  or  disturb  the 
'  peculiar  religious  tenets  of  any   sect    or    denomination    of 
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'  Gbristians/      They  advised  the  establishment    under   State 
control  of  a  system  which  should  seek  the  favour  of  the  Irish 
people  by  explicitly  avowing  and  acting  upon  this  principle. 
It  was  such  a  system  that  the  KUdare-place  Society  intended 
to  establish.     On  this  account,  it  was  selected  by  the  Government 
as  the  dispenser  of  public  funds.     But  it  made,  as  we  have 
seen,  a  radical  blunder,  which  brought  upon  it  the  condemnation 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  and  its  attempt  at  combined 
education   therefore  proved  a  failure.     The  Commissioners  of 
1824  formed  the  same  conclusion  as  their  predecessors ;   but 
they  insisted  with  even  greater  earnestness  upon  the  advantaer 
of  educating  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  in  common.     Th 
Kildare-place  experiment  had  shown  the  diflSculty  of  doing  this ; 
but  they  believed  it  could  be  done,  and  that  it  was  most  important 
that  in  Ireland,  where  differences  of  creed  tended  to  drive  the 
people  into  two  hostile  camps,  they  should,  as  children,  have 
mixed  familiarly  together,  imbibing  similar  ideas  and  forming 
congenial  habits.     The  Select  Committee  of  1828  were  also  of 
opinion  that  combined  education  was  possible,  and  that,  at  any 
rate,  it  should  be  attempted  by  the  State.     This  view  seems, 
indeed,  to  have  been  held  openly  or  covertly  by  every  statesman 
of  this  period.     It  was  favoured  by  most  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
leaders.  The  only  opposition  to  it  came  from  the  Irish  Protestants, 
and  from  the  more  violent  of  English  Churchmen.     That  Roman 
Catholics  and  Protestants  should  be  educated  in  the  same  schools, 
that  this  was  likely  greatly  to  promote  peace  and  prosperity  in 
Ireland,  was  undoubtedly  the  chief  idea  in  Mr.  Stanley's  mind 
when  he  wrote  the  letter  upon  which  the  National  system  of 
schools  was  founded.     How  far,  then,  has  the  system  carried  out 
this  idea,  and  to  what  extent  have  the  anticipated  advantages 
been  realized  P 

To  promote  the  mixture  of  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants 
at  school,  the  Board,  in  terms  of  its  instructions,  was  to  en- 
courage, and  almost  to  require  that  Roman  Catholics  and 
Protestants  should  be  combined  in  the  management  of  the 
schools  which  it  assisted.  The  education  to  be  given  was  to  be 
based  upon  relifijious  teaching — much  pains  was  taken  to  make 
this  apparent ;  but  precautions  were  to  oe  used  almost  su£Bicient 
to  exclude  the  very  possibility  of  proseljrtism.  One  day  in  the 
week  was  to  be  given  up  to  the  separate  religious  instruction  in 
the  school  of  the  children,  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant ;  or 
two  days — one  for  each  of  the  ^reat  religious  parties— 'if  the 
Commissioners  deemed  it  expedient.  This  instruction  was  to 
be  given  by  persons  approved  of  by  the  parents ;  and  these 
persons  were  to  be  encouraged  to  give  it  every  day,  before  or 
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that  the  Board  had  soon  to  depart  from  the  original  plan  of 
■elUng  its  books  to  schools  at  half-price.  It  began  to  make  free 
grants  of  books  and  of  other  school  requisites ;  and  it  continued 
to  do  so  once  in  three  years,  up  to  1863.  Since  that  it  has 
made  free  grants  only  to  new  schools ;  it  has  limited  its  grants 
to  globes,  maps,  diagrams,  and  other  articles  of  school  apparatus ; 
and  these  it  has  made  only  upon  condition  of  the  purchase  for 
sale  to  pupils  of  proportionate  quantities  of  books  and  other 
lequisites.  This  change  is  bitterly  complained  of  by  the  National 
schoolmasters,  and  it  seems  to  bear  hardly  upon  them.  As 
their  maps  and  other  apparatus  become  worn  out,  they  have, 
in  general,  no  means  of  renewing  them,  unless  they  do  it  at 
their  own  expense.  The  patrons  cannot  or  will  not  supply  the 
necessary  funds.  The  change,  however,  was  undoubtedly  a 
move  in  the  right  direction.  The  National  system  was  intended 
to  be  a  combination  of  Government  aid  and  local  contribution  ; 
of  local  management  with  Government  control.  The  early 
Commissioners,  in  their  desire  to  spread  education,  thought  tit 
to  be  content  with  a  very  meagre  amount  of  local  provision ; 
but  if  the  local  management  is  to  be  continued  in  its  present 
dimensions,  the  managers  should  be  required  to  do  more  for 
the  schools.  The  first  attempt  to  put  pressure  upon  them  has 
not,  however,  been  successfuL 

That  the  quality  of  the  education  given  in  the  schools  has,  in 
course  of  the  inquiry  now  going  on,  been  discovered  to  be  defec- 
tive— decidedly  below  the  average  in  similar  schools  in  £ngland 
-^we  are  fully  prepared  to  hear.  In  the  towns  the  schools  are 
generally  very  good,  not  a  few  coming  up  to  the  highest  standard 
of  primary  instruction.  These  ought,  mdeed,  to  be  considered 
intermediate  rather  than  primary  schools.  By  them  it  must  hare 
been  that  the  Prussian  Baron  Von  Uolxendorf  was  led  to  the 
oondusinn  that  the  Irish  National  schools  yielded  results  superior 
to  those  of  the  Prussian  system.  But  the  country  schools  are  the 
ffreat  majority,  and  they  are  often  ill-provided,  badl]^  managed, 
imperfectly  taught.  The  Education  Board  knows  tlus  perfectly 
well,  but  the  obsudes  in  the  way  of  improvement  are  great,  and 
have  hitherto  been  deemed  insurmountable.  The  teachers,  it 
must  be  said,  have  difficulties  to  contend  with.  For  example, 
although  the  desire  for  education  is  very  strong  among  the  Irish 

Seasantry,  it  is  not  strong  enough  to  miake  them  send  their  chil- 
ren  regularly  or  continuously  to  school.  We  have  seen  that, 
while  913,198  distinct  children  passed  through  the  schools  in 
1867,  the  average  daily  attendsjioe  was  only  321,515.  The 
irregular  attendance  is  not  only  discouraging  to  the  teacbert, 
but  must  hamper  the  progrcas  of  all  the  cmlc&en.    The  irrega- 
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larity  is,  to  some  extent,  to  be  ascribed  to  a  desire  to  make  profit 
of  the  children's  labour,  but  it  is  far  more  due  to  a  want  of  proper 
feeling  about  the  importance  of  constant  attendance.  The  amount 
of  the  fees  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  for  they  are  small  in  all  cases^ 
and  more  than  half  the  pupils — in  many  schools  a  much  larger 
proportion — pay  none.  But,  in  truth,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
teachers,  in  spite  of  periodical  examinations  and  the  stimulus  of 
the  inspection,  are  utterly  unfit  for  their  duties.  How  could  it 
be  otherwise  P  To  gratiiy  the  desire  of  the  religious  bodies  for 
separate  instruction,  schools,  in  many  districts,  have  been  unduly 
multiplied ;  they  are,  consequently,  very  small,  and  when  only  a 
small  proportion  of  scholars  in  a  small  school  pay  fees,  there  can  be 
very  little  for  the  roaster  beyond  the  pittance  allowed  him  by  the 
State.  Instead  of  the  local  managers  providing  a  fund  to  sup- 
plement the  salary,  they  not  only  are  apt  to  send  as  gratuitous 
pupils  children  whose  parents  could  well  afibrd  to  pay,  but  in 
many  cases  they  compel  the  teacher — whom  they  have  the  power 
of  dismissing,  and  often,  by  bargain  with  him,  at  a  moment's 
notice — to  provide  the  school  requisites  and  keep  the  school-house 
in  repair.  The  salaries  paid  by  the  Board  are  so  small,  that  even 
in  Ireland  they  do  not,  except  when  largely  supplemented,  attracti 
or,  at  any  rate,  do  not  permanently  retain,  men  of  intelligence  or 
ambition.  Accordingly,  the  lower  ranks  of  the  teaching  body 
are  largely  made  up  of  men  very  poorly  equipped  for  their  work. 
The  Board  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  this ;  its  duty  is  to  make  the 
best  of  the  men  who  are  to  be  had.  The  salaries  it  grants,  if 
supplemented  by  local  provision  on  a  reasonable  scale,  would 
give  teachers  sufficiently  large  incomes ;  and,  if  it  be  to  blame^ 
it  is  for  having  departed  from  its  original  rule  requiring 
security  that  such  provision  should  be  made.  This  rule  the 
Commissioners  abandoned  almost  at  the  first,  finding  that  it  pre- 
vented the  establishment  of  schools ;  they  wore  satisfied  to  take 
tho  school-fees,  as  afibrding  the  requisite  guarantee ;  and  thesOi 
•3  we  have  said,  are  small,  and  their  tendency  seems  to  be  to  grow 
smaller  still.  The  National  Board,  we  hold,  acted  prudently  in 
not  insisting  upon  the  rule  at  first ;  but  obviously  one  of  the  most 
important  questions  for  the  present  Commission  of  inquiry  will  he, 
whether  the  original  rule,  or  something  like  it,  cannot  be  brought 
into  practice.  From  all  we  have  heard  of  the  matter,  we  fear 
that  this  is  impossible,  especially  if  mixed  education  is  to  be 
maintained.  Ihe  school-managers  will  do  nothing,  and  they 
know  that  by  combination  they  can  beat  the  Government.  And 
the  school-fees  seems  really  the  only  source  from  which  increased 
local  contributions  can  come.  Now,  the  poverty  of  the  peasantry 
is,  we  believe,  exaggerated  in  the  common  notions  about  them ; 
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but  many  of  them  are  poor,  and  they  are  a  penurious  race — 
they  will  not  pay  school-feeB  if  they  can  help  it ;  they  will  be 
much  more  averse  to  doing  so  than  they  were  thirty  years  ago, 
after  having  been  so  long  exempt  from  them.  Then  the  patron 
of  a  school  is  very  often  the  priest,  or  the  priest's  nominee ;  and 
though  we  should  be  slow  to  ascribe  to  selnsh  motives  the  great 
number  of  gratuitous  pupils,  it  is  certain  that  the  priest  has  an 
interest  in  keeping  up  the  number.  'To  give  relief  of  any  kind/ 
said  Whately,  '  to  a  poor  Roman  Catholic  is  to  assist  his  religion, 
'  for  a  share  of  all  his  expenditure  finds  its  way  to  the  priest.  If 
'  you  give  him  an  old  coat,  the  next  money  he  gets  will  pay  for  a 
*  mass  instead  of  a  coat.'  The  average  emoluments  of  principal 
teachers  in  1867,  from  all  sources,  was,  for  men,  £35,  for  women, 
£28  10s. ;  but  the  majority  of  the  teachers,  male  and  female, 
are  in  the  third  class,  and  probably  get  little  more  than  two* 
thirds  of  these  averages.  Of  the  money  received  by  the  teaching 
body,  84  per  cent,  came  from  the  State,  \2\  per  cent,  from  school- 
fees,  and  only  3^  per  cent,  from  other  local  contributions. 

What  we  have  said  about  the  schools  amounts  to  this,  that 
they  are  the  best  system  of  primary  schools  in  Ireland,  and  infi- 
nitely better  than  the  schook  in  whose  place  they  have  come, 
but  tliat  a  large  proportion  of  them  fall  below  the  standard  of 
English  primary  schools ;  that  this  is  owing  to  the  incompetency 
of  tne  masters,  and  this,  again,  to  the  smallness  of  the  salaries. 
The  improvement,  in  one  way  or  another,  of  the  master's  position 
seems  to  be  the  only  way  of  effecting  an  improvement  in  the 
teaching.  And  if  it  be  impossible  to  augment  the  local  contribu* 
tions,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  whether  it  is  possible  to  in* 
crease  the  control  of  the  Board  over  the  schools.  There  is  one  thing 
upon  which  the  teachers  greatly  insist — the  insecurity  of  their 
tenure  of  office ;  and  it  is  desirable,  and  it  ought  to  be  possible, 
to  require  that  no  teacher  shall  be  liable  to  dismissal  without 
notice,  and  that  no  teacher  shall  be  dismissed  without  the  pre* 
Tious  approval  of  the  Board's  inspector.  Security  of  tenure  goes 
a  long  way  to  reconcile  men  to  small  incomes,  and  to  the  National 
schoolmasters  it  would  be  a  great  boon  that  they  should  not  be 
dismissed  without  reasonable  cause.  A  more  direct  coimection 
between  the  schoolmaster  and  the  State  would  be  so  desirable — 
in  the  interest  of  the  nation  as  well  as  in  the  interest  of  the 
schools — that  we  should  be  glad  to  see  it  purchased  by  an 
augmentation  of  the  State  allowances  and  the  discontinuance 
of  school-fees.  In  rural  districts,  the  schoolmaster,  a  man  of 
education  and  often  of  ability,  is  an  important  person,  second  in 
influence  only  to  the  priest,  and  often  Uie  more  popular  man  of 
the  two.    Not  onfrequently  be  ii  covertly  the  leader  of  the 
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parochial  opposition  to  the  priest's  authority,  of  which  there  is 
always  a  good  deal,  especially  in  the  more  Catholic  counties.  His 
function  of  training  youthful  minds  is  also  highly  influential.  If 
his  good-will  could  be  secured  to  the  State  without  exciting  the 
jealousy  or  opposition  of  the  priest,  he  could  render  good  service 
to  the  cause  of  law  and  order. 

But  the  National  Board  does  not  confine  its  exertions  to  pro- 
moting literary  instruction  alone.  In  a  large  proportion  of  the 
female  schools — we  belieye  in  all  the  convent  schools,  in  which 
are  a  fifth  of  all  the  girls,  and  nearly  a  tenth  of  all  the  children 
who  are  educated  in  National  schools — there  is  given  industrial 
training  of  the  kinds  suitable  to  girls ;  and  in  many  schools  in- 
dustrial instruction  of  even  a  more  important  character  is  given 
to  boys.  Of  the  masters  who  are  trained  in  Dublin,  a  proportion 
are  selected  to  be  taught  navigation  and  land-surveying,  and 
these,  if  appointed  to  schools  where  there  is  a  demand  for  such 
instruction,  form  classes  for  those  branches.  But  agriculture, 
and  to  a  small  extent  gardening,  are  the  industries  upon  which 
the  Board  strives  to  fix  the  attention  of  its  teachers.  Agricul- 
ture is  the  main  occupation  of  the  Irish,  and  yet  there  is  scarcely 
any  civilized  people  by  whom  it  is  carried  on  in  so  rude  a 
fashion,  with  so  little  pains  or  knowledge.  To  convince  the 
peasantry  that  it  is  not  an  art  from  which  the  application  of 
thought  and  science  is  excluded — that,  on  the  contrary,  there  is 
no  art  in  which  the  teaching  of  experience  and  the  lessons  of 
science  are  more  valuable — and  at  the  same  time  to  bring  these 
lessons  and  that  teaching  to  their  doors,  would  be  to  them,  and 
to  their  fellow-subjects  also,  an  almost  inestimable  benefit. 
It  would  do  for  Ireland  what  no  Acts  of  Parliament  can  ever 
effect ;  it  would  lay  the  only  sure  foundation  for  its  prosperity. 
To  train  the  finest  but  most  reckless  peasantry  of  Europe  to 
practise  forethought  in  their  daily  business,  one  in  which  it  is 
eminently  required,  to  regard  industry  intelligently  exerted  as 
the  means  to  comfort,  to  study  improvement  as  the  sure  way  to 
better  their  own  condition,  would  be  preparing  a  most  beneficent 
revolution  in  the  aspect,  material  and  social,  of  their  country.  It 
would  make  the  peasants  well  fed,  well  clothed,  contented  human 
beings ;  it  woidd  oe  the  likeliest  thing  to  make  them  law-abiding^, 
loyal  fellow-subjects.  Let  them  omy  fairly  learn  that  certam 
benefits  can  be  enjoyed,  certain  evils  avoided,  through  the  proper 
use  of  certain  means,  and  we  shall  soon  find  them  giving  up  the 
habit  of  holding  their  hands  and  blaming  the  Government  for 
their  misery.  The  Education  Board  has  made  strenuous  efforts 
to  do  this  for  the  rising  generation  in  Ireland ;  it  has  already 
wrought  much  good,  and  as  its  operations  are  extended,  the 
Ka  0.  ^ 
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inflaence  exercised  by  tliem  must  be  mucli  more  than  propor- 
tionally increased.     Its  agricultural  teaching  is  organized  on  the 
same  plan  as  its  literary  teaching.  There  are  agricultural  depart- 
ments in  certain  of  the  National  schools ;  there  are  model  agri- 
cultural schools,  or  school-farms,  imder  the  management  of  tlie 
Board,  and  others  upon  the  same  plan  which  are  subsidised  by 
the  Board,  but  under  local  patronage ;  there  is  a  great  trainings 
establishment,  in  which  agriculture,  with  the  sciences  connected 
with  it,  is  systematically  taught,  and  its  operations  practised  on 
a  pretty  large  scale ;  and,  lastly,  there  is  a  system  of  inspectioiu 
The  Board  places  in  the  list  of  agricultural  schools,  granting  a 
pecuniary  benefit  to  the  master,  any  school  to  which  is  attached 
a  farm  of  from  one   to   three    statute  acres,  and   in  which 
the  teacher  has    actually   formed   an  agricultural  class.      Of 
such  schools,  there  were  sixty-nine  at  the  end  of  1867.    The 
number  of  the  Board's  agricultural  model  schools,  or  school 
farms  of  the  first  class,  at  the  same  period,  was  twenty-one,  and 
there  were  then  seyenteen  similar  schools  under  loc£u  manage- 
ment.    The  agricultural  pupils  receiye  theoretical  instruction 
in  farming,  and  at  the  same  time  work  upon  the  school-farm. 
They  are  drilled  in  systems  of  cropping,  the  qualities  of  soils, 
the  composition  of  manures,  the  methods  of  draining  and  of 
reclaiming  land;    and  along  with  this  they  get,  eyen  at  the 
coxmtry  schools,  some  teaching  in  such  subjects  as  chemistry  and 
geology,  and  also  in  account-keeping  and  in  land-suryeying.    Of 
course,  the  instruction  of  the  model  farms  is  of  a  much  higher 
character  than  that  giyen  in  the  agricultural  department  oi  an 
ordinary  school,  the  master  of  which,  trained  for  literary  teaching 
only,  has  gained  his  agricultural  knowledge,  the  theoretical  part 
probably  at  a  district  model  school,  the  practical  part  by  actual 
farming  or  obseryation  of  the  practice  of  his  neighbours.     Some 
tuition  in  agriculture  is  giyen  to  pupil-teachers  in  the  district 
model  schools.     In  the  model  farms,  the  pupils  receiye  a  con- 
siderable amount  of   scientific    instruction,  and    the   size   of 
the    farms   is   sufficient    for    exemplifying   all    the    ordinary 
processes  of  agriculture.      In  the  training  establishment  at 
Glasneyin,  the  tuition,  theoretical  and  practical,  is  still  higher 
and  more  thorough,  and  is  probably  as  good  as  any  at  the 
command  of  any  student  of  farming.     One  of  the  objects  of  the 
establishment,  of  course,  is  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  agricultural 
teachers  ;  another  is  to  fit  descrying  yoimg  men  of  the  humbler 
ranks  to  act  as  land  stewards,  or  as  managers  of  large  farms. 
The  more  promising  pupils  of  the  model  farms  are  brought  to 
complete  their  education  at  Glasneyin,  receiying  board  and 
lodging,  as  well  as  tuition,  at  the  expense  of  the  Commissioners. 
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It  is  among  the  misfortunes  of  Ireland,  that  she  has  difficulty  in 
retaining  the  most  energetic  and  skilful  of  her  children,  and  it 
is  said  that  of  the  agricultural  pupils,  a  large  proportion  become 
emigrants.  Of  school-gardens,  the  Board  supports  only  five,  of 
which  one  is  under  its  own  management. 

Even  if  it  be  the  case  that  the  agricultural  department  does 
as  much  in  producing  good  citizens  for  the  United  States  as  in 
supplying  captains  oi  industry  to  Ireland,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  instruction  it  gives  is  doing  an  important  service  to 
the  Irish  peopla  Added  to  the  influence  of  the  ordinary  schools, 
imperfect  as  many  of  these  undoubtedly  are,  this  makes  what 
must  be  deemed  a  very  ample  return  for  the  three  hundred  and 
odd  thousands  a-year  which  the  State  expends,  and  affords  a 
striking  proof  of  the  ability  of  the  State  to  interfere  with  advan- 
tage in  the  education  of  the  people.  To  see  to  how  great  an 
extent  the  Board  has  got  popular  education  in  its  hands,  and  at 
the  same  time,  how  important  it  is  that  its  efforts  shoidd  not  be 
relaxed,  let  us  take  a  hasty  glance  at  the  educational  statistics 
of  Ireland,  as  exhibited  by  the  census  of  1861. 

On  the  17th  of  May,  1861,  there  were  in  Ireland  9,427 
primary  schools,  and  of  those  5,663  were  connected  with  the 
National  Board.  The  number  of  National  schools  had  by  1867 
risen  to  6,520.  Of  other  schools  in  1861,  the  Church  Education 
Society,  the  Established  Church  rival  of  the  National  system, 
had  1,450 ;  other  societies  and  boards  had  657 ;  the  Christian 
Brothers  and  other  Iloman  Catholic  communities  not  connected 
with  the  National  system,  131 ;  and  1,504  were  private  schools. 
It  is  probable  that  the  extension  of  the  National  system  has 
been  in  some  measure  due  to  gains  made  from  the  class  last 
mentioned;  and  of  the  others  it  is  known  that  they  have 
increased  very  slightly  since  1861.  Again,  the  number  of 
children  in  primary  schools  on  the  day  of  the  census  was, 
for  all  Ireland,  443,404,  and  of  those  304,162  were  in  the 
Natioiial  schools.  In  1867,  the  average  daily  attendance  in 
these  schools  was  321,515,  so  that,  the  increase  of  pupils 
not  having  quite  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  schools,  the 
number  of  either  was  in  1867  not  much  short  of  three-fourths 
of  the  totals  for  a  certain  day  of  1861.  It  is  probable 
that  the  numbers  bear  scarcely  a  smaller  proportion  to  the 
average  totals  of  1867.  If  we  look  at  the  numbers  enrolled  in 
schools,  we  find  that,  in  1861,  79*3  per  cent,  of  all  the  school- 
children in  Ireland  were  enrolled  in  National  schools ;  and  the 
number  annually  enrolled  in  them  has  increased,  since  1861, 
much  more  rapidly  than  the  average  daily  attendance.  To  pass 
on  to  another  set  of  facts ;  the  number  of  children  in  primary 
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flcliools  in  1861,  or,  rather,  on  tlie  day  of  the  census  in  that  year, 
was  only  8*05  per  cent,  of  the  Irish  population.  This  attendance 
cannot  be  considered  satisfactory.  Remembering  that  the  number 
of  children  entered  at  National  schools  in  1867  was  nearly  three 
times  the  ayerage  daily  attendance,  we  perceiye  that  the  small- 
ness  of  the  percentage  is  due  to  irregular  or  non-continuous 
attendance.  But  it  is  clear  that  there  remains  a  good  deal  to 
be  done  in  spreading  education  among  the  Irish  people.  This 
is  more  plainly  shown  by  another  fact.  In  1861,  there  were  of 
the  population  39  per  cent  who  could  not  read  and  write. 
Of  the  Itoman  Catholics,  46*7  per  cent,  could  not  read  and  write ; 
of  the  Protestants,  taken  altogether,  13*7  per  cent.  Of  the 
children  of  the  school  ag^— aboye  fiye  and  under  sixteen  years — 
there  were  30  per  cent,  who  could  not  read  and  write.  It  is  to 
the  National  system  we  must  look  for  supplying  the  deficiency,  if 
any^  in  the  quantity,  and  still  more  in  the  quality,  of  the  instruc- 
tion available  to  the  Irish  people.  As  for  the  CJhurch  Education 
Society,  it  has  difficulty  in  maintaining  the  schook  it  has  now  upon 
its  hands,  and  two- thirds  of  these  are  wretchedly  inefficient. 

And  as  the  assistance  of  the  State  is  absolutely  necessary, 
the  State,  in  ^nting  it,  seems  to  be  able  to  insist  upon  those 
conditions  which  the  public  ffood  requires.  It  is  plain,  too, 
that  upon  the  conditions  laid  down  at  present,  it  is  far  on  the 
way  to  having  an  almost  complete  command  of  the  education 
of  the  people.  No  doubt,  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates  who, 
though  condemning  the  system,  permit  their  communion  to 
make  use  of  it,  could,  by  forbiding  the  use  of  it,  do  a  consider- 
able amount  of  harm  ;  but  we  do  not  think  they  will  venture  to 
do  this,  having  no  system  with  which  to  replace  it ;  nor  is  it 
likely  Uiey  could  do  so  with  permanent  success.  The  opposition 
of  the  Anglican  Church,  on  the  other  hand,  has  for  some  time 
been  waxing  faint ;  and  now  that  disestablishment  has  thrown 
the  support  of  its  clergy  upon  the  members  of  that  Church,  it 
will  reconcile  itself,  we  should  say,  to  accepting  for  its  children 
the  education  offered  by  the  State.  This  brings  us  to  the  subject 
of  religious  instruction,  the  vexed  question  of  Irish  education 
daring  the  whole  career  of  the  National  Board,  as  indeed  it  had 
been  before  its  existence. 

The  Commissioners  of  1806,  in  a  report  published  in  1812, 
subscribed  among  others  by  three  prelates  of  the  Irish  Church 
and  by  the  Provost  of  Dublin  University,  expressed  the  opinion, 
that  no  system  of  education  could  be  carried  into  effectual  opera- 
tion in  Lreland,  unless  it  should  take  as  its  leading  principle 
that  no  attempt  should  be  made  '  to  influence  or  disturb  the 
'peculiar  reLqgfious  tenets  of  any  sect  or   denomination   of 
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'  Christians/  They  advised  the  establishment  under  State 
control  of  a  system  which  should  seek  the  favour  of  the  Irish 
people  by  explicitly  avowins^  and  acting  upon  this  principle. 
It  was  such  a  system  that  the  Kildare-place  Society  intended 
to  establish.  On  this  account,  it  was  selected  by  the  Government 
as  the  dispenser  of  public  funds.  But  it  made,  as  we  have 
seen,  a  radical  blunder,  which  brought  upon  it  the  condemnation 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  and  its  attempt  at  combined 
education  therefore  proved  a  failure.  The  Commissioners  of 
1824  formed  the  same  conclusion  as  their  predecessors;  but 
they  insisted  with  even  greater  earnestness  upon  the  advantasr 
of  educating  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  in  common.  Th 
Kildare-place  experiment  had  shown  the  difficulty  of  doing  this ; 
but  they  believed  it  could  be  done,  and  that  it  was  most  important 
that  iu  Ireland,  where  differences  of  creed  tended  to  drive  the 
people  into  two  hostile  camps,  they  should,  as  children^  have 
mixed  familiarly  together,  imbibing  similar  ideas  and  forming 
congenial  habits.  The  Select  Committee  of  1828  were  also  of 
opinion  that  combined  education  was  possible,  and  that,  at  any 
rate,  it  should  be  attempted  by  the  State.  This  view  seems, 
indeed,  to  have  been  held  openly  or  covertly  by  every  statesman 
of  this  period.  It  was  favoured  by  most  o^the  Roman  Catholic 
leaders.  The  only  opposition  to  it  came  from  the  Irish  ProtestantB, 
and  from  the  more  violent  of  English  Churchmen.  That  Roman 
Catholics  and  Protestants  should  be  educated  in  the  same  schools, 
that  this  was  likely  greatly  to  promote  peace  and  prosperity  in 
Ireland,  was  undoubtedly  the  chief  idea  in  Mr.  Stanley's  mind 
when  he  wrote  the  letter  upon  which  the  National  system  of 
schools  was  founded.  How  far,  then,  has  the  system  carried  out 
this  idea,  and  to  what  extent  have  the  anticipated  advantages 
been  realized  P 

To  promote  the  mixture  of  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants 
at  school,  the  Board,  in  terms  of  its  instructions,  was  to  en- 
courage, and  almost  to  require  that  Roman  Catholics  and 
Protestants  should  be  combined  in  the  management  of  the 
schools  which  it  assisted.  The  education  to  be  given  was  to  be 
based  upon  religious  teaching — much  pains  was  taken  to  make 
this  apparent ;  but  precautions  were  to  be  used  almost  sufficient 
to  exclude  the  very  possibility  of  proselytism.  One  day  in  the 
week  was  to  be  given  up  to  the  separate  religious  instruction  in 
the  school  of  the  child^n,  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant ;  or 
two  davs — one  for  each  of  the  ^reat  religious  parties— if  the 
Commissioners  deemed  it  expedient.  This  instruction  was  to 
be  given  by  persons  approved  of  by  the  parents;  and  these 
persons  were  to  be  encouraged  to  give  it  every  day,  before  or 
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after  tlie  ordinary  scliool  hours.     The  Commissioners  wei-e    to 
take  no  cognizance  of  it  beyond  reqtiiring  that  it  should  be 
given,  and  seeing  that  it  was  given  only  at  the  proper  tiiiiesy 
and  did  not  prevent  four  hours  a-day  at  least  being  occupied 
with  the  ordinary  school  work.     It  was  to  be  absolutely  at   the 
discretion  of  the  religious  teacher :  he,  it  was  expected,  would 
usually  be  a  clergyman  of  the  body  to  which  the  childrezi 
belonged.     On  Sunday,  the  children  were  to  be  required   to 
attend  at  the  places  of  worship  frequented  by  their  parents;  and 
certificates  that  they  had  done  so  were  weekly  to  be  produced 
and  to  be  registered  by  the  schoolmaster.     This  was  to  show  at 
once  the  Board's  freedom  from  religious  bias,  and  its  sense  of 
the  importance  of  religious  influences.     But  in  the  com^bined 
education,  as  much  rehgious  teachine^  was  to  be  included  as  the 
Board  thought  it  practicable  to  give  in  common.     This  was  not 
to  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  schoolmaster ;  it  was  to  be 
given  by  means  of  the  school-books  published  by  the  Board — 
to  what  was  put  into  the  books  the  teacher  was  to  be  rigidly- 
confined  ;  he  was  not  to  be  even  allowed  to  explain  it,  beyond 
showing  the  precise  meaning.     The  Board  was  made  up  of 
eminent  representatives  of  the  four  important  religious  bodies 
of  Ireland ;  and  as,  from  the  first,  it  resolved  to  put  no  book 
upon  its  lists  without  the  sanction  of  all  its  members,  the 
religious  instruction  thus  conveyed  was  thought  unlikely  to 
excite  any  suspicion.     Besides,  the  use  of  the  school-books  was 
not  to  be  comptdsory ;  they  were  only  to  be  recommended  to  the 
managers  of  schools,  for  to  them  was  left  the  choice  of  books, 
subject  to  the  sanction  of  the  Commissioners.     As  some  security 
for  observance  of  the  conditions  imposed  upon  the  schools, 
besides  inspection,  there  was  to  be  free  ingress  to  all  visitors, 
and  in  particular  to  the  clergy  of  all  persuasions,  during  the 
hours  of  combined  instruction. 

The  Commissioners  immediately  discovered  that  strictly  to 
carry  out  their  instructions  was  impossible.  As  they  found 
themselves  imable  to  enforce  the  attendance  at  public  worship 
required  of  the  children,  they  at  once  gave  up  this  part  of  their 
scheme.  Whether  the  religious  instruction  should  be  given  on 
one  or  on  two  days  of  the  week,  they  left  to  the  patrons  or 
managers  of  schools.  This  was  scarcely  a  departure  from  their 
instructions,  since  they  may  be  said  to  have  decided  the  question 
through  the  managers,  who  best  understood  what  in  each  case 
was  expedient.  Then,  as  clergymen  and  members  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  the  Protestant  bodies  would  not  combine  in 
establishing  and  conducting  schools,  they  had  to  give  their 
assistance  to  schools  independently  of  the  provision  nuide  upon 
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this  point.  This,  however^  only  amounted  to  a  recognition  of 
the  fact,  that  the  highest  result  aimed  at  by  their  system — 
mixed  education  under  mixed  management— was  not  to  be 
attained.  It  was  the  Protestants  who  declined  to  co-operate 
with  the  Roman  CathoUcs,  not  the  Eoman  Catholics  with  the 
Protestants.  At  first,  the  Eoman  Catholics  accepted  the  new 
system  heartily  and  with  apparent  unanimity ;  it  was  only  after 
some  years  that  Archbishop  M'Hale  declared  himself  its 
uncompromising  opponent.  The  Established  Church,  on  the 
other  hand,  and  a  great  majority  of  the  Presbyterians,  were 
furiously  hostile  to  it — partly,  it  is  to  be  feared,  because  it  was 
established  by  a  Liberal  Government,  but  also  on  account  of  the 
restrictions  put  upon  religious  education — because  the  Bible 
could  not,  in  the  National  schools,  be  used  at  any  hour  of  the 
day,  nor  taught  to  those  whose  spiritual  guides  objected  to  it 
as  a  book  for  children.  By-and-by,  however,  incUviduals  of 
those  bodies,  especially  of  the  Presbyterians,  came  dropping  in 
with  inquiries ;  and  it  was  in  the  hope  of  gaining  the  Presby- 
terians that  the  Commissioners  gave  up  aiming  at  combined 
management.  On  the  demand  of  the  Presbyterians,  too,  it 
was  that  they  made  another  deviation  from  the  original  plan, 
and  allowed  the  separate  religious  instruction  to  be  given  at  any 
fixed  hour  of  the  day.  This  is  now  the  rule  of  the  National 
schools — a  rule  obviously  less  exclusive  of  proselytism  than  that 
originally  adopted,  but  so  fenced  round  with  protective  pro* 
visions  as  to  give,  in  practice,  no  ground  for  complaint.  But  by 
far  the  most  serious  departure  from  the  original  instructions  of 
the  Board  was  that  which  was  initiated  in  its  compact  with  the 
convent  schools. 

Almost  at  the  first  the  Commissioners  were  confronted  with 
a  series  of  applications  irom  conventual  and  monastic  schools, 
which  put  to  a  severe  test  their  loyalty  to  their  scheme  of  reli- 
gious education.  The  convent  schools  were  numerous  and  excel- 
lently conducted;  they  are  now  among  the  best  schools  con- 
nected with  the  Board.  The  conventim  and  monastic  bodies 
were  willing  to  take  Government  aid,  to  submit  to  Government 
inspection,  to  comply  with  all  the  ordinary  conditions  except 
two — the  examination  of  their  teachers,  and  the  separate  reU- 
^ous  instruction  within  the  schools  of  children  other  than 
Roman  Catholic.  Of  these  in  such  schools  there  were  very  few, 
and  with  the  sanction  of  the  Government,  including  Mr.  Stanley, 
the  Board  thought  fit  to  take  the  schools  upon  their  own  terms. 
As  respects  religious  instruction,  those  were,  therefore,  to  be 
denommational  schools,  subject,  however,  during  the  hours  of 
combined  instruction,  to  the  stringent  conditions  which  the  Board 
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had  devised  for  the  preyention  of  proaelytism.    The  conceenon 
was  of  importance  chiefly  as  a  precedent ;   and  the  precedent 
was  immediAtely  and  systematically  followed.    We  soon  find  the 
Commissioners  nabitually  waiving  the  stipulation  for  separate 
religious  instruction  in  the  case  of  all  schools,  except  those  to 
which  they  had  made  building  grants.     The  property  of  these 
was  vested  in  trustees  for  the  use  of  the  CommissionerSj  and  the 
trustees  were,  by  the  title-deeds,  bound  to  the  observance  of  all 
the  conditions  which  the  Conumssioners  had  imposed.    In  the 
other  schools,  the  managers  remained  subject  to  what  may  be 
called  the  protective  conditions,  but  were  left  sole  judges  of  the 
religious  instruction  that  shoidd  be  given,  or  whether  there 
should  be  any  at  all.    It  was  not  until  1840  that  this  distinction 
between  the  vested  and  the  non-vested  schools  was  formally  recog- 
nised by  the  rules  of  the  Board,  but  it  had  then  been  acted  upon 
for  several  years.    Archbishop  Whately  was  of  opinion  that  it 
did  not  violate  the  original  rule ;  but  in  this,  as  in  another  case, 
the  Archbishop  and  his  colleagues  seem  to  have  understood  their 
rules  in  a  non-natural  sense.    To  us  there  appears  to  have  been 
a  most  serious  deviation  from  the  scheme  originally  laid  down ; 
and  it  has  unquestionably  been  an  obstacle  to  mixed  education, 
however  much  it  may  have  extended  the  operations  of  the  fioard* 
It  was  the  statesmen  who  had  been  in  favour  of  mixed  education, 
not  the  people ;  and  the  mass  of  the  people  of  all  the  sects  pre- 
ferred tne  kind  of  school  which  admitted  some  approach  to 
denominational  teaching.    Acoordinfflyy  the  non-vested  schools 
multiplied,  imtil  at  the  end  of  1867  tuey  numbered  4,824,  while 
of  vested  schools  there  were  only  1,864.    The  number  of  the 
former  has  been  unduly  increased,  through  the  readiness  of  the 
Board  to  let  each  religious  body  have  a  school  of  its  own ;  and 
this,  through  numy  of  the  schools  being  too  small  and  the 
master's  sidary  too  low,  has  had  a  very  great  influence  in 
depressing  the  character  of  the  instruction.     In  the  vested 
aohoolB,  religious  instruction  is  still  governed  by  the  original 
rules;  while  in  the  non- vested  it  is  given  only  to  children  of 
one  persuasion,  others  being,  however,  amply  protected,  and  is 
usually  given  by  the  schoolmaster.    In  these  schoolB,  therefore, 
the  schoolmaster  is  almost  necessarily  of  the  same  persuasion  as 
the  patron.     And  in  these — a  gre&t  majority  of  the  National 
schools— while  there  is  still  combined  education,  there  is  much 
leas  of  it  than  the  Government  at  first  contemplated,  though 
more  than,  perhaps,  was  to  be  looked  for,  in  a  country  where 
religious  partisanship  runs  high,   in  denominational  schools 
fettered  with  ho¥rever  stringent  a  conscience  clause. 

We  do  not  take  upon  ouxielves  to  blame  the  Commissioners 
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who  had  a  share  in  hringing  about  this  result,  much  as  it  is  to 
be  regretted.  They  were  yery  able  men,  anxious  to  do  their  best 
for  the  education  of  the  Irisn,  and  they  had  opportunities  such 
as  none  others  have  possessed  of  judging  of  what  was  attainable. 
There  was  a  deplorable  want  of  wholesome  school  instruction  in 
Ireland,  and  by  the  methods  they  adopted,  a  sound  and  tolerably 
good  education  has  been  brought  to  nearly  every  man's  door. 
That  they  fell  short  of  the  ideal  with  which  they  started,  is  a 
fact  to  oe  noted ;  but  if  the^  had  not  relaxed  their  rules,  the 
hedge-school,  with  its  whimsical.but  deleterious  course  of  study, 
might  still  have  been  the  sole  academe  for  multitudes  of  the 
Irish  youth.  *Had  the  Government  plan,'  we  find  Whately 
saying,  'gone  no  ftirther  than  Lord  Stanley  originally  pro- 
'  posed,  I  should  not  have  considered  it  as  furnishing  education, 

*  but  only  a  portion  of  education  ;  and  I  should  have  been  glad 

*  to  furnish  even  a  small  part  of  that  portion,  if  no  more  could 

*  have  been  admitted.  Ii  there  had  been  a  scruple  about  teach- 
'  ing  anything  beyond  the  alphabet,  I  should  have  been  glad  to 
'  have  even  uiat  taught.'  This  expresses  the  spirit  in  which 
the  Board  worked  in  its  early  years.  It  was  the  right  spirit ; 
and  it  would  be  rash  to  say  that  it  carried  the  Commissioners 
too  far  in  concession  to  prevailing  prejudices.  Upon  the  subject 
of  combined  religious  instruction,  tacitly  referred  to  in  the  first 
of  his  words  above  quoted,  Whately,  at  a  later  time,  did  not 
display  the  practical,  sensible  desire  to  make  the  best  of  things 
which  in  the  words  that  follow  is  disclosed. 

Into  the  school-books  published  by  the  National  Board,  pre- 
pared under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Carlile,  a  considerable  amount 
of  what  may  be  called  religious  information  was  introduced. 
But  the  chief  medium  of  the  combined  religious  teaching  was  a 
volume  of  *  Scripture  Extracts.*  It  was  mostly  prepared  by  Dr. 
Carlile.  It  was  thought  expedient  to  follow  neither  the  autho- 
rised nor  the  Douay  version,  but  to  ma>ke  a  fresh  translation  of 
the  passages  selected ;  and  our  divisions  of  chapter  and  verse 
were  not  observed.  The  book  was  elucidated  with  notes,  of 
which  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  Murray  had  approved, 
and  which,  while  of  a  nature  unobjectionable  to  Protestants,  were 
designed,  as  it  were,  to  muffle  the  dangerous  influence  which 
nailed  Scripture,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Roman  Church,  is  apt  to 
exercise  upon  lay  readers.  It  contained  copious  extracts  from 
the  New  Testament,  but,  of  course,  it  kept  clear  of  matters  of 
controversy,  and  was  chiefly  made  up  of  sacred  history  and  moral 
precepts.  Dr.  Murray  strongly  recommended  it  to  his  co-reli- 
gionists; his  brother  prelates,  excepting  Archbishop  M'Hale, 
also  regarded  it  with  favour ;  thus  it  came  to  be  generally  used 
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in  the  schools  frequented  by  Roman  Catholics,  and  was  exceed- 
ingly popular  witn  the  chil(£ren.  To  the  Irish  Protestants,  zealous 
for  Hhe  Bible  unmutilated/  it  long  formed  one  of   the   chief 
grounds  of  charge  against  the  Board.    By  the  Roman  Catholics, 
however,  for  nearly  twenty  years,  it  was  read  far  more  diligently 
than  the  Scriptures  are  read  in  ordinary  Protestant  schools ;  and, 
accordingly,  we  find  Whately  saying,  in  1852,  that  the  majority 
of  Irishmen  between  twenty  and  thirty  were  better  acquainted 
with  the  New  Testament  than  the  majority  of  Englishmen  at  the 
same  age.   Besides  the  '  Scripture  Extracts,'  or  'Lessons,'  as  they 
were  afterwards  called,  a  book  of  sacred  poetry  was  compiled  for 
the  schools ;  and  '  Lessons  on  the  Truth  of  Christianity*  and  *  In- 
troductory Lessons  on  Christian  Evidences,'  the  work  of  Whately 
slightly  modified,  were,  with  Archbishop  Murray's  sanction,  pub- 
lished by  the  Board.    All  for  a  time  were  in  pretty  generaJ  use. 
The  '  Scripture  Lessons '  were  read  in  most,  even,  of  the  convent 
schools.    The  denimciations  of  Dr.  M'Hale,  however,  at  length 
had  considerable  success  in  effecting  their  withdrawment  from 
Roman  Catholic  children.     And  when  Archbishop  Cullen,  in 
1852,  became  Primate  of  Ireland  in  place  of  Dr.  Murray,  and 
issued  his  fiat,  that  the  children  of  his  communion  should  not 
use  the  '  Lessons '  and  the  works  on  the  Evidences,  a  course  was 
adopted  by  the  Commissioners  which  was  in  effect  nearly  equi- 
valent to  excluding  all  the  books  excepted  to  from  the  schools. 
This  it  was  that  led  to  Archbishop  Whately's  retirement  from 
the  National  Board.     It  gave  rise  to  a  lively  controversy  in 
its  day. 

In   1839,  the   Commissioners  had  provided  that  when  the 

f  parents  of  any  children  in  a  school  objected  to  the  *  Scripture 
jessons,'  they  should  be  used  only  at  the  time  of  separate 
religious  instruction.     In  1843,  this  provision  was  embodied  in  a 
rule,  the  terms  of  which  unquestionably  enabled  a  single  person 
to  exclude  the  *  Lessons '  from  the  combined  instruction.    What 
the  Commissioners,  however,  seem  to  have  intended  was  that, 
where  objections  were  made,  the  '  Lessons '  should  be  read,  not  as 
part  of  the  separate  instruction — over  which,  in  fact,  they  had 
no  control — but  as  part  of  the  combined  instruction  (which,  as 
a  rule,  all  children  had  to  attend)  before  or  after  the  other 
school  work ;  the  children  of  objectors  being  allowed  to  be  absent 
And  this,  from  1839  onwards,  was  deemed  by  them  compliance 
vrith  the  rule.     From  1837,  it  should  be  said,  it  had  been  lawful 
to  give  the  separate  religious  instruction  at  any  fixed  hour,  and 
it  seems  to  have  been  most  commonly  given  about  the  middle  of 
the  day.     In  consequence  of  Dr.  CuUen's  protests,  the  Com- 
missioners, in  1853^  passed  a  rule  in  effect  prescribing  that  the 
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*  Scripture  Lessons  '  and  similar  books  should  not  be  considered 
part  of  the  combined  instruction^  and  should  not  be  used,  except 
before  or  after  the  other  school  work ;  and  it  has  followed  from 
this,  that  now  they  are  scarcely  read  by  any — not  even  by  the 
Protestant  children.  At  the  same  time  the  Board  withdrew 
its  sanction  from — that  is,  it  positively  excluded  from  its  schools 
— the  *  Introductory  Lessons  on  Christian  Evidences,'  and  ceased 
to  publish,  though  it  continued  to  sanction,  the  work  on  the 
'  Truth  of  Christianity/  The  combined  religious  instruction 
since  1853  has  accordingly  been  exceedingly  limited  in  amount, 
and  is  nearly  confined  to  the  scraps  of  religious  knowledge  put 
into  the  reading^books  used  in  the  schools.  Combined  religious 
instruction  has,  in  fact,  been  found  impracticable.  Archbishop 
Whately  considered  the  course  taken  by  the  Board  a  breach  of 
faith  with  the  public,  and  it  was  upon  this  ground  that  he 
ceased  to  be  a  Commissioner.  But  the  combined  religious 
instruction  was,  at  the  first  and  throughout,  an  experiment; 
and  if  the  consent  of  all  parties  was  necessary  for  it  at  the  first, 
the  same  consent  was  equally  necessary  to  its  continuance. 
People  who  had  taken  help  from  the  Board  in  faith  of  this 
remaining  unchanged,  had  not  had  any  right  to  assume  it  never 
would  be  changed  ;  and,  after  all,  they  had  the  choice  of  with- 
drawing from  the  operations  of  the  Board.  That  the  Roman 
Catholic  prelates  should  ever  have  tolerated  the  'Scripture 
Lessons '  and  the  other  works,  is  much  more  wonderfid  than  that 
Dr.  CuUen  should  have  objected  to  them.  A  Church  which 
holds  up  its  own  authority  as  the  only  guarantee  for  religious 
truth,  cannot  consistently  sanction  books  of  '  Evidences ;'  and 
the  Scripture  Lessons,  according  to  Whately  himself,  were 
sapping  the  foundations  of  CathoUcism  in  Ireland.  It  was  on 
this  account,  more  than  any  other,  that  Whately  had  for  many 
years  been  interested  in  the  National  schools.  But  just  in  so 
far  as  this  was  to  him  a  reason  for  upholding  the  combined 
religious  instruction,  it  was  a  reason  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  objecting  to  it ;  and  in  a  ^stem  which  almost  wastes 
ingenuity  in  guarding  against  proselytism,  the  religious  instruc- 
tion originally  given  was  not,  we  fear,  in  proper  place. 

The  present  condition  of  the  National  schools  as  to  religious 
education  may  now  be  briefly  surveyed.  Of  combined  religious 
teaching  there  is  scarcely  any.  The  vested  schools,  so  called 
because  the  school-buildings  belong  to  the  Commissioners,  are 
open  at  fixed  times  daily,  and  for  one  whole  day  in  the  week 
for  the  separate  religious  instruction  of  the  children  of  every 
sect.  But  of  a  large  majority  of  the  vested  schools,  the  patrons 
are  Roman  CathoUo  pnests.     The  parish  clergyman  and  the 
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Presbyterian  minister  keep   away  firom    schools    under     such 
management,  and  in  them,  therefore,  the  religious  teacliiix^  is 
denominational,   that  of  the  Roman  Catholic   Church.       The 
schools  in  which  the  Board's  original  plan  is  practised  are  few 
in  number.     Then  the  non-vested  schools,  of  which  the  buildings 
are  private  property,  the  Board  giving  salaries  to  masters  and 
some  other  assistance,  are  eight-elevenths  of  the  whole,  and  in 
them  the  religious  teaching  is  under  the  patrons'  control,  and  is 
that  of  some  one  denomination.     In  a  few  of  these,  the  patron 
so  choosing,  there  is  no  religious  instruction.     The  patron  fixes 
the  hour  at  which  the  daily  religious  lesson  is  given ;  only  he 
must  choose  one  not  inconvenient  for  dissentient  children.     He 
must  duly  notify  the  hour ;  and  notice,  too,  must  be  given  by 
the  master  when  the  lesson  is  about  to  begin,  so  that  those  who 
wish  to  do  so  may  go  away.     The  dissentient  children  are  not 
required,  but  warned  to  go  away,  and,  if  they  stay,  are  taught 
along  with  the  others.     During  the  rest  of  the  day,  no  religious 
observance,  no  use  of  books,  no  protrusion  of  denominational 
works  may  be  allowed  to  convey  to  the  children  the  religious 
leanings  of  the  patron  or  master.     The  school  may  not  even  be 
opened  or  closed  with  prayer,  imless  the  time  of  opening  or 
closing  be  also  the  time  of  reh'gious  instruction.     The  rules  for 
the  protection  of  dissentients  are  very  carefully  devised ;  on  the 
whole,  they  are  well  observed — better  by  the  Protestants  than  by 
the  Soman  Catholics,  it  is  said ;  any  breach  of  them,  if  it  become 
known,  is  severely  punished  by  the  Board.     The  number  of  such 
breaches  which  comes  to  light  in  a  year  is  small  considering  the 
extent  of  the  Board's  operations.     The  masters,  especially  those 
who  have  undergone  training,  or  who  have  been  brought  *up  in 
model  schools,  seem  to  act  conscientiously  in  this  matter — to  be 
kept  up  by  a  sort  of  esprit  de  corps  to  a  scrupulous  discharge  of 
their  duty ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  their  interest  not  to  repel  the 
children  of  other  commimions  than  their  own.     It  should  be 
added  that,  besides  the  schools  which  the  Roman  Catholic  priests 
control  as  patrons,  or  through  patrons  of  their  own  persuasion, 
they  can,  in  the  Catholic  counties,  influence  the  choice  of  the 
master  and  the  conduct  of  the  instruction  even  when  the  patron 
is  a  Protestant  landowner.     The  people  have  a  strong  desire  for 
knowledge,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  priest  would  be  unable  to 
keep  them  permanently  away  from  any  school ;  his  influence  over 
them  is  not  great,  except  when,  agreeing  with  them,  he  makes 
himself  their  leader.     But  for  a  time,  to  gain  a  Catholic  object, 
the  people  will  hold  back  their  children  at  the  bidding  of  the 
priest ;  and  the  priest  is  seldom  slow  to  use  the  power  this  gives 
him  of  bringing  a  patron  to  his  terms. 
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Seeing  that  in  all  but  a  fraction  of  the  National  schools,  vested 
and  non-vested  together,  the  religious  teaching  is  denoininational, 
is  it  worth  while  to  resist  the  powerful  influence  that  seeks  the 
overthrow  of  mixed  education  and  the  instalment  of  a  purely 
denominational  system  in  its  place  P  And  why  does  the  Koman 
Catholic  Church,  which  the  existing  system  has  so  much  con- 
sidered, so  eagerly  desire  the  overthrow  of  that  system  P  The 
answer  to  the  latter  of  these  questions  will  help  us  to  a  correct 
decision  upon  the  former.     We  will  take  it  first. 

A  letter  addressed  by  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates  to  Sir  G. 
Grey,  then  Home  Secretary,  in  January,  1866,  puts  before  us 
the  immediate  aims  of  the  hierarchy,  with  the  reasons  for 
pursuing  them  candidly  avowed.  Let  all  schools,  they  say,  which 
in  fact  are  not  mixed  schools,  whether  vested  or  non- vested,  be 
reco^ised  as  denominational,  and  put  under  clerical  control. 
In  them  permit  the  fulness  of  distinctive  religious  teaching  to 
permeate  the  daily  course  of  study;  give  full  liberty  for  the 
performance  of  religious  exercises  and  the  use  of  religious 
emblems.  At  present,  they  tell  the  Government,  while  there 
are  many  schools  frequented  by  Roman  Catholics  only,  no 
'distinctive  Catholic  teaching  is  allowed  to  mingle  with  the 
'  secular  instruction.'  '  The  practices  of  piety,  which  the  Catholic 
'  Church  considers  of  so  much  importance  in  order  to  implant  the 
'  love  of  God  in  the  hearts  of  youth,  are  during  the  greater  part 
'  of  the  day  interdicted ;  the  children  are  not  free  to  mark  them- 

*  selves  with  the  Cross  itself,  the  symbol  of  redemption ;  and  the 

*  images  of  our  Divine  Lord  and  of  his  Blessed  Mother  are  kept 
'  under  lock  and  key,  while  birds  and  beasts  and  fishes  are 

*  freely  exhibited  on  the  walls  of  the  school-room.'  This  they 
declare  a  great  hardship,  and  the  greater,  that  there  is  no  reason 
for  continuing  it.  Not  only  would  a  great  majority  of  the 
existing  National  schools,  through  the  admission  of  the  denomi- 
national principle,  assume  a  religious  character,  but  many  Catholic 
schools  of  nuns,  monks,  and  others,  the  managers  of  which  prefer 
freedom  of  teaching  to  State  grants,  would  fall  into  the  National 

Sstem.  Of  course,  they  desire  that  in  schools  exclusively  Roman 
itholic,  the  teachers  should  be  Roman  Catholic ;  the  books 
treating  of  religious,  moral,  and  historical  matters.  Catholic ;  the 
inspectors  Catholic,  with  a  veto  upon  their  appointment  vested  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  bishop.  The  choice  of  school-books  they 
propose  to  leave  entirely  to  the  school-managers,  the  State,  instead 
of  grants  of  books,  making  grants  of  money  for  buying  books, 
and  having  only  a  veto  upon  books  proposed  to  be  used.  Let 
there  be  mixed  schools,  they  add,  where  the  people  desire  mixed 
schools — a  case  they  regard  as  beyond  the  range  of  possibility— 
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or  where  there  is  a  minority  too  Btnall  to  fill  a  separate  school ; 
and  in  mixed  schools  there  shoidd  be  no  reliffious  lesson  until 
the  end  of  the  day,  and  not  before  every  one  of  the  minority  has 
departed.  To  the  model  schools  they  avow  an  implacable  hostility, 
on  account  of  their  specially  godless  character,  and  because  the 
Roman  Catholic  children  are  stirred  up  to  acts  of  insubordination 
against  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  and  bishops.  Nothing  will 
satisfy  the  prelates  but  that  they  snould  be  ^ven  up  and  replaced 
by  training  seminaries  for  Roman  Catholic  schoolmasters  and 
schoolmistresses.     '  The  teachers/  they  say,  '  who  are  not  only 

*  destined  to  instruct  the  minds  but  to  mould  the  moral  nature 

*  of  the  youth  of  Ireland,  themselves  pass  through  no  wholesome 
'  disciplme,  are  formed  bv  no  moral  training  that  would  fit  them 

*  for  their  moral  duties.  That  is,  they  are  not  moulded  by 
purely  Roman  Catholic  influences,  nor  by  a  lengthened  course 
of  instruction  under  ecclesiastical  control,  and  this  the  prelates 
think  they  ought  to  be.  What  training  there  is  at  present  is 
pervaded  by  the  spirit  of  the  mixed  system.  It  tends  to  make 
the  teachers  tolerant,  to  neutralise  their  religious  sympathies, 
and,  by  nourishing  an  esprit  de  corps,  to  make  it  difficult  for  the 
priests  to  manage  them.  And  if  the  schoolmasters  are  thus 
afiected,  the  spirit  of  sectarianism  can  scarcely  fail  to  languish 
in  the  children  taught  by  them.  The  prelates  naturally  regard 
the  existing  training  as  positively  mischievous.  It  '  taints  the 
'  river  at  its  source.'  And  it  is  because  the  model  schools  are 
thought  to  have  a  similar  efiect,  that  the  prelates  are  so  bitterly 
hoetUe  against  them.  The  terrors  of  the  Church  have  for  some 
years  past  been  used  to  keep  Roman  Catholic  children  out  of 
the  model  schools ;  its  influence  has  been  exerted  to  keep  Roman 
Catholic  teachers  out  of  the  training  college.  In  both  cases  the 
success  has  been  considerable ;  among  teachers  under  training, 
and  in  the  model  schools,  the  Roman  Catholics  are  very  much 
below  their  fair  proportion. 

Now,  is  it  not  plain  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is 
aiming  at  the  complete  subversion  of  the  existing  system,  and 
that  with  the  view  of  fostering  the  separatist  spirit  within  its 
communion?  To  the  State  it  woidd  leave  scarcely  an}*thing 
to  do  in  education,  except  to  provide  the  necessary  mnds.  The 
use  of  the  school-books  published  by  the  Board  at  present  gives 
a  certain  unity  to  the  National  system,  for,  though  not  by  com- 
pulsion, they  are  in  general  use.  These  it  proposes  to  give  up. 
Then  it  is  opposed  to  the  joint  inspection.  Of  late  years  it  has 
been  customare  to  place  Protestant  inspectors  in  Roman  Catholic 
districts,  and  Koman  Catholic  inspectors  in  Protestant  districts, 
which  a^ords  a  guarantee  not  to  be  despised  for  the  inspection 
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being  honestly  and  efficiently  conducted.  The  prelates  ask  for 
Roman  Catholic  inspectors,  who  would  virtually  be  appointed 
by  themselves,  for  the  Boman  Catholic  schools.  Then  they 
demand  that  the  model  school  should  be  given  up,  that  the 
joint  traii^ing  of  teachers  should  be  given  up,  because  by  these 
means  something  is  done  to  foster  a  liberal  and  tolerant  spirit. 
Of  the  effect  of  conceding  their  demands  upon  the  school- 
teaching,  we  find,  in  Mr.  Senior's  diary,  what  we  take  to  be  a 
correct  estimate  made  by  Archbishop  Whately  in  1852.     *  The 

*  schools  in  the  Roman  districts/  said  Whately,  '  will  be  so 

*  many  Maynooths,  hotbeds  of  bigotry  and  religious  animosities ; 

*  nor  will  the  Protestant  schools  be  much  better.     The  great 

*  object  of  the  teachers  in  each  will  be  controversial  theology ; 
'  and  secular  instruction,  and  even  moral  instruction,  will  be 

*  neglected.'  Contemporary  history  furnishes  us,  from  the 
schools  of  Austria  and  Belgium,  convincing  proof  of  the  just- 
ness of  this  forecast.  But  no  argument  nor  evidence  can  be 
needed  to  make  it  probable  that  in  Ireland,  in  schools  controlled 
by  the  clergy,  literary  instruction  must  languish,  or  be  sub- 
ordinated to  the  purposes  of  the  Church.  And  to  limit  the 
denominational  division  to  the  schools  which  at  present  are 
unmixed  would  obviously  be  impossible.  The  Roman  Catholic 
children  would,  through  clerical  influence,  be  withdrawn  from 
the  Protestant  schools,  the  Protestant  children  forced  out  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  schools.  The  denominational  system  would 
soon  be  established  everywhere,  except  in  the  districts  in  which 
one  religion  was  in  a  very  small  minority.  In  such  cases,  may 
we  not  ask,  without  breach  of  charity,  what  security  the  Roman 
Catholic  inspection  would  afford  for  the  observance  of  the  rules 
against  proselvtising  P 

There  can  be  no  need  for  argument  to  show  that  the  objects 
which  the  State  has  hitherto,  in  Ireland,  pursued  in  education 
are  those  which  it  should  continue  to  aim  at.  For  more  than 
fifty  years  they  have  been  by  all  sound  thinkers  regarded  as  the 
essentials  of  a  wise  State  policy.  What  the  State  must  desire  is 
to  develope  and  inform  the  intelligence,  and  to  liberalise  the 
sentiments  of  the  Irish  people.  If  there  be  a  religious  body 
whose  chiefs  regard  such  aims  as  hostile  to  their  influence,  it  may 
be  difficult  for  the  State  to  co-operate  with  that  body.  Still, 
it  is  its  part  to  go  on  its  own  way,  to  hold  stiffly  to  its  own 
purposes,  bending  from  them  only  when  it  must,  and,  d  fortiori^ 
to  give  no  countenance  to  schemes  directly  opposed  to  them. 
The  State  is  now  asked  to  give  the  clerical  guides  of  a  popula- 
tion, abeady  the  most  intolerant  and  bigoted  in  Europe,  a 
control  over  education  such  as  they  have  never  hitherto  had, 
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and  such  as  without  its  help  they  can  never  arriye  at.     If  it 
does  this,  it  must  bid  farewell  to  the  hope  of  S;oman  Catholics 
and  Protestants  blending  peacefully  in   Ireland.      It    will  be 
untrue  to  itself  if  it  does  it  under  any  pressure.     It  owes  nothing 
but  opposition  to  a  scheme  for  consolidating  religious  parties 
and  organizing  sectarian  strife;  a  scheme  which  would  make 
all  instruction  auxiliary  to  the  purpose  of  tightening  the  re- 
laxing grasp  of  the  clergy  upon  the  people.     While  the  duty 
it  acknowledges  is  that  of  educating  the  Irish  people,    the 
object  of  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates  is  to  strengthen   the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.     To  this  object  the  State  could  at  no 
period  have  made  itself  a  party.     But  the  time  when  religioas 
endowments  are  being  abandoned  in  Ireland  is,  least  of  all,  the 
time  for  altering  the  educational  system  in  order  to  bolster  ap 
Catholicism  at  me  expense  of  the  State.     Whether  the  endow- 
ment of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  would  strengthen  or  weaken 
their  influence  may  be  doubted ;  but,  without  question,  their 
influence  would  be  powerfully  promoted  by  giving  up  to  them 
a  numerous  and  well-appointed  system  of  schools,  liberally  sup- 
ported from   the  public   funds.     If  the  former  was  refrained 
m>m  as  being  unprincipled  or  inexpedient,  how  can  there  be  a 
moment's  hesitation  about  refusing   or  resisting  the   latter? 
The  Roman  Catholics,  while  helping  to  disendow  the  churches 
in  Ireland,  have  no  right  to  complain  of  the  State  revising  to 
give  substantial  aid  to  their  own  and  to  the  rival  churches 
through  the  schools.     For  ourselves,  if  the  State  had  to  choose 
between  the  demands  of  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  and 
withdrawal  from  all  concern  with  education  in  Ireland,    we 
shoidd  seriously  be  disposed  to  recommend  the  latter  course. 
We  believe,  however,  that  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  maintain 
the  National  system  as  it  is.    This  system  is  absolutely  impartial 
as  between  religious  parties ;  and  notwithstanding  its  conces- 
sions to  sectarian  prejudice,  it  still,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
realizes  the  hopes  of  its  founders,  while  also  warding  ofl"  or 
mitigating  the  evils  which  a  purely  denominational  system 
must  produce.    That  these  evils  are  avoided,  and  those  hopes  so 
far  reaUzed,  is  our  answer  to  the  question,  whether  it  is  worth 
while  to  maintain,  as  against  pure  denominationalism,  a  system 
which  undeniably,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  acquiesces  in  deno- 
minational management,  and  provides  denominational  religious 
teaching  only. 

There  is  mixed  education  in  a  multitude  of  schools  in  which 
the  management  or  the  religious  teaching  is  denominational, 
and  there  is  more  and  more  of  it  every  year.  54*6  per  cent, 
of  the  National  schools  were  mixed  in  1863;  59*8  per  cent. 
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were  mixed  in  1867.     Ulster,  containing  the  great  majority 
of  the  Protestant  schools,  an4  nearly  equal  numbers  of  Pro- 
testants and  Roman  GatholicSy  is  the  province  in  which  the 
largest  proportion  of  mixed  schools  is  to  be  foimd;  83  9  per 
cent,  of  its  National  Schools  were  mixed  in  1867.    This  shows 
that  Protestants  were  attending  Roman  Catholic  schools,  and 
Roman  Catholics  attending  Protestant  schools.     The  Roman 
Catholics  show  less  prejudice  in  this  respect  than  the   Pro- 
testants; and  this  explains  the  anxiety  of  the  hierarchy   to 
strengthen  the  guarantees  against  proselytism.     Of  the  Pro- 
testant population  in  Ulster,  however,  one  in  six  were  in  the 
National  Schools ;  and  88*9  per  cent,  of  the  Protestant  school- 
children were  mixed  more  or  less  with  Roman  Catholic  children* 
Seeing  that  there  are  places  in  Ulster  where  there  are  no 
Roman  Catholics,  it  is  plain  that  the  number  of  schools  in 
Ulster,  in  which  mixture  to  some  extent  is  to  be  found,  is  not 
much  short  of  the  highest  number  possible.    Taking  all  Ireland, 
we  find  that  there  were,  in  1867,  1,039  schools  taught  by  Pro- 
testant teachers,  ayeraging  111*5  Protestant  to  28'4  Roman 
Catholic  children  each ;  132  schools  with  both  Protestant  and 
Roman  Catholic  masters,  ayeraging  112*3  Protestant  to  100*2 
Roman  Catholic  children  each  ;  while  2,649  schools  taught  by 
Roman  Catholics  had,  on  an  average,  9*4  Protestant  to  125*9 
Roman  Catholic  children  each.     Averages,  of  course,  can  only 
indicate  vaguely  the  way  in  which  the  children  were  mixed  in 
the  schools ;  but  the  figures  given  above  show  beyond  question 
that  the  amount  of  mixed  education  is  considerable.     And  88*6 
of  all   the  Protestant  children  in  National  Schools  were  in 
schools  frequented  more  or  less  by  Roman  Catholics.     The 
Protestants,  then,  at  any  rate,  were  oeing  taught  the  lesson  of 
toleration  which  mixed  education  was  intended  to  give,  a  lesson 
which  in  Ireland  they  need  quite  as  much  as  their  Roman 
Catholic  neighbours;    and  the  same  lesson  was  being  taught 
to  Roman  Catholics  in  three-fifths  of  all  the  National  Schools. 
Exclusive  of  the  institutions  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
Board,   the  mixed  schools  were  3,821  in  number,  and  had 
631,838  pupils  on  their  rolls  in  1867.    The  unmixed  schools 
numbered  2,564.     Now,  can  mixed  education  be  said  to  have 
£Euled,  especially  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  amount  of 
it  year  by  year  is  on  the  increase?    To  gauge  the  effect  it 
has  had  in  liberalising  the  people  is  impossible ;  but  can  it  be 
doubted  that  the  effect — however  short  of  what  is  desirable— > 
is  worth  having  and  worth  contending  for  P 

Then,  is  it  no  advantage  that  even  the  immixed  schools  are 
under  a  code  of  regulations  which  are  a  constant  reminder  to 
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young  and  old  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  State,  men  owe 
respect  to  the  convictions  of  their  neighbours,  and  ought  not  to 
let  themselves  be  kept  apart  by  differences  of  creed  ?  In  mixed 
schools  the  regulations  make  religious  aggression  almost  impos- 
sible ;  in  mixed  and  unmixed,  they  secure  for  secular  instruction 
its  proper  place ;  and,  while  encouraging  religious  education, 
they  do  not  suffer  party  purposes  to  be  promoted  at  the  publio 
cost,  and  far  less  to  become  paramount.  They  may  irritate  fierce 
partizans,  and  excite  them  to  opposition,  but  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  thev  must  be  recognised  by  many — and  by  greater 
numbers  as  intelligence  extends — as  just,  and  as  aiming  at  salu- 
tary objects.  That  the  people,  of  all  denominations— -scarcely 
excepting  even  the  Established  Church — have,  at  any  rate,  no 
objection  to  them,  is  proved  by  the  attendance  in  the  schools. 
The  Roman  Catholics,  four-fifths  of  the  population  of  Ireland, 
number  just  over  four-fifths  of  the  attendances  of  the  schools.  For 
objectors,  we  have  to  look  among  the  clergy.  Of  the  teachers, 
a  large  majority  are  decidedly  favourable  not  merely  to  the  re- 
gulations, but  to  mixed  education.  And  this  is  among  the 
happiest  incidents  of  the  National  system,  for  in  it  we  have  the 
best  of  securities  for  the  system  being  honestly  and  in  spirit 
carried  out.  It  indicates  that  the  united  training  of  teachers, 
and  the  religious  impartiality  of  the  model  schools,  have  acted 
powerfully  for  g9od,  exerting  an  influence  which  is  felt  through 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  National  Schools.  The  united  training, 
the  model  schools,  and  the  common  inspection,  too,  it  is'  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  maintain  at  almost  any  cost.  The  strength- 
ening of  the  ties  between  the  teacher  and  the  State  would 
strengthen  the  influence  of  the  State's  religious  policy ;  but,  if 
this  be  impossible,  at  any  rate  let  us  insist  upon  the  system  con- 
tinuing what  it  is. 

The  Roman  Catholic  prelates  have  not  overlooked  the  advan- 
tage to  their  cause  to  be  derived  from  the  existence  of  denomi- 
national schools  in  England.  Treat  Ireland,  they  press  upon 
the  Oovemment,  as  you  do  England  and  Scotland — wnat  is  mod 
and  just  in  the  one  case  must  be  just  and  good  in  the  otner. 
They  do  not  ask  that  the  financial  part  of  the  English  system 
should  be  transferred  to  Ireland — tlutt,  they  say,  would  cut  off 
from  the  majority  of  the  Irish  people  the  supply  of  education 
altogether.  The  Irish  people  cannot  pay  as  people  do  in  Enff* 
land,  but  they  wish  for  denominational  schools  quite  as  muc£, 
and  should  not  (say  the  prelates)  be  refused  them  merely  oa 
account  of  their  poverty.  The  difference  in  respect  of  finmnoey 
however,  marks  a  radioal  difference  in  the  relations  of  the 
Government  to  the  schools  of  Great  Britain  and  those  of  Ireland. 
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The  Irish  schools  are  national,  and  deriye  their  chief  support 
from  the  State,  only  a  sixth  of  it  being  obtained  from  local 
sources.  The  English  schools  are  voluntary  schools,  aided  by 
the  State,  and  three»fifths  of  their  income  comes  from  local 
contributions.  The  State  is  unable,  not  unwilling,  to  treat  the 
English  schools  as  it  is  able  to  treat  the  Irish.  How  the  educa- 
tional problem  will  be  solved  in  England  we  do  not  undertake 
to  sav ;  but  when  the  denominational  system  is  replaced,  or 
supplemented,  by  National  Schools,  the  arrangements  for  reli* 
ffious  teaching  in  these  will  assuredly  not  be  upon  the  present 
tooting.'  And  the  solution  of  the  education  question,  which  has 
already  been  attempted  in  the  case  of  Scotland,  must  soon  be 
attempted  in  England  also.  Let  the  Irish<-^we  ought  to  say, 
the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  prelates^-^wait,  then.  It  may  be 
thought  expedient  to  '  level  up '  the  English  schools  to  the 

Slatform  of  the  best  Irish  schools,  rather  than  to  make  the  latter 
ecline  towards  the  level  of  pure  denominationalism.  But,  in 
truth,  the  English  system  is  not  what  the  Roman  Catholic  hier- 
archy want,  and  is  not  essentially  different  from  what  they  have 
already.  The  restrictions  upon  religious  teaching  in  the  Irish 
non- vested  schools,  and  practically  in  most  of  the  vested  schools, 
are  only  an  elaborate  and  careiully-framed  conscience  clause, 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  a  country  in  which  a  large 
proportion  of  the  people  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  in  which 
party  feeling  runs  high,  and  not  at  all  too  strict,  as  the  prelates 
themselves  assure  us ;  and  the  English  schools  are  subject  to  a 
conscience  clause  identical  in  principle  with  the  former.  The 
prelates  desire  denominational  schools  fettered  with  no  con- 
science clause.  They  ask  the  State  to  give  the  clergy  over 
National  Schools  in  Ireland  a  completeness  of  control  which 
it  has  resolutely  refused  to  the  managers  of  semi-voluntary 
schools  in  England.  If  the  State  did  this,  should  we  not 
soon  hear  from  certain  quarters  a  cry  of  Justice  to  England — 
a  demand,  which  ought  not  to  be  yielded  to,  and  yet  could 
not  with  consistency  be  refused,  that  the  same  completeness  of 
control  should  be  given  to  the  managers  of  our  Government- 
aided  schools  P  But  both  in  England  and  in  Ireland,  we 
hope  and  believe,  the  State  will  hold  fast  to  the  sound  prin- 
ciple to  which  already  in  either  case  it  stands  committed — that 
every  Oovemment  or  Government-aided  school  must  be  open 
to  the  child  of  every  citizen,  and  be  so  conducted  that  no  child 
shall  have  forced  upon  it  religious  instructioti  of  which  its 
parents  disapprove,  it  remains  to  be  said,  that  common  training 
schools  for  teachers  of  all  denominations  and  common  inspection 
must  be  included  among  the  conditions  of  a  National  system  in 
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England.     The  existing  arrangements  are  exceedingly  costly, 
and  are  absolutely  without  justification. 

We  have  seen  it  maintained  with  much  ability,  that  rince 
England  has  a  system  of  denominational  schools,  and  France 
and  Prussia  each  a  system  of  denominational  schools,  resorted 
to  in  the  case  of  these  two  countries  after  a  sufficient  trial  of  the 
mixed  system ;  d  fortiori,  the  same  system  should  be  conceded 
to  the  people  of  Ireland,  in  comparison  with  whom  Prussians, 
French,  and   English    are   civilised,   reasonable,  and   tolerant 
nations.     We  have  shown  that  schools  upon  the  English  pattern 
would  not  content  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates,  and  that  between 
those  and  tba  majority  of  the  Irish  schools  there  is  no  essential 
difference,  but  only  the  difference  of  machinery  necessary  to 
secure  the  same  end   in  either  case.     But,  apart  from  this, 
the    inference    is  over-hasty  ;    when    the  facts   in   the   cases 
compared  are  looked  into,  the  correct  inference  seems  to  be 
quite  the  other  way.      The  school  system  of  Ireland   must 
be   settled — in  point  of  fact,  the  existing  system  was  estab- 
lished— ^upon  a  careful  survey  of  the  social  condition   of  the 
country ;   and  in  no  country  of  which   we  have   knowledge 
is    it    so    important    tliat    the    school-training    should    be    a 
liberalising,  blending,  unifying  influence.     ReUgions  divisions 
are  the  bane  of  Ireland.     It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  try 
to   mitigate,  not  to  aggravate  them.      By  the  establishment 
of  denominational  schools,  they  would  be,  we  think,  terribly 
aggravated.     Mixed  education,  on  the  other  hand,  though  sub- 
sisting only  to  a  Umited  amount,  has  already  wrought  much 
good.     And  we  are  enjoying  only  the  first  fruits  of  it.      If 
persevered  in,  still  more  if  extended — and  it  has  been  steadily 
extending — there  is  scarcely  any  limit  to  the  social  benefit  it 
may  confer.     It  is  almost  the  only  agency,  too,  which  in  Ireland 
tends  to  soften  the  asperity  of  religious  opinion,  to  break  down 
the  social  barriers  erected  between  sect  and  sect.     In  the  other 
countries  named,  there  are  numerous  influences  at  work  counter- 
acting the  separative  tendency  of  religious  difference ;  and  in 
none  of  them  could   Roman    Catholics    and    Protestants    be 
described,  as  the  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  of  Ireland 
have,  without  much  exaggeration,  been  described,  as  constituting 
'  two  nations.*     So  far  concerning  the  comparative  importance 
of  maintaining  mixed  education  in  Ireland  and  in  coimtries 
like  England,  or  Prussia,  or  France.     Is  it,  then,  possible  to 
maintain  in  Ireland  a  system  from  which  France  and  Prussia 
have  receded  P    Our  answer  is,  that  in  both  these  countries 
the  Gbvernment  could,  without  difficulty,  have  resisted  the 
desire  for  denominational  schools.     But  in  1850  it  suited  the 
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President  of  the  French  Republic  to  conciliate  the  Church  of 
Home,  and,  to  win  its  fayoury  he  abandoned  the  mixed 
system.  In  Prussia^  again,  the  school  and  the  Church  are  so 
closely  connected  in  State  policy-^being  expected  between  them 
to  form  for  the  State  citizens  contented  with  their  position  in 
life— that  the  mixed  system  was  really  less  convenient  than 
the  other  for  carrying  out  the  part  assigned  by  the  State  to 
religion  in  the  school.  The  desire  of  the  Boman  hierarchy  for 
separate  schools,  therefore,  met  with  no  strenuous  opposition. 
In  both  France  and  Prussia,  be  it  observed.  State  policy  affords 
endowments  for  the  clergy  to  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants 
alike.  In  the  towns  of  both  countries  the  influences  of  the  age* 
after  all,  are  too  strong  for  school  and  Church  together ;  after 
these  have  done  their  utmost,  sectarian  intolerance  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  French  or  Prussian  city  youth.  Turning  now  to 
Ireland,  what  should  make  us  assume  that  the  CK)vemment 
cannot  retain   the  system  there  established  P     At  present,  the 

feople  of  all  denominations  are  contentedly  using  the  schools, 
t  may  be  doubted  whether  the  majority  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  regard  them  with  real  dissatisfaction.  It  is  Cardinal 
Cullen  and  the  Ultramontane  party  with  whom  the  State  has  to 
deal,  and  it  should  not  be  too  hastily  concluded  that  the  useful- 
ness of  the  schools  is  at  their  mercy.  They  can  do  them,  if  they 
think  fit,  much  injury.  And  they  will  persevere  in  pressing  for 
the  denominational  system.  But  we  do  not  think  they  dare  go 
to  extremities.  The  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  have  a  great 
desire  for  education ;  and  the  hierarchy  would  be  putting  their 
obedience  to  a  test  that  might  prove  too  severe,  in  debarring 
them  from  the  National  Schools  while  they  have  nothing  to  offer 
in  their  stead.  At  any  rate,  it  is  for  the  State  to  meet  the  Ultra- 
montane  demand  with  a  firm  refusal.  Let  it  show  that  its  resolve 
is  taken — not  to  swerve  from  a  policy  which  it  believes  to  be 
beneficial,  nay  essential,  for  Ireland ;  that  the  same  instinct  of 
self-preservation  which  is  actuating  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
inspires  it  with  an  invincible  repugnance  to  a  system  the  ten- 
dency of  which  must  be  to  add  to  the  difficulty  of  governing  a 
country  which  already  is  almost  the  despair  of  statesmanship. 

That  the  designs  of  the  Ultramontane  prelates  of  Ireland  are 
hostile  to  good  government,  destructive  of  the  true  interest  of 
all  sections  of  the  Irish  people,  is  the  gist  of  our  objection  to 
handing  over  to  those  prelates  the  control  of  primary  education. 
Before  closing,  let  us  declare  that  the  same  considerations 
demand,  even  more  imperatively,  that  the  State  should  not 
assist  them  to  gain  control  over  the  higher  education  of  their 
people.     With  regret  and  alarm  we  recall  the  fact  that  such 
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assistance  was  proposed  to  be  given  to  them  by  a  British  Ooyem- 
ment,  of  which  Mr.  Gladstone  was  the  ruling  spirit.  Happily, 
the  proposal  failed  of  success ;  a  subsequent,  and  more  direot 
attempt,  made  by  Lord  Mayo,  was  also  frustrated ;  and  we  are 
fain  to  hope  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  now  arrived  at  a  truer  per* 
ception  of  the  way  in  which  justice  is  to  be  done  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland.  By  all  means  let  the  University  of  Dublin 
be  nationalized.  But  statesmen  who  scheme  to  secure  for  secta* 
rian  colleges  the  benefit  of  State  recognition  do  not  understand 
thoir  epoch.  And  the  British  statesman,  who  treats  with  Ultra- 
montanism,  hoping  to  gain  for  the  State  its  friendship,  by 
gratifying  its  desires,  misunderstands  Ultramontanism,  and 
makes  surrender  of  the  interests  of  society  which  have  been 
committed  to  his  charge.  We  cannot  be  accused  of  any  defi* 
ciency  of  just,  charitable,  and  even  generous  feelings  towards 
our  Roman  Catholic  fellow^subjecta.  But  we  must  draw  a  broad 
distinction  between  the  general  body  of  Roman  Catholics  and 
the  Ultramontane  party,  which  is  uppermost  in  Ireland — a  dis- 
tinction that  must  be  made  in  the  interest  of  the  former,  as 
well  as  in  the  interest  of  the  rest  of  the  community.  Ultras 
montanism  is  at  war  with  civilisation.  What  is  there  that  is 
valuable  in  modem  society  against  which  it  has  not  launched  its 
anathema  ?  It  puts  the  noblest  works  of  literature  into  the 
index ;  it  puts  its  ban  upon  grand  and  generous  ideas  that 
inspire  noble  lives ;  it  denounces  as  unchristian,  and  bom  of  the 
devil,  whatever  is  hostile  to  ita  purposes.  Not  content  with 
dictating  in  religious  belief,  it  aims  at  subjugating  aU  the 
thoughts  and  all  the  actions  of  mankind  to  the  authority  of  the 
Church.  It  sees  safety  for  the  Church  only  in  the  complete 
predominance  of  the  pnest  over  the  layman,  and  sees  no  hope  of 
obtaining  this  predominance,  except  in  cutting  off  the  laity  of 
its  communion  from  the  play  of  ail  external  influences.  The 
liberal  laymen  in  the  Roman  Catholic  ranks  it  silences ;  that  the 
stock  of  libccsl  laymen  may  cease,  it  is  intent  upon  getting  the 
higher  edacation  of  Roman  Catholic  youth  into  its  hamds.  If  it 
can,  of  itself  succeed  in  this,  we  mnst  regret,  but  cannot  com- 
plain ;  but,  assuredly,  this  is  not  a  porpoee  in  which  the  State 
should  aid  it ;  nor  wUl  the  people  <n  Great  Britain  permit  its 
statesmen  to  commit  the  Government  to  so  infatuated  a  course. 
The  State's  interest  is  that  the  liberal  Roman  Catholic  laymen 
should  go  on  growing  in  numbers ;  that  there  should  be  amonff 
Roman  Catholics  an  educated  class  Uberal  enough  and  influential 
enough  to  mediate  between  the  Church  and  civilization.  By 
recognising  in  any  form  the  Catholic  University,  it  would  be 
arming  the  hierarehy,  both  against  itself  and  against  the  laity, 
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of  their  own  communion.  Need  we  say  how  idle  it  is  to  hope 
that  Ultramontanism  can  be  tamed  by  concessions  P  Gonces- 
flions  will  only  make  it  stronger  for  ftiture  warfare,  and  it  will 
tx>ntinue  to  make  war  upon  whatever  it  cannot  subject  to  its 
will.  Let  the  State  make  haste  to  "  level  down  "  in  education 
as  well  as  in  religion.  That  done,  it  will  have  done  aU  that 
justice  requires  from  it ;  all  that  sound  policy  permits.  The 
Iloman  Catholics  of  Ireland  are  entitled  to  demand  that  the  era 
of  privilege  should  cease,  but  not — either  in  education  or  in 
religion — that  an  era  of  universal  endowment  should  begin. 


Abt.  IL — Diary y  Eeminiaeenees^  cmd  Correspondence  of  Henry  Crahh 
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Rydal  Moukt,  from  whose  pleasant  garden  the  eye  travels  down 
the  valley  of  the  rushing  Rotha  to 

*  Winding  Winandermere,  the  river-lake,* 

seems  again,  as  we  look  through  these  volumes,  to  rejoice  in  the 
stately  presence  and  converse,  simple,  yet  eloquent,  of  the 
mighty  poet  who  died  there  in  1850,  and  who  rests  in  the 
churchyard  of  Grassmere.  Virgilium  tantum  vidi.  It  is  a  happy 
remembrance,  in  these  times  of  plutocracy  and  profusion ;  and 
surely  not  altogether  vain  was  the  protest  made  by  Wordsworth, 
alike  in  his  life  and  in  his  writings,  against  the  downward  ten- 
dencies of  the  time.  He  recalled  men  to  that  intercourse  with 
Nature  which  was  a  forgotten  delight.  He  reminded  them  of 
that  presence  deeply  interfused, 

'  Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns, 
And  the  round  ocean  and  the  living  air, 
And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man.' 

He  denounced,  in  imperishable  words,  the  idolatry  of  gold, 
which  is  the  most  painful  feature  of  modern  society ;  he  prac- 
tised, from  his  very  youth,  the  *  plain  living  and  high  thinking* 
which  are  necessary  to  a  manly  life.  Mr.  Grabb  Robinson's 
copious  diary  abounds  in  vivid  pictures  of  the  many  famous  men 
with  whom  he  was  intimate ;  but  although  Goethe  and  Cole- 
ridge were  among  them,  the  most  prominent  figure  on  the  wide 
canvas  is  unquestionably  William  Wordsworth. 
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It  was  well  known  in  literary  circles  that  Mr.  Robinson 
recorded  his  reminiscences,  and  high  expectations  were  formed 
of  the  interest  they  would  excite.  These  expectations  will  not 
be  disappointed.  At  the  same  time,  readers  will  find  many 
anecdotes  not  new  to  them ;  for  Mr.  Robinson  was  an  unrivalled 
talker,  and  his  stories  of  the  men  he  knew  haye  naturally 

$assed  beyond  the  immediate  circle  of  his  personal  friends, 
[ere  anecdote,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  staple  of  this  work. 
When  a  man  has  lived  nearly  ninety-two  years,  and  devoted 
his  whole  leisure  to  intercourse  with  mustrious  men,  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  his  recollections  must  be  unique  in  value.  There  is 
no  work  in  any  language  comparable  to  tnis  for  its  special  kind 
of  interest. 

The  lonff  life  of  the  diarist  naturally  falls  into  three  periods : 
the  first,  of  thirty-eight  years,  while  he  was  yet  without  a  pro- 
fession ;  the  second,  of  fifteen  ]^ears,  during  which  he  practised 
at  the  bar,  and  acquired  an  income  which  his  simple  wanU 
rendered  adequate ;  the  last,  a  little  longer  than  the  first,  which 
he  devoted  wholly  to  the  social  intercourse  which  was  his  great 
pleasure.  Between  two  long  spaces  of  leisure,  in  youth  and  in 
age,  came  this  brief  period  of  work  (and  not  very  hard  work), 
whereby  he  raised  his  small  independent  income  to  £500  a 
year.  There  was  never  a  nobler  instance  of  the  grandeur  of 
unambition.  The  world,  of  course,  would  not  move  very  fast,  if 
it  were  populated  by  men  like  Crabb  Robinson.  Indeed,  had 
there  not  been  plenty  of  men  of  an  opposite  l^pe,  irrestrainable 
litigants,  how  could  he  have  acquired  an  mdependence  with 
fifteen  years'  work  at  the  bar  P 

Before  attempting  to  give  any  account  of  Robinson's  remi- 
niscenoes,  let  us  tabulate  a  few  opinions  of  the  man  himcelfl 
First :  his  own,  *  I  have,  through  life  had  animal  spirits  in  a 
high  degree.'  Animal  spirits,  as  we  style  the  result  of  combining 
excellent  health  with  a  quiet  mind,  were  Robinson's  best  endow- 
ment. The  phrase  is  a  vile  misnomer.  Any  man  who 
keeps  horses  or  dogs  will  be  quite  aware  that  animals  suffer 
terribly  from  melancholy.  What,  however,  Robinson  meant  hj 
*  animal  spirits' — what  indeed  is  the  commonly  accepted  signi- 
fication of  that  phrase — is  the  fortunate  endowment  of  men  who 
possess  a  strong  digestion  and  no  ambition  or  anxiety.  Shelley 
wrote — 

'  We  look  before  and  after, 

And  pine  for  what  Lb  not : 
Our  siucerest  laughter 

Wi^  some  pain  is  fraught ; 
Our  sweetest  songs  are  those  that  tell  of  saddest  thought* 
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He  who  knows  the  meaning  of  this  marvelloiis  stanza  can  by  no 
possibility  enjoy  *  animal  spirits/  It  may^  perhaps^  be  admitted 
that  Grabb  Kobinson  had  the  animal  sprits  of  a  singularly 
happy  and  imreflecting  dog.  Professor  Wilson  once  said  that 
'  the  whole  duty  of  dog  was  to  love  man,  and  to  keep  his  com- 
mandments' — a  saying  by  no  means  irreverent.  Grabb  Bobin- 
son's  tendency  was  to  behave  in  faithfxd  canine  fashion  to  men 
of  genius. 

Wordsworth  has  recorded  his  opinion  of  his  friend  in  '  The 
Excursion ' : — 

*  A  man  he  seems  of  cheerful  yesterdays 
And  confident  to-morrows ;  with  a  face 
Not  worldly-minded,  for  it  bears  too  much 
Of  Nature's  impress — gaiety  and  health, 
Freedom  and  hope  ;  but  keen  withal,  and  shrewd. 
His  gestures  note  !  and  hark,  his  tones  of  voice 
Are  all  vivacious  as  his  mien  and  looks.' 

Roffers,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  him  the  doubtful  benefit  of 
a  slightly  splenetic  epigram.  Thus  did  he  address  the  early 
arrivals  at  a  breakfast  party :  '  Oh,  if  there  is  any  one  here 
'  who  wishes  to  say  anything,  he  had  better  say  it  at  once,  for 
*  Crabb  Bobinson  is  coming.'  But,  when  one  considers  the 
circumstances,  the  two  characteristics  are  reconcileable.  Bobin- 
son at  a  breakfast  party  of  Bogers's  could  outshine  most  of  the 
people  at  the  table ;  but  when  conversing  with  Wordsworth 
at  Bydal,  or  Goethe  at  Weimar,  he  naturally  became  a  patient 
and  suggestive  listener.  He  was  notably  a  receptive  man — a 
man  who  took  his  intellectual  colour  from  his  company ;  and  it 
was  a  necessary  consequence  that  men  of  widely  differing 
idiosyncrasies  enjoyed  his  company,  and  assigned  different  rea- 
sons for  that  enjoyment. 

Grabb  Bobinson  was  bom  at  Bury  St.  Edmtmds  in  1775. 
He  was  twenty-seven  years  younger  than  Goethe,  eight  years 
younger  than  the  first  Napoleon,  five  years  younger  than 
Wordsworth,  three  years  younger  than  Savage  Landor  and 
Lyndhurst,  and  thirteen  years  older  than  Byron.  He  was 
twenty-five  when  Macaulay  was  bom,  and  thirly-five  when 
Tennyson  entered  the  world.  He  belonged,  it  will  be  seen,  to 
a  past  generation,  yet  was  he  alive  in  Bussell-square,  and 
hospitably  entertaining  his  friends,  a  couple  of  years  ago. 
When  a  man  lives  so  happily  to  such  an  age,  one  feels  disposed 
to  investigate  the  reason  of  it.  There  is  no  mystery  about  it 
in  Grabb  Robinson's  case.  He  was  a  man  devoid  of  restless- 
ness. He  did  not  pine  for  the  unattainable.  He  never,  so  far 
as  his  diary  supplies  information,  even  fell  in  love.     He  lived 
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the  easieet  of  lives,  gratifym^  His  own  special  likings^ 
were  pure  and  generons.  This  is  the  sort  of  man  jon  would 
expect  to  conquer  time,  and  far  outdo  the  allotted  threescore 
and  ten  years.  But^  when  yon  come  to  compare  him  with  one 
or  two  of  his  contemporaries,  your  grasp  of  any  principle  of 
longevity  entirely  fails.  One  can  understand  Ooethe  and 
Wordsworth  passmg  their  sixteenth  lustrum.  Goethe  carefully 
cultivated  an  Oljrmpian  serenity  and  indifference.     *  He  had 

*  never  an  affliction  which  he  did  not  turn  into  a  poem.'  After 
the  battle  of  Jena,  when  the  Emperor  Napoleon  entered 
Weimar,  Ooethe  could  write  thus  to  a  friend  :  '  I  have  passed 

*  the  evil  days  without  much  annoyance At  the  most 

'  excitine  moments,  when  it  was  necessary  to  think  of  every- 
'  thing,  I  had  but  one  fear,  the  most  cruel  of  all,  that  of  loaine 

*  my  papers ;  and  I  have  since  sent  rapidly  to  the  printer  aU 

*  that  I  had  ready.'  We  by  no  means  bmme  the  great  poet 
for  this  calm  selfishness ;  he  thought  any  writing  of  his  much 
more  important  than  the  fate  of  his  kind  friends,  Charles 
Augustus  and  Louise,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Weimar.  And, 
from  a  certain  point  of  view,  his  egotism  was  justifiable.  Worda- 
worth's  serenity  was  of  a  different  order :  it  was  based  on  his 
intense  love  and  intimate  communion  with  nature.  But  how 
are  we  to  account  for  the  fact,  that  Lyndhurst  and  Landor  lived 
a  decade,  or  nearly  so,  beyond  the  period  allotted  to  Worda* 
worth  and  Goethe  ?  Lyndhurst's  was  the  life  of  a  successful 
lawyer  and  politician — always  in  hot  water  to  the  very  end  of 
his  life ;  ana  as  to  Landor,  he  realised  his  second  pranomm^ 
He  was  the  most  savage  and  pugnacious  of  poets.  Robinson 
describes  him  as  a  leonine  man ;  and  there  was  much  of  the 
lion  in  his  temperament.  Mr.  Charles  Dickens  has  attempted 
to  depict  him  in  '  Bleak  House  *  as  Mr.  Boy  thorn.  That  novel 
is  notable  as  containing  two  portraits  of  well-known  poets.  Boy- 
thorn  and  Skimpole ;  and  both  are,  in  our  judgment,  failures, 
because  Mr.  Dick^is,  though  full  of  humour,  Uiough  capable 
of  pathos,  though  the  unrivalled  master  of  caricature,  has  not 
the  slightest  conception  of  poetry.  How,  therefore,  could  he 
portrav  Leigh  Hunt  or  Savage  Landor  P 

Crabb  Robinson  came  of  an  orthodox  Dissenting  family  of 
Bury  St.  Edmunds.  He  did  not  aspire  to  geneuogical  dis- 
tinction,  or  attempt  to  prove  his  connexion  with  the  famous 
'  Jack  Robinson,'  whose  name  the  proverb  gives  as  rapidly  pro* 
nounceaUe.    '  Among  the  Robinsons,'  he  writes,  '  I  cannot  find 

*  a  single  individual  who  appears  to  have  acquired  any  distino* 

*  tion  \  and  among  the  Crabbs,  only  a  remote  probability  of  an 
'  affinity  to  a  single  individual  of  the  name  wno  has  ever  been 
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'  heard  of— and  that  is  the  poet/  The^  were  good,  honest 
eountiy  folk,  these  Suffolk  Bobinsons,  uving  by  trade,  and 
moderatelj  prosperous.  They  were  tanners  apparently — an 
excellent  occupation  in  days  when  there  was  oaJc  bark  in  the 
tan*pity  and  when  it  could  be  veritably  averred  that  there  was 
'nothing  like  leather/  Crabb  Bobinson,  though  he  got  the 
chief  pcu*t  of  his  education  at  a  German  University,  and  though 
he  intimately  associated  with  men  like  Wordsworth  and  Cole- 
ridge, Ghurcnmen  of  the  first  force,  was  through  life  a  Unitarian. 
But  he  was  always  a  moderate  and  tolerant  man.     '  Softened  by 

*  his  genial  spirit,  and  animated  by  his  cheerftd  flow  of  kindly 

*  and  interesting  talk,  Tories  and  Liberals,  High  Churchmen 

*  and  Dissenters,  found  themselves  side  by  side  at  his  hospitable 
'  board,  without  suspecting  that  they  were  enemies,  and  learned 
'  there,  if  they  had  never  learned  it  before,  how  much  deeper 
<  and  stronger  is  the  common  human  heart,  which  binds  us  all 
'  in  one,  Uian   those   intellectual   differences  which  are   the 

*  witness  of  our  weakness  and  fallibility,  and  sometimes  the 
'  expression  of  our  obstinacy  and  self-will.'  There  was  no 
rancour  in  his  disposition,  while  he  had  a  sincere  love  for 
freedom  of  opinion.  The  interest  which  he  took  in  the  Dissenters' 
Chapels  Act,  7  and  8  Yict.,  ch.  46,  was  very  characteristic  of  the 
man.  The  Nonconformists  of  Eneland  discovered,  by  virtue  of 
several  legal  decisions,  that  the  title  to  their  chapels  and  burial- 
grounds  was  bad,  by  reason  of  their  holding  opinions  pronounced 
by  the  law  heretical ;  and  the  Unitarians  were  especial  sufferers, 
because  the  Toleration  Act  definitively  mentioned  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity.  The  Act  passed  in  1844  was  distinctly  designed 
to  relieve  the  Unitarians  from  their  disabilities;  and  Crabb 
Bobinson  took  an  immense  amount  of  trouble  to  secure  its 
success.  He  called  on  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  who  declined 
to  assist  a  Bill  which  would  faoour  Unitarianism.  Hereto 
Bobinson  replied :  *  I  should  have  a  very  bad  opinion  of  any 

*  bishop  who  did To  be  relieved  from  persecution 

*  is  a  great  blessing,  but  assuredlv  not  a  favour/  This  straight- 
forward statement  induced  the  bishop  both  to  speak  and  vote 
for  the  BilL  Again,  Bobinson  wrote  strenuously  on  the  subject 
to  Wordsworth,  and  seems  to  have  half  converted  that  most 
conservative  of  Churchmen  and  poets.  Bobinson  threw  him- 
self heart  and  soul  into  this  movement,  less  from  ardour  in  the 
Unitarian  cause,  than  in  consequence  of  his  dislike  to  every 
species  of  oppression. 

Crabb  Bobinson's  friends  desiffned  him  for  an  attorney,  and 
he  was  accordingly  articled  to  a  Mr.  Francis,  of  Colchester.  He 
records  having  heard  Erskine  at  the  assize,  and  John  Wesley  at 
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*  the  great  round  meeting-house/  Wesley  stood  in  a  wide  piil|nt» 
and  on  each  side  of  him  stood  a  minister,  and  the  two  held  aim 
up,  having  their  hands  under  his  arm-pits.    Wesley  must  hare 
been  then  eighty-seven,  so  that  we  cannot  wonder  at  his  needing 
such  support,  or  that  his  voice  was  scarcely  audible.    In  or  about 
1795,  Rooinson  appears  to  have  visited  Norwich,  where  he  made 
the  acauaintance  of  the  well-known  Taylor  family,  and  knew 
something  of  Mrs.  Opie.    Soon  after  he  became  intimate  with 
Capel  Lofft,  that  amiable  sonneteer  and  patron  of  literary  men, 
who  is  remembered  for  his  appreciation  of  Kirke  White,  and 
who  made  Charles  Lamb  terribly  angry  by  writing  for  the 
same  periodical  as  himself,  and  of  course  using  the  same  initials. 
Poor  £lia  asked  some  legal  friend  whether  he  could  not  pat  a 
stop  to  this,  but  was  assured  that  there  was  no  law  to  deprive  a 
foolish  man  of  his  initials  because  they  happened  to  be  those  of 
a  wiser  man  than  himself.    At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  Uobinson 
went  to  London,  to  enter  an  attorney's  office,  and  thus  qualifj 
himself  for  practice.    It  was  much  against  the  grain.    The  year 
1797  is  recorded  in  his  diary  as  '  the  servile  year.'    He  passed 
it  in  an  attorney's  office,  and  appears  to  have  been  singularly 
unhappy    in    conseauence.     However,    1798    brought    better 
fortune.     '  On  the  first  of  January  in  this  year,'  he  writes,  '  I 

*  received  the  news  of  the  death  of  my  uncle  Robinson.'  This 
useful  uncle  left  him  a  hundred  a-year.  Hereupon  he  gave  up 
his  legal  apprenticeship,  and  devoted  himself  to  literary  laziness. 
He  inade  the  acquaintance  of  Holcroft,  of  Gilbert  Wakefield,  of 
Georp;e  Dyer,  of  William  Hazlitt.  This  last  gave  his  mind  a 
defimte  turn,  introducing  him  to  the  poems  of  Wordsworth  and 
Coleridge,  which,  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  must 
have  been  absolute  revelations.  Imagine  Shakespeare  forgotten. 
Pope  the  great  writer  of  the  past,  Hayley  the  popular  poet,  and 
then  consider  what  a  ballad  of  Wordsworth's  must  have  seemed 
to  a  youth  of  twenty-four. 

In  1800^  Crabb  Kobinson,  having  made  a  German  ao^nainN 
ance,  was  induced  to  visit  Germany.  Frankfort  was  his  first 
place  of  residence.  Thence  he  made  a  pedestrian  tour,  picking 
up  aoquaintances  as  he  travelled  :  his  capacity  for  the  formation 
ot  friendships  was  a  special  endowment  Me  made  his  way  lo 
Weimar,  then  the  centre  of  European  literature.  He  saw 
Wieland,  Gt>cthe,  Herder,  Schiller,  Kotsebue.  Goethe  was 
then  about  fifty-two,  and  appears  to  have  been  rather  bored 
than  otherwise  by  the  visit  of  an  inquisitive  Englishman  just 
out  of  his  boyhood ;  but  in  later  years  Robinson's  sincere  love 
of  greatness  conquered  the  illustrious  poet,  and  they  became 
intimate  friends.    After  travelling  through  various  parts  of 
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Oermany,  he  decided  to  study  at  the  XTniversitj  of  Jena^  and 
matriculated  in  October,  1802.  His  object  in  doing  this  is  not 
clearly  explained ;  but  as  he  quotes  Mr.  Martineau's  sayings 

*  This  is  the  age  of  metaphysical  curiosity  without  metaphysical 
'  talentj'  it  seems  probable  that  he  hoped  to  make  some  attain- 
ment in  the  science  of  mind.  The  result  was  in  no  respect 
satisfactory,  as  may  well  be  supposed.  A  brilliant  and  success- 
ful Cambridge  tutor  once  informed  us  that  he  thought  about 
one  man  in  a  thousand  could  read  high  mathematics,  and  meta- 
physical capacity  is  rarer  still.  The  psychology  of  Jena  Uni- 
versity in  Crabb  Robinson's  days  may  be  estimated  from  the 
fact,  that  everybody  believed  in  mesmerism. 

Our  student  remained  several  years  in  Oermai^y  making 
acquaintances  with  unparalleled  facility.  He  knew  Yoss,  Wolff 
(the  assailant  of  Homer),  Schelling,  Jacobi,  Paulus.  He  was 
drawn  into  the  charmed  circle  wmch  surrounded  Madame  de 
Stael.  And  here  it  is  noticeable  that  he  was  wholly  unable  to 
make  this  brilliant,  restless,  rhetorical  French  lady  understand 
the  greatness  of  Odethe.     '  I  read  to  her,'  he  says,  '  some  half- 

*  dozen  of  Goethe's  most  subtle  and  exquisite  epigrams ;  that, 

*  for  instance,  in  which,  after  lamenting  that  his  mistress  having 

*  jilted  him,  and  the  Muses  done  the  same,  he,  because  he  could 
'  not  write,  peered  about  for  a  halter  or  a  kiife.  ''  But  thou 
'  camest,"  he  concludes,  ''to  save  me.  Ennui!  Hail,  Mother  of 
'  the  Muses  I " '  The  De  Stael  could  see  nothing  in  epigrams 
of  this  kind.  It  is  quite  natural  and  intelligible  :  a  rhetorician 
can  never  understand  a  poet.  Wordswortn  once  remarked  in 
our  hearing  that  he  would  subject  a  professed  judge  of  poetry  to 
a  double  test — whether  he  appreciated  Shakespeare's  'Sonnets' 
and  Macaulay's  '  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome.'  If  he  thoroughly 
loved  the  former,  and  thoroughly  scorned  the  latter,  the  poet  of 
Rydal  believed  in  him. 

In  1805,  Robinson  returned  to  England.  His  direct  scholastio 
studies  at  Jena  seem  to  have  been  of  little  use  to  him,  but  he 
made  a  host  of  valuable  acquaintances  among  the  great  men  of 
Germany.  This  was  his  forte.  No  sooner  did  he  reach  London 
than  he  managed  to  become  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Barbauld. 
And  here  we  meet  an  anecdote  worth  narration.  Years  later, 
when  Robinson  knew  Wordsworth,  he  repeated  to  him  a  few 
lines  by  Mrs.  Barbauld,  which  run  thus : — 

'  life  !  weVe  been  long  together. 
Through  pleasant  and  through  cloudy  weather  : 
'Tis  hard  to  part  when  friends  are  dear, 
Perhaps  'twill  cost  a  sigh,  a  tear  : 
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Then  steal  away,  give  little  warning; 

Choose  thine  own  time  ; 
Say  not  good-nighty  but  in  some  brighter  olime 

Bid  me  good-morning.* 

Wordsworth  said,  in  half-soliloqayy  *  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of 
'  grudging  people  their  good  thiiigs,  but  I  wish  I  had  written 
*  those  lines/  And>  indeed,  they  are  so  Woidsworthian  that 
Wordsworth  ought  to  have  written  them. 

In  1806,  Robinson  became  acquainted,  through  Mrs.  Clarksont 
with  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb.  In  January  of  the  following 
year,  Walter,  of  the  2Ym<?«,  offered  him  the  position  of  oar* 
respondent  at  Altona,  which  he  accepted.  His  career  at  this 
time  has  no  particular  interest.  When  he  returned  to  London, 
he  seems  for  awhile  to  have  done  the  foreign  8ub*editorship  of 
the  Times.  It  was  at  this  time — ^in  March,  1808 — ^that  he  nrst 
knew  Wordsworth,  to  whom  he  was  introduced  by  Charles 
Lamb.  In  the  summer  of  this  same  year  the  Timen  sent  him 
to  Corunna,  where  he  remained  till  the  French  entered  the 
town.  A  month  or  two  after  his  return,  Mr.  Walter  found  that 
he  coxdd  do  without  him,  and  his  connexion  with  the  Timea 
terminated.  This  brief  connexion 'furnishes  us  with  a  couple 
of  yiyid  and  vigorous  portraits — one  of  the  ereat  journal's  chief 
counsellor,  the  other  of  its  most  brilliant  leader  writer.  The 
former,  strange  though  it  may  seem,  was  Combe,  the  emtio 
doggrel  writer,  who  produced  the  foolish  '  Trayels  of  Dr.  Syntax.* 
He  is  described  as  a  remarkably  fine  old  gentleman — tafl»  with 
a  stately  figure  and  a  handsome  face.  He  was  Waltex^s  chief 
adviser.  He  lived,  by  compulsion,  in  the  Kind's  Bench,  visiting 
Printing-house-square  by  virtue  of  a  day  nue ;  and  it  is  said 
that  Walter  offered  to  liberate  him,  by  paying  his  debts,  but 
that  he  declined,  not  acknowledging  that  the  claims  upon  him 
were  just.  Combe  was  a  romancer  according  to  Crabb  Robin- 
son, and  a  kleptomaniac  according  to  other  authorities ;  and  he 
was  certainly  a  very  dull  fellow,  if  one  judges  him  by  his 
writings.  StiU,  he  probably  had  some  sort  of  judgment  in 
joumaUsm  which  maae  him  useful  to  Walter. 

*  The  writer  of  the  great  leaders,'  says  Robinson,  '  the 
'  flash  articles  which  made  a  noise,  was  Peter  Eraser,  then  a 
'  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi,  Cambridge,  afterwards  rector  of 
'Kegworth,  in  Leicestershire.  He  used  to  sit  in  Walter's 
'  panour,  and  write  his  articles  after  dinner.  He  was  never 
'made  known  as  editor  or  writer,  and  would  probably  have 
'thought  it  a  degradation.'  What  a  picture  have  we  here, 
after  tne  manner  of  Thackeray  !  '  Syntax'  Combe,  resident  in 
the  Song's  Bench,  ooming  daily  to  Printing-house-square,  to 
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dine  and  advise ;  FrBaer,  parson  and  polemiOi  coming  also  to 
dine^  and  to  write  *  flash  articles/  which  he  deemed  it  degrading 
to  acknowledge  I  Without  question,  the  founders  of  great 
journals  are  eccentric  and  erratic  individuals. 

In  1810,  Crabb  Robinson  became  intimate  with  Godwin, 
politician  and  bookseller,  and  made  acquaintance  at  his  house 
with  Cnrran,  the  famous  Irish  orator.  He  also  found  out  Blake» 
whom  he  characterizes  as  an  insane  poet,  painter,  and 
engraver.'  That  word  insane  is  vague  and  dubious,  and  the 
judgment  of  mankind  upon  Blake  is  not  wholly  in  favour  of  his 
madness.  He  wrote  songs  equal  to  Shakespeare's,  but  he  also 
wrote  an  immensity  of  unintelligible  nonsense ;  he  desiffned, 
and  painted,  and  engraved  with  a  power  such  as  the  world  seldom 
sees.  He  was  a  very  simple  and  sincere  man,  and  would  have 
been  written  down  mad  by  a  jury  of  stockbrokers ;  and  he  haa 
had  the  posthumous  misfortune  of  being  eulogized  in  the  finest 
and  most  alliterative  of  language  by  Mr.  Swinburne.  But  he 
was  a  man  whose  character  and  career  make  one  doubt  whether 
it  was  he  who  was  mad,  or  whether  the  madness  was  on  the  side 
of  the  majority  that  adjudged  him  mad.  Robinson  first  met 
Coleridge  in  this  same  year ;  and  we  gain  from  the  record  of 
his  conversation  full  proof  that  Coleridge  was  the  most  suggestive 
man  of  his  century.  The  essence  of  Wordsworth's  poetical 
being  was  the  transfusion  into  him  of  Coleridge's  life-blood ; 
and  when,  in  1820,  their  intercourse  ceased,  there  was  also  a 
cessation  of  Wordsworth's  vigour  of  movement.  Coleridge's 
^Christabel'  was  the  inspiring  power  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
metrical  romances,  of  Byron's  '  Giaour,'  and  similar  poems ;  and 
the  latter  poet  never  understood  what  poetry  meant  till  Shelley 
'  dosed  him  with  Wordsworth,'  to  the  immense  advantage  of  the 
third  canto  of  'Childe  Harold.'  Robinson's  reminiscences  of 
Coleridge's  converse  are  so  interesting  that  we  wish  they  were 
more  copious. 

Another  acquaintance  made  this  year  by  our  diarist  was 
Flaxman,  the  famous  sculptor.  This  was  a  period  of  lectures. 
Flaxman  was  lecturing  on  his  art ;  Coleridge  and  Hazlitt  were 
lecturing  on  things  in  general.  The  difference  between  these 
two  pumic  instructors  was  curious.  Hazlitt  was  too  well  pre- 
pared, having  written  a  lecture  which  was  far  too  long  to  be 
read  in  the  allotted  time.  Coleridge,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
unprepared  altogether;  he  entered  his  rostrum,  and  talked; 
sometimes  his  audience  had  a  desultory  dissertation  about 
nothing  particular,  and  sometimes  a  golden  oration  on  the 
topic  chosen  for  discourse.  A  minor  personage,  whom  Robinson 
encountered  at  this  time,  was  Wolcott,  known  as '  Peter  Pindar.' 
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He  was  blind,  and  a  brandy -drinker,  and  distinguiBhed  himaelf 
by  this  epigram : — 

'  Say,  would  you  long  the  shafts  of  death  defy, 
Pray  keep  your  inside  wet^  your  outside  dry.' 

Anecdote  beg:in8  more  freely  to  embellieh  the  pages  of  the 
diary  at  this  period.  ^  Here  are  a  couple  of  consecutive  stories. 
Lord  Southampton,  in  the  lobby  of  the  Lords,  said  to  the  Bidiop 
of  Llandaff :  '  How  am  I  to  bring  up  my  son  so  that  he  may 

fet  on  in  the  world P'  'I  know  but  one  way,'  replied  the 
ishop;  'give  him  parts  and  poverty.'  'Well,'  said  Lord 
Southampton,  '  if  God  has  ^ven  him  parts,  I  will  manage  as  to 
the  poverty.'  The  next  is  a  story  told  by  Home  !^ke  of 
Bolingbroke's  dining  with  Bishop  Burnet  It  was  a  superb 
affair,  and  Bolingbroke  sneeringly  asked  if  the  apostles  had 
fared  so  well.  '  No,'  replied  the  prelate,  '  it  is  always  the  same ; 
'inventors  and  speculators  are  ruined,  and  others  reap  the 
'gain.'  A  little  farther  we  ^et  the  well-known  story  or  poor 
JBhrtley  Coleridge's  metaphysical  difficulties  when  he  was  but 
fi\e  years  old.  Picture  Hartley — Shadow  Hartley — ^Echo 
Hartley — Catch-me-fast  Hartley ;  all  these  manifestations  of 
himself  seemed  different  to  the  baby  psychologist.  Even  at 
that  age  he  had  come  to  reflect  on  what  Kant  calls  the  great 
and  inexplicable  mystery,  that  man  should  be  both  his  own 
subject  and  object,  and  these  should  yet  be  one.  Of  coarse 
Kant's  difficulty  (excusable  in  a  child^  arose  from  his  confusing 
the  mere  accidental  matter  with  wnich  man  is  encompassed 
with  the  essential  entity.  Never  was  poet  more  sineularly 
prophetic  than  when  Wordsworth  wrote  of  Hartley  Coleridge 
at  six  years  of  age : — 

'  0  thou  whose  fancies  from  afar  are  brought, 

Who  of  thy  words  dost  make  a  mock  apparel. 
And  fittest  to  unutterable  thought 

The  breeze-like  motion,  and  the  self-bom  carol  I 
Thou  fairy  voyager,  that  dost  float 
In  such  clear  water  that  thy  boat 

May  rather  seem 
To  brood  on  air  than  on  an  earthly  stream. 
Suspended  in  a  stream  as  clear  as  sky. 
Where  earth  and  heaven  do  make  one  imagery. 
Blessed  vision  I  happy  child  I 
Thou  art  so  exquisitely  wild, 
I  think  of  thee  with  many  fears. 
For  what  may  be  thy  lot  in  future  years.* 

Only  too  truly  were  those  fears  realiied.    The  young  meta- 
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phymcion  and  poet  was  of  a  fibre  too  fine  for  this  world's  work. 
He  lived,  however,  to  parody  the  great  writer  who  prophesied 
for  him  disaster.     How  runs  the  rhyme  P— 

'  He  lived  amid  the  untrodden  ways 

To  Rydal  Lake  that  lead  ; 
A  bard  whom  there  were  none  to  praise, 
And  very  few  to  read 

'  Behind  a  cloud  his  mystic  sense, 

Deep  hidden,  who  can  spy  t 
Bright  as  the  night,  when  not  a  star 
Is  shining  in  the  sky. 

*  Unread  his  works — his  "  Milk-white  Doe  " 

With  dust  is  dark  and  dim  ; 
'Tis  still  on  Longman's  shelves — and  oh. 
The  difference  to  him !' 

It  is  absolutely  requisite,  in  dealing  with  a  book  of  this  kind, 
to  pick  up  an  anecdote  or  two  as  one  passes  along.  It  is  like 
walkine  through  a  country  lane  in  the  summer ;  if  you  don't 
pluck  the  delicious  blooms  of  honevsuckle,  you  will  never  come 
back  for  them.  Clarkson  was  talking  to  jBishop  Bathurst,  of 
Norwich,  who  said  that  a  clergyman  had  complained  to  him 
that  a  Mr.  Dewhurst  had  opened  a  meeting  in  his  parish,  and 
was  preaching  against  him.  'I  wrote  mm  word,'  said  the 
bishop,  '  that  he  must  preach  against  Mr.  Dewhurst.'  Admi- 
rable episcopal  advice!  Again,  Fraser,  the  famous  leader 
writer,  told  a  story  of  a  smart  little  fellow  in  a  stage-coach,  who 
talked  philosophy,  had  read  Voltaire,  and  was  not  ashamed  to 
confess  that  he  was  a  materialist.  Hereupon  his  opposite  neigh* 
hour,  an  elderly  individual,  indignantly  exclaimed  that  this  was 
too  bad.  *  Tou  call  yourself  a  materialist^*  he  said,  '  when  I 
know  you  are  a  daneing-master.'  Fraser  laughed  heartily,  as 
may  be  imagined,  but  the  old  gentleman  could  not  see  why,  and 
gravely  remarked  that  it  was  too  bad  of  a  man  to  say  he  was 
of  one  trade  when  he  was  of  another. 

The  conversations  of  Wordsworth  and  of  Coleridge  confer 
special  interest  on  the  final  year  of  Crabb  Robinson's  leisure. 
The  former  poet,  at  that  period,  had  resigned  all  idea  of  deriving 
emolument  from  his  writings ;  yet  poetry  was  not  altogether  a 
drug  in  the  market,  since  &>wper's  publisher  had  made  at  least 
£10,000  bv  his  works.  Wordsworth  declared  that  no  one  com- 
pletely understood  him,  not  even  Coleridffe,  who  was  not  happy 
enough  to  do  so.  '  I  am  myself,'  he  said,  *  one  of  the  happiest 
*  of  men ;  and  no  man  who  does  not  partake  of  that  happiness^ 
'  who  lives  a  life  of  constant  bustle,  and  whose  felicity  depends 
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'  on  the  optnioDS  of  others,  can  possibly  comprehend  the  best  of 
'  my  poems/  This  happiness  endured  throughout  his  life,  and 
though,  like  all  the  mortal  race,  he  had  groat  griefs  to  endure, 
it  shone  within  him,  tranquilly  luminous,  to  his  dying  hour. 
On  another  occasion,  he  told  Robinson  that  he  chiefly  valued  his 
own  poems  as  being  a  new  power  in  literature.  This,  in  truth, 
they  are.  Modem  readers,  who  are  immersed  in  the  soft  and 
sensuous  beauty  of  Tennyson,  or  who  are  stimulated  by  the  eocen* 
trio  originality  of  Browning,  cannot  realize  to  themselyes  what 
these  great  writers  would  have  been,  what  Shelley  and  Keato 
and  Byron  would  have  been,  without  Wordsworth.  One  might 
as  well  attempt  to  imagine  what  would  have  been  the  course  of 
English  history  if  the  elder  brother  of  Henry  YIII.  or  of 
Charles  I.  had  lived  to  be  king. 

Of  Coleridge's  boyhood  there  is  an  account  which  is  to  some 
extent  new  to  us.  Judge  BuUer,  who  was  educated  by  Coleridge's 
father,  a  clergyman,  of  Ottery  St.  Mary,  and  one  of  the  most 
eccentric  and  absent  of  men,  undertook  to  place  the  b9y  at  the 
Charterhouse,  and  to  give  him  a  profession.  But  he  sent  him 
instead  to  Christ's  Hospital,  and  his  elder  brothers  were  too 
proud  to  let  him  visit  them  in  his  school  dress.  He  declined  to 
go  in  any  other ;  and,  having  once  been  sent  to  a  second  table 
when  there  was  a  press  of  company  at  Judge  Buller's,  he  would 
never  again  enter  his  patron's  house.  So  his  school  life  was 
lonely  and  wretched,  ^ut  his  unhappy  experience  made  a 
scholar  of  him.  Who  does  not  recollect  the  sketch  of  him  in 
Elia's  '  Essays,'  with  hope  like  a  fiery  column  before  him,  the 
dark  pillar  yet  unturned  P  '  How  have  I  seen,'  writes  his  old 
schoolfellow,  '  the  casual  passer  through  the  cloisters  stand  still, 
'  entranced  with  admiration  (while  he  weighed  the  dispropor* 

*  tion  between  the  speech  and  the  garb  of  the  young  Mirandula), 
'  to  hear  thee  unfold,  in  thy  deep  and  sweet  intonations,  the 

*  mysteries  of  lamblichus  or  Plotinus  (for  even  in  those  years 
'  thou  waxedst  not  pale  at  such  philosophic  draughts),  or  recit* 
'  ing  Homer  in  his  Greek,  or  Pindar,  while  the  walls  of  the  old 

*  Grey  Friars  re-echoed  to  the  accents  of  the  inspired  charity 
'boyr 

We  arrive  now  at  the  second  period  of  Crabb  Robinson's  life. 
To  go  to  the  bar  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight,  with  a  consciousness 
that  he  could  never  be  a  great  orator  or  a  sound  lawyer,  was  a 
daring  act ;  but  he  was  fortunate  herein,  as  in  most  of  his  other 

Sroceedings,  and  acquired  with  singular  rapidity  the  indepen- 
ence  that  be  longed  for.  He  wisely  chose  a  circuit  on  which 
he  was  known ;  and  his  first  bar  dinner  was  eaten  at  the  Angel, 
at  Bury.     One  of  his  aaiociates  on  circuit,  whose  name  was 
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Hart,  had  originally  been  a  preacher  among  the  Baptists. 
At  that  time  he  had  the  repute  of  preaching  so  well,  and 
living  so  recklessly,  that  some  one  said  to  him,  'Mr.  Hart, 
'  when  I  hear  you  in  the  pulpit  I  wish  you  were  never  out  of  it, 
*  and  when  I  see  you  out  of  it  I  wish  you  were  never  in  it.' 
Another  barrister  on  the  same  circuit  was  Henry  Cooper,  a 
man  with  a  marvellous  memory  and  a  superfluity  of  cleverness. 
He  could  always  amuse  and  interest  the  court,  but  did  not 
invariably  benefit  his  client  thereby.  Bolfe,  afterwards  Lord 
Cranworth,  was  then  a  junior ;  and  once,  while  Cooper  was 
proceeding  with  his  customary  brilliance,  whispered  to  Robin- 
son, 'How  clever  that  is!  How  I  thank  God  I  am  not  so 
clever  1 ' 

A  pun  of  Lamb's  deserves  record.  One  of  Chatterton's 
forgeries  was  produced,  and  examined  ;  they  counted  seventeen 
forms  of  the  letter  e,  'That,'  said  Lamb,  'must  have  been 
'  written  by  one  of 

'  The  mob  of  gentlemen  who  write  with  ease.' 

During  the  comparatively  busy  portion  of  Robinson's  life,  he 
relieved  his  lefi;al  studies  by  autumnal  travel,  and  kept  journaU 
of  his  tours.  These  journals,  as  the  editor  remarks  in  nis  pre- 
face, are  inferior  in  style  and  in  interest  to  the  home  diary. 
Still,  a  sympathetic  traveller  like  Robinson  could  not  fail  to 
record  some  entertaining  and  instructive  matter.  In  1814,  he 
was  travelling  with  Coplestone,  and  thev  met  a  pretentious  wise- 
acre, who  amused  them  immensely.  This  person  used  the  word 
peeeadilio,  and  was  so  kind  as  to  explain  it,  '  It  is  a  Spanish 
word,'  he  said  ;  '  it  means  a  little  sin;  it  is  a  compound  of  two 
words,  pecca,  little,  and  dillOf  sin/  Heartily  did  the  barrister 
and  the  future  bishop  laugh  over  this  queer  bit  of  empiricc^l 
etymology.  Coplestone  wrote  a  memoir  of  Lord  Dudley,  which 
drew  from  Wilson  Croker  this  epigram : 

<  Than  the  first  martyr's,  Dudley's  fieite, 
Still  harder  must  be  owned ; 
Stephen  was  only  stoned  to  death, 
Ward  has  been  Coplestoned.* 

More  l)rilliant  and  more  cruel  is  Rogers's  epigram  on  the  same 
peer:— 

'  Ward  has  no  heart,  they  say,  but  I  deny  it ; 

He  has  a  heart,  and  gets  his  speeches  by  it.' 

Barnes,  well  remembered  as  the  editor  of  the  Times,  was 
another  acquisition  of  Robinson's  at  this  time.  He  told  him 
that,  having  taken  lessons  in  boxing  at  Cambridge,  he  thought 
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himself  a  match  for  anybody.  On  one  occasion  he  threatened 
to  thrash  a  brawny  fellow,  who  did  not  get  out  of  his  way 
when  he  was  crossing  a  stile.  *  Young  man/  said  the  fellow, 
with  a  grim  grin,  laying  his  hand  on  Barnes's  shoulder,  '  Fm 
Cribb ;'  whereon  the  future  editor  of  the  Times  took  the  cham- 
pion of  England  home  to  a  wine-party,  and  made  a  lion  of 
him. 

When  stajring  with  Wordsworth,  in  1816,  Robinson  had  a 
curious  example  of  the  truth  of  the  saying,  that  a  prophet  is 
unhonoured  in  his  own  coimtry.  Some  men  of  business  called 
on  the  poet  in  connexion  with  certain  fields,  which  had  to  be 
sold  in  consequence  of  his  elder  brother's  death.  One  of  these 
persons,  a  Mr.  Hutton,  'a  very  gentlemanly  and  seemingly 
intelligent  man,'  took  Robinson  aside  and  said,  '  Is  it  true,  aa 
'  I    have  heard  reported,  that  Mr.  Wordsworth  ever  wrote 

*  verses  P ' 

Rolfe,  Lord  Cranworth,  though  we  have  had  to  record  his 
gratitude  for  not  being  too  clever,  had  a  considerable  amount  of 
wit  in  his  'junior '  days.  On  one  occasion,  it  was  arched  that 
'  Christianity  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  law  of  the  land.'  Rolfe 
at  once  asked,  '  Were  you  ever  employed  to  draw  an  indictment 
'  against  a  man  for  not  loving  his  neighbour  as  himself  P' 

Our  diarist  met  Shelley  for  the  first  time  in  1817.  'His 
youth,'  he  writes,  '  and  a  resemblance  to  Sonthev,  particularly 
'  in  his  voice,  raised  a  pleasing  impression,  which  was  not 
'  altogether  destroyed  by  his  conversation,  though  it  is  vehe- 
'  ment,  and  arrogant,  and  intolerant.  He  was  veiy  abusive 
'  towards  Southey,  whom  he  spoke  of  as  having  sold  himself  to 
'  the  Court.    And  this  he  maintained  with   the  usual  party 

*  slang.'  Shelley  was  at  this  time  twenty-five ;  Southey  about 
forty-three.  This  personal  likeness  between  the  two  men, 
which  has  struck  others  besides  Crabb  Robinson,  is  certainly 
curious.  In  their  early  opinions  there  was  close  coincidence. 
Southey,  republican  and  pantisocrat,  was  wont  to  say  that  he 
was  no  more  ashamed  of  having  had  extreme  opinions  than  he 
was  of  having  been  a  child.  But  their  characters  were  keenly 
contrasted.  Shelley  was  a  poet  because  he  could  not  help  it ; 
Southey  tried  very  hard  to  be  a  poet,  and  very  much  against 
the  grain.  There  was  really  no  essential  resemblance  between 
them,  and  there  was  an  irreconcileable  differenoa  By  what 
possibility  could  'Thalaba'  and  'Julian  and  Maddalo'  be 
placed  in  the  same  category,  though  both  are  classed  as  poetry  f 

Amone  the  curious  points  connected  with  Crabb  Robinaon's 
length  of  life,  is  the  fact  that  he  thought  himself  growing  old 
before  his  tenure  of  mortality  was  hiuf  over.    In  1817,  being 
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then  but  forty-two,  he  wrote  to  his  brother  that  the  infirmities 
of  old  age  were  growing  fast  npon  him,  and  that  the  loss  of 
memonr  was  the  chief.  In  1864,  noticing  this  letter,  he  asks 
himself,  '  What  did  I  mean  by  old  age  forty-seven  years  ago  P' 
The  question  is  repeated  more  than  once.  We  venture  to 
think  that  at  or  about  this  same  age  of  forty-two  men  find  a 
slight  decrease  of  vigour,  a  difficult '  incline'  to  surmount.  If 
they  pass  safely  this  critical  time,  they  may  often  live  another 
forty-two  years  without  difficulty;  and,  as  after  that  age 
physical  restlessness  is  diminished,  the  intellect  has  greater 
chances  of  doinff  its  work.  Moreover,  the  mind  grows  long 
after  the  body  has  ceased  to  grow;  and  clearer  and  loftier 
thought  comes  to  men  after  they  have  outlived  the  perplexities 
and  passions  of  their  youth. 

An  event  of  1817  is  worth  notice— the  refusal  by  Southey 
of  the  editorship  of  the  Times.  Walter  asked  Kobinson  to  offer 
it  him  *  on  liberal  terms ' — and  we  know  what  that  means  from 
a  Walter.  Southey  declined,  without  condescending  to  inquire 
about  terms.  *  No  emolument,'  he  wrote,  *  however  great,  would 
'  induce  me  to  give  up  a  country  life  to  those  pursuits  in  litera- 
'  ture  to  which  the  studies  of  so  many  years  have  been  directed.' 
And  he  proceeded  briefly  to  state  what  he  deemed  the  peril  of 
the  time.  '  We  are  in  danger  of  an  insurrection  of  the  Yahoos ; 
*  it  is  the  fault  of  Government  that  such  a  caste  should  exist  in 
'  the  midst  of  civilized  society  ;  but  till  the  breed  can  be  mended 
'  it  must  be  cured,  and  that,  too,  with  a  strong  hand.'  He  was 
right,  as  the  events  of  the  half  century  since  he  wrote  have 
pretty  plainly  proved.  And,  all  this  while,  the  Government 
have  made  no  attempt  to  civilize  these  same  Yahoos.  They  are 
puissant,  and  pregnant  of  evil,  and  can  break  down  the  palings 
of  a  royal  park  in  defiance  of  all  authority.  What  more  shall 
they  be  allowed  to  do  P  When  will  Governments  learn  that 
their  first  duty  is  to  rescue  the  proletarian  population  from 
misery  and  crime  f 

In  1820,  Robinson  went  on  a  Swiss  tour  with  the  Words- 
worths,  worthy  of  remembrance,  because  he  suggested  to  the 
great  poet  several  excellent  subjects.  At  the  end  of  the  same 
year  we  find  him  again  regretting  his  rapid  decadence. 

*  It  quite  affects  me  to  remark  the  eafly  decay  of  my  faculties.  I 
am  so  lethargic  that  I  shall  soon  be  unable  to  discharge  the  oixlinary 
business  of  life*;  and  as  to  all  pretensions  to  literary  taste,  this  I  must 
lay  aside  entirely.  How  wretched  is  that  state,  at  least  how  low  is 
it  when  a  man  is  content  to  I'enounoe  all  claim  to  respect,  and 
endeavours  only  to  enjoy  himself !  Yet  I  am  reduced  to  this.  When 
my  vivacity  is  checked  by  age,  and  I  have  not  roy  companionable 
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qualities,  I  shall  tben  hare  notbing  left  but  good  nature  to  make 
me  tolerable,  eyen  to  mj  old  acquaintances.' 

This  reads  curiously  from  a  man  who  lived  more  than  forty- 
six  years  longer,  and  was  during  the  whole  time  the  intimate 
friend  of  great  men.  His  next  year  brought  a  tour  in  Scotland ; 
and  in  Eoinburgh  he  heard  Dr.  Chalmers  preach  a  magnificent 
sermon  against  the  ultra-rigid  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  He 
represented  the  whole  value  of  Sunday  as  being  a  free  and  wil- 
ling service — a  foretaste  of  heaven.  '  If  you  cannot  breathe  in 
comfort  here/  he  said, '  you  cannot  breathe  in  heaven  hereafter.' 
Irving,  at  this  time  Chalmers'  colleague,  told  Robinson  many 
years  afterwards  that  the  deacons  of  the  Tron  Church  waited  on 
the  doctor,  to  remonstrate  with  him  on  the  laxity  of  his  views, 
as  expressed  in  this  very  sermon. 

A  wise  and  witty  remark  of  Lamb  on  Coleridge  commences 
the  year  1823 :  '  He  ought  not  to  have  a  wife  or  children  ;  he 

*  should  have  a  sort  of  diocesan  care  of  the  world—no  pariah 

*  duty.'  Nothine  was  ever  truer.  Coleridge,  when  he  had  to 
direct  other  people  aa  to  what  they  should  do,  carried  common 
sense  to  the  point  at  which  it  becomes  wisdom ;  but,  as  to  doing 
anything  for  himself,  it  was  whollv  out  of  the  question.  There 
was  nothing  parochial  about  him  :  the  man  was  imperial. 
Coleridffe  could  have  wisely  governed  Europe ;  he  could  not 
govern  himself. 

A  dinner  party,  described  bjr  two  men  so  different  as  Tom 
Moore  and  Charles  Lamb,  is  curious  in  its  way : — 

*  Dined  (writes  the  former)  at  Mr.  Monkhouse's,  at  Wordsworth's 
invitation,  who  lives  there  whenever  he  comes  to  town.  A  singular 
party.  Coleridge,  Rogers,  Wordsworth  and  his  wife,  Charles  Lamb 
(the  hero  at  the  present  of  the  London  Magazine)  and  his  sister  (the 
poor  woman  who  went  mad  in  a  diligence^  on  the  way  to  Paris),  and 
Mr.  Robim^on,  one  of  the  minora  eidera  of  this  constellation  of  the 
Lakes;  the  host  himself,  a  Maecenas  of  the  school,  contributing 
nothing  but  good  dinners  and  silence ;  Charles  Lamb,  a  clever  fellow 
oertaimy,  but  full  of  villainous  snd  abortive  puns,  which  he  miscarries 
of  every  minute;* 

What  says  the  '  clever  fellow,  certainly,'  of  this  meeting  P 
Thus  he  wrote  to  that  mild  and  amiable  Quaker  poet,  Bernard 
Barton:— 

*  I  dined  in  Pamamus,  with  Wordsworth,  Coleri'l^,  Rogern,  and 
Tom  Moore ;  half  the  ]>oetry  of  England  con  stellated  in  Gloucester- 
place.  It  wss  a  delightful  evening.  Coleridge  was  in  hb  finest  vein 
of  talk — had  all  the  talk ;  and  let  em  talk  as  evilly  ss  they  do  of  the 
envy  of  poetS|  I  am  sure  not  one  there  but  was  content  to  be  nol 
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but  a  listener.     Tlie  Muses  vers  dumb  vhile  Apollo  lectured  on  his 
and  their  fine  art     It  is  a  lie  that  poets  are  envious.' 

The  two  aocoants  present  a  contrast  which  requires  no  com- 
ment ;  but  the  fact  that  Tom  Moore  takes  no  notice  whatever  of 
Coleridge's  converse  is  worthy  of  remark. 

During  the  year  1825,  Rooinson  saw  a  great  deal  of  Blake, 
the  pointer,  concerning  whom  he  asks,  '  Shall  I  call  Blake  artist, 
genius,  mystic,  or  madman  P'  Blake  is  perhaps  the  greatest 
human  enigma  that  England  has  produced.  His  power  as  a 
painter  was  marvellous.  When  he  took  to  poetry,  he  wrote 
much  that  appears,  to  ordinary  judges,  incomprehensible  non- 
sense, but  amid  it  all  he  produced  songs  which  Shakespeare 
might  have  written.  Take  such  a  song  as  the  following;  ia 
there  anything  in  it  to  show  that  it  was  not  written  by  an 
Elizabethan  lyrist  f — 

'  His  face  is  fair  as  heaven, 

When  springing  buds  unfold : 
O  why  to  him  was't  given, 

Whose  heart  is  wintry  cold  1 
His  breast  is  love's  all- worshipped  tomb, 
Where  all  love's  pilgrims  come.* 

The  well-known  verses  on  the  creation  of  the  tiger — the  half 
humorous  lyric  about  Cupid — 

'  Why  was  Cupid  a  boy. 

And  why  a  boy  was  he  f 
He  should  have  been  a  girl 
For  aught  that  I  can  see.* — 

and  many  other  poems  of  Blake's,  sufBciently  show  that  he  was 
a  man  of  unique  genius.  But  there  was  an  ingredient  of  mad- 
ness, or  of  what  ordinary  people  call  madness.  Blake  belonged 
to  the  same  class  as  Swedenborg  and  Mesmer,  only  he  was 
manifestly  sincere,  which  we  cannot  safely  predicate  of  those  two 

Screens,  and  he  was  a  great  painter  and  a  true  poet.     Crabb 
obinson,  possessing  the  enviable  faculty  of  universal  appre- 
ciation, of  course  discovered  Blake's  genius. 

In  1826,  our  diarist  visited  Ireland,  and,  with  his  customary 
good  fortune,  made  acquaintance  with  O'Connell,  after  he  had 
been  a  few  hours  in  Cork.  'The  glorious  counsellor'  took 
possession  of  him,  and  treated  him  with  true  Irish  hospitality. 
Kobinson  began  by  telling  O'Connell  that  he  thought  the 
Koman  Catholic  Church  the  greatest  enemy  to  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty,  but  that  he  was  wholly  in  favour  of  Catholic 
emancipation.    The  English  Dissenter  and  the  Irish  Catholic 
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got  on  very  well  together.  The  journey  from  Cahir  to  Derrj- 
nane  was  like  a  royal  progress : 

*  At  seyeral  places,'  says  the  diary,  '  parties  of  men  were  standing 
in  lanes.  Some  of  these  parties  joined  us,  and  aooompanied  us 
several  miles.  I  was  surprised  hy  remarking  that  some  of  the  men 
ran  hy  the  side  of  O'ConnelFs  horse,  and  were  vehement  in  their 
gestieulatioDs,  and  loud  in  their  talk  ....  I  learnt  from  him  that 
all  these  men  were  his  tenants,  and  that  one  of  the  conditions  of  their 
holding  under  him  was,  that  they  should  never  go  to  law,  but 
submit  all  their  disputes  to  him.  In  fact,  he  was  trying  causes  all 
the  morning.* 

How  oompletely  these  volumes  reflect  the  past  may  be 
gathered  from  such  entries  as  the  following: — 'I  had  a  most 

*  interesting  companion  in  young  Maeanlay,  one  of  the  most  pro* 

*  misiog  of  the  rising  generation  I  have  seen  for  a  long  time.' 

*  A  stranger,  whose  conversation  interested  and  pleased  me,  I 
'  found  to  be  young  DwraeiL'  Macaulay  has  passed  away,  and 
Disraeli  is  no  longer  young.  By  the  way,  in  connexion  with 
Macaulay,  it  seems  worth  remark,  that  the  famous  New 
Zealander  whom  he  is  supposed  to  have  invented  was  not  his 
propeKy  after  all.  Early  in  1812,  Mrs.  Barbauld  wrote  a  poem, 
entitled  '1811,'  which  contained  a  prophecy  that  a  traveller 
from  the  Antipodes  would,  some  time  in  the  far  future,  regard 
the  ruins  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  from  a  broken  arch  of  Black* 
friars  Bridge.  This  produced  a  fierce  article  in  the  '  Quarterly' 
whereof  Murray  afterwards  told  Robinson  he  was  heartily 
ashamed.  Pereant  omnes  qui  ante  nas  nostra  dkterunt.  At  the 
same  time,  let  us  hope  that  henceforth  it  will  be  acknowledged 
that  the  New  Zealander  belongs  to  Mrs.  Barbauld,  seeing  that 
'Tom  Macaulay'  was  a  boy  of  eleven  when  her  poem  was 
published. 

The  diary  for  1828  ends  with  this  entry : — 

'  A  gveat  change  took  place  this  year,  through  my  qnitting  the  bar  at 
the  end  of  the  summer  circuit.  My  object  in  being  called  to  ibe  bar 
was  to  acquire  a  gentlemanly  independence,  such  at  least  as  would 
enable  a  bachelor,  of  no  luxurious  or  expensive  habits,  to  enjoy  good 
flodety  with  leisure  ;  and  having  about  £200  per  annum,  with  the 
prospect  of  something  more,  I  was  not  afraid  to  make  known  to  my 
friends  that,  while  I  deemed  it  becoming  in  me  to  continue  in  the  pro- 
fession till  I  was  fifty  years  of  age,  and  until  1  had  a  net  income  of 
£500  per  annum,  I  had  made  up  my  mind  not  to  continue  longer, 
unless  there  were  other  inducementu  than  those  of  mere  money>making/ 

A  wise  decision,  doubtless ;  still,  how  would  the  world  get  on 
if  we  were  all  as  unambitious  P    From  this  time  Crabb  BoSnaon 
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devoted  himaelf  to  his  natural  yocation.  He  Boswellized.  In 
this  only  he  differed  from  Boswell,  that  he  admired  all  men  of 
geninsy  while  his  predecessor  idolized  one  only.  In  the  autnmn 
of  1829,  he  went  back  to  Germany,  and  enjoyed  a  visit  to 
Goethe,  at  Weimar. 

'  We  found  the  old  man,'  he  writes,  <  in  his  cottage  in  the  park,  to 
which  he  retires  tor  solitude  from  his  town  house,  where  are  his  son, 
his  daughter-in-law,  and  tiiree  grandchildren.  He  generally  eats  and 
drinks  alone  j  and  when  he  invites  a  stranger,  it  is  to  a  tite-^-tite. 
This  is  a  wise  sparing  of  his  strength.  Twenty-seven  years  ago  I 
thus  described  him  :  **  In  Qoethe  I  beheld  an  elderly  man,  of  terrific 
dignity  ;  a  penetrating  and  insup]K)rtable  eye — the  eye  like  Jove,  to 
threaten  and  command — a  somewhat  aquiline  nose,  and  most  expres- 
sive lips,  which,  when  closed,  seemed  to  be  making  an  effort  to  move, 
as  if  they  could  with  difficulty  keep  their  hidden  treasures  from  burst- 
ing forth.  His  step  was  firm,  ennobling  an  otherwise  too  corpulent 
body ;  there  was  ease  in  his  gestures,  and  he  had  a  free  and  enkindled 
air."  Now  I  beheld  the  same  eye  indeed,  but  the  eyebrows  were 
become  thin,  the  cheeks  were  furrowed,  the  lips  no  longer  curled  with 
fearful  compression,  and  the  lofly  erect  posture  had  sunk  to  a  gentle 
stoop.' 

Such  was  the  ^^at  poet's  change  between  the  age  of  sixty- 
three — the  grand  climacteric  year — and  eighty- one. 

Byron  was  the  chief  theme  of  Goethe's  conversation  at  this 
period.  It  is  clear,  from  plentiful  evidence  besides  that  ffiven 
by  Robinson,  that  Byron's  marvellous  force  caused  Goethe  to 
admire  him  greatly.  The  German  was  comparatively  calm  and 
tranquil;  it  was  the  difference  between  Apollo  and  Hercules. 
The  five  evenings  which  Kobinson  spent  with  Goethe  were 
devoted  almost  wholly  to  talk  about  Byron.  Milton,  however, 
was  also  a  subject  of  converse.  Robinson  read  the  first  part  of 
the  '  Samson  Agonistes.*  Goethe,  in  a  letter,  says,  in  reference  to 
this  poem  :  *  We  acquire  a  knowledge  of  a  predecessor  of  Lord 
'  Byron  who  is  as  grand  and  comprehensive  as  Byron  himself. 
*  But,  to  be  sure,  the  successor  is  as  vast  and  widely  varied  as 
'  the  other  appears  simple  and  stately.'  The  *  Vision  of  Judg- 
ment' Goethe  thought  inimitable — more  daring  than  anything 
in  Ariosto.  Robinson  confesses  that  he  had  not  courage  enough 
even  to  name  Wordsworth  to  Goethe ;  '  there  were  too  many 
dissonances  of  character  between  them.'  This  is  regrettable. 
Goethe  was  a  man  of  complete  catholicity,  and  would  have 
delighted  in  Wordsworth. 

Crabb  Robinson  passed  from  Germany  to  Italy,  and  made 
his  way  to  Rome.  *  Sir,'  a  Kind's  messenger  once  said  to  him, 
'  don't' believe  what  travellers  tell  about  Rome.    It  is  all  a  hum- 
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bug.  Rome  is  more  like  Wapping  than  any  place  I  know/ 
Flazman  thought  the  remark  by  no  means  foolish.  Rome  is  a 
city  where  the  glory  of  antique  art  is  buried  in  the  sordid  filth 
of  modern  degradation.  At  Florence,  Robinson  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Walter  Savage  Landor,  who  dwelt  in  a  rilla 
near  Mount  Fiesole,  where  Boccaccio's  tales  were  told. 

*  He  was  a  man  of  florid  complexion,  with  large  fiiU  eyes,  and 
altogether  a  leonine  man,  and  with  a  fierceness  of  tone  well  suited  to 
his  name  ;  his  decisions  being  confident,  and  on  all  subjects,  whether 
of  taste  or  life,  unqualified — each  standing  for  itself,  not  caring 
whether  it  was  in  harmony  with  what  had  gone  before  or  would 
follow  from  the  same  oracular  lips.  But  why  should  I  trouble  myself 
to  desGiibe  him?  He  is  p:iinted  by  a  master  hand  in  Dickens's 
novel,  'Bleak  Housa* .  .  .  The  combination  of  superficial  ferocity  and 
inherent  tenderness  still  strikes  every  stranger,  no  less  than  his 
perfect  frankness  and  reckless  indiflerence  to  what  he  sajs.' 

When  Robinson  left  Lander's  villa  of  an  evening,  a  noble 
mastiff,  whose  name  was  Parigi,  always  escorted  him  to  the  gate 
of  Florence,  and  having  accompanied  him  thither,  bounded  away 
homewards. 

In  1830,  Robinson  became  acquainted  with  Henry  Taylor 
and  John  Stuart  Mill.  Taylor's  *  Statesman'  was  thought  a  pre- 
sumptuous publication  for  a  junior  clerk  in  the  Colonial  Office ; 
somewhat  presumptuous  also  was  his  proposal  to  the  committee 
of  the  Athenaeum,  to  open  the  clubhouse  as  a  hospital  in  the  time 
of  the  cholera.  John  Stuart  Mill  appeared  to  Robinson  *a 
young  man  of  great  talent,'  but  he  could  not  understand  his 
admiration  of  Robespierre's  eloquence  and  Mirabeau's  virtue. 
Carlyle's  idolatries  were  also  a  puzzle ;  he  worshipped  Goethe 
^but  for  whom  he  should  not  be  alive'),  Buonaparte,  and 
Cobbett — a  curious*  triumvirate.  Lady  Blessington  and  Count 
D'Orsay  were  among  the  new  acquaintances  made  at  this 
period.  But,  if  men  live  long  enough,  however  many  new 
acquaintances  they  may  make,  they  must  lose  their  beloved  old 
friends.  Coleridge's  death,  in  1834,  seemed  to  foreshadow  the 
dispersion  of  the  ^up  of  great  men  with  whom  Robinson 
had  lived  in  happy  mtimacy. 

'  My  friend  !  my  friend  !'  wrote  Landor,  '  what  a  dismal  gap  has 
been  made  within  a  little  time,  in  the  forest  of  intellect,  among  the 

plants  of  highest  growth Goethe,  your  mighty  friend,  dropped 

into  the  grave.     Another,  next  to  him  in  power,  goes  after  him— the 

dear,  good  Coleridge It  appears  as  if  the  world  were  cracking 

all  about  me,  and  leaving  me  no  object  ou  which  to  fix  my  eyes.' 

'  His  great  and  dear  spirit  haunts  me,'  wrote  Lamb,  who  never 
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recovered  his  death.  '  I  cannot  think  a  thought,  I  cannot  make  a 
criticism  on    men    or  books,    without'  an   ineffectual  turning  and 

reference  to  him Never  saw  I  his  likeness,  nor  probably  the 

world  can  see  again.' 

When 

<  Every  mortal  power  of  Coleridge 
Was  frozen  at  its  marvellous  source,* — 

when  brother  followed  brother  from  sunshine  to  the  sunless 
land — there  fell  on  the  survivors  a  deep  melancholy.  But 
Wordsworth  lived  sixteen  years  longer,  and  Landor  thirty, 
and  Robinson  thirty-three.  Time,  the  consoler,  did  his  wonted 
work ;  and  we  find  our  diarist  growing  as  cheerful  as  ever, 
though  he  had  lost  some  of  his  best-loved  and  most  illustrious 
friends. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  great  poet  is  his  own  most  competent 
critic,  but  no  writer  has  felt  this  so  strongly  or  criticized 
himself  so  freely  as  Wordsworth.  He  writes  of  himself  as 
distinguished  by  having  drawn  out  into  notice  the  points  in 
which  men  resembled  each  other,  in  preference  to  dwelling,  as 
dramatic  authors  must  do,  upon  those  in  which  they  differ. 
'  If/  he  continues,  *  my  writings  are  to  last,  it  will,  I  myself 
^  believe,  be  mainly  owing  to  this  characteristic :  they  will 
'  please  for  the  single  cause — 

*  That  we  have  all  of  us  one  human  heart' 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  peculiaritv  constitutes  one  great 
distinction  between  Wordswortn's  and  all  other  English  poetry. 
Such  a  poem  as  '  The  Two  April  Mornings'  must  bring  tears  into 
the  e^'es  of  any  one  who  has  known  the  sorrow  caused  by  the 
death  of  a  beloved  child.  It  is  simple  and  tender,  to  a  degree 
unparalleled  ;  yet  it  has  a  profound  significance,  based  on  its 
subtle  appeal  to  feelings  which  are  universal. 

'  Das  ganze  Lied  es  kann  doch  niemand  kennen,* 

wrote  Goethe  ;  and  it  is  especially  true  of  his  own  writings  and 
of  Wordsworth's,  that,  while  they  have  a  superficial  simplicity 
intelligible  to  the  multitude,  they  have  also  such  depths  of 
subtlety  that  no  man  can  feel  sure  he  has  fathomed  them. 

A  letter  of  Robinson's  to  Wordsworth,  on  the  educational 
difference  between  Churchmen  and  Dissenters,  is  noticeable.  He 
deemed  a  Dissenting  education  highly  favourable  to  integrity 
and  veracity.  He  thought  the  lower  classes,  being  Dissenters, 
less  amiable  but  more  honest  than  those  of  them  who  were 
Churchmen.  He  recoUected  in  his  boyhood  asking  his  father 
why  he  was  not  a  member  of  the  corporation  of  Bury ;  when 
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told  that  it  was  because  he  would  not  take  the  SacrameDt  in 
church,  the  young  logician  wanted  to  know  who  would  be 
injured  by  such  a  proceeding  P  '  Myself  and  you/  was  the 
reply.  '  Feople  would  say  you  were  the  son  of  a  man  who  pre- 
'  tended  to  believe  what  he  did  not  believe,  that  he  might  get  a 
'  vote  for  a  member  of  Parliament,  and  so  perhaps  a  place/ 
But  Kobinson  appears  to  have  over-estimated  the  effect  of  per- 
secution upon  Dissenters.  He  held  that  the  repeal  of  the  Teat 
and  Corporation  Acts  produced  the  separation  of  the  chief  dis- 
senting sects,  and  maintained  that  *th^  would  be  quite 
annihilated  by  their  admission  to  the  Universities.'  This 
hypothesis  cannot  be  sustained.  The  essence  of  dissent  is  self- 
government  ;  and  there  are  great  numbers  of  the  English 
clergy  who  welcome  the  prospect  of  disestablishment,  because 
it  will  place  them  virtually  in  the  same  position  as  Dissenters, 
and  give  to  the  Church  that  freedom  which  is  imattainable 
while  it  is  controlled  by  the  State. 

At  the  end  of  1836,  Robinson  laments  the  *  idle  amusement 
and  faint  pleasure '  in  which  he  had  spent  the  chief  part  of  the 
year.  He  fears  that  his  frivolous  habits  will  render  his  exist- 
ence unprofitable,  both  to  himself  and  others.  A  note  hereupon, 
written  eighteen  years  later,  is  instructive :  *  I  wrote  this 
'sincerely,  in  my  sixty-first  year.  My  life  has  been  more 
*  actively  and  usefully  spent  since  I  have  been  an  elderly  man' — 
a  curious  illustration  of  the  adage  that  it  is  never  too  late  to 
mend.  At  the  same  time,  Robinson  undervalued  the  good  which 
he  had  done  in  the  world.  He  was  the  friend  and  counsellor 
and  consoler  of  great  men.  That  he  did  this  work  more 
efficiently  as  he  advanced  in  years  cannot  be  questioned; 
but  his  diary  amply  proves  that  he  judged  himself  too  strictly 
when  he  maae  the  above  entry.  He  was  the  most  unselfish  and 
generous  of  men,  and  well  deserved  the  tribute  paid  him  by 
Wordsworth,  in  the  Dedication  to  the  'Memorials  of  a  Tour  in 
Italy'  :— 

'  These  records  take,  and  happy  should  I  be. 

Were  but  the  gift  a  meet  return  to  thee 

For  kindnesses  that  never  ceased  to  flow, 

And  prompt  self-sacrifice,  to  which  I  owe 

Far  more  than  any  heart  but  mine  can  know !' 

Here  is  an  anecdote  which  connects  Dr.  Pye  Smith  with 
Dean  Milman.  Robinson  met  with  an  able  article  by  the 
former,  denying  the  spiritual  character  of  Solomon's  Song. 
Just  afterwards,  he  met  Milman  at  the  AthensBum,  and  told  him 
how  Dr.  Smith  had  been  assailed  for  the  heterodoxy  of  his 
theory.    '  Do  you  agree  with  him  P'  he  seems  to  have  asked  the 
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Dean.     The  reply  was  carious.     ^  In  the  first  place,  I  must 

*  caution  you  aramst  putting  such  questions  to  us  clergymen. 
'  It  is  generally  thought  we  are  pledged  to  maintain  the 
'  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  It  is  not  true,  by-£he- 
'  by.  However,  as  you  have  put  the  question,  I  will  say  that  I 
'  never  knew  a  man  with  a  grain  of  common  sense  who  was  of 
'  a  different  opinion.' 

Landor,  Mitnes,  and  Talfourd  met  at  one  of  Robinson's  break- 
fast parties — the  first-named  was  in  one  of  his  brilliant  and  reck- 
less moods.  He  maintained  Blake  to  be  the  greatest  of  poets  ; 
Milnes,  the  greatest  poet  then  alive ;  '  Marmion,'  superior  to  all 
that  Wordsworth  and  Byron  had  written,  and  the  battle  scene 
better  than  anything  in  Homer.  Landor's  multitudinous  incon- 
sistencies and  self-contradictions  are  marvellous.  He  dedicated 
his '  Hellenics'  (a  volume  of  exquisite  beauty,  which  nobody  reads), 
in  1847,  to  Pope  Pius  IX.,  in  words  the  most  earnest  and 
eloquent.  *  You  have  restored  (he  wrote)  to  Italy  hope  and 
'  happiness ;  to  the  rest  of  the  world  hope  only.     But  a  single 

*  word  from  your  prophetic  lips,  a  single  motion  of  yoiur  earth- 
'  embracing  arm,  will  overturn  the  firmest  seats  of  iniquity  and 

*  oppression.'  £leven  years  later  he  wrote  this  indignant 
credo : — 

*  I  do  believe  a  drop  of  water 
May  save  us  from  the  fire  hereafter ; 
I  do  believe  a  crumb  of  bread. 
O'er  which  tbe  priest  his  prayer  hath  said, 
May  be  the  richest  flesh  and  blood .  .  . 
I  would  believe,  too,  if  I  could, 
Pius's  word  is  worth  a  crumb 
Or  drop ;  but  here  awe  strikes  me  dumb.' 

Landor  had  a  fine  sanguine  spirit,  and  a  tendency  to  fierce 
anger  when  his  expectations  were  not  fulfilled.  And  as  to  hia 
criticisms  of  men  of  letters,  they  depended  entirely  on  hia 
momentary  mood.  To  no  one  save  Southey  was  his  allegiance 
always  faithful ;  and  it  would  be  very  hard  to  give  a  sufficient 
reason  for  this  attachment,  which  has  no  basis  either  in  poetical 
similarity  or  political  sympathy. 

There  is  a  story  of  Wellington's  obstinate  orthodoxy,  as  re- 
corded by  Wordsworth.  Being  on  a  visit,  his  host  told  him  that 
he  had  family  prayers  every  morning — would  he  be  present  P 
The  Duke  came  down,  and  heard  prayers  read  from  Thornton's 
collection.  '  You  use  fancy  prayers,'  he  remarked,  and  did 
not  again  attend.    He  expected  the  Church  prayers. 

'  This  day  I  attained  my  seventieth  year,  and  from  this,  I 
'  consider  old  age  is  commencing.*    Few  diarists  have  had  to  make 
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such  an  entry  as  this ;  fewer  still  have  lived  to  look  back  upofi 
it  twenty  years  after.  But  these  two  last  decades  of  Robinson's 
life  were  at  least  as  full  of  interest  as  any  previous  period 
of  equal  length.  He  becomes  even  richer  in  anecdote.  There 
are  some  good  stories  of  Robert  Robinson,  a  famous  Dissenting 
minister  of  Cambridge,  who  was  noted  for  his  wit,  and  some- 
what abused  for  his  latitudinarianism.  It  was  specially  ques- 
tioned whether  he  was  sound  in  regard  to  the  existence  of  the 
devil.  On  one  occasion  he  was  plainly  asked  whether  he 
believed  in   that  personeity.     '  O  dear  no  I    (he  answered)  I 

*  believe  in  God  ;  don't  you  ? ' 

From  this  master  of  epigram  we  pass  to  Wordsworth's  cook. 
A  stranger  was,  in  the  poet's  absence,  shown  over  Rydal  Mount. 
He  asked  to  see  Wordsworth's  study.  The  servant  took  him  to 
the  library,  saying,  '  This  is  master's  library,  but  he  studies  in 
'  the  fields.'  And  again,  from  the  appreciative  Lucilla  we  turn 
to  Dr.  Donaldson,  Master  of  Bury  School,  and  author  of  the 
'  Book  of  Jasher.'  Prince  Mettemich  said  to  Lord  Dudley,  *  You 
'  are  the  only  Englishman  I  know  who  spciiks  good  French.  The 
'  common  people  in  Vienna  speak  it  betier  than  educated  men  in 

*  London/  *  That  may  well  be,'  replied  Lord  Dudley ;  *  your 
'  Hiffhness  should  remember  that  Buonaparte  has  not  been  twice 

*  to  London  to  teach  them.'  *  There  is  no  middle  course,'  said 
Charles  X.  to  Talleyrand,  'between  the  throne  and  the 
'  scaffold.'     '  Your  Majesty  forgets  the  post-chaise.' 

Robinson  was  a  roan  of  great  theological  tolerance.  He  told 
Dean  Milman  that  he  preferred  Dissent  to  the  Church,  but  liked 
Churchmen  better  than  Dissenters.  There  can,  of  course,  be  no 
question  that  the  existence  of  a  State  Church  must  have  a  definite 
social  influence  on  persons  who  do  not  belong  to  it ;  moreover, 
Robinson  made  the  majority  of  his  Nonconformist  friends  in  days 
when  Nonconformity  was  still  persecuted.  Assuming,  which 
we  venture  to  do,  since  the  Lords  gave  way  to  Mr.  Guidstone, 
that  the  days  of  establishments  are  numbered,  we  may  anticipate 
a  period  when  a  man's  reli^'ous  faith  will  have  no  influence 
whatsoever  on  his  social  position.  The  time  has  long  gone  by 
when  any  one  would  attempt  to  defend  such  an  influence. 
This  inevitable  change  will  produce  a  tangible  social  revolution. 
We  have  known  a  curate  or  two,  not  apparently  remarkable 
among  curates,  who  are  now  prelates  and  peers  of  the  realm. 
But  this  process  will  in  a  few  years  be  impossible,  and  it  is  deer 
that  the  social  results  of  its  abolition  must  be  considerable. 

The  tolerant  Robinson,  when  at  Brighton,  in  1847,  divided 
his  Sundays  between  Robertson  and  Sortain.  He  gave  the  former 
good  advice :  always  to  write  his  second  sermon,  oecauae  he  was 
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in  danger  of  illness  from  over- work,  because  also  the  practice  of 
artistic  composition  should  not  be  neglected.  The  warning  as 
to  ill-health  was  prophetic.  B.oberti?on  lived  but  a  few  years 
longer,  and  assuredly  shortened  his  life  by  his  strenuous  efforts. 
In  1849  died  Hartley  Coleridge,  aged  fifty- one ;  of  him  all 
who  knew  him  echoed  the  sentiment, 

'  I  could  have  better  spared  a  better  man.' 

But,  while  poets  die,  poets  are  also  bom  ;  and  Robinson  heard 
of  poor  Hartley's  death  while  he  was  reading,  for  the  first  time, 
Clough's  *  Bothie  of  Tober-na-Vuolich.'  Clough  inherited  very 
much  of  the  spirit  of  Wordsworth ;  and  that  Crabb  Robinson, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-four,  was  as  capable  as  ever  of  appre- 
ciating true  poetry,  is  plain  from  his  verdict  on  that  famous 
hexameter  pastoral  of  the  long  vacation.     '  Take  it  for  all  in 

*  all,  there  is  more  freshness  of  heart  and  soul  and  sense  in  it 
'  than  it  has  been  my  chance  to  find  and  feel  in  any  poem 
'  of  recent  date ;'  and  this,  though  he  detested  the  English 
hexameter,  and  though  Clough's  hexameters  were  cacopho- 
nously  spondaic. 

Anecdote  again.  Some  one  at  a  dinner  party  was  violently 
attac^king  Mahometanism.     '  Its  heaven   (he  urged)  is  quite 

*  material.'  *  So  (was  the  reply)  is  the  Christian's  hell.* 
Sydney  Smith  said  to  his  elder  brother,  a  grave  and  prosperous 
gentleman,   '  Brother,  you  and  I  are  exceptions  to  the  laws 

*  of  Nature.  You  have  risen  by  your  gravity,  and  I  have  sunk 
'  by  my  levity.'  Another  fraternal  story,  on  Macaulay's  autho- 
rity. When  Henry  Wilberforce  went  over  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  wrote  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  to  ask  how  he  should  behave  to  his  brother.  The 
Primate  answered,  '  Like  a  brother.' 

Ebenezer  Elliott  on  Communism : — 

*  What  is  a  Communist  1  One  who  has  yearnings 
For  equal  division  of  unequal  earnings. 
Idler  or  bungler,  he  is  willing 
To  fork  out  his  penny  and  pocket  your  shilling.' 

Kenyon  on  social  etiquette : — '  He  who  calls  on  me  does  me 
'  an  honour ;  he  who  does  not  call  on  me  does  me  a  favour.' 
Wordsworth  on  Byron  and  the  *  Edinburgh :' — *  I  have  no  patience 
'  with  these  reviewers  (he  said,  when  the  stupid  and  savage 
attack  on  Byron's  boyish  poems  came  out).  Here  is  a  young 
'  man,  a  lord,  and  a  minor  it  appears,  who  has  published  a 
'  volume  of  poems ;  and  these  fellows  attack  him  as  if  no  one 
'  may  write  poetry  unless  he  lives  in  a  garret.    The  young  man 
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*  will  do  something  if  he  goes  on/  When  Robinson  told  Lady 
Byron  this,  she  said  that  Byron  would  never  have  attacked 
Wordsworth  if  he  had  known  of  this  indignant  sympathy. 
And  she  also  said  that  on  one  occasion,  when  he  went  out  to 
dine  where  he  was  to  meet  Wordsworth,  he  told  her  that  hia 
chief  feeling  throughout  the  evening  was  one  of  reverence. 

Robinson  made  acquaintance  with  Lady  Byron  in  1853,  and 
some  of  her  letters  to  him  are  interesting,  There  is  one 
especially  (vol.  iii.  p.  435),  in  which  she  ascribes  Lord  Byrons 
imhappiness  to  his  holding  the  '  gloomiest  Calvinistic  tenets.' 

*  The  worst  of  it  is/  he  was  wont  to  say,  *  I  do  believe.'  We  do 
not  attribute  great  importance  to  Lady  Byron's  impressions  on 
this  subject.  Byron  loved  to  talk  wildlv,  and  to  mjrstify  his 
hearers ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  lie  ever  talked  in  sin- 
cere confidence  to  the  wife  with  whom  he  lived  so  short  a  time. 
It  seems  an  accepted  conclusion  in  these  days  that  men  of 
literary  genius  ought  not  to  marry  at  all ;  men  who  are  popular 
among  us  have  'disestablished'  their  wives  without  drawine 
upon  themselves  any  of  the  rancorous  indignation  which  pursued 
ByroD.  Without  in  any  degree  endorsing  this  matrimonial 
latitudinarianism,  or  acknowledging  that  genius  renders  it  im» 
possible  for  a  man  to  love  his  wife,  we  take  it  that  Byron— 
England's  second  poet,  so  far  as  native  power  is  concerned—^ 
was  somewhat  harshly  treated. 

At  the  end  of  1866  Robinson  wrote,  *  I  am  ikoyirfeeUng  old  age. 
TiU  lately  I  was  only  talking  about  it.'  He  had  talked  about  it. 
had  imagined  that  he  felt  it,  when  he  was  half  the  age  at  which 
this  was  written.    A  fortnight  after,  he  sent  for  the  Ipswich 

g>cket-book  C  The  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Essex,  and  Cambridgeshire 
entleman's  JPocket  Book'),  which  he  had  customarily  used  for 
brief  memoranda  through  sixty-four  years.  The  puUisher 
dead;  the  pocket-book  had  ceased  to  exist  It  seemed 
warning  that  he  was  outliving  everything.  Within  a  month 
Crabb  Robinson  died,  and  the  last  entry  in  his  diary  contained 
the  names  of  Arnold  and  Goethe.  The  last  words  were :  *  Bui 
I  feel  unable  to  go  on.'  So  ended  the  unusually  long  life  of  a 
good  man,  who  was  the  hearty  lover  of  great  men. 
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Art.  III. — NoUinghavn, 

Many  a  century  ago  a  watchfire  might  have  been  seen  blazing 
on  the  topmost  ridge  of  the  wood-clad  hills  that  bordered  what 
was  afterwards  known  as  the  northern  division  of  the  kingdom 
of  Mercia.  It  was  May  Eve;  and  solemn  Lenten  rites  were 
being  celebrated  with  which  to  usher  in  the  carnival  of  the  May 
sports  of  the  morrow.  Through  the  live-long  night  the  wor- 
shippers swept  on  their  choral  dance  from  east  to  west  in  honour 
of  their  deity,  the  sun ;  high  they  bore  their  crowns  and  garlands ; 
and  ever  and  anon  they  sang  their  sacred  hymns,  now  soft  and 
plaintive  as  a  dirge,  now  loud  aa  the  shout  of  them  that  strive 
for  mastery. 

Around  those  hills  there  dwelt  a  strange  and  savage  people. 
Their  fathers  had  come  from  the  far  east  of  Europe ;  and  though 
a  most  nomadic  race,  had  found  here  a  home,  if  home  it  could 
be  called.  The  plains  that  stretched  to  the  south,  watered  by 
a  wide  spreading  river,  supplied  hunting  grounds  and  fish ; 
the  deep  forests  gave  shelter  from  their  foes,  fuel  for  their 
hearths,  and  game  for  their  food  ;  while  the  lofty  range  of  hills 
and  the  sheltering  cliffs,  '  cherished  by  a  warm  southern  air,' 
invited  these  wanderers  here  to  linger  and  to  live.  Such  were 
the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  spot  where  now  may  be  heard  the 
hum  of  the  loom,  and  the  shriek  of  the  locomotive ;  where  now 
may  be  seen  the  vast  population  of  the  busy  manufacturing 
and  market  town  of  Nottingham. 

The  precise  date  at  which  the  first  families  of  the  Celtic  race 
here  took  up  their  abode  it  would  be  hard  to  tell.  We  are 
sorry  for  any  disappointment  which  such  a  confession  may 
occasion,  for  some  historians  seem  never  satisfied  imtil  they  have 
traced  'the  original  of  their  kings,  or  the  first  foundation  of 
'  their  cities  and  towns  so  far  back,  as  to  be  obliged  either  to 

*  have  recourse  to  the  fertility  of  their  own  brains  for  some 

*  romantic  beginning  of  them,  or  else  to  be  beholden  to  fabulous 
'  authors  who  have  done  the  business  at  their  hands.'  Thus 
John  Rowse,  a  monk  of  Warwick,  declares  that  nearly  1,000 
years  before  the  birth  of  our  Lord,  king  Ebranc  built  this  town 
upon  Trent,  'on  a  dolorous  hill,'  so  described  because  of  a  disas- 
trous defeat  suffered  by  the  Britons.  It  is  possible  that  such  a 
battle  may  have  been  fought,  and  it  is  certain  that  Celtic  tribes 
here  burrowed  their  dens  and  oaves  in  the  earth  ;  but  to  assert 
that  from  such  a  period  the  founding  of  the  town  is  to  be  dated 
would  be  as  if  the  commencement  of  Philadelphia  were  to  be 
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fixed  at  ten  or  fifteen  centuries  ago,  because  at  thai  time  some 
Indians  built  their  huts  upon  the  spot  where  that  city  stands. 

That  the  most  distinct  traces  of  the  homes  of  the  Celts  and 
of  the  sanctuaries  of  the  Druids  may  be  found  in  and  around 
Nottingham  is,  to  at  least  one  writer,  most  certain.  Spacious 
caverns  remain  on  the  summit  of  one  of  the  hills,  and  form  the 
apex  of  an  equilateral  triangle,  of  which  the  other  points — in 
the  park,  and  at  what  is  called  the  Hermitage — are  at  distances 
of  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  and  are  marked  by  similar  excavations. 
'  And  I  may  reasonably  ask/  exclaims  the  Rev.  Dr.  Oliver, 
'  could  such  a  mathematical  disposition  as  this  be  the  mere 
'  efiect  of  accident  P  It  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  The  design 
'  is  manifest.'  If  it  be  objected  that  these  caves  are  at  the 
top  of  a  now  barren  hill,  whereas  we  know  that  it  was 
essential  to  Druidic  worship  that  its  rites  should  be  performed 
in  a  grove  of  oaks,  it  may  be  replied  that  at  Stonehenge  itself 
there  now  are  no  oaks,  and  it  is  expressly  stated  by  historians 
that  Nottingham  was  formerly  '  circumscribed  with  woods.* 

Concerning  one  series  of  the  excavations  now  visible,  Dr. 
Oliver  declares : — 

^  It  may  be  termed,  without  exaggeration,  a  grand  Druidical 
Cathedra],  dedicated  to  Ceridwen,  the  British  Ceres,  hewn  out  of  a 
solid  natural  rock  open  to  the  sky,  because  the  priests  esteemed  it 
impious  to  confine  the  Deity,  who  pervades  all  nature,  and  whose 
temple  is  the  earth,  air,  and  heavens,  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a 
covered  shrine  erected  by  mortal  hands,  although  furnished  by  art 
with  every  necessaiy  adjunct  for  the  system  of  worship  which  was 
practised  by  that  singular  hierarchy,  caves  for  the  instruction  of 
youth,  altars  for  sacrifice,  cromlechs,  thrones  for  the  priests,  tribimals 
of  justice,  with  basins  hollowed  out  of  the  surface  of  the  rocks  for 
purification.' 

The  outline  of  this  temple,  it  is  said,  was  quadrangular,  with 
a  semicircular  head  at  the  upper  end,  and  a  range  of  six  caverns 
on  each  side  of  the  semicircle.  Near  the  north-east  entrance 
lies  a  round  flat  stone,  five  feet  in  diameter,  upon  which,  during 
the  celebration  of  religious  mysteries,  a  janitor  was  stationed, 
sword  in    hand,   to    keep  away  intruders.     Here  were    the 

*  spacious  silences '  reserved  for  the  Arch-Druid  himself;  there 
was  the  spot  in  which,  wearing  his  wreath  of  oak-leaves  and  his 
robe  of  white,  he  took  counsel  with  his  colleagues,  and  deter- 
mined disputes  public  and  private ;  and  elsewhere  we  find  traces 

*  of  a  massive  stone  which  might  originally  have  formed  a  por- 
'  tion  of  one  side  of  the  cromlech ;  and  m  front  is  a  spacious 

*  basin  for  holy  water.  A  temple  thus  excavated  was  denomi- 
'  nated  a  Caer,  whence  we  have  the  name  of  Caer*ington,  u 
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'  town  on  the  ing$  or  meadows  adjoining  the  Druidical  sanctuarVi 
'  near  which,  it  may  be  presumed,  was  the  Mab-Eilydd,  or 
'  Cursus  of  the  Bards,  which  was  fdways  attached  to  a  great 
'  temple^  now  called  Mapperley.' 

Such  are  the  traces  of  what  another  writer  pronounces  to  be 
this  '  extraordinary  monument '  of  Druidic  worship,  situated,  he 
adds,  *  at  the  northern  extremity  of  a  British  town  whose  popu- 
'  lation  was  so  dense  in  those  times  as  to  require  three  or  more 
*  consecrated  temples  for  the  services  of  religion.' 

It  is  not,  however,  till  we  come  to  Saxon  times  that  we  tread 
the  firm  ground  of  history.  TVe  find  that  in  the  eighth  century 
Nottingham  was  a  considerable  place.  It  was  known  in  the 
Heptarchy  as  Snoden-gaham  or  Snotten-gaham,  the  home  of  the 
caves.  In  the  very  centre  of  what  we  now  call  England,  in  the 
midst  of  the  rich  pastures  of  the  North  and  the  South  Mercians — 
divided  from  one  another  by  the  Trent — sheltered  by  hills  clad 
with  oak  coppices  and  underwood,  and  bounded  to  the  north- 
east and  west  by  the  ancient  forest  of  Sherwood,  the  town 
nestled  beneath  the  sandy  rock  on  which  the  fortress  frowned, 
and  spread  itself  out  to  the  balmy  skies  and  watered  meadows  of 
the  sunny  south. 

The  early  importance  of  Nottingham  is  attested  by  the  fact 
that  no  charter  of  its  incorporation  is  extant.  All  its  municipal 
documents  point  back  to  a  yet  earlier  deed,  the  provisions  of 
which  are  assumed.  Many  a  time — though  not  with  uniform 
success — had  the  people  to  resist  the  onset  of  the  Danes ;  and 
once,  in  the  Castle,  tne  Danes  themselves  suffered  a  blockade. 
But  that,  so  early  as  866,  they  should  be  able  to  furnish  winter 
quarters  for  an  army,  shows  tnat  the  population  must  have  been 
considerable.  In  the  year  910  Edward  the  Elder  encompassed 
the  city  with  a  wall,  the  traces  of  which  show  the  wide  area  of 
the  town.  Tet  it  must  have  experienced  many  vicissitudes,  for  we 
learn  in  Doomsday  Book  that  Nottingham  then  contained  only 
123  burgesses  and  19  villains  who  occupied  215  houses. 

With  the  close  of  the  Saxon  rule  came  the  end  of  the  Saxon 
name  of  Snodengaham.  Henceforth  it  was  Nottingham,  and  its 
annals  now  come  clearly  into  light.  And  '  what,'  says  Deering, 
with  elation,  referring  to  the  comparative  obscurity  of  its  early 
history, 

*  What  if  I  have  cut  off  a  considerable  number  of  chimerical  agen, 
during  which  this  town  is  suppoRed  to  have  had  its  pretended  being ; 
yet  dare  I  be  confident  that  no  person  of  nnderHtauding  will  dissent 
from  me  when  I  say  that  a  nauieless  town,  said  to  be  built  at  a 
certain  time,  and  of  which  not  the  least  mention   is  made  by  any 
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bifitorian  for  above  1600  years  after,  may  be  looked  npon  with  tbe 
same  eye  a8  if  no  such  place  bad  ever  been*' 

On  the  advent  of  tbe  Normans,  we  find  in  Nottingbam,  as 
elsewhere,  a  dominant  and  a  subservient  race  dwelling  aide  br 
side.  The  old  and  tben  ruined  Saxon  tower  on  the  Castle  hill 
was  supplanted  by  a  *  citadel/  from  which  the  King  might 
overawe  his  Saxon  subjects.  The  town  itself,  also,  was  divided 
into  two  distinct  boroughs,  each  with  its  own  jurisdictioD, 
customs,  and  hall.  The  line  of  demarcation  ran  nearly  north 
and  south,  through  what  are  now  known  as  Milton-street, 
Clumber-street,  Bridlesmith-gate,  and  over  the  meadows  to  tbe 
Trent  road;  the  eastern  part  belonging  to  the  English,  the 
western — including  the  castle — to  the  Normans.  The  sape- 
riority  asserted  by  the  Normans  may  be  illustrated  by  a  single 
fact.  It  was  ordered  that,  if  a  quarrel  arose,  four  constables 
should  be  sworn  before  the  mayor  or  some  other  magistrate ; 
the  witnesses  of  the  strife  should  then  be  summoned,  and  on 
their  evidence  the  constables  were  to  decide  in  which  of  the 
boroughs  the  breach  of  the  peace  took  place,  and  which  of  the 
parties  first  drew  blood.  If  the  tumult  occurred  in  the  Saxon 
borough,  the  offender  was  fined  six  shillings  and  fourpence ;  but 
if  tbe  Saxon  had  drawn  blood  in  the  Norman  district,  the  penalty 
was  eighteen  shillings.  The  Norman  town  hall  stood  at  the 
comer  of  a  street  which  is  now  known  as  Friar-lane,  but 
which  is  described  in  all  leases  as  Moot  hall-gate.  The  site 
was  subsequently  occupied  by  the  Feathers  Inn,  and  now  by  a 
spirit- vault. 

The  most  striking  feature  in  the  landscape,  and  the  moat 
prominent  object  in  the  annals  of  Nottingham,  is  its  castle. 
The  natural  configuration  of  the  castle  hill  early  suggested 
its  occupation  as  a  military  position — how  early,  the  memory 
of  man  runneth  not  unto.  Planted  on  a  perpendicular  rock, 
133  feet  above  the  bank  of  the  river  Leen,  any  fortifications 
could  be  readily  defended — 'a  dolorous  hill'  to  an  assailant 
Tet,  like  some  mountain  peak  which,  by  reason  of  its  eminence, 
attracts  the  lightnings,  so  did  this  castle — designed  at  first  for 
the  protection  of  the  town — draw  around  itself  hosts  of  angry 
warriors  who  sought  to  obtain  possession  of  the  key  of  the 
Midlands.  But  though  for  centuries  threatened  by  wars  and 
rumours  of  wars,  Nottingham  became  also — perhaps  for  reasons 
not  altogether  dissimilar  —  the  scene  of  many  a  peaceful 
civil  pageant.  Here  Henry  II.  held  a  great  council ;  and  *  no 
part  that  I  know  of  in  all  England,'  says  Thoroton,  so  far 
distant  from  London,  '  hath  so  often  given  entertainment  and 
'  residence   to  the  kings  and  queens  of  this  realm/    It  was 
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besieged  in  person  and  taken  by  Richard  CoBur  de  Lion  on  his 
return  from  the  Holy  Land.  Here  John,  when  he  came  to  the 
throne,  kept  high  court;  here  'he  rested  from  the  chase,  to 

*  which    he   was    passionately    attached ;    here    he   murdered 

*  twenty-eight  Welsh  hostages ;  here,  towards  the  close  of  his 
'  reign,  with  Runneymede  ringing  in  his  ears,  he  shut  himself 
'  up  with  a  small  band  of  foreign  archers ;  and  here,  till  the 
'  day  of  his  wretched  death,  did  his  mistrustful  eye  seek  an 
'  asylum  when  dangers  lurked  around  his  throne/  Hero 
Edward  I.  rested  on  his  journeys  to  and  from  his  attempted 
subjugation  of  the  indomitable  Scots;  and  when  these  wars 
were  over,  the  royal  banner,  waving  from  the  turrets  of  the 
castle,  told  how  his  son,  Edward  IL,  and  his  queen — '  one  of 

*  the  fairest  ladies  in  the  world,'  as  Froissart  avers — were  keep- 
ing court  within  its  precincts. 

We  now  approach  a  tragic  incident  in  the  annals  of  the 
fortress.  The  king  had  been  deposed  and  slain.  The  queen 
and  Roger  de  Mortimer  were  in  possession,  and  night  by  night 
the  kevs  of  the  gates  were  '  layde  under  the  chemsell  of  the 
.  *  beddis  hede '  of  the  queen  *  until  the  morrow.'  But  the 
youthful,  heir  to  the  throne,  now  in  his  eighteenth  year,  was 
justly  incensed  at  the  conduct  of  the  guilty  pair.  He  sum- 
moned his  Court  and  Parliament  to  Nottingham,  and  issued 
warrants  for  the  arrest  of  Mortimer,  now  Earl  of  March.  The 
strength  of  the  castle,  and  the  watchfulness  of  the  garrison, 
however,  bade  defiance  to  his  efforts;  and  it  at  length  was 
whispered  that  the  only  way  to  secure  his  end  was  to  obtain 
the  *  counsaile  and  helpe  of  the  constabill  of  the  same  castell.' 
Eventually  the  said  'constabill'  was  won  over  to  the  royal 
side ;  but  even  he  could  do  little,  for,  said  he,  '  the  yats  of  the 
'  castell  beth  loken  with  lokys ; '  and  since  the  queen  kept 
the  keys,  he  suggested  that  he  was  unable  to  come  '  into  the 

*  castell  by  the  yats  no  manner  of  wyse.'  *  Yet,'  added  the 
astute  '  constabilV  '  I  know  another  weye  by  an  aley  that 
'  stretchith  oute  of  the  ward  under  the  earthe  into  the  castell 
'  that  goeth  into  the  west,  which  aley  Queen  Isabell,  ne  none 
'  of  her  meayne,  ne  the  Mortimer,  ne  none  of  his  companye, 

*  knowith  it  not,  and  so  I  shall  lede  you  through  the  aley,  and 
'  so  ye  shall  come  into  the  castell  without  spyes  of  any  man  that 

*  beth  your  enemies.' 
The  plot  was  matured.     At  dead  of  night  a  band  of  knights, 

headed  by  the  young  king,  and  guided  by  the  'constabill,' 
wended  their  way  to  the  subterranean  passage  beneath  the  rock, 
*{  *  all   bent  to  loose  their  lives,'  if  need  be,   in   their  master's 

^;  service.     Suddenly  they  broke  into  the  apartments  of  the  castle^ 
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arrested  Mortimer,  who  was  in  deep  consultation  with  the  Bishop 
of  Lincoln,  and  bore  him  swiftly  down  the  dark  pathway  by 
which  they  had  entered ;  yet  withal  so  quietly,  that  the  guards, 
all  unconscious,  still  paced  the  ramparts  of  the  tower,  and  the 
town  slumbered  on  in  peace  till  morning.  Then  they  learned 
the  tidings  of  the  events  of  the  night ;  and,  not  long  afterwards, 
that  Mortimer  had  expiated  his  crimes  at  Tyburn. 

Other  events  of  historical  significance  mark  the  annals  of 
Nottingham  Castle.  Here,  on  three  occasions.  Parliament  held 
its  deliberations.  In  its  dungeons  David  II.  of  Scotland  was 
incarcerated  after  the  battle  of  Neville's  Cross ;  and  Camden 
tolls  how  the  prisoner  carved  on  his  prison  walls  divers  figures 
descriptive  of  the  passion  of  our  Lord.  Here  councils  of  state 
were  held ;  here  Owen  Glendower  was  confined ;  here  Kichard  III. 
received  the  tidings  that  Kichmond  was  in  the  field ;  and  from 
hence^  in  1485,  he  marched  to  the  fatal  battle  of  Bosworth. 
Thus  the  castle  became  in  turn,  and  sometimes  all  at  once,  '  a 
'  palace,  a  citadel,  and  a  prison.' 

Its  appearance  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  must  have  been 
imposing,  although  some  portions  were  already  crumbling  into 
ruin.  The  entrance,  over  *  a  stately  bridge,  was  stoutly  defended 
by  many  towers  and  '  portecoleces,'  and  the  east  and  south  sides 
also  were  *  well  toured.'  Here,  too,  the  keep  of  the  castle  stood. 
'  But,'   says   Leyland,    '  the   moste    beautifuUest   and    gallant 

*  building  for  lodging  is  in  the  north  feide,  where  Edward  IV. 

*  began  a  right  sumptuous  pece  of  stone  work,  "  with  marvellus 
'  fair  compaced  windoes." '  Then,  from  far  adown  the  vale  of 
Bel  voir,  from  the  forest  of  Charnwood,  from  the  Leicestershire 
hills,  could  be  seen  the  many  mantling  towers  and  lofty  keep  of 
the  ancient  fortress,  so  strong  as  never  to  have  been  taken  by 
storm ;  a  rallying  point  of  defence,  a  centre  of  dominion,  a 
palace  of  kings,  while  commerce  nestled  at  its  feet,  and  the  fat 
pastures  of  a  thriving  husbandry  stretched  far  around.  The 
days  of  the  Tudors  were  the  culmination  of  its  renown :  when 
the  Stuarts  came  its  glory  waned. 

Charles  I.,  when  Prince  of  Wales,  twice  visited  Nottingham. 
In  July,  1642,  he  returned  again,  and  '  summoned  and  caressed 

*  the  freeholders  of  the  county ; '  and  in  the  following  month,  after 
a  brief  absence,  he  here  raised  his  standard  in  his  great  campaign 
against  his  subjects.  But  though  the  banner  floated  from  the 
topmost  turret  of  the  castle,  no  loyal  enthusiasm  was  awakened. 
Accordingly,  it  was  suggested  to  the  king  that  the  castle  was  a 
garrison,  to  which  the  people  had  not  free  access,  and  that  it 
might  therefore  be  better  to  plant  it  in  the  field  outside  the  walla 
of  the  fortress,  then  called  the  Hill-close,  but  since  known  as 
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Standard-close.  This  was  done.  But  an  ominous  circumstance 
followed  ;  for  the  wind,  growing  boisterous,  and  having  no 
respect  for  kingly  pageantry,  blew  down  staff  and  standard  ; 
and  it  was  a  day  or  two  before  they  were  re-erected.  The  event 
was  regarded,  as  Rush  worth  and  others  assert,  as  a  fatal  presage 
of  the  opening  campaign. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year,  some  seven  hundred  of  the 
inhabitants,  distrustful  of  the  king — who  was  now  absent — 
formed  themselves  into  regiments  for  their  own  defence,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  George  Hutchinson,  a  native  of  the  town, 
and  identified  themselves  with  the  Parliamentary  cause ;  and 
Mr.  Hutchinson  was  subsequently  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  forces.  The  garrison,  however,  was  unable  to  man  all  the 
extensive  but  insecure  fortifications  of  the  town,  and  withdrew, 
with  fourteen  pic^^es  of  ordnance,  into  the  castle.  Various 
attempts  were  made  by  the  royalists  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
place.  The  Earl  of  Newcastle,  under  a  flag  of  truce,  demanded 
its  surrender ;  but  his  summons  was  peremptorily  rejected.  Over- 
tures were  subsequently  made  to  bribe  the  colonel  from  his  alle- 
giance, and  *  large  promises '  were  offered  by  the  Earl — promises 
of  the  royal  favour,  of  an  absolute  gift  of  the  castle,  of  £10,000 
in  cash,  and  of  a  peerage.  An  indignant  refusal  was  returned 
to  these  solicitations. 

In  1646,  Charles  was  brought  through  Nottingham  on  his 
way  to  Holmby,  a  prisoner ;  and  not  long  afterwards  the  castle 
was  demolished.  The  responsibility  of  this  act,  like  many 
other  sins,  has  been  ignorantly  laid  to  the  charge  of  Cromwell. 
We  have,  however,  the  authority  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson  herself 
for  saying  that  it  was  by  the  express  wish  and  by  the  means  fur- 
nished by  her  husband  that  the  place  was  dismantled.  It  appears 
that  Cromwell  had  gone  northward  to  meet  the  Scottish  army  ; 
and  the  colonel,  fearing  lest  Oliver  should  use  the  fortress 
for  ambitious  purposes,  resolved  to  prevent  it.  "When  Cromwell 
returned,  *  he  was  heartily  vexed  at  it,  and  told  Colonel  Hut- 

*  chinson,  that  if  he  had  been  there  when  it  was  voted,  he 

*  should  not  have  suffered  it.'     Such  was  the  end  of  the  second 
castle  of  Nottingham. 

The  third  castle,  the  ruins  of  which  still  crown  the  hill,  was 
commenced  after  the  Restoration,  by  the  then  Duke  of  New- 
castle ;  but  the  walls  were  only  some  three  feet  in  height  when 
he  died.  His  son  Henry,  in  compliance  with  his  father's 
wishes,  completed,  after  three  years'  labour,  and  at  an  outlay  of 
about  £14,000,  that  which  proved  to  be  a  gloomy-looking  struc- 
ture, and  one  that  was  destined  to  a  gloomy  fate.  The  area  of 
this  building  did  not  cover  more  than  a  third  of  that  occupied 
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by  its  predecessor.  A  double  staircase  conducted  to  the  grand 
entrance,  and  over  the  door  was  an  equestrian  statue  of  the 
founder,  carved,  it  was  said  at  the  time,  from  a  single  block  of 
stone  brought  from  Donnington,  in  Leicestershire ;  but  it  was 
subsequently  ascertained  to  have  been  cramped  together  with 
iron.  The  staircase  was  a  fine  specimen  of  English  oak  and  of 
stone  work,  and  the  rooms  were  of  noble  dimensions.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century  the  dining  room,  and 
the  suite  of  apartments  adjoining,  contained  some  good  family 
pictures,  several  of  them  inserted  in  the  panels,  the  heavy 
carved  work  of  which  served  as  frames ;  while  the  drawing- 
room  was  adorned  with  massive  velvet  curtains  and  cabinets  of 
the  time  of  Louis  XIY.  The  foundations  and  basement  story 
were  built  from  the  remains  of  the  previous  castle.  The  flat 
roofs  were  covered  with  no  less  than  130  tons  of  lead. 

The  ancient  glories  of  Nottingham  castle  had  waned  long 
before  it  came  to  its  untimely  end.  The  mansion  had  been 
divided  into  two  dwellings^  and  had  been  occupied  for  some 
years  by  private  families.  The  mob  of  Nottingham  has 
always  been  rude  and  combustible,  and  in  the  riots  that 
preceded  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  it  perpetuated 
its  worst  traditions.  On  the  8th  of  October,  1831,  violence 
began;  on  the  10th,  the  mob  devastated  Golwick  Hall;  and 
then,  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  on  the  House  of  Correction, 
they  raised  the  cry — '  to  the  Castle ! '  On  the  way  the  street-lights 
were  extinguished ;  the  castle  entrances  were  forced ;  at  seven 
o'clock  the  building  was  in  flames ;  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock 
the  conflagration  had  reached  its  height ;  and  by  morning,  the 
whole  was — what  it  is  to-day — a  roofless  shell,  rent  with  huge 
flssures,  and  retaining  few  of  the  mutilated  relics  of  past 
enrichment.  '  I  once  paid  a  shilling,'  said  an  old  lady,  '  to  get  a 

*  peep  into  Nottingham  Castle  ;  now  we  can  see  quite  through  it 

*  for  nothing.'  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  had  his  revenge  for  the 
outrage.  The  ratepayers  were  mulcted  in  the  cost  of  the 
building  to  the  amount  of  some  £20,000,  and  the  smoked  and 
desolate  ruins  remain  unrestored,  a  memento  of  violence  that 
had  its  own  punishment. 

But  while  thus  sketching  the  history  of  the  three  castles  of 
Nottingham,  we  have  almost  forgotten  the  point  from  which  we 
started,  and  must  retrace  our  steps. 

As  has  been  already  hinted,  the  castle  was  not  the  only  mili- 
tary defence  of  Nottingham.  From  the  outer  lines  of  the 
Norman  fortress  a  wall  ran  northward  towards  the  western 
extremity  of  the  present  market-place ;  it  then  swept  round  the 
north  and  east    of   the  town,  through  fields,  orchards,  and 
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by  its  predecessor.  A  double  staircase  conducted  to  the  grand 
entrance,  and  over  the  door  was  an  equestrian  statue  of  the 
founder,  carved,  it  was  said  at  the  time,  from  a  single  block  of 
stone  brought  from  Donnington,  in  Leicestershire ;  but  it  was 
subsequently  ascertained  to  have  been  cramped  together  with 
iron.  The  staircase  was  a  fine  specimen  of  English  oak  and  of 
stone  work,  and  the  rooms  were  of  noble  dimensions.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century  the  dining  room,  and 
the  suite  of  apartments  adjoining,  contained  some  good  family 
pictures,  several  of  them  inserted  in  the  panels,  the  heavy 
carved  work  of  which  served  as  frames ;  while  the  drawing* 
room  was  adorned  with  massive  velvet  curtains  and  cabineU  of 
the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  The  foundations  and  basement  story 
were  built  from  the  remains  of  the  previous  castle.  The  flat 
roofs  were  covered  with  no  less  than  130  tons  of  lead. 

The  ancient  glories  of  Nottingham  castle  had  waned  long 
before  it  came  to  its  untimely  end.  The  mansion  had  been 
divided  into  two  dwellings,  and  had  been  occupied  for  some 
years  by  private  families.  The  mob  of  Nottingham  has 
always  been  rude  and  combustible,  and  in  the  riots  that 
preceded  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  it  perpetuated 
its  worst  traditions.  On  the  8th  of  October,  1831,  violence 
began;  on  the  10th,  the  mob  devastated  Colwick  Hall;  and 
then,  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  on  the  House  of  Correction, 
they  raised  the  cry — '  to  the  Castle  I '  On  the  way  the  street-lights 
were  extinguished ;  the  castle  entrances  were  forced ;  at  seven 
o'clock  the  building  was  in  flames ;  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock 
the  conflagration  had  reached  its  height ;  and  by  morning,  the 
whole  was — what  it  is  to-day — a  roofless  shell,  rent  with  huge 
fissures,  and  retaining  few  of  the  mutilated  relics  of  post 
enrichment.  '  I  once  paid  a  shilling,'  said  an  old  lady,  *  to  get  a 
'  peep  into  Nottingham  Castle ;  now  we  can  see  quite  through  it 
*  for  nothing.'  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  had  his  revenge  for  the 
outrage.  The  ratepayers  were  mulcted  in  the  cost  of  the 
building  to  the  amount  of  some  £20,000,  and  the  smoked  and 
desolate  ruins  remain  unrestored,  a  memento  of  violence  that 
had  its  own  punishment. 

But  while  thus  sketching  the  history  of  the  three  castles  of 
Nottingham,  we  have  almost  forgotten  the  point  from  which  we 
started,  and  must  retrace  our  steps. 

As  has  been  already  hinted,  the  castle  was  not  the  only  mili- 
tary defence  of  Nottingham.  From  the  outer  lines  of  the 
Norman  fortress  a  wall  ran  northward  towards  the  western 
extremity  of  the  present  market-plaoo ;  it  then  swept  round  the 
north  and  east    of   the  town,  through  fields,  orohards,  and 
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gardens,  and  ultimately  rejoined  the  castle  near  what  is  now 
known  as  Brewhouse  Yard.  The  wall  was  pierced  with  many 
gates.  The  first  was  not  far  to  the  north  of  the  castle  itself. 
It  appears  that,  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  Henry  III.  sent  a  peremptory  demand  to 
the  '  bailifiPs  and  burgesses'  of  Nottingham,  that  they  should 
make  a  postern  in  the  wall  at  this  spot,  of  such  breadth  and 
heignt  that  two  horsemen  could  ride  through  abreast  with 
their  lances  on  their  shoulders.  'From  this  postern,'  says 
Deering,  'a  bridge  went  over  the  town  ditch,  which  place, 
'  though  now  filled  up,  as  well  as  the  whole  ditch  between 
'  this  and  Chappell-bar,  bears  to  this  day  th«  name  of  Boston- 
'  bridge,  a  corruption  of  Postern-bridge.  The  ditch  itself  is  now 
'  converted  into  kitchen  ^^dens,  and  is  called  at  this  time 
<  Butt-dyke,  from  some  neighbouring  butts  where  the  townsmen 
'  used  to  exercise  themselves  in  shooting  at  a  mark  with  bows 
*  and  arrows.' 

The  next  gate  was  Chapel-bar,  a  cumbrous  pile  with  two 
massive  round  towers,  between  which  was  an  arched  entrance 
wide  enough  to  admit  one  vehicle  at  a  time,  besides  foot 
passengers.  Each  of  these  towers  contained  an  arched  room  of 
a  pentagonal  shape,  one  being  the  guard-room,  and  having 
a  door  that  opened  under  the  middle  of  the  gateway ;  the  other 
room  '  was  a  chapel  for  the  convenience  of  the  guard.'  Hence 
the  name  of  the  gate  was  the  Chapel-bar.  It  was  preserved 
till  the  year  1743,  though  its  military  and  ecclesiastical  glory 
had  long  before  waned,  for  it  had  been  used  as  a  hen  house, 
and  wash-tubs,  coppers,  and  other  utensils,  occupied  the  spot 
where  of  yore  the  sentinel  had  flashed  his  tinsel  splendours 
before  the  eyes  of  wondering  village  maidens,  and  where  the 
priest  had  turned  the  wafer  into  the  real  presence.  Nature,  how- 
ever, seems  to  have  spread  her  kindly  mantle  over  the  decaying 
beauties  of  this  military  fastness.  At  least  so  one  historian 
assures  us  in  words  which  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  our 
readers  not  to  quote. 

'  On  the  top  of  this  gate  at  the  east  end,  exactly  in  the  middle,  did 
grow  one  of  the  greater  sort  of  maples,  vulgarly  called  a  sycamore 
tree,  part  of  the  branches  of  which  covered  an  arbour  where  six 
people  might  conveniently  regale  themselves.  Tlie  north  half  of  this 
top  was  very  neatly  disposed  into  beds  of  various  figures,  aod  turned 
into  a  pleasant  gaixlen,  where  besides  many  different  kinds  of  flowers, 
a  beautiful  variety  of  tulips  has  formerly  from  on  high  chaUenged 
all  the  gardens  in  Nottingham.  Had  the  other  half,  which  was  in 
different  hands  and  did    lie   uncultivated,   been   arranged  in  like 
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manner,  both  would  have  made  a  garden  of  a  considerable  extent^  and 
given  a  pretty  lively  idea  of  the  J^by Ionian  hanging  garden&' 

It  is  possible  that  some  of  our  classical  readers  may  haye 
been  hitherto  unaware  how  closely  an  English  borough  has 
vied  with  what  had  been  thought  the  unrivalled  magnificence 
of  Oriental  luxury ! 

Another  entrance  to  the  town  was  from  the  south  by  the 

*  Hollow-stone/  This  was  a  narrow  passage  cut  through  the 
rock,  and  was  defended  by  a  strong  portcuUis.  Near  at  hand 
was  another  cayity  in  the  hill  side,  large  enough  to  hold  some 
twenty  men,  and  fitted  with  a  fire-place  and  benches,  and  having 
a  staircase  leading  to  the  top.  This  was  the  guard-house. 
Another  entrance  was  at  Bridlesraith-gate ;  on  the  east  side 
was  the  gate-house  where  the  guard  lived  ;  on  the  west  was  a 
house  formerly  known  as  Vout  Hall,  which  derived  its  name 
from  the  spacious  vaults  which  were  beneath,  in  one  of  which 
we  learn  that  *the  Dissenters  privately  met  for  the  exercise 

*  of  their  religion'  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

Thus,  nestling  beneath  the  citadel  on  the  heights,  and  girdled 
by  walls  and  military  gates,  the  ancient  town  of  Nottingham 
lived  on  from  age  to  age.  But  its  appearance  then  was  widely 
different  from  what  it  is  to-day.  Its  houses,  even  to  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.,  were  generally  of  timber  and  plaster.     *  The 

*  greatest  part  of  our  building,'  wrote  Holingshed  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  '  in  the  cities  and  good  towns  of  England,  consists 

*  only  of  timber,  for  as  yet  few  of  the  houses  of  the  commonalty 

*  (except  here  and  there  in  the  West  county  towns)  are  made 

*  of  stone.'  The  abundance  of  oak  in  the  forest  of  Sherwood 
led  to  such  lavish  use.  of  it  in  the  erection  of  the  houses  at 
Nottingham  that  the  walls  were  not  many  inches  from  stud  to 
stud,  that  the  first  floor  was  sometimes  made  of  *  solid  summer 

*  trees,  squared  and  closely  joined  together,'  while  the  steps  of 
their  staircases  were  made,  not  of  boards  fitted  together,  but  of 
solid  blocks  of  timber.  Probably  the  oldest  brick  building  in 
Nottinj^ham  was  the  Green  Dragon  in  the  Long  Row,  the  date 
of  which  was  1615  ;  but  the  number  of  siinilar  structures 
rapidly  increased  during  and  after  the  Civil  War.  The  tiling 
of  houses  is,  of  course,  a  comparatively  modern  innovation. 
Some  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  there  was  not  a  tiled 
house  in  Nottingham,  the  first — the  Unicom  Inn  in  the  Long 
Row — being  built  in  1503,  the  rest  being  covered  with  straw^ 
sedge,  or  reeds.  The  floors  also  were,  in  general,  made  of 
plaster. 

A  century  ago  Nottingham  was  but  the  child  of  what  is 
to  day  a  stalwart   manhood.     Deering  has  described  it ;    but 
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*  could  the  worthy  doctor/  says  another  writer,  *  rise  from  the 
*'  graveyard  of  St.  Peter's,  with  his  flowing  surtout,  his  pow- 
'  dered  wig,  three-cornered  hat,  high-heeled  shoes,  and  silver 
'  buckles,  and  be  placed  in  the  meadows,  his  surprise  now  would 
'  be,  that  so  fine  a  view  should  have  been  so  wofuUy  damaged^' 
The  population  of  the  town  did  not  then  exceed  11,000 ;  now 
it  is  more  than  120,000.  K  in  those  days  the  visitor  had  desired 
to  perambulate  the  town,  he  could  have  done  so  in  half  an  hour. 
'  He  starts  from  the  Castle.  Standard-hill  is  an  open  field,  and 
'  he  does  not  find  a  house  till  he  arrives  at  the  corner  of  St. 
'  James's-street.  He  passes  along  the  outside  streets — Mount- 
'  street.  Chapel- bar,  the  foot  of  Tollhouse-hill,  Upper  Parlia- 
'  ment-street,  Milton-street,  Lower  Parliament-street,'  and  on 
by  Carter-gate,  Fisher-gate,  Narrow-marsh,  GVeyfriars-gate, 
and  Walnut  Tree-lane,  and  lo,  he  is  again  at  the  Castle ;  the 
town  has  been  compassed  in  a  walk  of  less  than  two  miles. 

Though  Nottingham  was  not  then  so  large  as  now,  neither  was 
it  so  pleasant.  Some  of  its  main  entrances  were  ankle-deep  in 
mud.  Tan-yards  sent  forth  their  fragrance  on  many  a  gale. 
The  County  Hall  was  like  a  ruined  barn.  Bridlesmith-gate 
rang  with  the  noise  of  innumerable  anvils.  Paved  streets  and 
water  courses  were  unknown,  and  offal  of  every  kind  was  flung 
into  the  streets,  the  liquids  of  which  percolated  away  as  they 
could,  and  sent  their   infectious  miasma  into  many  a   house. 

*  The  traveller  from  Derby  entered  the  borough  between  two 
'  steep  precipices,  and,  were  the  wind  northerly,  he  was  almost 
^  instantly  suffocated  with  the  smoke  from  a  hive  of  huts  hard 
'  by,  composed  of  foul  and  inodorous  substances.  The  fragrant 
'  odour  from  the  premises  of  fell-mongers,  curriers,  and  tanners 
'  were  dispersed  over  the  town ;    the  market-place  was  only 

*  partly  paved,  and  woe  to  the  woman  who  went  a-marketing  on 

*  a  rainy  day  ;  St.  Peter's  Church  was  bounded  by  a  bog 
'  through  which  people  threaded  a  perilous  path  during  the  day 
'  on  a  plank  with  a  handrail,  and  into  which  they  not  unfre- 
'  quently  fell  on  those  nights  unblessed  by  a  moon  ;  St.  Peter's 
'  Churchyard  was  a  swamp ;  and  from  Lister-gate  to  the  Leen 
'  was  a  journey  fraught  with  exceeding  danger,  and  not  to  be 
'  enterea  upon  without  prolonged  and  serious  consideration.' 

Tet  the  Nottingham  of  a  centurv  ago  had  some  pleasant 
characteristics  which  it  has  lost,  "f  he  houses  were  then  de- 
tached, and  surrounded  by  pleasure  grounds,  orchards,  and 
paddocks.  The  outlets  from  the  Market-place  to  Parliament- 
street  were  storegrounds  and  gardens.  There  was  a  grass  field 
in  Pilcher-gate.  Cattle  browsed  and  crops  grew  where  now  are 
the  South-  parade.  Wheeler-gate,  and  St.  Peter's*square.     Coal- 
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pit-lane,  where  Thomas  Miller  resided,  had  its  cherry  orchards, 
the  names  of  which  still  linger  in  those  localities.  A  row  of 
seven  goodly  elms  stood  on  the  south  side  of  the  Market-place. 
Trees  shaded  the  west  side  of  Stoney-street ;  and  where  now  the 
Leen  meanders  along  its  dismal  course,  rows  of  willows  drooped 
over  its  then  crystal  waters.  But  thus  has  it  been  all  the  world 
over :  good  and  ill  are  ever  blended ;  the  bright  and  the  beauti- 
ful wane  and  die,  and  from  the  ashes  of  the  dead  new  forms  of 
life  arise,  making  even  the  wilderness  to  blossom  as  the  rose. 

The  situation  of  Nottingham  is  excellent,  both  for  appearance 
and  healthfulness.  In  the  centre  of  England,  almost  sur- 
rounded by  rich  arable  and  pasture  lands,  it  climbs  over  a  ridge 
of  rock  too  porous  and  perishable  indeed  for  building  purposes, 
but  singularly  free  from  moisture.  The  elevation  of  the  hills, 
which  rise  nearly  200  feet  in  about  a  mile,  and  fall  directly 
towards  the  river  Leen  on  the  south  and  to  the  Beck  on  the  east, 
gives  every  facility  for  drainage.  Near  at  hand,  moreover,  are 
clayfields  which  provide  abundant  material  of  admirable  quality 
for  building.  Hence  has  arisen  an  old  local  proverb  that  points 
to  the  spot  whence  these  bricks  are  brought,  and  says  that 
'  Nottingham  used  to  stand  on  Mapperley  Plains.' 

Approaching  from  the  south  the  scene  is  picturesque.  The 
rocky  ridge,  on  the  slope  and  at  the  foot  of  which  the  town  is 
spread,  breaks  here  and  there  into  abrupt  declivities ;  while  in 
its  centre  is  a  hollow  basin,  flanked  by  the  precipitous  Castle- 
heights  on  the  left,  and  the  rocks  of  Sneinton  and  the  wood- 
clad  hills  of  Col  wick  and  Mapperley  on  the  right.  In  the 
middle  of  the  town,  and  seventy  feet  above  the  meadows,  stands 
the  Church  of  St.  Mary,  and  here  it  has  stood  since  the  fifteenth 
century,  on  the  foundations  of  one  even  far  more  ancient.  To 
the  west  is  the  park — a  park  almost  without  a  tree,  crested  with 
semi-circular  terraces  of  elegant  villas  rising  one  above  another, 
and  bordered  by  hundreds  of  gardens  rich,  in  their  season,  with 
fruits  and  flowers.  Such  is  the  spot  where  for  many  a  century 
the  ancient  borough  of  Nottingham  has  lifted  its  bold  outlines 
on  the  hills,  and  has  spread  its  homes  out  to  the  south. 

In  the  heart  of  the  town  is  the  Market-place.  This  has  long 
been  one  of  its  chief  glories.  In  this  respect  no  English  town 
can  compare  with  it.  Its  area  is  five  acres  and  a  half.  Till 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  it  was  intersected  by  a 
wall,  breast  high,  supposed  to  have  been  built  when  there  were 
two  boroughs  and  two  populations — ^the  English  occupying  the 
northern  half,  the  Normans  the  southern.  At  a  later  period, 
when  these  distinctions  of  nationality  became  efiaced,  the 
market  was  used  by  anybody,  according  to  the  mere  convenience 
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of  trade.  On  tlie  north,  by  the  Long  Row,  near  where  the 
Halt  Cross  then  stood,  was  the  great  market  for  com  and  malt, 
and  to  the  east  were  the  old  and  new  'shambles/  On  the 
south-west  and  west  were  the  beast  and  horse  markets,  not  payed, 
and  therefore  named  '  The  Sands ';  and  to  the  east  of  these  was 
a  spot  for  the  sale  of  all  kinds  of  sawn  wood  and  timber. 
Over  the  old  shambles  were  rooms  whence  the  whole  area  could 
be  surveyed,  where  the  fairs  were  proclaimed,  where  the  mayor 
and  other  municipal  officers  used  to  meet  to  walk  the  Saturday 
market,  and  where  the  steward  or  his  deputy  sat  on  market  days 
for  those  who  wished  to  see  him  on  legal  business.  Two  crosses 
long  adorned  the  Market-place.  The  one  was  ten  steps  high,  with 
a  pillar  in  the  middle,  and  was  called  the  Malt  Cross ;  here  all 
declarations  of  war  were  read,  and  other  public  announcements 
officially  made ;  the  other,  the  Butter  Cross,  stood  at  the  east 
end  of  the  market,  and,  with  its  large  tiled  roof  supported 
on  six  pillars,  coyered  four  rows  of  seats  ranged  one  above 
another. 

In  the  Market-place  it  was  long  the  practice  to  indulge  in  what 
were  called  the  sports  of  the  time.  Before  a  butcher  could 
slaughter  a  bull  it  was  required  that  he  should  bait  him.  For 
this  purpose  a  ring  was  fixed  in  the  ground,  and  the  wife  of  the 
mayor  for  the  time  being  had  to  supply  the  rope.  To  reimburse 
her  for  so  heavy  an  outlay  she  was  authorised  to  claim  a  shilling 
from  each  person  who  took  up  his  freedom  of  the  town. 

The  names  of  many  of  the  streets  of  Nottingham  are  signi- 
ficant of  their  position  or  history.  Some  are  derived  from  their 
situation — as  the  'High,'  the  '  Low,'  and  the '  Middle  Pavements.' 
A  local  writer  made,  some  time  ago,  an  accidental  but  amusing 
play  upon  this  name.  A  person,  he  said,  was  accused  of  theft, 
and  an  attempt  was  made  to  take  him  into  custody.  He  escaped, 
however,  from  his  pursuers,  crossed  the  Market-place,  ran  down 
Wheeler-gate,  and  then  'took  up'  the  Pavement  and  dis* 
appeared ! 

oome  streets  are  indicated  by  their  shape  and  size,  as  the 
Long-row,  Short-street,  and  Narrow-marsh ;  others  by  their 
connection  with  churches,  chapels,  or  the  castle  ;  and  odiers  by 
particular  classes  of  people  who  have  resided  in  them — as  Jew- 
lane,  where  formerly  there  was  a  synagogue.  Some  bear  the  names 
of  the  trades  that  flourished  there,  and  hence  wo  have  Bridle- 
smith-gate  and  Oridlesmith-gate.  The  former  was  occupied  by 
a  great  number  of  smiths  who  made  bits,  snaffles,  and  other 
articles  for  bridlnfl,  of  which,  and  of  other  kinds  of  iron-work 
there  was  *  %\u^  store  in  this  street,  and  other  parts  of  the  town, 
'  as  serve  to  f  umiJih  not  only  the  county  of  Nottingham  but 
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*  divers  other  bordering  shires.  The  reason  of  which  number,  I 
'  suppose,  is  the  great  plenty  of  coals  got,  and  the  great  plenty 
'  of  iron  made  in  these  parts/  The  same  writer  considers 
Gridlesmith  to  be  another  name  for  Oirdlesmith,  it  being  the 
dialect  of  some  districts  of  Derbyshire  and  Staffordshire  to  call  a 
girdle  a  gridlc,  and  '  in  this  street  such  lived  who  made  buckles, 
'  hooks,  and  other  matters  for  girdles/ 

The  public  buildings  of  Nottingham  are  respectable,  but  there 
are  none  of  extraordinary  merit  or  interest.  The  Exchange 
occupies  the  east  end  of  the  market  place,  and  has  a  frontage  of 
130  feet.  It  is  a  modem  erection.  The  Guildhall  has  only 
age,  and  not  much  of  that,  to  recommend  it.  Under  it  there  was 
long  a  prison  for  debtors  and  for  felons;  and  John  Howard 
mentions  some  fearful  incidents  connected  with  its  annals.  The 
Shire  Hall  also  has  a  prison  attached  to  it,  supposed  to  have  been 
founded  in  the  reign  of  Alfred.  The  original  hall  was  a  quaint 
little  stone  building  that  seems  to  have  been  kept  in  somewhat 
ill  repair.  For  it  is  said  that  in  the  reign  of  Ueorge  I.,  while 
Judge  Powis  was  delivering  his  charge  to  the  grand  jurv,  a 
beam  gave  way  ;  upon  which  the  whole  assembly  fled.  '  Will 
'  no  one,'  exclaimed  the  retreating  sheriff,  '  take  care  of  the 
'  judge  P '  His  Majesty's  representative  managed  at  length  to 
reach  the  door ;  but  though  old  and  lame,  he  had  vigour  enough 
left  to  pause  at  the  nearest  place  of  safety,  and  then  and  there 
to  levy  a  fine  of  £2000  upon  the  town  for  not  keeping  the 
Assize  Court  in  proper  repair — a  fine  which  had  to  be  paid. 

The  House  of  Correction,  which  is  used  as  a  town  gaol,  stands 
in  St.  John  Street,  on  the  site  of  a  convent  formerly  occupied  by 
hospitallers  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  Besides  the  GenenJ 
Hospital — a  handsome  pile,  nobly  situated  on  Standard  Hill — 
and  other  benevolent  institutions  in  the  town,  there  are  several 
modem  structures,  including  the  School  of  Art,  the  Grammar 
School,  and  the  Congregational  Institute,  all  of  which  have 
recently  been  erected. 

One  peculiarity  of  Nottingham,  which  long  and  powerfully 
affected  its  development  as  a  town,  and  the  efiects  of  which 
remain,  are  its  burgess  lands.  The  borough  was  environed  with 
a  wide  belt  of  common,  affording  a  promenade  ten  miles  in 
length,  on  which  no  building  could  be  erected.  This  arrange- 
ment was  not  an  inconvenience  when  the  town  was  small ; 
but  as  population  increased  it  served  to  draw  a  close  and  unex* 
pending  belt  around  the  town,  or  rather  between  the  town  and 
its  own  suburbs,  and  it  raised  the  price  of  land  so  high  that 
factories  and  houses  had  to  be  built  beyond  the  common  lands, 
sometimes  at  a  considerable  distance.     At  length   the  question 
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came  to  be  considered  whether  the  claims  of  those  holding  these 
rights  could  not  be  equitably  adjusted,  and  the  town  at  large 
be  benefited. 

But  this  startling  proposition  encountered  the  fiercest  resistance. 
So  recently  as  1825,  at  the  election  of  two  councilmen,  it  was 
declared  of  the  candidates  that  'they  were  all — or  said  they 
*  were  all — enemies  to  an  enclosure.'  *  And  if  such  an  idea/ 
exclaimed  one  valiant  orator,  '  should  ever  come  forth  into 
'  being,  he  would  at  once  grapple  with  it,  and  never  leave  hold 
'  till  he  had  strangled  the  unsightly  monster.'  '  The  question/ 
he  added,  *  of  an  enclosure,  had  retrograded  a  century  by  that 
'  morning's  exposure.'  A  fifth  part  of  a  century,  however,  had 
scarcely  elapsed  when,  on  the  30th  of  June,  1845,  the  burgess 
lands  were,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  ordered  to  be  enclosed.  Since 
that  time  the  Recreation  Grounds,  the  Race-course,  the  Queen's 
walk,  the  Arboretum,  and  the  cemeteries  have  been  formed  and 
devoted  to  public  use ;  vast  factories,  innumerable  dwellings,  and 
spacious  streets  occupy  the  places  where  once  were  sandy  wastes 
and  fields  which  never  could  have  been  green  ;  and  tlie  oldest 
inhabitant  may  wander  over  spots  which  in  his  esteem  may 
have  lost  their  glory,  and  may  smg  with  William  Howitt : — 

'  All  gone  !  all  gone  ! 

IVe  seen  when  all  this  ground 
Stood  thick  with  primroses  in  spring 

And  blue  bells  nodding  round. 
I've  seen Well,  what's  the  use  of  talking 

Of  flowers  that  once  were  blowing : 
We've  here  no  bells  but  that  which  tells 

You  when  the  train's  a-going.' 

The  Park,  too,  as  it  is  called,  is  also  being  gradually  encroached 
upon  by  the  builder.  For  many  years  this  wide  area  of  some 
130  acres  was  *  one  of  the  chief  lungs  of  the  lace  metropolis,' 
and  in  times  of  yore  herds  of  deer  had  been  wont  to  stray  hither 
from  the  depths  of  the  adjoining  forest.  Only  a  few  of  the 
trees  with  which  the  park  was  once  adorned  remains.  Indeed, 
Mrs.  Hutchinson  mentions  that,  in  her  day  there  was  but  one 
tree,  and  that  was  at  the  foot  of  the  castle  rock ;  and  this,  aa 
tradition  stated,  had  been  planted  by  '  crook'd  back'd  Richard,' 
and  she  adds  that  the  tree,  like  its  planter,  '  had  not  a  straight 
inch  in  its  whole* composition.' 

The  town  of  Nottingham  is  remarkable  for  its  caves.  The 
firm  sand-rock  on  which  most  of  it  is  built  can  easily  be  scooped 
out,  and  caverns  be  made  to  serve  for  dwellings  or  storehouses. 
The  visitor  on  entering  the  town  by  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
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way  can  see  houses  of  two  stories  in  height,  the  windows  of 
which  are  flush  with  the  precipitous  face  of  the  rocks.  In  all 
directions  caves  of  all  sorts  and  sizes  honeycomb  the  earth,  and 
passages  have  been  traced  which  conduct  for  considerable  dis- 
tances, many  of  which  are  of  very  early  date*  Dr.  Stukeley 
describes  excavations  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Leen  consisting 
of  a  church,  houses,  chambers,  dove-houses,  and  other  apart- 
ments, the  church,  it  is  said,  resembling  that  at  Bethlehem; 
and  Laird,  who  wrote  in  1820,  stated  that,  though  the  weather 
had  greatly  impaired  the  completeness  of  the  structure,  the 
church  and  altar,  and  even  some  vestiges  of  ancient  paintings, 
could  be  clearly  traced. 

In  the  re-erection  of  Castle- gate  Chapel,  in  1862,  it  was  found 
that  the  caverns  beneath  were  so  large  that  an  amount  of  material 
equal  to  the  whole  of  the  old  chapel  was  consumed  in  filling  in 
the  new  foundations.  Rock  cellars,  too,  are  common  in  all  parts 
of  the  town,  and  vary  in  depth  from  twenty  to  thirtv-six  feet^ 
These  cellars  are  used  for  all  sorts  of  purposes  by  tlie  towns- 
people, and  are  especially  valued  by  wine-merchants  and  brewers 
tor  storehouses.  Some  of  them  are  of  very  considerable  extent, 
are  regularly  arched,  and  are  supported  by  columns  with  carved 
capitab.  Others  have  been  employed  as  places  of  worship. 
From  early  times  some  were  used  for  malting,  a  process  which, 
in  this  cool  temperature,  could  be  carried  on  in  the  height  of 
summer  as  well  as  in  the  winter.  Many  of  these  subterranean 
malt-houses  were  in  existence  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  had 
it  not  been  for  the  facility  they  thus  afforded  for  production, 
this  town,  says  an  historian,  '  could  never  have  supplied  with 
'  malt  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  Staffordshire,  and  the  Peak  of 
'  Derbyshire,  which  used  to  be  done  by  carriers  and  hucksters, 
'  then  commonly  called  badgers,  of  whom  those  of  Cheshire  used 
'  to  make  a  double  return,  by  bringing  salt  from  the  withes 
'  and  carrying  back  malt.' 

The  staple  trades  of  Nottingham  are  hosiery^  and  lace.  The 
story  of  their  rise  and  progress  is  full  of  interest,  and  has 
lately  found  a  worthy  annalist  in  Mr.  Felkin.  lie  himself  entered 
the  stockinff-making  business  in  1808,  and  the  lace  trade 
in  1819,  and  in  each  of  them  he  has  taken  an  active  part  In 
writing  the  history  of  these  trades  he  has  had  to  study  accounts 
of  388  English  patents  in  hosiery  and  331  in  lace— 719  in  all, 
many  of  immense  length,  and  of  almost  interminable  prolixity, 
the  mere  notices  of  which,  issued  from  the  Patent  Oflice,  fill  a 
volume  of  more  than  a  thousand  pages.  But  though,  as  31  r. 
Felkin  remarks,  such  mechanical  descriptions  are  not  favourable 
to  elegance  of  composition,  he  has  produced  an  interesting  and 
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also  an  admirably  illustrated  volume,  of  ^^reat  value,  giving  a  sue* 
cinct  and  comprehensive  estimate  of  this  wide  theme,  throwing 
any  previous  attempts  entirely  into  the  shade,  and  leaving  little 
for  any  other  pen  or  pencil  to  achieve. 

One  peculiarity  of  these  trades  is  that,  with  the  exception  of 
two  principal  names,  Lee  and  Strutt,  every  one  of  the  English 
inventors  described  was  a  working  handicraftsman.  The  con- 
nection of  Lee  with  the  origin  of  the  stocking  frame  is  well 
known  ;  though  there  is  diversity  in  the  form  in  which  the  story 
is  told.  It  is  commonly  said  that  the  invention  arose  from  the 
ingenuity  of  disappointed  love.  The  curate  of  Galverton,  in  Not* 
tinghamshire,  in  pajdng  his  addresses  to  a  young  lady,  observed, 
to  his  sorrow,  that  she  seemed  more  interested  in  her  knitting 
than  in  himself.  A  hatred  of  his  mechanical  rival  made  him 
resolve,  if  possible,  to  supersede  the  favourite  employment  of  the 
indifierent  maiden.  He  gave  up  his  curacy,  devoted  himself  to 
the  gratification  of  his  new  passion,  and  gazed  into  bright  visions 
of  future  wealth  in  which — ^his  scheme  successful — he  could  be 
happy  without  her  love.  Other  versions  are  given  of  this 
incident ;  but  it  is  beyond  all  reasonable  dispute  that  William 
Lee  was  the  inventor,  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
of  the  stocking  frame^a  work,  as  it  has  been  well  said,  not  of 

*  mere  accident,  but  of  talent  and  genius.' 

Mr.  Felkin  traces  with  much  care  the  gradual  development  of 
lace  production.  Dr.  Johnson  had  defin^  net- work  to  be  '  any- 
'  thing  reticulated  and  decussated  at  equal  distances  with  inter- 

*  stices  between  the  intersections ;'  in  the  making  of  lace  the 
same  forms  have  to  be  produced  as  in  netting.     *  The  needle  or 

*  shuttle,  upon  or  in  which  the  net-maker  placed  his  supply  of 

*  corded  string  or  line,  was  passed  just  as  it  ever  has  been, 
'  through  the  loop  he  had  opened,  and  the  thread  was  tied  into 
'  a  firm  knot,  incapable  of  slipping,  at  the  exactly  measured  dis- 
'  tance  from  the  last-formed  one.'  At  a  later  period  we  find 
what  is  called  *  cut- work,  because  the  larger  interstices  were  cut 

*  out  with  scissors  from  the  muslin,  and  uie  edges  secured  with 
'  the  darning-needle  or  crochet^stitch.'  These  and  other  kinds  of 
needle-work  lace  had  reached  a  high  degi'ee  of  excellence  in 
most  European  countries  when,  about  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  the  art  of  making  pillow  lace  was  invented 
by  Barbara  Uttmann,  of  Saxony.  This  process  is  thus 
described : — 

'  A  number  of  threads  are  attached  to  a  round  piUow,  each  hang- 
ing down  in  front  of  the  cushion,  and  being  attached  to  a  bobbin 
supplying  it  with  thread,  and  serving  for  a  weight.  Each  pair  of 
adjacent  threads  is  then  twisted  three  half  turns,  by  throwing  the 
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bobbiiu  over  each  other.  The  twisted  threads  are  then  sereraUjr 
separated,  and  crossed  over  pins  stuck  into  the  face  of  the  coshion,  in 
a  row.  The  like  twist  is  then  made  by  every  piece  of  adjacent  threads 
not  before  twisted,  whence  the  threads  become  united  sideways  in 
meshes  or  loops*  Lastly,  by  repeating  the  separation  and  twisting, 
and  proceeding  onwards,  the  plain  net  £Bibric  is  made  of  any  required 
length.' 

Such  was  the  rise  of  hand-made  laoe.  Conceming  it  Mr. 
Felkin  makes  a  remark  which  will  be  reoeived  with  more  or  Ia« 
cordiality,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  reader.  With  the 
increasing  demand,  he  says,  for  this  kind  of 


*  Special  search  has  been  carried  on  for  old  hand-made  lace  of  every 
kind.  Thus  a  curious  practice  has  arisen  latterly.  It  had  been  the 
custom  in  some  places  on  the  coasts  and  in  the  islands  of  the  Medi- 
terranean in  past  ages  for  the  rich  bridal  robes  and  lace  veils  never  to 
be  re-worn  until  the  corpse  of  her  who  once  before  was  adorned  by 
them  was  re-clothed  in  them  preparatory  to  her  interment.  Vaults 
have  been  rifled,  and  these  precious,  and  often  magnifioent,  articles,  so 
eagerly  sought  after  in  the  markets  of  Brussels,  Paris,  and  London, 
have  been  brought  into  the  hands  of  dealers,  who  know  how  to 
appreciate  their  worth,  and,  through  them,  add  for  ages  to  the  charms 
of  living  beauty.' 

The  attempts  to  imitate  these  costly  hand*made  articles  by 
means  of  machinery  have  been  so  successful  that  nearly  every 
known  mesh,  and  many  of  the  most  tasteful  and  intricate  designs 
can  now  be  mechanically  produced.  Exactly  a  century  ago 
three  men  in  London,  and  Hammond,  Lindley,  Holmes,  and 
Froet,  in  Nottingham,  were  engaged  in  efforts  to  make  laoe*net 
upon  the  stocking-frame.  Their  labours  were  at  length  rewarded 
by  their  being  able  to  make  looped  articles  of  perfect  regularity, 
and  they  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  machine- 
wrought  laoe  manufacture.  It  was  reserved  for  a  later  period 
to  witness  the  production  by  machinery  of  a  net  composed  of 
twisted  meshes  uke  that  from  the  pillow. 

Many  of  the  machines  by  which  lace  making  was  carried  on 
were  invented  by  Nottingham  workmen  who  employed  their 
leisure  hours  at  the  fancy  stocking  frame,  forming  meshes  by 
hand,  and  feeling  their  way  to  many  an  ingenious  discovery 
aa  to  how  these  products  might  be  made  mechanically.    In  a 

{mblic-house,  in  uie  year  1768,  Hammond,  noticing  the  broad 
ace  border  of  hit  wife's  cap,  conceived  a  plan  for  imitating 
the  fabric.  He  borrowed  some  silk,  went  to  work  upon  hit 
frame  at  hit  home  in  the  Rookery,  and  produced  a  net, 
which,  with'  his  wife's  aasistance,  was  mode  into  caps  having 
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sbmewliat  tbe  appearance  of  lace ;  this  he  named  Valenciennes, 
and  the  material  sold  freely.  It  is  also  to  Flint,  a  Nottingham 
journeyman  stocking-maker,  that  the  invention  of  machinery 
for  making  point  lace  is  attributed;  his  necessities,  howeyer, 
were  so  urgent  that  he  was  obliged  to  sell  his  discovery  to  a 
neighbour-— one  Thomas  Taylor — ^for  £20,  and  he  eventually 
ended  his  days  in  the  poor-house.  Others  modified  and  per- 
fected these  machines,  so  that  in  1810  there  were  at  least  from 
1,500  to  1,800  of  them  in  the  town,  many  of  them  thirty  inches 
in  width,  and  giving  employment  on  the  spot  to  15,000  men, 
women,  and  children.  There  were  also  tens  of  thousands  of 
machines  in  the  neighbouring  counties.  'Incredible  sums  of 
money,'  it  has  been  said,  '  have  been  expended,  valuable  lives 
'  sacrificed  by  intense  study,  a  great  number  of  patents  taken 
'  out,  and  nearly  as  many  differently  constructed  machines  built 
'  for  the  production  of  plain  ana  ornamental  lace  of  every 
'  description.  In  none  of  the  textile  fabrics  have  there  been  so 
'  many  combinations  of  machinery  used  to  effect  the  purpose  as 
'  in  the  making  of  lace.' 

Many  other  discoveries  rewarded  the  toils  and  the  genius 
of  Nottingham  workmen  and  mechanists,  and  many  an  interest- 
ing story  is  told  of  the  conflicts,  the  trials,  and  the  triumphs  of 
rival  inventors,  who  eagerly  competed  with  each  other,  whose 
rights  were  in  their  turn  infringed,  and  who  had  to  fight  their 
battles  at  one  and  the  same  time  in  the  courts  of  law  and  in  the 
arena  of  science  and  art.    The  trade  itself,  too,  had  its  ebbings 
and  fiowings  of  prosperity  in  Nottingham  as  well  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  land ;  sometimes  raising  manufacturers  and  workmen  into 
affluence,  and  anon  depressing  them  into  poverty  and  discontent. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  there  was  a  revival  of 
that  form  of  intimidation  oy  workpeople  over  masters  which  was 
called  Luddism.  This  name  arose  from  the  act  of  a  Leicestershire 
lad  named  Ludd  or  Ludham,  who,  when  desired  by  his  father,  a 
stocking  maker,  to  '  square  his  needles ' — that  is,  to  place  them 
in  a  perfectly  straight  line  in  front  of  his  machine — took  his 
hammer  and  beat  them  into  heaps.    At  one  time  the  destitution 
of  the  people  became  so  great  that  more  than  15,000  persons,  or 
nearly  half  of  the  then  population  of  Nottingham,  were  in 
receipt  of  parish   aUowance.     The  people  believed  that   the 
masters  were  oppressing  them,  and  vengeance  was  vowed.    By 
methods  of  unexampled  secrecy  bands  of  men,  few  perhaps  in 
number,   but  almost  ubiquitous  in  their  activity,  passed  from 
point  to  point,  and  destroyed  the  machines  of  the  manufacturers, 
in  various  parts  of  the  town  and  country.     Nearly  2,000  horse 
and  foot  soldiers  were  posted  to  protect  the  different  places,  but 
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the  outrages  were  scarcely  interrupted.    The  people  declared 
*  they  woidd  not  starve  while  there  was  plenty  in  the  land.* 

*  It  was  in  this  last  week  of  Noyember,  1811,'  says  Mr.  Fdkin, 
<that  the  writer  of  these  lines,  then  a  youth  of  scarcely  seveDteen, 
was  required  by  his  masters  to  get  into  his  saddle^  and  make  a  long 
round,  to  convey  the  information  that  if  their  frames,  of  which  they 
employed  about  3,000,  were  spared  from  the  destruction  with  whidi 
they  were  threatened,  one  shilling  per  dozen  advance  would  be  paid 
the  following  Saturday,  and  be  continued,  whether  others  paid  it  or 
notb  It  was  a  dreary  afternoon,  with  heavy  ndn  and  winter  aliset. 
He  rode  hard,  and  at  Basford,  Bulwell,  Eastwood,  Heanor,  Ilkeston^ 
Smalley,  Sawley,  Kegworth,  Gk>tham,  and  Haddington,  delivered  to 
their  head  fraroe>work  knitters  the  joyful  news  of  the  offered  advance. 
The  wintry  storm,  though  uncomfortable  enough  to  the  messenger, 
tended  greatly  to  tiie  success  of  his  message.  It  prevented  for  that 
night  the  marauding  parties  employing  themselves ;  these  frames  had 
been  undoubtedly  doomed,  for  an  example,  as  belonging  to  one  of  the 
most  influential  houses  in  the  trada  The  promise  made  was  fiuth- 
fiiUy  performed ;  not  one  of  their  frames  was  injured,  and  no  further 
fears  were  excited  as  to  the  danger  of  their  property. 

•The  author  served  for  a  whole  year  (at  this  time  of  alarm)  aa  a 
special  oouHtable,  and  though  so  young,  had  others^  at  first  civilians 
and  afterwards  foot  soldiers,  to  lead  eveiy  second  or  third  nighC 
In  the  latter  case  six  men  armed  with  muskets,  were  told  off,  and  at 
five  p.m.,  having  received  the  instructions  and  pass-word  from  the 
sitting  magistrate,  he  did  the  duty  of  pati*olling  with  them  in  the 
town  until  six  the  following  morning.  The  responsibility  was  new 
and  weighty,  and  not  altogether  unattended  with  danger,  the 
Luddites  being  armed ;  and  knowing  that  they  hazarded  their  own 
lives,  they  were  not  chary  of  the  lives  of  others.  Their  daring  and 
courage  were  shown  in  the  instance  of  one  who  entered  a  houae  alone 
in  Rutland-street,  Nottingham,  one  evening  ;  proceeded  upstairs,  and 
smashed  the  material  parts  of  a  frame  in  a  minute  or  two  ;  but  that 
short  time  was  sufficient  to  cause  an  alarm ;  constables  were  in  front 
of  the  house^  and  the  author  happened  to  be  on  duty  in  Park-street 
behind  it.  The  man  at  once  perceived  his  danger,  threw  himself  on 
the  roof ;  passing  along  others,  he  saw  in  the  dim  light  that  the  earth 
had  been  lately  turned  up  in  a  garden  below,  and  leaped  from  the 
eaves  of  a  three-story  house  upon  it.  The  frame-breaker  quietly 
passed  through  a  kitchen,  where  the  &mily  were  at  table,  and  escaped. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  shouts  of  a  sympathising  crowd  were  heard  at 
New  Badford,  half  a  mile  from  the  scene  of  the  adventure. 

*In  regard  to  the  object  had  in  view  by  the  Nottinghamshire 
frame-breakers,  opinions  at  the  time  and  since  have  much  varied. 
Probably  there  were  various  hopes  entertained  by  the  multitudes 
around,  who  sympathised  undoubtedly  with  the  movement,  though 
they  stood  aloof  from  penioual  efforts  to  promote  it.    The  broad  sub- 
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stratum  of  the  whole  of  this  wretched  heap  of  wrong-doing  was  un- 
doubtedly the  hunger  and  misery  into  which  the  large  portion  of  the 
50,000  frame-work  knitters  and  their  families  were  fallen,  and  from 
which  they  never  fully  emerged  for  the  following  forty  years.  During 
that  long  interval  the  average  of  the  framework-knitter's  clear  earn- 
ings, by  long  hours  of  labour,  did  not  exceed  six  shillings  a  week.' 

At  length  the  penalty  of  death  was  passed  against  those  who 
broke  a  stocking  or  lace  frame,  and  several  persons  having 
been  found  guilty  and  executed,  and  severe  sentences  inflicted 
upon  others,  Luddism  gradually  became  extinct.  But  about 
1,000  stocking  frames  and  80  lace  machines  had  been  destroyed 
during  this  burst  of  popular  frenzy. 

fiut  around  these  interesting  themes,  so  ably  and  exhaustively 
treated  by  Mr.  Felkin,  we  must  not  longer  linger.  We  vml 
simply  express  our  gratitude  to  the  accomplished  author  for  a 
work  which  is  the  summing  up  of  the  professional  labours  of  a 
life ;  and  which  will  be  perused  with  deep  interest  not  only 
by  the  mechanist  and  the  man  of  trade,  but  by  all  classes  of 
intelligent  readers. 

The  politics  of  Nottingham  are,  to  the  uninitiated,  inscrutable. 
That  a  town  confessedly  little  Conservative,  largely  Liberal, 
and  somewhat  Radical,  should  ever  and  anon  be  making  the  most 
stupendous  efibrts  to  return  Tories  to  Parliament,  is,  to  a 
stranger,  somewhat  of  a  mystery.  To  watch  the  soundest  of 
Tories  giving  his  vote  for  an  extreme  Radical,  and  to  see  the 
Radical  fired  with  a  passionate  desire,  which  he  is  ready  to 
enforce  by  any  amount  of  violence,  to  be  represented  by  the 
staunchest  advocate  of  the  doctrine  of  Ghurcn  and  King,  has, 
at  first,  almost  the  charm  of  a  new  sensation.  But  the  ex- 
planation is  not  dij£cult  to  find.  Suppose  in  a  constituency 
of  4,000  electors,  as  it  used  to  be,  that  the  Conservatives  form 
a  minority  of  only  1,000,  that  the  Radicals  are  another  1,000, 
and  the  Liberals  2,000 :  what  policy  shall  Toryism  adopt  that 
shall  ffive  it,  at  least,  a  chance  P  Foster  disaffection  between 
the  Liberals  and  the  Radicals,  and  then  Tories  and  Radicals 
can  unite  to  fight  the  Liberals.  It  is  just  so  in  Nottinghanf. 
A  long-standing  dissatisfaction  has  been  cherished  by  the 
party  of  'Independence,'  as  they  call  themselves,  towards  the 
powerful  and  moderate  Liberals ;  a  sentiment  which  the 
Conservatives  have  adopted  every  means  to  cherish.  The 
course  then  becomes  clear.  No  sooner  have  the  Liberals 
selected  their  two  candidates,  than  the  Tories  unite  with  the 
*  Independents,'  a  Conservative  and  an  '  Independent '  candi- 
date are  chosen,  the  Conservatives  vote  for  the  *  Independent  * 
candidate,  the  '  Independents  *  yote  for  the  Conseryativei  a  tole- 
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Table  equality  is  immediately  produced,  and  the  lesult  no  one 
can  confidently  predict.  On-lookers  may  be  amused,  honourable 
men  may  be  scandalized  at  the  tmprincipled  coalition  involved ; 
but  it  is  the  only  chance  the  Tories  have,  and  so  they  practise 
it.  This  is  the  explanation  of  the  fact  that  it  was  by  Tory 
votes  that  Feargus  O'Connor  was  returned  for  Nottingham. 
This  is  how  it  was  that  the  name  of  Mr.  Samuel  Morley  was 
brought  into  dishonouring  competition  with  that  of  a  person 
who  had  no  moral  or  political  qualification  for  member- 
ship. This  is  how  it  was  that  Mr.  Bernal  Osborne  allowed 
himself  to  be  used  for  dividing  Liberal  interests,  and  to  sit 
in  the  House  of  Commons  as  the  Conservative  member  for 
Nottingham.  Concerning  one,  whose  name  has  been  for  some 
years  publicly  connected  with  Nottingham  politics,  we  will 
only  say  that  his  end  was  a  fitting  close  to  the  amazing 
anomalies  of  his  life :  the  body — slain  by  fever  —lying  in 
state  in  the  ancestral  haUs,  20,000  spectators,  and  the  bailiffs 
at  the  doors ! 

The  large  increase  that  has  taken  place  in  the  population  of 
Nottingham  has  devolved  a  serious  responsibility  upon  all 
sections  of  the  Christian  Church  to  provide  adequate  accom- 
modation for  public  religious  instruction  and  worsnip.  It  is  to 
their  honour  that  this  obligation  has  been  largely  recognised. 
About  twenty  years  ago,  when  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Brooks  was 
appointed  to  the  vicarage  of  St.  Mary's,  several  new  Episcopal 
churches — St.  John's,  New  Radford,  Hyson  Green,  and  Car- 
rington — had  just  been  completed  or  consecrated.  During  the 
twenty  years  in  which  Mr.  Brooks  remained  in  Nottingham  he 
was  the  means  of  erecting  six  new  churches — St.  Matthew's,  St. 
Mark's,  St.  Luke's,  St.  Ann's,  All  Saints',  and  St.  Saviour's, 
also  a  Mission  House  on  Mapperley  Plains.  In  this  work  two 
or  three  Churchmen  were  conspicuous  for  their  liberality ;  and 
one  of  them,  Mr.  Windley,  built  All  Saints'  Church  and  its 
parsonage  and  provided  for  the  endowment  entirely  at  his 
own  expense.  'I  was  greatly  assisted,'  says  the  late  vicar, 
^in  my  undertakings  by  Dissenters  (I  am  happy  to  acknow- 
'  led^)  as  well  as  by  Churchmen.'  The  Rev.  T.  M.  Macdonald, 
also,  has  opened  a  church  for  working-men,  on  Bunker's  Hill. 
The  number  of  additional  sittings  thus  obtained  is  about  6,000, 
of  which  some  8,500  are  free.  Fifteen  schools  have  also  been 
erected  in  the  borough  and  suburbs  during  the  same  period, 
eleven  of  which  are  complete  sets — for  boys,  girls,  and  infants. 

Nonconformity  has  long  held  an  influentisd  position  in  Not- 
tingham. During  the  Commonwealth  'a  Christian  alliance 
'  subsisted    between    Churchmen  and  Dissenters ;    and  week 
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*  night  lectures  in  St.  Mary's  church  were  regularly  attended 

*  by  the  Independents  of  Oastle*gate ;  while  the  pastors  of  the 

*  respective  places  of  worship  occasionally  officiated  for  each 
'  other/  When  the  Stuart  dynasty  was  tottering  to  its  fall  we 
find  that  the  Secretary  of  James  II.  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Mayor  of  Nottingham,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said : — '  We 
'  hear  that  the  Lord  Delamere,  with  others  in  confederacyi  are 
'  raising  forces  to  join  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  that  they 
'  intend  to  rendezvous  at  Nottingham,  of  which  I  thought  to 
'  advise  you,  and  to  desire  you  to  use  all  your  endeavours  to 

*  prevent  the  Dissenters*  concurrence  with  them  ;  they  have  hitherto 
'  kept  themselves  free,  and  'tis  certainly  their  duty  and  interest  so 

*  to  do :  it  may  be  of  very  ill-consequence  if  the  magistracy  of 

*  your  town  countenance  tnem ;  as  anything  falls  out  worthy  of 
'  communication,  let  me  hear  from  you,  as  you  shall  from  me, 
'  how  matters  go/  But  the  mayor  was  not  deceived  by  the 
King's  cajoleries,  and  he  did  not  attempt  to  deceive  others. 

Independency  has,  till  lately,  done  little  in  town  or  county  to 
enlarge  its  ancient  influence.  "  It  is  two  centuries  since,  as  we 
are  told,  some  carpenters  were  engaged  in  fitting  together  eight 
deal  boards,  value  14s.  8d.,  with  which  to  make  the  first  pulpit 
of  the  first  Independent  chapel  that  we  know  of  in  this  town. 
Two  other  churches  were  founded  in  the  same  century  ;  two 
more  were  built  in  the  following  hundred  years ;  and  in  the 
first  seven-and-twenty  years  of  the  present  century  eight  more 
were  added.  Forty  years  then  rolled  away,  during  which 
there  was  a  clear  gain  in  town  and  county  of  only  one  small 
chapel,  although  the  population  had  doubled;  and  only  14 
Independent  pastorates  remained  in  a  county  that  contains 
12  market  towns,  600  townships,  and  300,000  souls. 

We  are  glad,  however,  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  Congre- 
gationalists  of  Nottinghamshire  have  resolved  to  roll  away  the 
reproaches  that  were  justly  chargeable  upon  them,  and  are 
putting  their  hands  to  enterprises  fraught  witn  hope  for  the  future 
of  their  churches  in  the  county.  Towards  the  erection  of  the 
Congregational  Institute  some  £2,000  have  been  contributed 
by  those  who  may  be  called  Nottinghamshire  men.  New 
chapels  have  been  erected,  or  are  about  to  be  built,  at  Addison- 
street  and  Great  Alfred-street,  Nottingham,  at  Eastwood,  West- 
wood,  Burton  Joyce,  Grantham,  Arnold,  Hucknall,  Lambley, 
and  Carlton;  and  five  other  similar  projects,  either  in  the 
county,  or  on  its  immediate  confines,  are  in  contemplation. 
Chapel  debts  are  also  being  removed  to  the  amount  of  more 
than  £4,000 ;  and  a  number  of  mission  stations  have  been 
established,  and  are  being  vigorously  and  successfully  worked. 
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There  is  much  in  the  history  of  Independency  in  this  county 
that  may  well  incite  to  the  noblest  efforts. 

'  We  think,*  says  a  Nottingham  Independent,  '  of  the  time  when 
aronnd  this  town  the  hatUe  of  civil  and  religious  freedom  was  long 
and  sternly  waged ;  and  how,  when  the  white  cliffs  of  yonder  rock 
dashed  back  again  and  yet  again  the  red  tide  of  war,  a  Puritan  lady 
wrote  within  those  crumbling  castle  walls  her  annab  of  patriotism 
and  piety.  We  think  of  the  time  when  the  evangelists  of  the  Lord 
went  forth  from  Castle-gate  to  proclaim  the  gospel  in  this  county, 
with  many  trials  and  many  tears,  and  planted  here  and  there  the 
churches  that  still  sturvive.  We  think  of  the  time  when,  from  a 
sacred  spot  within  the  precincts  of  our  county — a  spot  to  which 
pilgrims  come  from  across  the  broad  Atlantic  to  kneel  where  their 
iJBithers  knelt  before  them  in  the  long  night  of  persecution — that 
from  thence  went  forth  a  little  band  of  holy  men  and  women,  who 
passed  from  Scrooby  to  Boston,  from  Boston  to  Holland,  and  from 
Holland  in  the  'Mayflower*  to  the  New  World,  and  that  thus 
Nottinghamshire  is  the  mother  of  the  Pilgrim  Father  Church — ^the 
mother  of  the  Christendom  of  America.' 

The  progress  nuide  by  the  Baptist  denomination  in  Netting* 
ham  during  the  present  century  has  been  important.  In  the 
year  1800,  there  were  two  chapels  in  the  town :  one  in  Park* 
street  belonging  to  the  Particular  Baptists,  which  would  aocom* 
modate  about  300  persons ;  the  other  in  Stoned-street,  built  the 
year  before  by  the  General  Baptists,  and  holding  about  500  or 
600  persons.  It  was  in  the  former  of  these  that  William  Carey 
preached  the  celebrated  sermon  which  led  to  the  founding  of 
the  Baptist  Missionary  Society.  In  1817  Broad-street  clmpel 
was  bmlt,  and  in  1849  the  chapel  in  Mansfield-road,  both 
originating  in  secessions  from  Stoney-street.  About  forty  or 
forty-five  years  ago  George-street  Chapel  was  erected  by  the 
then  Park-street  congregation,  who  migrated  to  it ;  and  shortly 
afterwards  a  congregation  of  Scotch  Baptists  found  a  home  in 
Park-street.  Subsequently  they  built  a  sanctuary  for  them- 
selves in  Circus-streetf  and  the  venerable  little  place  in  Park- 
street  was  transformed  into  a  cotton  broker's  warehouse. 

In  1847,  Derby- Road  Chapel  was  built  by  a  secession  from 
George-street.  The  people  in  Salem  Chapel,  Barker-gate,  are 
also  Baptists,  though  peculiar  in  their  views,  and  calling  them- 
selves 'New  Testament  Disciples.'  Omitting  them,  there  are 
now  six  chapels  connected  with  the  Baptist  denomination  instead 
of  two,  Stoney-street  having  been  meanwhile  enlarged  twice. 
In  addition,  a  chapel  has  been  erected  at  New  Lenton,  two  at 
New  Basford,  and  others  at  Hyson  Green,  Old  Radford,  and 
Carrington*  The  Wesleyans  have  also  carried  on  an  encouraging 
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work  in  church  extension,  and  the  Presbyterians  are  about  to 
build  a  handsome  church. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Nottingham  contains  many  objects  of 
interest.  One  of  the  chief  of  these  is  the  river  Trent.  Con- 
cerning the  origin  of  its  name  there  is  an  amusine  diversity  of 
opinion.  Some  assert  that  it  is  derived  from  the  abbey  of 
Irentham,  '  because  it  has  not  any  name  until  it  reaches  to  this 

*  place.'  This  explanation  does  not  satisfy  our  quaint  commen- 
tator Deerine,  who  remarks,  that  it  is  '  ridiculous  in  the  nature 
'  of  things,  that  a  current  of  water,  which  is  at  least  supposed  to 
'  be  as  old  as  the  flood,  should  receive  its  name  from  a  little 
'  religious  house,  not  founded  till  some  thousand  years  after.* 
By  others,  the  word  is  derived  from  the  French  trente,  because 
it  yields  thirty  varieties  of  fish ;  while  Drayton  affirms  that  it 
receives  the  tributary  waters  of  thirty  streams,  and  had  thirl^ 
large  abbeys  near  its  banks.  Its  name  in  all  ancient  records  is 
spelt  Trenta.  More  than  a  hurdred  years  before  the  Conquest 
it  was  crossed  by  a  bridge,  which  bore  the  name  of  Heathbeth 
Bridge.  On  it  was  once  a  chapel,  and  near  it,  on  the  north  side 
was  a  fort. 

Another  of  the  glories  of  the  town  and  shire  is  the  forest  of 
Sherwood,  though  its  once  wide  domains  have  been  sadly  dimi- 
nished by  the  spread  of  population,  and  by  the  reckless  destruction 
of  the  stately  timber  that  once  covered  hills  and  dales  innume- 
rable. The  very  names  within  and  around  the  town  remind  us 
of  the  memories  of  forest  legends  and  annals  of  ancient  times. 
Sherwood  and  Sherwood  Rise,  Thomey  Wood  and  the  Forest, 
Robin  Hood's  Walk,  and  Robin  Hood's  Well,  tell  us  that  we 
are  amid  scenes  of  historic  or  at  least  of  romantic  interest. 
But  when  the  stranger  stands  upon  what  is  still  called  'the 
Forest,'  he  will  need  good  eyesight  to  detect  anything  that 
corresponds  with  the  tide.  The  fact  is,  that  for  centuries  the 
southernmost  fringes  of  the  forest  abounded  in  underwood; 
its  more  central  districts  stretching  away  into  Derbyshire 
and  Yorkshire  formed  the  High  Forest,  and  contained  the 
stateliest  timber.  It  was  in  the  Thomey  Wood,  indeed,  that  the 
king's  fallow  deer  found  their  favourite  haunts ;  while  the  red 
deer  preferred  the  High  Forest,  which  was  richly  clad  with  stately 
oaks,  beneath  which  '  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  oves  and  boves 

*  et  prova  cumpi,  grazing  on  a  green  carpet,  without  so  much  as 

*  a  bush  for  a  nightingale  to  rest  in.' 

In  various  spots  within  the  boundaries  of  'Merrie  Sher- 
wood'' the  Norman  Kings  loved  to  tarry  at  their  summer 
palaco  of  Clypstonc ;  here  the  chief  forester  reigned  with  his 
verderers  and  rcgarders,  and  keepers  and  others,  with  power  to 
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kill  and  slay  at  pleasure  so  long  as  a  hundred  deer  were  left  in 
each  of  the  twelve  *  walks/  Here  were  the  five  *  hays/  or  royal 
parks,  fenced  in,  where  no  man  could  'common' — ^JBestwood, 
Ldndbyhay,  Welhay,  Birkland  cum  Bilhay,  and  Clypstone — 
some  of  them  since  bestowed  by  royal  grants  on  favourites,  or 
sold.  In  wide  districts  the  axe  has  done  its  work,  and  left  only 
the  open  waste,  the  low  hills,  the  winding  valleys  dark  with 
heather,  the  swift  brook,  the  broad  sheets  of  water  where  the 
wild  duck  and  the  heron  find  their  haunts,  and  where  the  whistle 
of  the  plover  and  the  lark  sound  adown  the  brown  dales. 

fiut  regions  may  still  be  found  which  tell  of  what  were  the 
ancient  glories  of  Sherwood.  There  are  the  birches  of  Birkland, 
to  which  in  England  none  besides  can  compare ;  and  amid  their 
long  pensile  branches  and  whispering  leaves  there  are  old  and 
mighty  oaks,  some  without  bough  or  leaf  from  very  age — ^huge 
masses  of  blackness.    Bilhaghe,  too,  is  a  forest  of  oaks. 

'A  thousand  years,  ten  thousand  tempests,  lightnings,  winds,  and 
wintry  violence  have  all  flimg  their  utmost  force  on  these  trees,  and 
there  they  stand,  trunk  after  trunk,  scathed,  hollow,  grey,  quailed ; 
stretching  out  their  bare  sturdy  arms,  or  their  mingled  foliage  and 
ruin— a  Hfe  in  death.  All  is  grey  and  old.  The  ground  is  grey 
beneath,  the  trees  are  grey  with  clinging  lichens,  the  very  heather 
and  fern  that  spring  beneath  them  have  a  character  of  the  past.  If 
you  torn  aside,  and  step  amongst  them,  your  feet  sink  in  a  depth  of 
moss  and  dry  vegetation,  which  is  the  growth  of  ages,  or  rather  that 
ages  have  not  been  able  to  destroy.  You  stand  and  look  round,  and 
in  the  height  of  summer,  all  is  silent ;  it  is  like  the  fragment  of  a 
world  worn  out  and  forsaken.  These  were  the  trees  under  which 
King  John  pursued  the  red  deer  six  hundred  years  ago.  These  were 
the  oaks  beneath  which  Robin  Hood  led  up  his  bold  band  of  outlaws. 
These  are  the  oaks  which  have  stood  while  king  after  king  reigned  ; 
while  the  Edwards  and  Henrys  subdued  Ireland,  and  ravaged  Scotland 
and  France  j  while  aU  Europe  was  seeking  to  rescue  Jei-usalem  from 
the  Saracens ;  while  the  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster  deluged  the  soil 
of  all  this  kingdom  with  blood ;  while  Henry  VIII.  overthrew  popery, 
wives,  ministers,  and  martyrs  with  one  strong  ruthle»3  hand ;  while 
Elizabeth,  with  an  equal  hand  of  unshrinking  might  and  decision, 
made  all  Europe  tremble  at  a  woman's  name,  and  stand  astonished  at 
a  woman's  jealousy,  when  she  butchered  her  cousin,  the  Queen  of 
Scots.  Here  they  stood,  while  the  monarchy  of  England  fell  to  the 
groimd  before  Cromwell  and  the  Covenanters;  while  Charles  II., 
restored  to  his  realm,  but  not  to  wisdom,  revelled  ....  All  around 
them,  instead  of  that  ocean  of  woods,  heaths  and  morasses,  come 
crowding  up  green  fields,  and  the  boxmdary  marks  of  free  men ;  and  if 
we  were  to  see  a  hoary  pilgrim  suddenly  make  his  appearance  on  the 
pav6  of  a  great  modern  town,  propped  on  his  long  staff,  and  belted  iu 
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his  grey  robe,  with  hits  sandal-shooa  and  scallop-bell,  we  shoiild  not 
feel  more  strongly  the  discrepancy  of  life  and  character  between  him 
and  the  spruce  population  around  him,  than  between  these  hoary  and 
doddered  oaks  and  the  cultured  country  which  hems  them  in.' — WiUicmi 
HowitU 

Thus,  amid  the  busy  paths  of  modem  industry  and  the  hum 
of  manufacturing  enterprise  haye  we  sought  to  trace  the  foot- 
prints of  the  past.  For  eleven  hundred  years  Nottingham  has 
been  a  town  of  note.  '  It  has  imdergone,'  says  Dr.  Deering, 
'  both  fire  and  sword,  and  weathered  aU  the  vicissitudes  of  time, 
holding  up  its  head.'  We  find  it  '  a  city  of  the  early  Britons, 
its  dim  caverns  and  mysterious  groves  peopled  by  the  rude 
children  of  the  chaoe ;  its  solemn  woodland  recesses  lighted  by 
the  beal-fire  of  the  Druid,  and  the  wild  song  of  the  heathen 
bard  carried  by  a  thousand  voices  alon^  the  vaUey  of  the  Trent ; 
then  comes  the  haughty  Roman^  fixmg  his  aoode  under  the 
shadow  of  the  defiant  ridge  of  rocks  skirting  the  north  bank 
of  the  broad  river ;  anon  we  find  the  Saxon  building  above- 
ground  his  humble  reed-roofed  dwelling,  primitive  and  pic- 
turesque,  and  surmounting  the  loftiest  of  the  lofty  rocks  with 
a  strong  tower,  and  encompassing  the  city  with  a  mighty  wall. 
But  the  holy  song  of  praise  to  the  true  God  rising  from  Saxon 
lips  and  Saxon  hearts  is  suddenly  hushed  by  a  pagan  horde, 
wno  scale  the  wall,  and  reduce  that  fortress  borne  on  the  shoulder 
of  the  huge  rock  which  rises  high  above  the  murmuring  Leen ; 
and  now  it  is  one  of  the  five  Danish  boroughs,  forming  a  link 
in  the  chain  of  strong  positions  gained  by  the  adventurous  sea- 
kings,  and  inhabited  by  a  high  class  of  Northern  warriors, 
being,  as  it  were,  a  little  separate  state,  possessing  its  own 
court  of  judicature,  and  its  own  peculiar  municipal  institutions.* 
Nottingham  was  only  a  century  later  than  the  metropolis  in 
obtaining  a  mayor;  it  has  been  a  county  for  four  hundred 
years;  for  nearly  six  centuries  it  has  sent  burgesses  to  Par- 
liament ;  and  only  some  sixteen  towns  in  the  land  cui  claim — 
and  the  data  of  some  are  very  doubtful — a  higher  antiquity. 
Wave  after  wave  of  war  and  peace,  of  royal  patronage  and 
commercial  prosperity,  have  rolled  over  it;  it  has  weathered 
the  vicissitudes  of  time,  holding  up  its  head,  ever  trading, 
hardly  at  any  period  wanting  some  profitable  manufactory  or 
other  to  employ  its  poor,  and  at  his  time,  said  Dr.  Deering, 
'  enjoying  the  most  prosperous  state  it  ever  was  blessed  with, 
'  or  any  inland  town  can  hope  for.'  Since  the  Doctor's  day, 
however,  the  waters  have  somewhat  ebbed;  but  now,  again, 
the  tide  has  turned,  and  some  are  hoping  that  it  may  run  to 
the  flood. 
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Akt.  IV. — Pre -Historic  England. 

(1 .)  Abury  ;  a  Temple  of  the  Briiiah  Druids.  By  W.  Stukely,  D.D. 
Printed  for  the  Author.     London.     1743. 

(2.)  The  Druidicdl  Temples  at  Abury;  with  some  AcetymU  of  Sil- 
burg,  Wilts,  derived  principallg  from  Stukelg  and  other 
sources.  By  the  Key.  John  Lockhart  Ross,  M.A.  Oxon, 
Vicar  of  Abuvy-cum-Winterboume,  Monkton;  Author  of  the 
'  Church  and  the  Civil  Power/  *  Letters  on  Secession  to  Rome/  <&c. 
Deyize&     1858. 

The  present  century  is  remarkable  for  the  great  extension  of 
the  dominion  of  Science.  Positiye  knowledge  is  being  daily 
acquired  on  subjects  which  not  only  were  long  unknown,  but  on 
which  it  was  assumed  that  it  was  impossible  that  anything 
definite  could  eyer  be  known  to  man.  Thus,  within  less  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  from  the  time  when  the  great  founder  of  a 
philosophy,  which  he  termed  Positiye,  laid  down  the  rule  that 
aU  our  inquiries  into  physical  astronomy  must  for  eyer  be 
limited  to  our  own  planetary  system,  the  spectroscope  brings  us 
its  wonderful  message  as  to  the  chemical  elements  of  certain  of 
the  fixed  stars,  and  as  to  the  speed  at  which  they  are  increasing 
their  distance  from  the  earth. 

Ancient,  long-lost,  utterly  forgotten  history,  has  left  traces 
that  were  long  unintelligible,  but  that  haye  of  late  found  a  yoice. 
The  cuneiform  characters,  which  were  used  both  by  Persian  and 
Assyrian  scribes,  are  no  longer  entirely  unintelligible;  the 
hieroglyphics  of  Egypt  are,  to  a  great  extent,  unlocked ;  and 
philology  has  found  a  clue  that  enables  us  to  trace  certain 
descents,  and  eyen  certain  geographical  moyements,  of  branches 
of  the  great  human  family,  to  a  period  long  antecedent  to  our 
earliest  quast-hiatonc  memories. 

While  it  is  to  that  portion  of  the  earth  which,  at  the  dawn  of 
history,  was  the  seat  of  empire,  that  we  must  look  for  the  earliest 
traces  of  written  language,  we  find  the  relics  of  pre-historic  man 
to  be  far  more  widely  distributed  than  either  the  Assyrian 
palaces  or  the  Egyptian  temples  and  tombs.  Right  across  the 
old  world — from  India  to  Ireland — we  trace  eyidence  of  the 
habitation,  or  of  the  moyement,  of  a  great  building  race.  And 
nowhere  is  this  eyidence  more  distinct  and  more  imposing  than 
in  our  own  country.  Eyen  the  fi;randest  engineering  feats  of 
the  age  of  iron  and  of  steam  faU  short,  in  some  respects,  of  the 
efibrts  of  our  pre-historic  ancestors.  Indeed,  to  use  that  word 
may  be  itself  an  unfounded  assumption.  Their  memorials  have 
not  altogether  perished  with  them,  although  the  yery  name  and 
traditional  import  of  the  great  structures  reared  by  our  pre- 
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deceflsors  have  been  lost.  What  may  be  our  relationship  to  the 
builders  of  the  temples  and  barrows  of  Wiltshire  we  are  unaware ; 
but,  ancestors  of  our  own  or  not,  they  were  a  powerful  and  an 
enlightened  people.  No  work  within  the  four  seas,  in  modem 
times,  has  equalled  the  grandeur  of  their  masonry.  The  only 
parallel  is  to  be  sought  in  the  ruins,  attributed  to  giant  builders, 
of  the  megalithic  walls  of  Tiryns  and  contemporary  cities,  or  in 
the  structure  of  the  Pyramids  themselves. 

It  is  a  matter  of  no  slight  national  importance  that  intelligent 
public  attention  should  be  directed  to  the  pre-historio  ruins  of 
England.  No  law  protects  these  precious  archives  of  a  silent 
past.  Indignation  is  from  time  to  time  awakened  by  the 
announcement  of  some  act  of  barbarism  ;  but  the  expression  of 
that  feeling  comes  too  late.  Those  who  take  interest  in  early 
archsBology  are  aware  how  often  the  wanton  or  greedy  destruc- 
tion of  some  pre-Roman  relic  is  announced.  How  many  of  these 
outrages  may  take  place  unknown  to  any  but  the  perpetrators, 
it  is  hard  to  say.  Our  law  protects,  and  wisely  protects,  all 
testamentary  papers.  In  Italy,  all  relics  of  antiqtiity  are  placed 
under  the  safeguard  of  public  law.  Is  it  not  a  disgrace  to  our 
time  and  our  country  that  monuments  of  hoary  antiquity,  the 
careful  investigation  of  which  will  tend  to  throw  a  brilliant  light 
on  the  past  condition  of  mankind,  are  broken  up  into  mere  road- 
metal  for  the  highway,  none  daring  or  caring  to  interfere  ? 

The  intelligent  and  careful  study  of  the  relics  of  the  past, 
which,  in  our  younger  days,  was  called  Antiquarianjsm,  is  now 
usually  termed  Archaeology.  It  is,  in  our  opinion,  to  be  regretted 
that  a  term  which  has  a  distinct  and  appropriate  import,  should 
be  so  extended  in  its  application  as  to  become  indefinite,  and 
almost  unmeaning.  The  relics  of  the  past  form  distinct  natural 
orders  of  inquiry,  divided  from  one  another,  no  less  hj  lapse  of 
time  than  by  other  distinct  and  permanent  characteristics.  Cer- 
tain epochs  in  the  life  of  every  historic  people  break  up  the  history 
of  the  race  into  chapters.  Thus,  our  own  architectural  recorcfs 
reach  back,  in  unbroken  succession,  to  the  Norman  conquest. 
The  few  remains  of  Saxon  structures,  and  the  more  numerous 
relics  of  our  great  Boman  masters,  form  materials  for  a  separate 
branch  of  study,  and  are  capable  of  illustration  from  the  ruins  of 
other  countries.  Entirely  separate,  again,  from  Roman  or  from 
Baxon  work,  are  those  imposmg  ruins  which  we  are  accustomed, 
in  default  of  more  exact  knowledge,  to  term  Druidic ;  and  which, 
preceding,  as  they  do,  all  extant  written  memorials,  are  the  fit 
province  of  the  study  of  the  archsDologist. 

An  inquiry  into  the  true  archeeology  of  Britain  is  the  more 
timely  at  the  present  day,  from  the  fact  that  contributions  of 
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considerable  value  liaye  beea  recently  made  to  our  knowledge 
of  what  may  be  more  properly  termed  English  antiquity.  By  a 
remarkable  coincidencci  the  pens  of  two  eminent  and  accom- 
plished writers  have  been  recently  employed  in  retracing  the 
history  of  our  metropolis,  as  illustrated  by  its  chief  movements, 
to  the  time  of  the  Boman  invasion. 

In  the  charming  volumes  of  the  two  Deans,  the  '  Memorials 
of  Westminster  Abbey/  and  the '  Annals  of  St.  Paul's/  or  at  least 
in  the  subjects  of  which  these  books  respectively  treat,  we  have 
admirable  illustrations  of  the  existence  of  the  two  distinct  chap- 
ters of  the  ancient,  but  not  pre-historic,  history  of  our  country. 
Leaving  aside  the  romance  of  ecclesiastical  legend,  the  midnight 
consecration  of  the  Abbey  by  the  hands  of  Bt.  Peter  himself, 
and  the  portents  that  attended  the  translation  of  the  relics  of  St. 
Erkenwald,  we  have  the  positive  witness  of  architectural  remains 
as  to  the  origin  of  Norman  Westminster  and  of  Boman  London. 
We  rightly  call  the  former  structures  Norman,  for  the  founder, 
Saxon  king  though  he  were,  was  yet  thoroughly  Norman  (at 
least  as  a  builder)  in  taste,  in  science,  and  in  habit.  In  the 
relics  of  the  Confessor,  the  crumbling  chapel  which  once 
enclosed  his  shrine,  the  recently-bared  bases  of  his  columns,  and 
the  massive  vaulting  of  the  pyx  chapel,  we  have  an  unmistakable 
record  of  the  commencement  of  our  true  national  architecture. 
We  are  carried  back  to  the  very  year  of  the  Conquest;  and 
as,  from  the  date  of  the  completion  of  the  Abbey,  the  monu- 
mental record  is  unbroken  to  our  own  day,  so,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  the  line  distinctly  drawn  at  that  date,  and  Gothic 
Westminster  is  sharply  distinguished  from  Roman  London. 

Antecedent  to  our  800  years  of  Gothic,  or  English,  architec- 
ture, eleven  centuries  run  back;  during  which,  more  or  less 
powerfully,  the  influence  of  Roman  culture  was  paramount  in 
England.  Camps,  roads,  walls,  names  of  towns,  all  attest  the 
powerful  energy  of  the  Roman  sway.  Whatever  credence  may 
be  given  to  the  tradition  that  ascribes  the  foundation  of  the 
Tower  of  London  to  Julius  Caesar  himself,  the  existence  of  a 
temple,  or  at  least  an  altar,  to  Diana,  within  the  wooded  pre- 
cincts of  the  hill  now  crowned  by  St.  Paul's,  is  proved  by  the 
discovery  cited  by  Dean  Milman.  The  remains  of  Roman 
England,  numerous  and  widespread,  are,  for  the  most  part,  un- 
mistakable. But  in  this,  as  in  the  more  recent  chapter  of 
English  monumental  history,  the  commencement  is  sharply 
defined.  Roman  taste  (not  indeed  transmitted,  but  revived) 
inspired  the  design  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  But  no  inter- 
course with  Rome  is  conceivable  as  having  occurred  to  the 
natives  of  Albion  before  they  gave  their  rude  greeting  to 
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CflBflar  and  his  legions,  fifty-five  years  earlier  than  the  Ohristian 
era. 

Before  the  days  of  imperial  conquest  stretches  back  a  chapter  of 
unwritten  monumental  history,  the  date  of  the  commencement  of 
which  is  entirely  unknown.  Before  the  Julian  Oen9  had  its  origin, 
or  Rome  herself  was  founded,  great  builders  exercised  their  art  in 
Britain.  While  wild  hunters  were  chasing  the  boar  on  the  wooded 
hill  which  is  now  the  centre  of  our  metropolis,  and  fishermen 
floated  their  coracles  and  leistered  salmon  on  the  sands  now 
covered  by  the  Palace  of  Westminster,  a  mighty  race  of  men 
had  overspread  the  sweUing  downs  of  Wiltshire  with  towns, 
and  tombs,  and  temples.  As  to  the  origin,  the  duration,  and 
the  condition  of  that  race,  written  history  is  silent.  The  very 
last  link  with  the  past,  that  of  a  corrupted  and  perhaps  imin- 
telligible  local  name,  is  severed.  We  speak  of  Stonehenge  in 
words  of  Saxon  origin.  Two  ancient  sites  of  towns  and  of 
fortresses,  yet  imposing  to  the  eye  of  even  the  most  careless  way- 
farer, by  the  number  and  the  size  of  the  oreat  transported 
blocks  of  fine  gritstone  that  strew  the  ground,  have  so  utterly 
lost  even  the  echo  of  their  names,  as  to  be  known  only  as  the 
'  Grey  Wethers '  (from  the  resemblance  afforded  by  the  stones 
to  a  flock  of  sheep)  and  the  '  Devil's  Den.'  It  may  be  tiiat  the 
syllables  of  some  forgotten  speech  have  been,  in  the  latter 
phrase,  translated  into  an  incongruous  vernacular. 

The  works  of  these  ancient  builders  are  remarkable,  no  less 
for  their  number  than  for  their  magnitude.  We  must  confine 
our  remarks  pretty  closely  to  the  remains  existing  in  our  own 
country ;  nor  is  it  our  object  to  give  any  list  or  general  descrip- 
tion of  these  remains,  but  only  to  hearken,  as  far  as  may  be, 
to  the  message  whispered  bv  some  of  the  most  important  of 
their  number.  But  relics  of  the  same  nature  stretdi  over  all 
the  old  world,  from  India  to  Ireland.  The  remains  of  stone 
circles  in  Syria  are  indistinguishable  from  those  of  similar  circles 
in  Britain  and  in  Bretagne.  How  far  these  lines  of  structural 
relics  represent  the  migratory  movement  of  their  builders,  or  how 
far  they  bear  witness  to  the  contemporaneous  occupation  of  a 
wide  longitude  by  kindred  tribes,  is  matter  of  doubt ;  but  in 
either  case  the  lapse  of  time  must  have  been  enormous.  From 
the  nature  of  the  sepulchral  remains  that  belong  to  the  same 
order  of  building,  we  are  justified  in  concluding  that  die  relics 
known  as  cromlechs  were  the  tombs  of  kings,  or  chiefs,  or 
distinffuished  persons  idone,  while  humbler  forms  of  beurrow 
served  for  the  general  purposes  of  sepulture.  But  if  this  be  so, 
of  how  many  successive  or  contemporaneous  dynasties  have  we 
now  the  megalithic  tombs  P 
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The  high  culture,  architecturally  regarded,  of  the  early  British 
builders,  is  evinced  by  several  distinct  considerations.  Their 
works  are  not  merely  remarkable,  but  wonderful,  not  only  as 
efforts  of  strength,  but  also  as  proofs  of  skill,  of  forethought,  and 
of  extraordinary  command  of  labour.  The  size  of  the  great 
blocks  that  seem  to  brood  over  the  solitudes  of  Salisbury  Plain 
strikes  every  observer.  But  when  it  is  considered  that  stones  of 
a  size  that  would  prove  formidable,  even  for  the  masons  of  the 
present  day  to  extract  from  the  quarry,  have  been  transported 
from  a  site  so  distant  as  to  be  problematical,  how  does 
this  great  element  of  size  press  on  the  imagination?  One 
thing  is  certain,  and  that  is,  that  the  stones  of  Avebury  and 
Stonehenge  were  not  quarried  in  the  county  of  Wilts.  Two 
geological  fommtions  have  been  laid  under  contribution  for  the 
outer  and  the  inner  circle  of  Stonehenge  ;  and  the  material  of 
one  of  these  groups  is  taken  from  a  bed  which  is  the  geological 
equivalent  of  the  London  clay.  The  stones  yet  undestroyed  at 
Avebury  are  all  of  one  distinctly  marked  lithological  character, 
being  of  a  fine  compact  grit,  more  closely  resembling  the  well- 
known  Bramley  Fall  stone  than  any  other  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  Stone  of  somewhat  the  same  character  is  quarried 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol.  The  traditional  source  from 
which  the  stone  of  Avebury  was  brought  is  said  to  have  been 
Ireland ;  but  as  the  enormous  blocks  are  also  said  to  have  been 
transported  by  magic,  the  authority  is  not  altogether  to  be  relied 
on.  It  is,  we  repeat,  geologically  impossible  that  the  material 
should  have  come  from  any  Wiltshire  quarry.  The  large  num- 
bers of  blocks  which  strew  the  face  oi  the  rolling  downs  that 
are  connected  with  Salisbury  Plain,  led  earlier  inquirers,  before 
the  succession  of  strata  was  dreamed  of,  to  attribute  them  to  a 
local  origin.  Whimsical  theories  as  to  the  chalk  hardening  at 
the  Deluge,  and  excreting  sand-stone  boulders,  were  not  too 
absurd  for  the  imperfect  knowledge  of  Stukely ;  but  the  fact 
is  unquestionable,  that  the  whole  of  this  large  quantity  of  build- 
ing material  has  been  transported  from  some  far  distant  quarry 
or  quarries.  In  the  absence  of  water  carriage,  the  labour  thus 
incurred  must  have  been  stupendous.  In  the  case  of  stones  of 
eighteen  feet  square  by  three  or  four  feet  thick,  some  of  which 
are  yet  to  be  seen  at  Avebury,  the  means  of  transport  must 
have  been  such  as  to  baffle  our  powers  of  explanation. 

With  reference  to  another  proof  of  the  forethought  and 
architectural  science  of  the  ancient  builders,  the  engineering 
experience  of  the  present  centurj'^  enables  us  to  speak  in  no 
measured  terms.  Their  selection  of  stone  is  perfect.  They  were 
in  possession  of  quarries,  the  site  of  which  is  now  unlmown. 
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from  which  they  extracted  large  quantities  of  stone  of  a  size,  a 
colour,  and  a  durabiL'ty  which  are  vainly  sought  at  the  present 
day.  In  no  single  element  of  his  manifold  duties  is  the  ability 
of  the  architect  more  severely  tested  than  in  the  selection  of 
stone.  The  magnificent  work  of  Solomon  was  reared  from 
blocks  quarried  within  the  very  bowels  of  Mount  Moriah  itself. 
The  Nile  formed  a  highway  for  the  transport  of  the  granites  and 
limestones  employed  by  the  builders  of  the  Pyramids.  The 
builders  of  Avebury  made  use  of  a  material  equal  in  size,  in 
beauty,  and  in  durability,  to  the  marble  of  the  Jewish  monarch, 
or  to  the  granite  of  his  Egyptian  predecessors,  fiut  they  were 
in  possession  of  some  secret,  now  lost,  as  to  its  source.  The 
exploration  of  a  country  for  quarries  is,  as  we  know  from  actual 
experience,  a  long  and  a  costly  process.  The  test  of  a  stone 
that,  in  the  first  instance,  satisfies  the  eye,  is  a  matter  involving 
much  time.  Closely  adjoining  beds  differ  incredibly  in  the 
quality  of  durability.  In  our  own  time,  we  see  the  stone  selected 
ior  the  Palace  of  Westminster  crumbling  within  the  lapse  of  a 
few  years.  If  good  selection  were  important  in  any  case,  it  was 
so  for  such  a  highly  ornamental  building,  which  was  to  be  reared, 
at  unstinted  cost,  for  posterity  no  less  than  foe  ourselves.  Yet 
we  are  now  compelled  to  caU  in  the  aid  of  chemical  science  to 
preserve  the  perishable  stone,  on  which  so  much  labour  has  been 
spent.  In  St.  David's  Cathedral  are  to  be  seen  restorations 
effected  by  the  architect  Nash,  from  a  very  beautiful  sandstone 
found  in  the  vicinity.  The  stones  from  one  or  two  of  the  beds 
in  this  quarry  have  endured ;  but  the  greater  number  are  already 
in  a  far  more  dilapidated  state  than  the  ancient  work  which  they 
replaced.  We  are,  therefore,  justified  in  saying  that  the  admi- 
rable judgment  evinced  in  the  selection  of  the  stone  employed 
for  the  construction  of  the  Wiltshire  temples  and  towns  is  a 
proof  of  a  very  high  degree  of  architectural  science  in  the 
builders.  The  employment  of  two  distinct  kinds  of  stone  for 
the  interior  and  the  exterior  work  of  Stonehenge  shows  that  it 
was  not  by  some  fortunate  chance  that  this  wise  selection  was 
directed,  but  that,  in  the  only  respect  in  which  a  direct  com- 
parison is  practicable,  the  skill  of  the  pre-historio  builders  was 
signally  superior  to  our  own. 

To  the  difficulties  attendant  on  the  selection,  the  quarrying, 
and  the  transport  of  laree  numbers  of  stones,  some  of  them  of 
colossal  size,  must  be  added  the  fact  that  many  of  them  were 
carefullv  wrought.  We  do  not  say  all.  In  the  case  of  the 
cromlechs,  it  is  probable  that  the  use  of  the  mason's  tools  on  the 
giant  slabs  was  only  of  rare  occurrence.  In  the  case  of  the 
circular  buildings,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  reason  to  conclude 
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that  it  was  the  rule.  The  principal  Btones  at  Avebury  impress 
the  observer  with  the  idea  that  they  have  once  been  carefiiUy 
wrought.  It  is  possible  that  this  idea  is  erroneous ;  but  it 
receives  a  very  distinct  confirmation  from  the  investigation  of 
Stonehenge.  Of  the  masonic  character  of  that  great  edifice,  there 
is  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  Gareftilly-finished  mortice  and 
tenon  joints  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  stones.  They  were  no 
mere  up-piled  blocks.  A  horizontal  ring  of  wrought  masonry 
was  supported  by  wrought  stone  uprights,  at  the  height  of  from 
twelve  to  su(teen  feet  from  the  ground,  the  whole  structure  being 
bound  together  by  carefiilly-wrought  and  fitted  joints.  We 
have  here  as  distinct  an  instance  of  mason's  worK,  strictly  so 
called,  as  in  the  Great  Pyramid  itself.  But  the  joints  of  the 
portcullises,  and  of  the  other  fitted  megaliths,  in  the  interior 
passages  and  chambers  of  the  Pyramid,  have  been  preserved,  in 
that  rainless  cUmate,  by  the  sands  of  the  desert,  and  by  the 
protecting  shelter  of  the  mass  of  the  Pyramid  itself.  In  the  case 
of  the  English  temples,  the  work  of  their  forgotten  builders  has 
been  long  exposed  to  the  decaying  influence  of  the  elements. 
Yet  enough  remains  to  assure  us  that  the  builders  of  these 
remarkable  structures  were  not  only  giants  in  strength,  but 
genuine,  accurate,  stonecutters.  Cement  appears  to  have  been 
unknown  to  them.  No  trace  exists  of  its  use ;  and  we  know 
that  the  accurate  fitting  and  cutting  of  large  blocks  was  gra- 
dually superseded  by  the  use  of  cement,  which  afforded  another 
method  of  ensuring  durability.  But  in  the  long  series  of  distinct 
fashions  of  work  that  intervene  between  the  earliest  rude  walls 
of  unwrought  stone  and  the  coursed  and  cemented  masonry  of 
historic  times,  the  employment  of  large,  uncemented  stones, 
carefully  adjusted  to  one  another,  marks  the  highest  deve- 
lopmeat  of  the  mechanical  art  of  the  mason.  When  he  bound 
his  wot\l  together  with  lime,  his  mechanical  craft  began  to 
suffer^  It  slowly  deteriorated  as  he  advanced  in  chemical 
knowledge^ 

Quarrvmen,  transporters,  and  masons — such  were  the  builders 
of  our  n)rgotten  capitals.  They  differ  from  their  Egyptian 
brethren  in  the  fiiroumstance  that  their  labours  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  directed  by  men  of  astronomical  knowledge.  The 
orientation  of  the  Great  Pyramid  is  held,  by  those  who  have 
deeply  studied  the  subject,  to  evince  a  considerable  acquaintance 
on  the  part  of  the  designers  with  astronomical,  no  less  than  with 
geometrical  science.  There  is  no  such  mark  on  our  Wiltshire 
temples.  Jjocal  circumstances,  so  far  as  we  can  tell,  appear  to 
have  decided  the  direction  of  the  centre  lines  of  the  building. 
In  circular  buildings  the  opening,  or  main  approach,  is  often 
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distincilj  preserved,  as  in  the  case  of  Stonehenge.  At  Avebury^ 
where  two  circular  buildings  are  thought  to  have  been  included 
within  a  single  outer  ring,  the  difference  between  the  major  and 
the  minor  axes  of  this  elliptical  enceinte  is  considerable.  In  neither 
case,  however,  does  there  appear  to  be  any  discernible  relation 
to  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass^  or  to  the  path  Oir  aspect 
of  any  of  the  celestial  bodies. 

A  circular  plan  was  a  characteristic  of  Celtic  structures^  That 
the  megalithic  builders  were  Celts  does  not  by  any  meaAs  follow ; 
nor  do  we  intend  to  insinuate  that  such  was  the  case  ;  but  the 
employment  of  this  form  of  plan  was  a  characteristic  ^f  a  group 
of  the  pre-Roman  inhabitants  of  this  country^  which  is  so  far 
known  to  us,  that  we  have  distiaguished  it  by  a  name^  and  con- 
nected  it  with  later  times  by  a  distinct  filiation.  The  early 
Celtic  inhabitants  of  Scotland,  of  Wales»  and  of  Ireland,  have  at 
least  this  habit  in  common  with  the  builders  of  Stonehenge, 
whether  it  came  to  them  by  descent  or  by  education. 

Relics  of  circular  habitations  are  not  very  rare.  For  the  most 
part,  they  seem  to  have  been  holes  partially  sunk  in  the  ground, 
and  walled  round,  with  work  like  wnat  we  call  the  steaning  of  a 
well.  When  the  wall  rose  above  the  surface,  it  may  have  had 
earth  piled  around  it,  and  the  roof,  so  far  as  we  have  any  infor- 
mation, was  of  a  conical  form.  Pigsties  are  yet  to  be  found  in 
Wales,  which  are  traditional  representations  of  early  English 
houses,  and  which  are  finished  with  conical  roofs.  A  circular 
structure  is  represented,  together  with  a  rectangular  gabled 
building,  like  our  present  barns,  on  the  Antonine  Column  in 
Rome,  the  roof  being  a  sort  of  dome.  In  our  com- ricks  of  the 
present  dav,  we  see  the  two  descriptions  of  plan  constantly  side 
by  side — tne  round,  oone^topped  rick,  and  the  oblong,  gabled 
stack.  Even  so,  at  the  period  of  Roman  rule,  did  the  Britons 
construct  their  abodes.     The  rectangular  plan,  two  thousand 

J  rears  ago,  was  adopted  side  by  side  with  the  circular  plan  ;  the 
atter,  however,  may  claim  much  the  highest  antiquity,  as  far, 
at  all  events,  as  we  can  judge  from  existing  remains.  The 
quadrilateral  form  was  proper  to  the  works  of  the  Romans ;  the 
circular  plan  was  that  habitual  to  their  predecessors. 

Besides  the  remains  of  houses  intended  for  human  abode,  we 
find  numerous  instances  of  these  pits,  also  circular  in  plan,  and 
frequently  enlarging  as  they  descend,  so  as  to  form  true  hollow 
cones.  Such  pits  are  in  actual  use  at  the  present  day  in  the 
plains  of  Apulia.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Cerignola  is  a 
large  open  space  thiis  occupied,  which  might  readily  be  mistaken 
for  a  churchyard.  The  roof  of  each  cone  is  formed  of  stones 
oversetting  one  another,  and  leaving  a  circular  aperture  at  the 
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top.  This  is  covered  by  a  flat  slab,  and  an  uprigbt  bead-stone 
marks  tbe  spot,  when  the  slab  is  covered  witb  eartb.  In  tbe 
Oscan  tombs  at  Cunue,  where  the  same  mode  of  oversetting  is 
employed  to  form  tbe  roof,  the  plan  is  always  rectangular. 

The  circtdar  plan  was  invariablv  adopted  for  those  Irish 
towers,  the  date  and  the  import  of  which  have  excited  so  much 
discussion,  learned  or  otherwise.  The  case  seems  a  very  simple 
one,  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  partiality  of  he  Celtic  people 
for  this  form  of  building.  At  a  certain  perio '  in  the  history  of 
tbe  art  of  war,  lofty  towers  were  valued  as  defensible  positions. 
They  gave  their  inmates  the  advantage  of  a  far  look-out,  and 
they  were  not  easily  entered  by  force.  If  we  look  at  amedisval 
plan  of  Lucca,  or  of  Pisa,  or  of  manv  other  Italian  cities,  we 
shall  find  the  town  to  consist  of  a  collection  of  towers.  They 
were  as  common,  and  almost  as  close  together,  as  the  more  stately 
buildings  of  the  wealthier  inhabitants  of  Genoa  are  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  Round,  because  they  were  Celtic — ^towers,  because 
they  were  the  defence  of  the  day — such  were  these  buildings, 
innocent  alike  of  symbolism  uid  of  mystery ;  and,  if  in  a  sense 
devoted  to  Mars,  destitute  of  any  relation  either  to  Apollo  or  to 
Priapus. 

Among  these  ordinary  circular  buildinss,  which  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose,  at  that  early  age,  had  risen  into  lofty  towers, 
the  great  circular  temples,  such  as  those  of  Stonchenge  and  of 
Avebury,  held  distinguished  pre-eminence.  It  is  clear  that  a 
proper  consideration  of  the  »ct,  that  these  buildings  were  not 
mere  rude  arrangements  of  gigantic  blocks  of  stone,  rolled  from 
a  neighbouring  site  into  a  mystic  or  symbolic  order,  but  edi- 
fices properly  so  called,  involving  the  exercise  of  the  dcill  of  the 
architect,  the  quarryman,  the  transporter  by  land,  and  very 
probably  by  sea,  and  the  practical  mason,  must  give  a  new  inte- 
rest to  our  inquiry  into  the  original  form.  They  are  buildings, 
not  mere  stone-posted  circuses.  In  our  climate,  which  was 
probably  far  more  swept  by  rain  when  the  ancient  forests  were 
uncut  than  even  at  present,  we  cannot  conclude  that  thev  were 
hypa)thral.  That  form  of  temple,  or  of  hall  of  assemblvi  is 
enunentiv  Southern  in  its  origin.  No  public  solemnity  ooold  have 
been  held  in  anv  unroofed  building  in  Northern  climates,  with- 
out the  risk  of  ill-omened  interruption.  As  the  builders  by  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  sought  for  shade  from  the  intense 
enerffy  of  the  sun,  so  have  the  Northern  people  always  made  it 
the  mret  consideration  of  their  architecture  to  belter  themselves 
from  the  rain  and  the  snow.  Thus  the  roof  properly  so  called, 
gabled,  high-peaked,  conspicuous  as  a  structural  element,  is  a 
special  feature  of  Northern  architecture.     It  is  observed  by  the 
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trayeller  from  the  South,  for  the  first  time,  as  he  crosaes  the  belt 
of  mountains  that  diyide  Europe  into  two  distinct  zones  of 
climate.  As  you  leaye  Genoa,  you  bid  adieu  to  the  terraced 
levels  of  the  Italian  architecture.  You  rush  through  a  long 
tunnel,  and  emerge  in  an  Alpine  scenery ;  where  the  wooden 

fables  tell  you  at  once  that  the  most  formidable  demands  on 
uman  resistance  are  no  longer  those  made  by  the  summer,  but 
the  sterner  troubles  of  the  wmter. 

As  the  gabled  or  pointed  roof  is  an  essential  feature  of  the 
architecture  of  the  Northern  tribes,  Gt)thic,  Teutonic,  Norse,  or 
whatever  else  be  their  origin,  so  does  it  define  the  form  that  the 
roof  of  a  circular  building  must  naturally  assume.  A  pointed 
roof,  rising  from  a  circular  wall,  is  a  cone. 

The  minute  and  accurate  care  of  which  the  results  are  yet 
visible  in  the  relics  of  Stonehenge,  denotes,  as  we  have  seen,  that 
we  are  in  presence  of  a  structural  edifice,  properly  so  called. 
The  opinion  that  it  was  protected  by  a  roof,  and  that  a  conical 
roof,  is  a  consequence  of  tnis  view.  Nor  is  it  reasonable  to  doubt 
that  the  apertures  between  the  stones  were  closed  by  timber,  and 
that  the  more  perishable  portions  of  these  costly  structures  were 
completed  with  a  care  and  skill  appropriate  to  the  perfection  of 
the  masonry.  We  are  thus  led  to  cast  otir  eye  over  tbe  archi- 
tectural memorials  of  our  own  and  of  other  countries,  in  the 
hope  of  gaining  some  light  as  to  what  was  the  internal  arrange- 
ment, as  well  as  the  external  contour,  of  the  great  temples  of 
the  forgotten  worship  of  these  islands. 

The  first  parallel  that  suggests  itself  to  the  mind  is  that  of 
the  round,  cone-topped  churches,  so  rare  in  our  country,  the 
form  of  which  is  traditionally  attributed  to  an  Eastern  origin. 
The  round  church  at  Cambridge  is  ascribed  to  the  year  1101. 
The  consecration  of  the  well-known  round  church  of  the  Temple, 
as  well  as  of  the  Priory  chtirch  of  St.  John's,  Clerkenwell,  took 
place  in  1128,  Heraclius,  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  officiating  on 
the  occasion.  The  association  of  this  peculiar  form  of  building 
with  the  order  of  Knights  Templars,  is  such  as  to  lead  the 
imagination  to  assume  the  existence  of  a  structural  relationship 
with  the  holy  shrines  of  Jerusalem.  But,  so  far  as  we  are  yet 
able  to  trace  the  architectural  record,  the  circidar  buildings 
of  the  Templars  are  of  Roman  descent.  The  apse,  single  or 
double,  of  the  Basilica,  had  no  counterpart  in  the  Temple  of 
Herod,  any  more  than  in  that  of  Solomon.  The  circular  portion 
of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  hardly  more  than  a 
completed  apse ;  it  is  by  no  means  a  separate  and  independent 
circular  building.  The  mosque  El  Aksa  and  the  Church  of 
the  Ascension  are  octagcmal.    The  latter,  however,  as  built  in 
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the  seventli  century,  was  circular.  But  the  Romanesque  origin 
of  this  architecture  is  undoubted.  The  dome,  associated  with 
the  circular  plan,  is  strictly  Italian ;  and,  in  default  of  any 
other  pedigree  for  the  round  churches  of  this  country  than  that 
which  may  thus  be  traced  to  Constantino,  and  through  him  to 
the  Bx)man  peristyles,  we  are  unable  to  believe  that  much  light 
can  be  thrown  on  the  structure  of  our  pre-historic  circular 
temples  by  the  analogy  of  the  round  churches  of  the  twelfth 
Christian  century. 

There  exists,  however,  in  England,  as  well  as  in  other  parts 
of  Christendom,  a  class  of  buildings  from  the  peculiarities  of 
which  we  may  obtain  further  guidance  in  this  inquiry.  In 
the  chapter-houses  of  Westminster,  of  Salisbury,  and  of  other 
cathedral  or  monastic  buildings,  we  find  developed  a  principle 
of  structure  never  introduced  into  churches.  The  limited 
number  of  persons  who  formed  the  Chapter,  and  the  equality 
with  which,  on  the  occasions  of  their  assemblage,  they  were 
supposed  to  be  clothed,  may  have  been  among  the  reasons  that 
led  to  the  adoption  of  this  special  form,  in  which  the  circular 
or  polygonal  hall  waa  distinguished  by  a  central  pillar,  and  the 
roof  was  supported  by  arches  radiating  from  this  column,  and 
abutting  on  the  external  walls. 

The  interest  with  which  this  graceful  and  rare  form  of 
building  may  be  studied,  with  the  hope  of  throwing  some  light 
on  a  lost  style  of  architecture,  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  a 
similar  principle  of  structure  may  be  traced  in  the  East.  Eleven 
hundred  and  thirty  years  before  the  Christian  era,  the  Temple  of 
Dagon,  at  Gaza  (we  find  from  an  almost  incidental  reference), 
was  constructed  somewhat  on  the  principle  of  a  Gothic  chapter- 
house. Samson  'took  hold  of  tne  two  middle  pillars,  upon 
'  which  the  house  stood,  and  on  which  it  was  borne  up.*  The 
qtMsi  central  support  of  the  roof  is  thus  distinctly  indicated.  The 
number  of  three  thousand  persons  collected  on  the  roof  appears 
to  indicate  the  size  of  the  building  (if  circular,  or  polygonal)  to 
have  approached  a  diameter  of  100  feet.  The  roof  must  have 
been,  like  oriental  roofs  in  general,  flat,  and  supported  externally 
by  the  walls  of  the  temple,  and  internally  by  these  central 
pillars,  the  overthrow  of  which  brought  down  the  whole  super- 
incumbent structure  in  overwhelming  ruin.  We  are  thus  able 
to  carry  back  the  history  of  large  buildings,  with  a  centrally- 
supported  roof,  to  an  oriental  locality  three  thousand  years  ago. 

Ilecent  exploration,  however,  has  provided  us  with  a  far 
more  instructive  lesson.  In  the  secluded  region  of  Abyssinia 
are  to  be  found,  at  the  present  day,  examples  of  the  very  struc- 
ture of  which  we  are  investigating  the  details.    We  find  there 
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not  only  large,  circular,  conical^roofed  templeSi  or  churches, 
but  also  an  internal  arrangement  precisely  similar  to  that  which 
has  caused  so  much  perplexity  to  our  archsdologists  in  the  case 
of  our  circular  temples.  *  In  Tigr^,'  we  read  in  the  Illustrated 
News  of  the  29th  of  August,  I068,  *  the  churches  are  almost 

*  always  square ;  in  other  provinces  they  are  round.     The  in* 

*  terior  of  a  round  church  is  arranged  in  three  concentric  com- 
^  partments,  the  outer  one  being  the  Kanyamult,  where  the 

*  congregation,  men  on  one  side  and   women  on  the  other, 

*  assemble  to  pray  and  sing ;  the  second  is  the  Kudist,  or  Holy 

*  Place,  where  the  clergy  walk  around,  chanting  the  Litany  and 
'  Psalms ;  the  innermost,  or  central  place,  is  the  Makdas,  or 
'  Holy  of  Holies^  containing  the  Ark  and  the  Sacrament.'  In 
the  wattled  circular  wall,  uie  conical  roof  of  palm-leaf  thatch, 
and  the  threefold  concentric  internal  divisions  of  these  rude 
Abyssinian  temples,  we  find  an  arrangement,  so  far  as  we  can 
judge,  identical  with  that  which  was  adopted  by  the  British 
builders  of  our  pre-historic  edifices. 

lu  these  existing  temples  of  a  barbarous  people,  whose  faith, 
though  nominally  Christian,  is  combined  with  a  claim  to  the 
direct  descent  of  their  Boyal  House  from  Solomon  and  the 
Queen  of  Sheba,  we  fail  to  trace  the  analogies  of  those  groups 
of  stone,  separate  from  both  the  outer  and  inner  circles,  whicn, 
at  Stonehenge,  are  known  by  the  name  of  Hrilithous.'  But 
when  we  keep  clearly  before  us  the  idea  of  a  complete  and 
carefully-protected  structure,  this  difficulty  sinks  into  a  mere 
question  of  detail ;  it  no  longer  assumes  the  proportions  of  a 
mystery.  When  we  regard  the  central  portion  of  the  temple 
as  the  sanctuary,  or  most  holy  place,  although  we  may  still 
be  unable  to  speak  with  precision  as  to  the  architectural  import 
of  these  features  of  the  building,  we  yet  cannot  fail  to  be  aware 
that  there  are  several  purposes  for  wnich  they  miffht  be  appro- 
priately  designed.  They  might  support  a  baliaquki.  or  internal 
roof,  over  the  sanctuary  itself,  or  a  group  of  canopies  over 
distinct  altars,  or  over  the  ceremonial  thrones  of  the  chiefs, 
either  of  the  State  or  of  the  religion ;  and  they  might,  either 
independently  of  such  a  purpose  or  in  combination  with  it, 
form  the  basis  of  timbers  that  supported  the  roof.  It  is  true 
that  the  rock-bound  ring  of  masonry,  which  crowned  the  ex- 
terior circle  of  upright  pillars,  was  strong  enough  to  resist  the 
thrust  of  the  timbers  of  a  conical  roof.  But  facility  of  erection 
and  economy  of  construction  would  have  been  attained  by  the 
use  of  central  supports ;  and  men  who  could  work  stone  as  did 
these  pre-historic  masons  could  hardly  be  in  ignorance  of  that 
simple  structural  truth. 
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One  point,  however,  deseires  attention  with  respect  to  the 
number  of  these  internal  erections.  At  Stonehenge,  unless  more 
devastation  has  taken  place  than  appears  to  have  been  the  case, 
there  were  five  '  trilithons/  The  significance  of  the  number  five 
depends  on  the  fact,  that  it  has  no  astronomical  purport ;  and  this 
fact,  together  with  the  want  of  any  exact  orientation  of  the  cir* 
cular  temples,  appears  to  denote  an  imorance  of,  or  inattention 
to,  astronomical  or  astrological  science  on  the  part  of  the 
builders.  An  indication  of  extreme  antiquity  is  thus  afforded, 
although  it  is  far  from  being  a  proof.  While  we  remember  how 
the  chain  of  megalithic  stations  stretches  across  the  Asiatic- 
European  continent,  and  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  fact  of  the 
cultivation  of  astronomv  in  Babylon  1900  years  before  the  con- 
quest  of  that  city  by  Alexander  the  Great,  we  seem  to  have  our 
gaze  directed  towards  a  very  hoary  antiquity.  Still,  the  subject 
IS  to  be  approached,  as  a^ording  a  method  of  investigation, 
rather  than  as  a  matter  that  is  at  all  thoroughly  understood. 
The  most  ancient  building  to  which  we  can  attach  an  accurate 
date,  the  Great  Pyramid,  appears  to  have  had  the  lines  of  its 
faces  astronomically  determined.  But  later  Egyptian  buildings 
seem  to  have  been  erected  on  sites  fixed  by  purely  local  con- 
sideratioiLs.  The  walls  that  enclosed  the  sacied  Moriah, 
turning  it  into  one  vast  altar  to  the  invisible  God,  are  not  traced 
towards  the  cardinal  points.  But  in  the  internal  order  and 
service  of  the  Jewish  temple,  we  are  told  by  Josephus  that  the 
seven  planets  were  distinctly  symbolized.  Unless,  therefore, 
we  can  show  that  the  greater  and  lesser  lights  were  distinguished 
in  an  unusual  manner  by  the  builders  of  Stonehenge  from  the 
five  other  '  wandering  fires,'  the  occurrence  of  the  five  '  tri- 
lithons'  is  a  notable  point  for  investigation,  and  one  which  may 
hereafter  possibly  prove  to  be  a  valuable  note  of  time. 

The  antiquity  oi  such  a  combination  of  stone  and  wood,  as  we 
conclude  to  have  been  employed  in  the  structure  of  the  circular 

E re-historic  temples,  is  not  matter  of  inference  alone.  We 
now  that  such  combinations  were  of  early  date.  '  The  Great 
Ck>urt'  of  the  temple  of  Solomon  was  'with  three  rows  of 
hewed  stones,  and  a  row  of  cedar  beams.'  In  the  reliefs  on  the 
Antonine  Column  at  Rome,  representing  British  dwellings,  a 
combination  of  stone  and  wood  is  distinctly  represented.  The 
picturesque  old  houses  that  are  yet  to  be  found  in  Gloucester- 
shire ana  other  English  counties,  and  which  represent  the  style 
of  building  that  characterized  London  before  the  fire  of  1666, 
are  remarkable  for  the  contrast  of  their  oak  beams,  painted  or 
tarred,  or  black  with  very  age,  with  whitewashed  masonry  or 
stuccoed  brickwork.     Our  country,   in  early  times,  abounded 
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with  forests.  Strabo  tells  us,  that  it  was  the  habit  of  the  Britons 
to  enclose  large  circuits  with  felled  trees.  In  the  outer  circle  of 
Stonehenge,  five  laree  stones  are  found  close  within  the  inner 
ditch,  donjecture  has  filled  up  the  interval  with  a  circle  of 
vanished  stones.  No  indications,  however,  can  be  traced  of 
such  a  series.  The  destruction  of  such  blocks,  without  the  use 
of  gunpowder,  is  incredible.  Their  removal,  as  entire  blocks,  is 
scarcely  less  so ;  and  it  must  have  taken  place,  if  it  ever 
occurred,  before  the  execution  of  the  surrounding  ditch  and 
vdllum.  The  circle  is  not  even  accurately  divided  by  these  five 
large  stones ;  and  the  only  conclusion  feasible  as  to  their  ofBce 
is,  that  they  formed  solid  points  of  support  to  a  wooden  palisade 
which  enclosed  the  exterior  court  of  the  temple.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  number  is  again  that  of  the  '  trilithons.'  In 
fact,  a  division  by  five,  or  by  twice  five  (the  first  simple  method 
of  numeration  by  the  aid  of  the  fingers),  is  characteristic  of 
these  structures.  The  outer  circle  of  Avebury  contained,  ac- 
cording to  Stukely,  100  stones.  That  of  Stonehenge  consists 
of  60.  Each  inner  circle  at  Avebury  contained  30.  The 
Hackpen  on  Overton  Hill  consisted  of  40,  and  the  same 
number  recurs  in  the  inner  circle  of  Stonehenge.  The  attempt 
which  has  been  made  to  connect  this  pristine  method  of  numera- 
tion with  later  and  more  complicated  asti^onomical  cycles  is 
entirely  contrary  to  careful  observance  of  facts. 

Stonehenge,  Avebury,  and  other  pre-historic  ruins,  regarded 
in  this  light,  have  a  new  import  and  legend.  The  mystery  that 
surroimded  them  may  be  to  a  great  extent  dispelled  ;  but  the 
wonder  and  awe  which  they  are  calculated  to  create  are  rather 
enhanced  than  diminished.  We  may  have  commenced  with  the 
vague  idea,  that  we  had  before  us  some  rude  relics  of  a  giant 
barbarism ;  that  the  ancient  people,  whom  (without  any  good 
reason)  we  agreed  to  term  Druids,  had  piled  up  rough  stones,  by 
the  exercise  of  rude,  though  gigantic  force,  into  some  mystic 
hypssthral  court  of  worship.  We  find,  on  more  careful  investi- 
gation, the  ruins  of  carefuUy-built,  accurately-wrought  struc- 
tures, the  imperishable  remains  of  which  attest  such  a  high 
degree  of  masonic  skill  and  science,  as  well  as  such  an  outlay  in 
transport  and  in  labour  of  all  kinds,  as  to  indicate  a  very  high 
degree  of  craftsmanship  and  artistic  education.  And  above  all 
must  it  be  noted,  that  we  find  no  trace  of  image  or  of  idol — ^no 
indication  of  any  idolatrous  form  of  worship,  any  more  than 
any  structural  reference  to  that  astrological  creed  which  we  know 
to  have  exercised  an  important  influence  over  mankind  four 
thousand  years  ago. 

Again,  in  the  circular  form  of  their  buildings — a  form  which 
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we  know  to  have  been  common  to  the  Celtic  builders — ^we  have  a 
distinctive  feature  of  the  times  before  the  Roman  invaders  drew 
across  the  island  their  straight  lines  of  road,  and  fortified  their 
quadrangular  cam^.  The  powerful  influence  of  that  conquering 
people  stamped  a  Koman  form  on  the  subsequent  architecture  of 
^Britain ;  and  wheni  eleven  centuries  and  a  naif  later  than  the 
first  invasion  of  the  legions  of  Caesar,  round  temples  were  again 
reared  by  those  who  had  brought  the  idea  from  Palestine,  the 
use  of  that  very  convenient  and  eligible  plan  had  been  so  entirely 
laid  aside,  that  the  relics  that  then  remained  had  become 
invested  with  a  very  unreasonable  degree  of  mystery. 

Buildings  of  wrought  stone  and  wood  did  not,  however,  form 
the  sole  objects  of  the  art  of  the  pre-historic  builders.  Con- 
nected with  the  remains  of  circular  structures  are  to  be  found, 
very  generally  associated,  relics  of  a  much  ruder  description ; 
although  these  also,  when  carefully  investigated,  tell  us  that 
their  want  of  finish  did  not  result  from  barbarous  absence  of 
skill,  but  from  economical  avoidance  of  unnecessary  labour. 

Over  as  wide  a  zone  of  longitude  as  that  which  is  defined  by 
what  are  ordinarily  termed  '  Druidical  circles,'  are  to  be  found 
examples  of  that  distinct  structure  known  as  the  *  cromlech.' 
Perhaps  the  most  familiar  instance  of  this  order  of  relics  is  that 
known  by  the  name  of  '  Kit's  Coty-house,'  near  Maidstone,  a 
group  of  enormous  blocks  of  stone,  three  of  which  stand  more 
or  less  erect,  while  the  fourth  is  supported  horizontally  on  their 
edges,  forming  a  rough,  colossal  table.  The  very  numerous 
megalithic  remains  in  Bretagne  throw  a  remarkable  light  on 
the  object  and  nature  of  these  cromlechs,  both  in  our  own  island 
and  over  the  widespread  abode  of  the  extinct  race  who  piled 
together  these  massive  blocks.  No  doubt  now  remains  as  to  the 
sepulchral  nature  of  the  cromlech.  One  vertical  slab,  transversely 
placed,  formed,  with  the  two  exterior  blocks,  placed  parallel  to 
each  other  and  at  right  angles  to  the  former  stone,  a  double 
tomb.  The  corpse,  as  we  find  from  actual  relics,  was  placed  in 
a  kneeling  position  in  the  cell  thus  constructed,  and  a  mound  of 
earth  was  piled  over  the  massive  cell.  It  is  clear  that  the  art 
of  the  mason  would  have  been  thrown  away  upon  the  cromlech. 
Like  the  hist  vaen,  a  stone  chest  found  in  humbler  barrows,  the 
stone  sepulchre  was  designed  only  for  the  more  perfect  preser- 
vation of  the  human  relics,  or  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  name 
and  fame  of  the  distinguished  person  for  whose  obsequies  so 
costly  a  mausoleum  was  prepared. 

The  rains  of  thousands  of  years  have  removed  the  made  earth 
covering  from  many  of  these  tombs.  Many  may  yet  remain 
undiscovered.    In  Morbihan  no  fewer  than  seven  hundred  relics 
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of  the  pre-historic  raoe  are  to  be  seen,  and  the  general  plan  of 
the  sepulchres  is  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  question. 

This  method  of  interment,  in  a  chamber  which  served  to 
protect  the  remains  from  direct  pressure,  while  the  imdisturbed 
character  of  the  long  repose  was  defended  by  the  superposition 
of  a  cairn  of  stones  or  a  lofty  mound  of  earth,  bears  a  close  resem- 
blance  to  the  formation  of  the  central  sepulchral  chambers 
within  the  vast  mass  of  the  Egyptian  Pyramids.  It  is  difficult, 
and  probably  unphilosophical,  to  fail  to  connect  the  interment 
of  the  body  with  the  hope  of  resurrection.  In  ancient  Egypt 
the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  formed  the  very  cardinal  point  of 
the  whole  system  of  social  morality.  The  pious  care  devoted  to 
the  embalmment  of  the  dead  was  rendered  in  the  expectation  that, 
*  after  that  long  journey  of  five  hundred  years '  of  which  Plato 
tells  us«  the  spirit  would  return  to  its  former  habitation.  Certain 
points  in  the  religious  faith  of  different  nations  are  unmistak* 
ably  indicated  by  peculiarities  in  their  mode  of  sepulture.  Thus, 
the  orientation  of  the  grave,  and  the  careful  deposit  of  the  corpse 
in  a  line  lying  east  and  west,  is  a  mark  of  one  or  other  of  the 
forms  of  the  great  Monotheistic  faith ;  the  Jew  burying  his  dead 
with  reference  to  Jerusalem,  the  Mahoramedan  with  regard  to 
Mecca,  and  the  Christian  in  the  hope  of  that  second  coming 
which,  like  the  natural  sunrise,  he  expects  to  dawn  from  the 
East. 

In  tbe  burial-grounds  at  Cumas,  which  were  explored  by 
H.R.H.  the  Count  of  Syracuse,  and  from  which  many  rare  relics 
of  Roman  and  of  pre* Roman  antiquity  were  extracted,  the 
difference  in  tbe  sepulchral  method  of  the  successive  inhabitants 
of  the  country  was  strongly  marked.  Christian  graves  furrowed 
the  surface  ;  Roman  tombs,  lying  north  and  south,  lay  beneath ; 
in  a  yet  lower  zone,  and  at  irregular  angles,  lay  the  Oscan  sepid- 
chres,  some  of  which  were  carefully  built  of  squared  stones, 
which,  oversetting  one  another  towards  the  top,  formed  a  hollow, 
pyramidal  roof. 

Speaking  with  that  reserve  which  is  proper  on  the  first  raising 
of  an  important  question,  we  remark  that  the  absence  of  any 
reference  to  the  points  of  the  compass  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  mega- 
lithic  tombs,  as  well  as  of  the  circular  temples.  l!t  is  extremely 
desirable  that,  in  the  progress  of  discovery,  specific  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  verification  or  the  correction  of  this 
remark. 

Again,  the  burial  of  the  dead  in  a  kneeling  posture  is  a  pecu- 
liarity alike  unknown  to  either  of  the  Monotheistic  races,  and  to 
the  builders  and  occupants  of  the  more  ancient  Egyptian  sepul- 
chres.   The  similarity  in  the  form  of  the  cromlech,  wherever  it 
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has  been  found,  denotes  the  general  prevalence  of  this  custom 
among  the  ancient  race  that  reared  these  memorials ;  and  the 
discovery  made  in  Bretagne  has  thus  a  very  wide  significance. 
Nor  is  it  possible  to  look  without  a  certain  emotion  at  these 
ancient  and  colossal  sjrmbols  of  the  prayerful  expectation  under 
which  the  heroes  and  kings  of  our  forgotten  predecessors  were 
solemnly  committed  to  their  secular  sleep — a  sleep  guarded  by 
the  massy  walls  of  tombs,  which  the  builders  might  well  hope 
would  remain  undisturbed  till  the  day  of  doom. 

The  cromlechs  of  Bretagne,  however,  have  preserved  a  yet 
more  startling  message  from  the  depths  of  their  hoary  antiquity. 
In  the  island  of  6aur  Innis^  on  blocks  of  transported  granite 
which  form  one  of  those  ancient  tombs,  are  to  be  foimd  the 
earliest  traces  of  human  art  applied  to  what  we  must  call  deco- 
rative architecture.     The  interior  face  of  these  slabs  is  actually 
incised,   in   rude  patterns,  doubtless,    but  imquestionably,    by 
human  skill.     The  hypothesis  that  the  decoration  is  of  later  date 
than  the  cromlech  (in  itself  improbable)  is  precluded  by  the  fact, 
that  one  of  the  sculptured  stones  has  evidently  been  broken  after 
it  was  cut,  but  before  it  was  built  into  place.     Mr.  Pattison,  who 
gives,  in  the  '  Leisure  Hour '  for  1866,  an  interesting  description 
of  this  hitherto  unique    archaeological    treasure,  considers  the 
patterns   merely   decorative,  and   not   symbolic.      We  cannot 
hesitate  in  arriving  at  an  opposite  conclusion.     The  '  Celt '  is 
repeatedly  represented  on  these  slabs,  the  smooth  Celt,  so  often 
formed  of  jade,  of  the  period  when  stone  was  being  gradually 
displaced  by  bronze,  and  the  cast-bronze  Celt,  with  an  eye  by 
which  it  was  to  be  bound  to  the  helve,  and  with  a  tuft  of  fibres 
used  for  the  purpose  of  so  binding  it.     Other  representations  are 
more  questionable.     There  is  a  plant  somewhat  resembling  the 
trichonianes  fern ;  but  as  to  the  depiction  of  two  serpents,  one 
on  either  side  of  a  rod,  there  can  be  no  mistake.     The  sculpture 
of  this  mysterious  emblem  in  a  tomb  cannot,  surely,  be  con- 
sidered a  mere  decoration  !     Mr.  Fergusson  will,  we  fear,  never 
forgive  himself  for  having  overlooked  an  authentic  sculpture  of 
the  serpent  at  a  date  so  very  far  anterior  to  the  earliest  repre- 
sentations, very  debateable  as  they  are  in  their  import,  with 
which  he  has  presented  us  in  his  recent  splendid  work.     Before 
the  Romans  had  learned  to  venerate  the  serpent  of  Esculapius, 
or  the  Greeks  to  fear  the  python  destroyed  by  the  Sun  God,  the 
Celtic  tomb-builders  had  traced  the  rude  outline  of  the  mystic 
reptile  on  the  granite  cromlech  of  Morbihan.     A  fresh  chapter 
in  the  history  of  the  human  race  thus  opens,  again,  with  an  inti- 
mation that '  the  serpent  was  more  subtle  than  any  beast  of  the 
field.' 
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At  Stonehenge,  at  Avebuiy,  and  in  the  ruins  of  circtilar 
structures  in  general,  we  have  traced  indications  of  the  com- 
bined work  of  the  mason  and  of  the  joiner.  In  the  cromlechs  of 
Bretagne,  and  thus  in  the  cromlechs  generally,  we  find  the  labour 
of  the  former,  or  at  least  of  the  transporter  and  raiser  of  stones, 
supplemented  by  that  of  the  earth- worker,  as  weU  as  by  that  of 
the  earliest  predecessor  of  the  sculptor.  But  there  is  yet  another 
combination  of  masonry  and  of  earthwork,  the  inyestigation  of 
the  most  remarkable  witnesses  of  which  raises  a  question  entirely 
novel  in  archsBology. 

The  village  of  Abury,  or  Avebury,  in  Wiltshire,  stands  on  the 
site  of  an  ancient  circular  temple.  A  quarto  volume,  published 
in  1743,  by  Dr.  Stukely,  gives  the  result  of  a  lonfi;  and  patient 
investigation  of  the  spot,  and  is  the  source  from  which  all  sub- 
sequent descriptions  have  been  extracted  or  compiled:  being 
referred  to  as  authoritative  even  in  the  painstaking  and  elabo- 
rate work  of  Sir  R.  Colt  Hoare.  Dr.  Stukely  has  illustrated  his 
volume  by  a  carefully-drawn  plaU  to  a  large  scale,  a  document 
which  would  be  invaluable  as  well  as  conclusive,  but  for  the 
fact  that  certain  tangible  errors  raise  the  doubt  how  much  of 
the  drawing  represents  the  truth  of  actual  survey,  and  how  much 
is  due  to  the  active  imagination  of  the  author.  Thus  we  have 
the  portrait,  as  it  were,  of  each  stone  that  stood  erect  at  the  time 
of  Dr.  Stukely^s  survey.  We  have  also  indications  of  the 
position  of  the  fallen  stones,  and  of  the  places  from  which  stones 
had  been  removed.  But  we  have  no  means  of  detecting  how 
the  latter  points  have  been  determined ;  whether  from  depres- 
sions in  the  ground,  testimony  of  eye-witnesses,  or  Dr.  Stukely's 
ideas  of  Druidical  symmetry.  We  are  entitled  to  speak  with 
this  degree  of  harshness,  from  the  fact  that  the  avenues  leading 
to  the  temple,  as  to  which  Stukely  has  an  original,  unsupported, 
and,  to  our  view,  most  absurd  theory,  are  freely  sketched  in,  so 
as  to  be  directly  at  variance  with  the  actual  position  of  seventeen 
enormous  blocks  yet  remaining  in  situ.  These  blocks  form  part 
of  a  straight  avenue,  of  some  400  yards  long,  which  is  drawn 
by  Stukely  as  a  curve. 

Forty- K>ur  large  stones  are  described  and  drawn  by  Stukely. 
Between  1743  and  1812,  the  date  of  Sir  B.  Colt  Hoare's  investi* 

Stion,  the  number  had  been  reduced  to  seventeen,  so  shame- 
[ly  industrious  had  been  the  inhabitants,  es^ially  a  certain 
clod-hopping  Erostratus,  called  Tom  Robinson,  in  the  destruction 
of  these  priceless  relics.  Without  a  very  careful  and  special 
stirvey,  it  is  impossible  now  to  verify  much  of  the  plan  of 
Stukely.  But  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  to  doubt  its 
substantial  accuracy  as  to  the  position  of  the  forty-four  stones 
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'whicli  stood,  in  his  time,  within  the  elliptical  moat ;  and  we 
may,  therefore,  be  safe  in  adopting  his  view,  that  two  circular 
temples  adjoined  one  another  within  an  outer  oval  enclosure. 

But  the  main  difficulty  that  arises  as  to  the  character,  and 
even  the  relative  age  of  the  stonework  and  the  earthworks  of 
Avebury,  has  hitherto  been  unperceived.  Dr.  Stukely's  theory, 
that  the  avenues  leading  to  the  temple  were  curved,  and  that 
this  curve  was  intended  to  represent  the  form  of  an  enormous 
serpent  spread  over  the  country,  in  the  centre  of  the  contortions 
of  which  the  double  temple  had  been  founded,  has  hitherto 
prevented  archsBologists  from  seeing  with  their  own  eyes  the 
actual  fact. 

The  site  of  the  temples  of  Avebury  is  surrounded  by  a  deep  and 
wide  ditch,  and,  outside  the  ditch,  by  a  lofty  mound.  After  so 
long  an  exposure  to  the  degradation  which  the  weather  causes 
on  all  unprotected  earthworks,  the  magnitude  of  this  girdle  is 
yet  an  object  of  admiration.  From  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  to 
the  top  of  the  mound  must  have  been,  when  the  work  was  new, 
at  least  a  hundred  feet  in  elevation. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  mound  is  without  the  ditch. 
Viewed  as  a  military  defence,  the  labour  incurred  in  this  large 
earthwork  is  thus,  according  to  our  present  ideas,  to  a  great 
extent  wasted.  The  exterior  part  of  tne  moimd  shows  no  signs 
of  a  ditch.  It  would,  no  douot,  originally  have  been  protected 
by  a  palisade*;  but  this  line  once  passed,  and  the  summit  of  the 
iDollum  gained,  the  sacred  enclosure  would  lie  beneath  the  view, 
and  exposed  to  the  missiles,  of  the  assailants. 

If  the  mound  were  regarded  as  an  amphitheatre,  reared  in 
order  to  enable  the  largest  number  of  persons  to  witness  pro- 
cessional or  other  assemblies  within  the  enceinte,  the  arrange* 
ment  would  be  intelligible.  But  no  traces  exist  of  benchings  or 
steps  on  the  bank,  such  as  wotdd  have  been  suitable  for  such  a 
purpose  ;  and,  so  far  as  we  can  now  judge,  the  steepness  of  the 
internal  slope  is  opposed  to  such  an  hypothesis. 

The  most  remarkable  characteristic,  however,  of  the  earthen 
defence  of  Avebury,  is  the  want  of  unity  of  design  which  it  dis- 
plays as  regards  the  stonework.  The  axial  line  of  the  twin 
temples  (if  we  follow  Dr.  Stukely's  views)  trended  about  N.W. 
and  S.£.  The  direction  of  the  longest  diameter  of  the  oval 
enclosed  by  the  ditch  and  rampart  lies  approximately  east  and 
west.  But  what -is  the  more  surprising,  is  the  fact  that  the 
avenue  of  large  blocks,  which  crosses  the  present  road  from 
Kennet,  cuts  on  the  line  of  rampart,  without  any  reference  to  the 
apertures  in  its  circuit.  This  avenue  is  distinctly  marked. 
About  700  yards  to  the  south,   and  slightly  to   the  east  of 
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Avebuiy,  sixteen  enormoos  blocks  of  stone  remain,  sufficiently 
undisturbed  to  show  that  they  formed  part  of  a  straight  avenue 
of  twin  blocks  or  columns,  placed  72  feet  apart,  and  at  intervals 
of  about  48  feet.  Some  200  yards  nearer  the  temple,  and  on  the 
opposite,  or  eastern  side  of  the  present  turnpike  road,  another 
stone  is  visible,  exactly  in  line  with  those  which  form  one  side  of 
the  avenue.  The  line  thus  defined  seems  to  cut  on  one  of  the 
central  stones  of  the  eastern  temple,  but  it  has  no  discernible 
relation  whatever  to  the  rampart. 

It  seems  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  avenue  leading  straight 
to  the  temple  formed  a  portion  of  the  harmonious  original  design 
of  the  ancient  masons.  How,  or  when,  or  why  a  girdle  of  ditch 
and  of  rampart  should  have  been  drawn  across  this  imposing 
approach  is  a  question  not  only  unanswered,  but  which  appears 
never  hitherto  to  have  been  raised. 

Thus  we  find  a  noble  avenue,  seventy  feet  wide,  composed  of 
lofty  monolithic  piles  of  wrought  and  transported  freestone, 
pointing  directlv  to  the  entrance  of  a  temple  reared  of  yet  more 
ponderous  blocks.  A  vast  ancient  earthen  work  of  defence, 
peculiar  in  its  section  of  external  vallum  and  internal  ditch, 
runs  around  the  site  of  the  latter,  interrupting,  and  appearing 
to  have  no  relation  whatever  to,  the  line  of  the  K>rmer.  Sow  can 
we  conceive  these  two  features  to  form  part  of  one  harmonious 
design  P  How  can  we  hold  the  labour  of  the  diggers  to  have 
been  contemporaneous  with  that  of  the  builders  P  And,  if  not» 
to  what  remoteness  of  antiquity  does  not  this  discovery  throw 
back  the  work  of  the  ancient  masons  P 

We  have  remains  in  many  })arts  of  the  country  of  the  labour 
of  a  race  of  diggers.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  earthwork 
know  how  poweriul  is  the  action  of  time  in  obliterating  the  work 
of  the  spade.  The  force  of  gravity,  and  the  slowly  decomposing 
action  of  the  atmosphere,  tend  to  compress  all  artificial  mounds, 
from  the  very  moment  of  their  elevation.  To  this  steady  action, 
imless  a  covering  of  turf  be  at  once  interposed,  has  to  be  added 
the  constant  effect  of  the  rainfall.  Under  the  combined  influ- 
ence of  these  levelling  forces,  tumuli  have  disappeared,  fosses 
have  been  filled  up,  and  cromlechs  have  been  laid  bare.  But 
the  relics  of  mighty  diggers  are  conspicuous  in  Wiltshire. 
The  downs  are  dotted  thicUy  with  barrows.  The  valley  of  the 
Kennet  is  guarded  by  lofty  tumuli,  one  of  a  very  large  si^e  being 
close  to  Marlborough ;  and  Silbury  Hill,  on  the  line  of  the 
stream,  south  of  Avebury,  is  the  largest  object  of  this  nature 
with  which  we  are  familiar.  Its  sharp,  unusual  outline  arrests 
the  eye  the  moment  that  it  is  first  seen.  It  is  in  the  form 
of  a  truncated  cone,  170  feet  high,  some  600  feet  in  diameter 
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at  the  base,  and  levelled  at  the  Bummit.  Allowing  for  the 
long  influence  of  natural  causes,  its  original  size  must  have  been 
from  one-and-a-half  to  twice  its  present  dimensions ;  and  even 
now  it  contains  half  a  million  of  cubic  yards.  Early  in  the 
course  of  last  century  this  royal  tumulus  was  pierced,  and  the 
human  bones  and  iron  bridle- bit  found  near  the  surface  are  held 
to  have  been  the  relics  of  some  ancient  king,  over  whose  body, 
seated,  as  when  in  life,  on  his  horse,  this  giant  mole-hill  was 
piled  up. 

In  other  parts  of  England  the  labours  of  the  earth-working 
race  were  devoted  to  the  terracing,  levelling,  or  moating  of 
natural  elevations,  as  is  the  case  at  Old  Sarum,  and  on  the 
Malvern  Hills.  Our  habitual  identification  of  these  people  with 
the  pre-historic  masons  is  a  mere  assumption,  and  one  which  the 
phenomena  observable  at  Avebury  should  lead  us,  at  all  events, 
to  reconsider.  And  if  the  circumvallation  of  Avebury  were  the 
work  of  another  period  from  that  which  witnessed  its  erection 
(as  it  certainly  was  a  work  of  far  less  difficulty  and  expense),  it 
is  hard  to  disbelieve  that  some  degree  of  the  awful  reverence 
which  clothed  the  ancient  site  must  have  disappeared  from 
men's  minds,  before  a  military  or  civil  work  would  have  been 
executed  which  was  so  inconsistent  with  the  architectural  and 
picturesque  aspect  of  the  temple. 

If  we  compare  the  main  features  of  the  pre-historic  British 
masonry,  so  lar  as  they  are  now  to  be  discerned,  with  those  of 
the  most  ancient  buildings  of  which  the  date  is  approximately 
known,  we  shall  find  good  reason  to  ascribe  the  former  to  a 
very  remote  antiquity.  To  that  antiquity  we  cannot,  indeed, 
as  yet  assign  historical  or  astronomical  date,  but  we  can,  with 
some  precision,  indicate  its  position  in  the  progress  of  art.  We 
can  do  so  from  two  distinct  methods  of  inquiry. 

The  first  step  in  this  investigation  is  to  consider  the  nature  of 
the  masonry.  We  know  that  the  art  of  the  mason  has,  during  a 
long  series  of  years,  followed  a  definite  course  of  progress  and 
development.  The  first  builders  of  whom  we  have  any  relics, 
giants  in  strength  if  not  in  size,  merely  piled  together  large 
masses  of  stone  in  rude  and  colossal  walls.  The  design  of  the 
cromlech  may  be  carried  back  to  this  most  archaic  of  all  build- 
ing epochs  ;  although,  as  before  explained,  the  habit  of  burying 
this  rough  and  substantial  work  may  have  allowed  of  its  con- 
tinued execution  down  to  the  time  of  more  highly-finished 
masonry.  Next,  the  pre-historic  builders  dressed  off  the  rough 
angles  of  their  stones,  and  produced  polygonal  megalithic 
masonry.  Still  later,  they  coursed  the  beds,  and  product  noble 
tiers  of  squared,  uncemented  blocks  of  stone,  fimshed,  in  some 
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cases,  with  admirable  truth  and  delicacy.  This  method  of 
building  had  not  been  forgotten  in  the  time  of  Solomon^ 
although  the  invention  of  lime  cement,  which  is  at  least  as  old 
as  the  Great  Pyramid,  led  to  a  slow  but  certain  diminution  in 
the  size  of  the  ashlar  employed  by  builders.  '  So  we  descend  to 
the  squared  masonry  of  the  date  of  the  kings  of  Rome,  which  is 
not,  structurally,  very  di£ferent  from  that  of  Imperial  times. 
Seven  centuries,  therefore,  produced  little  alteration  in  the  style 
and  fashion  of  the  mason. 

Stonehenge  and  Avebury,  measured  by  this  scale,  belong  to  the 
period  of  megalithic,  coursed,  unceraented,  masonry.  More 
modem  than  the  walls  of  Tiryns  or  MycensQ,  they  yet,  as 
matter  of  artistic  antiquity,  precede  the  Great  Pyramid,  in  which 
the  bulk  of  the  structure  is  formed  of  cemented  masonry,  and 
only  the  more  important  parts,  such  as  the  entrance  to  the 
central  chamber,  and  the  wonderful  portcullis,  are  formed  of 
highly-finished,  ponderous,  uncemented  blocks. 

The  other  line  of  inquiry  derives  additional  importance  from 
the  representation  of  both  stone  and  bronze  Celts  on  the  Morbi- 
han  cromlech.  We  find  ourselves  in  the  early  part  of  the 
bronze  age.  We  cannot  admit  the  possibility  that  stone  should 
be  wrought  as  it  was  wrought  at  Stonehenge  without  metal 
tools.  But  those  tools  must  have  been  rare,  for  thev  had  not 
superseded  the  use  of  the  far  less  convenient  and  durable  axe  of 
stone.  Unless,  therefore,  it  can  be  shown  that  the  artistic 
knowledge  of  Egypt  and  of  the  Mediterranean  shores  was 
arrested  in  the  course  of  travelling  to  England — an  assumption 
which  is  at  variance  with  the  fact  of  the  close  similarity  between 
all  the  circular  ruins,  as  well  as  cromlechs,  over  the  entire 
breadth  of  the  Continent — we  seem  to  roll  back  the  date  of  Stone- 
henge to  the  earliest  period  of  the  bronze  age,  and,  further,  to 
date  that  period  before  the  foundation  of  Memphis,  or,  at  least, 
before  the  era  of  that  fourth  Egyptian  dynasty,  the  second  king 
of  which,  it  is  now  no  longer  matter  of  question,  was  the  builder 
of  the  Great  Pyramid. 

A  yet  further  mode  of  inquiry  may  serve,  if  not  to  cover  with 
confusion,  at  least  gravely  to  rebuke,  those  who  so  readily  cast 
on  our  pre-historic  antecessors  the  reproach  of  blind  idolatry  and 
of  sanguinary  rites.  Let  us  remember  that  the  testimony  of 
Julius  CsBsar,  on  which  this  view  mainly  rests,  is  no  more  reli- 
able, as  regards  Britain,  than  is  that  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte. 
Ceesar  tells  us  of  the  absence  of  the  beech-tree  in  England,  an 
assertion  which,  if  we  would  receive  it  as  genuine,  would  have 
great  botanical  value.  When  he  adds  the  tale  of  the  animal 
with  unjointed  legs,  and  when  he  asserts  that  he  retired,  in  all 
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haste,  TRniMFHAMT^  but  desiring  hostages  to  be  sent  afteb  him, 
who  failed  to  reach  him,  we  know  what  to  think  of  his  veracity 
in  any  matter  that  would  be  held  to  affect  his  fame. 

If  we  look,  then,  with  eyes  that  are  only  prepared  to  see  what 
is  actually  yisible,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  strucK  with  the  absence 
of  any  trace  of  either  idolatry  or  astrology  in  our  pre-historio 
records*  There  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  the  degradation 
of  symbolism  into  idolatry,  a  process  which  we  see  gotnff  on 
beneath  our  very  eyes  in  the  practice  of  what  is  called  Ritualism, 
is  a  process  to  which  the  human  mind  is  peculiarly  liable,  and 
has  been  so  in  all  ages  of  history.  To  this  predisposition  must 
we  attribute  the  careful  prohibition  in  the  ancient  Law,  not 
only  of  the  worship,  but  of  the  making  of  images.  After  the 
heavy  scourge  of  the  Babylonish  captivity  had  eradicated  from 
die  minds  of  the  Jews  that  tendency  to  revert  to  the  worship  of 
the  calves  of  Egypt,  or  the  grove-haunting  gods  of  Ganaan, 
which  marked  their  early  history,  this  abhorrence  of  the  repre- 
sentation  of  the  human  or  bestial  form  became  a  marked  charac- 
teristic of  their  national  character.  The  very  introduction  of 
the  Roman  ensigns  into  Jerusalem  caused  an  outbreak  of  the 
fierce  iconoclastic  spirit.  At  this  very  hour,  amid  the  heraldic 
emblems  of  the  Knights  of  the  Garter  that  line  the  chapel  of 
St.  George,  lions  and  eagles,  shadowing  wings  and  branching 
horns,  the  banner  of  the  Caliph  is  adorned  only  by  a  verse  of 
the  Koran. 

Again,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that,  while  the  later  tombs  and 
temples  of  Egypt  are  covered  with  symbolic  sculpture,  the  Qremt 
Pyramid  is  unincised.  It  is  not  that  the  builders  were  unfamiliar 
with  hieroglyphics,  which  themselves  are  the  results  of  the 
conventionalising  of  pictorial  representations,  for  the  cartouche 
of  Souphis  has  l^n  found  traced  on  the  back  of  the  relieving 
stones  over  the  central  chamber;  but  the  sanctity  of  the 
building  was  unprofaned  by  the  portraiture  of  living  forms. 
Again,  the  colossal  figures,  portraits  in  the  first  instance  of  kings 
— Alemnon,  or  Thothmes,  or  Nebuchadnezzar — ^which  aftenraitla 
became  associated  with  the  reception  of  Divine  honours,  date  com* 
paratively  low  in  the  structural  histonr  of  Egypt.  The  absence 
of  anything  that  resembles  a  stone  idol,  and  tne  neglect,  before 
referred  to,  of  structural  astrological  indication,  scorns  to  point 
to  a  period  of  human  faith  when  the  invisible  object  of  wordiip 
was  not  represented  by  gods  of  stone.  Whether  we  regard 
what  we  know  of  the  tendencies  of  the  human  mind,  or  what  wo 
see  of  the  structural  relics  of  the  past,  we  are  led  to  bdiieve  in 
the  fact,  that  idolatry  was  the  iruit  of  oomparatively  recent 
degiadatioa  ot  an  earUer 
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Although  the  tales  of  the  consumption  of  human  sacrifices,  in 
wicker  idols,  by  the  Druids  of  Britain,  may  be  received  with  a 
large  amount  of  philosophic  doubt,  we  yet  have  evidence  of 
idolatrous  practices  among  some  of  the  Gaulish  and  Celtic  tribes 
in  Imperial  times.  We  have  still  extant  representations  of 
Esus  and  of  Percunos,  Oeltic  gods;  but  philolosy,  no  less  than 
archaeology,  points  back  to  a  purer  form  of  worship.  The 
names  of  Tout  and  of  Alfader  are  more  ancient  than  idol  or 
B}rmbol ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  slightest  indication  of  an 
idolatrous  habit,  why  should  we  hesitate  to  believe  that  the 
mighty  builders  of  pre^historio  times  paid  a  simple  reverence  to 
the  Father  of  All  P 

It  may  enable  the  mind  to  form  a  more  adequate  conception 
as  to  what  manner  of  men  the  builders  of  Avebury  must  have 
been,  if  we  inquire  what  would  be  the  effect  of  the  lapse  of 
twenty  centuries  over  London.  The  durability  of  ruins,  external 
influences  being  alike,  depends  on  three  circumstances:  the 
nature  of  the  building  material,  the  size  of  the  component  parts 
of  the  structure,  and  the  actual  mass  of  the  buildings  themselves. 
Brick,  although  a  material  capable  of  unmeasured  duration 
under  favourable  circumstances,  will  return  to  clay  if  long 
exposed  to  the  unchecked  influences  of  frost  and  rain.  Lime- 
stone, such  as  that  of  the  Bath,  and  even  the  Portland  quarries, 
has  a  very  limited  durability.  Even  the  granite  of  Waterloo 
Bridge  shows  the  effect  of  the  atmospheric  action  of  half  a 
century,  the  felspar  being  so  much  eroded  as  to  give  a  rough 
granulated  face  to  the  once  smooth  ashlar  work.  The  cloisters 
of  Westminster  Abbey  show  that  the  lapse  of  rather  more  than 
six  centuries  is  sufficient  to  destroy  cusp,  and  muUion,  and  deli- 
cate stonework  of  all  kinds,  even  if  partially  protected  from 
the  atmosphere.  Crocket  and  gurgoyle  and  pinnacle  of 
Henry  III.  s  work  are  gone.  The  carefully-chosen  and  well- 
wrought  capitals  of  St.  Paul's  show  a  thick  incrustation  of 
minKied  soot  and  decayed  stone,  which  leads  us  to  estimate  how 
much  of  the  former  face  must  have  been  washed  away  from  the 
more  exposed  portions  of  the  edifice.  We  must  remember,  too, 
that  capitals  are  not  abandoned  except  in  cases  of  great  disaster, 
such  as  plague,  or  earthquake,  or  capture  by  storm.  And  in 
such  cases  it  rarely  happens  that  fire  does  not  perform  its 
destructive  office.  The  rapidity  with  which  brick  structures,  or 
even  stone-faced  structures,  decay  in  our  climate,  if  neglected, 
and  especially  if  unroofed,  is  very  great.  The  probability  is, 
that  if  a  period  of  solitude  and  neglect  were  to  pass  over  London ^ 
such  as  has  been  experienced  by  the  ruins  of  our  Wiltshire 
capitals,  not  even  a  distinguishable  heap  would  remain  to  tell  of 
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more  respectable^  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  than  a  professed 
teacher  of  mankind  who  is  not  ashamed  to  print  the  rubbish  of 
which  this  little  volume  principally  consists.  When  men  imder- 
take  to  explain  to  others  subjects  as  to  which  they  have  never 
taken  the  trouble  to  learn  the  ABC,  they  should  be  visited 
with  some  sort  of  retribution.  The  number  of  these  blind 
teachers  is,  we  fear,  on  the  increase. 

Stonehenge  has  attracted  far  more  literary  effort  than  the 
more  rarely  visited  site  of  Avebury.  The  '  Illustrated  Guide 
to  Old  Sarum  and  Stonehenge/  a  local  handbook,  cites  forty- 
two  distinct  references,  either  in  books,  lectures,  articles  in 
periodicals  or  in  cyclopaedias,  to  the  Wiltshire  temples,  com- 
mencing with  the  statement  that  the  earliest  notice  of  Stone- 
henge occurs  in  the  writings  of  Nennius,  who  lived  in  the 
ninth  century.  As  far  as  plans  are  concerned,  especially  when 
we  bear  in  mind  the  ordnance  map,  the  information  available 
as  to  this  locality  is  considerable.  When  we  come  to  descrip- 
tion, however,  discrepancies  of  no  trifling  magnitude  abound. 
Almost  every  writer  appears  to  have  seen  pretty  much  what 
he  chose,  or  wished,  to  see.  '  Modem  writers  on  Stonehenge/ 
says  the  guide-book,  'rejecting  all  historical  evidence,  have 
'  raised  their  theories  on  purely  speculative  foundations.'  So 
it  seems.  Mr.  H.  Browne,  of  Amesbury,  in  '  An  Illustration  of 
Stonehenge  and  Abury,'  published  in  1823,  endeavours  'to 
'  show  that  both  of  these  monuments  were  antediluvian,  and 
'  even  that  the  latter  was  formed  under  the  direction  of  Adam.* 
The  idea  of  Polydore  Virgil,  that  Stonehenge  was  raised  by 
the  Britons  to  the  memory  of  Aurelius  Ambrosius,  finds  favour 
in  a  paper  which  has  been  attributed  to  a  well-known  authority 
on  Aitshiteoture.  But  the  learned  writer  in  question,  of  whose 
good  service  to  the  historical  study  of  architecture  it  is  not 
easy  to  speak  in  terms  of  too  high  respect,  may  be  thought,  at 
times,  to  seek  for  relief  from  the  severity  of  his  graver  studies 
in  the  playful  exuberance  of  his  wonderfully  original  theories. 
The  opinion  entertained  by  some  of  his  professional  brethren,  to 
the  effect  that  he  is  prone  to  launch  an  hypothesis,  not  as  reaUy 
holding  it  himself,  but  as  an  experiment  on  the  unreasoning 
credulity  of  his  readers,  does  not  appear  altogether  extravagant 
when  we  remember,  that  he  has  suggested  that  the  site  of  a 
private  tomb  occupied  one  of  the  holiest,  and  most  jealously- 
guarded,  sanctuaries  in  the  world — a  spot  the  very  last  to  be 
defiled  by  the  admission  of  a  corpse.  Somewhat  of  the  same 
grim  humour  seems  to  be  displayed  in  a  theory  which  attributes 
all  the  great  stone  monuments  of  the  country  to  the  very  period 
of  extreme  depression  that  intervened  between  the  departure 
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tlie  former  city ;  and  yet,  till  the  wanton  and  wicked  destruction 
of  the  present  century,  the  lines  of  the  ancient  builders  were  as 
distinct,  the  form  of  their  great  temples  was  as  precisely  defined, 
as  if  they  were  of  recent  origin.  If  the  power  and  dignity  of 
earlier  races  of  mankind  be  marked  by  the  permanence  of  these 
monumental  memorials,  what  pigmies  now  seek  to  obliterate  the 
work  of  giants  and  of  heroes ! 

It  is  not  easy  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  readily 
available  sources  of  information  on  the  subject  of  Avebury. 
The  work  of  Dr.  Stukely,  which  is  almost  or  altogether  the 
only  literary  authority  on  the  subject,  is  a  curious  mixture  of 
the  old  and  the  new  methods  of  inquiry.  It  places  side  by  side 
the  results  of  actual  observation  and  the  assumptions  of  prejudice 
or  the  deductions  of  the  most  fanciful  theory.  Had  the  writer 
been  only  at  the  pains  to  distinguish  between  what  he  saw 
and  what  he  thought,  the  work  would  possess  a  permanent 
value,  which  the  inability  of  the  reader  to  distinguish  between 
fact  and  fancy  signally  diminishes. 

But  the  consideration  which  may  justly  be  extended  to  an 
author  writing  in  the  vear  1743,  must  be  denied  to  one  who  is 
content  to  follow  in  his  footsteps  in  1858.  The  ignorant  and 
pretentious  little  handbook,  entitled  'The  Druidical  Temples 
at  Abury ;  with  some  Account  of  Silbury,  Wilts,'  makes  one 
blush  for  the  author,  whose  first  observation  is : — '  It  was  the 
'  custom  of  the  Patriarchs  to  erect  temples  and  altars  wherever 
*  they  fixed  their  residences.'  After  this  we  cannot  be  sur- 
prised to  meet  with  such  asssertions  as  that — 

*  The  stones  which  compose  the  temples  at  Abury  were  evidently 
brought,  like  those  of  Stonehenge,  from  Marlborough  Downs,  where 
they  lie  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  great  numbers,  and  of  all 
dimensions.'  '  The  stones  must  have  been  conveyed  by  the  Druids 
from  the  valley  of  the  Grey  Wethers,  near  Marlborough,  with  infinite 
labour,  and  erected  with  extraordinary  skill :  they  are  none  of  them 
more  than  two  feet  and  a  half  inserted  in  the  ground.  It  is  probable, 
therefoi*e,  that  the  British  Druids  acquired  their  mechanical  skill, 
together  with  their  religious  worship  and  origin,  from  the  Persian  and 
Chaldean  Magi.'  *  Dr.  Stukely  is  of  opinion  that,  as  this  chalky 
matter  became  hardened  at  Creation,  it  projected  or  threw  out  the 
most  solid  body  of  the  stones,  of  greater  specific  gravity  than  itself. 
How  far  this  may  be  true  is  doubtful,  though,  probably  in  some  local 
convulsion,  such  a  result  may  have  taken  place.' 

Is  it  conceivable  how,  in  the  year  1868,  the  Rev.  John  Boss, 
M.A.  Oxon,  should  have  appended  his  name  to  such  statements 
as  the  above  P  Surely  the  governess  satirised  by  Byron,  who, 
by  teaching  her  pupils  to  read,  learned  herself  to  spell,  was  far 
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more  respectable,  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  than  a  professed 
teacher  oi  mankind  who  is  not  ashamed  to  print  the  rubbish  of 
which  this  little  Yolume  principally  consists.  When  men  under- 
take to  explain  to  others  subjects  as  to  which  they  have  never 
taken  the  trouble  to  learn  the  ABC,  they  should  be  visited 
with  some  sort  of  retribution.  The  number  of  these  blind 
teachers  is,  we  fear,  on  the  increase. 

Stonehenge  has  attracted  far  more  literary  effort  than  the 
more  rarely  visited  site  of  Avebury.  The  *  Illustrated  Guide 
to  Old  Sarum  and  Stonehenge,'  a  local  handbook,  cites  forty- 
two  distinct  references,  either  in  books,  lectures,  articles  in 
periodicals  or  in  cyclopeedias,  to  the  Wiltshire  temples,  com- 
mencing with  the  statement  that  the  earliest  notice  of  Stone- 
henge occurs  in  the  writings  of  Nennius,  who  lived  in  the 
ninth  century.  As  far  as  plans  are  concerned,  especially  when 
we  bear  in  mind  the  ordnance  map,  the  information  available 
as  to  this  locality  is  considerable.  When  we  come  to  descrip- 
tion, however,  discrepancies  of  no  trifling  magnitude  abound. 
Almost  every  writer  appears  to  have  seen  pretty  much  what 
he  chose,  or  wished,  to  see.  '  Modem  writers  on  Stonehenge/ 
says  the  guide-book,  'rejecting  all  historical  evidence,  have 
'  raised  their  theories  on  purely  speculative  foundations.'  So 
it  seems.  Mr.  H.  Browne,  of  Amesbury,  in  '  An  Illustration  of 
Stonehenge  and  Abury,'  published  in  1823,  endeavours  'to 
'  show  that  both  of  these  monuments  were  antediluvian,  and 
'  even  that  the  latter  was  formed  under  the  direction  of  Adam? 
The  idea  of  Polydore  Virgil,  that  Stonehenge  was  raised  by 
the  Britons  to  the  memory  of  Aurelius  Ambrosius,  finds  favour 
in  a  paper  which  has  been  attributed  to  a  well-known  authority 
on  Architecture.  But  the  learned  writer  in  question,  of  whose 
good  service  to  the  historical  study  of  architecture  it  is  not 
easy  to  speak  in  terms  of  too  high  respect,  ma^  be  thought,  at 
times,  to  seek  for  relief  from  the  severity  of  his  graver  studies 
in  the  playful  exuberance  of  his  wonderfully  original  theories. 
The  opinion  entertained  by  some  of  his  professional  brethren,  to 
the  effect  that  he  is  prone  to  launch  an  hypothesis,  not  as  reaUy 
holding  it  himself,  but  as  an  experiment  on  the  unreasoning 
credulity  of  his  readers,  does  not  appear  altogether  extravagant 
when  we  remember,  that  he  has  suggested  that  the  site  of  a 
private  tomb  occupied  one  of  the  holiest,  and  most  jealously- 
guarded,  sanctuaries  in  the  world — a  spot  the  very  last  to  be 
defiled  by  the  admission  of  a  corpse.  Somewhat  of  the  same 
grim  humour  seems  to  be  displayed  in  a  theory  which  attributes 
all  the  great  stone  monuments  of  the  country  to  the  very  period 
of  extreme  depression  that  intervened  between  the  departure 
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of  the  Komans  and  the  conquests  of  the  Danes  and  Saxons. 
Another  writer,  full  of  such  quaint  learning  as  that  which 
marks  Gale's  *  Court  of  the  Gentiles/  weds  the  common  title 
of  '  Druidical '  to  the  yet  more  imaginative  adjective,  Arkite. 
A  Bath  architect  is  good  enough  to  give  us  a  more  exact  date, 
wliich,  being  100  years  before  the  Christian  era,  no  contem- 
porary history  can  contradict.  CsDsar  mentions  a  Gallic 
chieftain  by  the  name  of  Divitiacus.  This  peg  is  strong 
enough  to  support  a  theory;  and  a  writer,  under  the  appro- 
priate title  of  '  A  Fool's  bolt  soon  shot  at  Stoneage/  ^  considers  ' 
btonehenge  to  have  been  '  a  British  temple,  commemorative  of 
'  a  victory  gained  by  the  Cangi  of  Somersetshire  over  King 
^  Divitiacus  and  his  Belgas ! '  Another  writer  considers  that 
'  the  use  of  syenite  or  granite  in  the  inner  obeliscal  stones 

*  showed  the  existence  of  friendly  relations  between  the  BelgSD, 

*  and  the  powerful  tribe  of  the  Damnonii,  if  these  stones  were 

*  brought  from  Devon  or  Cornwall,  or  with  the  Ordovices,  if 

*  brought  from  North  Wales/  He  might  have  added,  or  with 
the  Pharaohs,  if  brought  from  Syene.  In  fact,  these  smaller 
stones,  constituting  the  inner  circle,  are  stated,  by  a  local  anti- 
quary, to  be  all  portions  of  primary  igneous  rocks.  Another 
geologist  says  that  a  fragment  submitted  to  his  examination 
'looked  like  an  African  stone.'  Thus,  while  a  smile  may 
be  raised  by  the  author  who  '  ascribes  the  present  dilapidated 
'  condition  of  Stonehenge  to  the  operation  of  the  general 
'  deluge,'  all  the  writers  on  the  subject  are  in  unison  in  ap- 
proaching  it  as  a  good  butt  for  the  arrow  of  pure  guess-work. 
The  comparison  made  by  Professor  Nilsson,  the  Swedish  anti- 
quary, with  a  temple  at  Eavik,  in  Sweden,  and  the  opinion 
expressed  by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  in  a  lecture  at  Southampton, 
that  Stonehenge  and  Avebury  belonged  to  the  bronze  age,  are 
rare  instances  of  an  adequately  modest  and  serious  treatment 
of  a  question  of  unusual  interest. 

We  must  be  content,  then,  to  call  attention  to  the  facts  rather 
than  to  the  literature  of  the  subject,  to  awaken  our  readers  to  its 
importance,  and  to  suggest  the  direction  in  which  the  prosecu- 
tion of  well-ordered  inquiry  may  lead  to  important  results.  It 
can  no  longer  be  denied  that  we  have  in  our  midst  the  ancient 
and  indubitable  remains  of  a  mighty  people,  among  whom,  at  a 
very  remote  period  of  antiquity,  a  high  state  of  civilization  was 
established,  as  is  attested  by  the  evidence  of  their  mechanical  skill 
and  of  their  almost  unexampled  command  of  labour.  That  some 
light  may  be  thrown  on  the  questions  of  the  age,  the  intelli- 
gence, and  even  the  faith  of  these  people,  by  a  careful  study  of 
their  works,  we  trust  that  we  have  shown.    How  far  the  iuves- 
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ligation  may  be  pursued,  and  with  what  results  in  unveiling  the 
lost  history  of  mankind,  it  is  for  the  future  to  show.  But  we 
cannot  doubt  that  much,  very  much,  will  be  added  to  our  present 
knowledge  of  pre-historic  Britain.  Even  as  we  write,  the 
announcement  of  the  discovery,  in  the  South  of  France,  of  the 
relics  of  a  gigantic  race  of  quasi  human  beings,  marked  by 
osteological  peculiarities  hitherto  undreamed  of,  has  been  made 
with  such  precision  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  French 
Institute  and  M.  Lartet  has  been  commissioned  to  ascertain  and 
report  on  the  facts.  There  is  much  to  lead  to  the  belief  that 
we  are  about  to  witness  the  opening  of  a  hitherto  unread 
chapter  in  the  history  of  our  predecessors  in  the  dominion  of 
the  planet  Earth. 

That  some  effort  should  be  made  by  those  who  consider 
history  to  be  something  more  than  an  old  almanack,  and 
national  monuments  £t  for  a  nobler  destiny  than  that  of  being 
turned  into  road-metal^  to  check  the  shameless  and  irreparable 
havoc  which  private  ignorance  and  greediness  arc  hourly 
making  amid  the  relics  of  a  mighty  past,  is  a  proposition  of 
which  the  truth  is  almost  self-evident.  It  will  be  no  slight 
reward  for  our  humble  labours  if  they  have  the  effect  of 
directing  a  more  systematic  and  inquiring  attention  to  a 
subject  which  no  Englishman  should  consider  wholly  foreign 
to  his  interests. 
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(3.)  Smoke,    By  I.  S.  Tousg^eff.    Moscow  :  Katkoff    1866. 

*  OuE  literature  is  poor,*  are  the  opening  words  of  Str&choff's 
famous  philippic   against  contemporary  Russian  writers,  *and 

*  our  intellectual  progress  has  been  meagre  in  the  extreme.* 
It  may,  however,  be  doubted  whether  a  desire  to  write  smartly 
has  not  led  the  eminent  critic  to  overlook,  or  at  least  to  take 
but  little  note  of,  the  better  qualities  that  distinguish  modern 
Russian  literature,  and  to  fasten  with  avidity  on  its  surface 
blemishes  and  defects.  A  literature  that  can  boast  of  a  poet 
like  Nekrisoffi  a  dramatist  like  Ostrof&ky,  a  critic  like  Dobro- 
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luboff,  or  a  novelist  like  Tourg^neff,  does  not  deserve  to  be 
stigmatized  as  poor.  It  may  not  yet  have  attained  its  full 
manhood,  in  the  strength  of  which  it  may  hope  to  throw- 
off  entirely  that  foreign  tutelage  which  has  so  long  hindered  its 
individual  development,  but  it  has  already  a  personality  of  its 
own  ;  the  special  traits  which  characterize  and  separate  it  from 
the  literatures  of  other  nations  are,  with  the  appearance  of 
each  new  writer,  becoming  more  and  more  marked ;  it  no  longer 
speaks  in  a  borrowed  phraseology,  and  in  its  feeblest  utterances 
we  can  detect  the  ring  and  accents  of  Russian  national  life. 
Certainly,  if  we  wish  to  study  the  later  phases  of  that  life,  we 
cannot  have  a  surer  or  pleasanter  guide  than  Tourg^neff.  He 
may  justly  be  termed  the  historian  and  painter  of  the  moral 
and  philosophical  movements  that  have  successively  agitated  the 
civilized  society  of  Russia  during  the  last  twenty  years.  With 
all  the  quickness  of  a  sympathising  and  tolerant  genius,  he  has 
divined  the  wants  and  necessities  of  his  epoch,  comprehended 
the  nature  of  its  aspirations,  and  made  his  novels  serve  to 
illustrate  and  solve  the  particular  questions  occupying  the  minds 
of  his  countiymen  at  the  time  of  the  composition  of  his  works. 
In  this  capacity  for  seizins^  on  and  depicting  the  ever- varying 
light  and  shade,  which  play  on  the  stream  of  social  life,  and 
which  cpnstitute  the  spirit  of  the  age,  he  is  unrivalled ;  and  his 
works,  iiP  only  read  for  something  more  than  the  story  they 
have  to  tell,  cannot  fail  to  afford  rich  materials  to  the  student 
of  public  opinion  in  Russia.  Much  that  strikes  a  foreigner 
as  rash  and  contradictory  in  the  tendency  of  contemporary 
Russian  thought,  and  much  that  seems  to  be  unhealthy  in  the 
tone  and  manners  of  Russian  social  life,  assume  a  different 
aspect  after  we  have  followed,  imder  the  guidance  of  a  wise  and 
keen  observer,  the  gradual  course  and  development  of  those 
ideas  on  which  that  life  is  based.  It  is  from  this  point  of  view 
that  we  propose  to  treat  of  Tourg^neff's  novels,  rather  than  to 
content  ourselves  with  merely  pointing  out  their  literary  excel- 
lencies which  are  patent  to  the  least  reflective  of  readers.  And 
though,  owing  to  the  wide  field  which  the  subject  covers,  our 
criticism  must  necessarily  be  imperfect,  we  believe  that  the 
attempt  to  appreciate  these  novels  in  their  historical  bearing 
will  be  neither  unprofitable  nor  uninteresting. 

The  genius  of  Tonrg^neff  is  essentially  a  poetical  one.  His 
every  page  betrays  the  bom  artist, — an  artist,  moreover,  who  is 
almost  femininely  sensitive  to  all  that  is  romantic.  There  is  in 
his  works  none  of  that  pure  and  stern  realism  under  the  in- 
fluence of  which  the  large  majority  of  contemporary  Russian 
novels  have  been  written.   He  cannot^  as  Goucharoff  has  done  in 
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'A  Common  Story/  give  us  merely  the  actualities  of  a  worldly 
career,  apart  from  any  idealism,  without  any  attempt  to  colour 
or  adorn  the  narrative.  Still  less  can  he,  like  Gogol,  in  his 
marvellous  tale,  '  The  Nevsky  Prospect,'  bring  us  face  to  face 
with  the  corruptions  of  city  life,  and  by  the  very  sternness  with 
which  he  paints  it  in  all  its  vileness  and  all  its  ugliness,  give 
a  moral  tone  to  that  which  in  itself  is  immoral.  The  life 
that  Tourg^neff  sketches  is  our  life,  but  it  is  idealised;  the 
characters  he  portrays  are  human,  but  they  are  raised  above 
common  humanity ;  the  incidents  on  which  his  stories  are 
founded  are  not  impossible,  but  they  are  fanciful  and  excep- 
tional. But  in  the  most  romantic  of  his  tales,  belief  is 
constrained,  in  spite  of  all  our  experience  and  worldly  sense, 
by  the  rare  psychological  skill  with  which  the  motives  and 
general  disposition  of  the  leading  personages  are  analysed ;  and 
however  extraordinary  may  be  the  event  which  forms  its  centre- 
plot,  there  is  an  undercurrent  of  poetical  truth  that  gives  it  an 
ideal  probability.  At  times,  indeed,  the  story  he  has  to  tell  is 
one  of  shameless  guilt,  but  there  is  always  the  suggestion 
of  some  redeeming  quality  to  extenuate  if  not  to  justify  it,  and 
the  most  vicious  life  is  represented  as  being  not  altogether  and 
hopelessly  degraded.  A  tone  of  pity  pervades  such  narratives ; 
the  author  is  evidently  unwilling  to  admit  even  to  himself  the 
real  extent  to  which  modem  society  is  corrupted ;  he  listens  to 
the  promptings  of  his  heart  rather  than  to  the  cruel  lessons  of 
experience,  and  is  never  false  to  his  ideal  even  when  obliged  to 
sketch  the  darker  side  of  humanity.  Thus,  if  a  Zinaida, 
crushing  the  pure  love  she  feels  for  Yladimir  Petrovitch,  feigns 
a  passion  for  Vladimir's  father,  and  sells  her  love  to  one  who 
values  it  at  the  best  but  as  a  toy  to  be  rejected  when  the 
novelty  is  worn  off,  it  is  to  relieve  her  mother  from  the  debts 
with  which  she  is  burdened,  and  a  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  redeems 
the  harsher  traits  of  Zinaida's  character.  '  Let  us  hope,'  is  the 
mournful  commentary  with  which  Vladimir  concludes  the 
history  of  his  '  First  Love,'  *  that  our  children  at  least  may  bo 
'  able  to  relate  a  different  story  of  their  youth,  and  that  their 
'  experience  may  be  unlike  ours.' 

We  have  said  that  the  extenuating  circumstances  are  sug- 
gested; and  this  suggestiveness  is  a  special  characteristic  of 
Tourg^neff's  genius.  There  is  with  him  a  kind  of  poetic 
reserve,  strangely  at  variance  with  the  rude  and  coarse  colour- 
ing to  which  sensational  novelists  have  of  late  accustomed  us. 
His  characters  are  never  fully  portrayed,  the  minuter  details 
of  a  story  are  only  implied,  even  the  outlines  of  the  picture  are 
drawn  with  a  light  and  delicate  touch,  and  the  fancy  of  the 
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TeBAer  is  called  into  play  to  fill  in  tlie  missing  strokes.  A 
striking  example  of  this  poetic  reticence  occurs  in  that  exquisite 
scene  in  Tourg^neff 's  last  novel,  '  Smoke/  where  Lityinoff, 
meeting  with  Irene  after  her  luckless  marriage  with  Batmi^roffy 
in  spite  of  all  the  promptings  of  his  better  nature,  feels  the 
power  of  the  old  love  once  more  tightening  its  grasp  upon  him, 
and  vainly  struggles  against  its  strength : — 

*  **  Yes  I  I  love  you  1"  murmured  lityfnofE^  at  length,  with  a  deep, 
low  sigh,  and  he  turned  aside  as  though  he  would  hide  his  fiice. 

^  ^^  How,  Gregory  Michailitch,  you  .  .  ."  Irene  was  unable  to 
fiuish,  but  leaned  on  the  back  of  the  chair,  and  covered  her  eyes  with 
both  her  hand&     '' Tou   .    .   .   you  love  me  1'' 

^  '^  Yes,  yes,  yes  !"  he  repeated,  each  time  pronouncing  the  word 
in  a  harder  tone  of  voice,  and  all  the  while  turning  his  face  more  and 
more  away  from  her. 

^  All  was  silent  in  the  room ;  only  now  and  then  in  the  silence 
could  be  heard  the  quick  fluttering  of  a  butterfly,  as  it  tried  to  escape 
from  behind  the  thick  curtain  that  hung  before  the  window/ 

It  is,  accordingly,  to  our  subtler  and  finer  feelings  that 
Tourg^neff  appeals.  He  is  not  one  of  those  writers  who  take 
possession  of  our  heart  by  storm  ;  he  makes  his  approach  to  it 
by  gentle  and  almost  imperceptible  steps  ;  there  is  no  violence 
or  effort  in  his  attempts  to  arouse  our  sympathy  and  interest ; 
nor  do  we  recognise  the  powerful  hold  he  has  obtained  over  us 
till  we  are  completely  under  his  sway.  He  never  indulges  in 
false  eloquence;  and,  in  the  most  dramatic  of  his  scenes,  is 
content  to  trust  to  the  pathos  of  the  incident,  and  to  that  alone. 
No  style  can  be  purer,  or  more  simple  and  unaffected.  However 
vehement  may  be  the  passion  he  is  delineating,  however  tragic 
the  position  in  which  his  characters  are  placed,  he  does  not 
relax  the  strict  and  jealous  restraint  he  invariably  exercises 
over  himself.  We  cannot  call  to  mind  a  single  passage  in  any 
one  of  his  novels  that  can  be  charged  with  bemg  inflated  or 

Sompous.  In  all  that  he  writes  we  may  perceive  the  quiet 
reamer,  to  whom  violence,  whether  in  speech  or  in  action,  is 
unnatural  and  repugnant.  The  experience  of  life  may  indeed 
at  times  have  rudely  broken  his  dreams,  but  for  him  they  still 
possess  their  ancient  charm,  and  the  '  tender  grace  of  days  that 
are  gone,'  is  still  present  to  inspire  and  delight.  Hence  it  is  the 
softer  passions  he  likes  best  to  sketch,  and  he  is  happiest  when 
tracing  the  gradual  awakening  of  a  first  love.  It  would  be 
difBcult  to  cite  another  novelist  whose  power  of  analysing  each 
separate  phase  in  such  a  passion  is  at  once  so  delicate  and  pure. 
With  what  a  keen  insight  into  the  workings  of  a  young  glrPs 
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mind  is  the  love  of  Lisa  for  Lavr^tsky  drawn  in  the  story 
entitled  ^A  Gentleman's  Seat;'  and  how  thoroughly  true  to 
woman's  nature  is. the. readiness  nf  Ellen  (in  his  later  novel, 

*  On  the  Eye ')  to  sacrifice  all  to  her  fond  worship  of  Insiroff, 
in  whose  patriotic  devotion  to  the  cause  of  his  oppressed 
country  she  finds  her  ideal  of  the  heroic  man.  The  love,  which 
in  the  end  obtains  so  complete  a  possession  of  them,  is  bom 
unconsciously  within  them ;  its  growth  into  strength  is  so  slow 
that  it  is  all  but  unmarked ;  and  they  become  its  helpless  slaves 
before  they  are  well  aware  of  its  existence.  The  same  fineness 
of  touch  chaTacterises  his  satire.  With  the  exception  of  certain 
scenes  in  *  Smoke '  ^and  it  is  not  difficult,  as  we  shall  presently 
show,  to  explain  this  departure  from  his  ordinary  tone)  the 
satire  is  neither  venomous  nor  spiteful,  but  breathes  a  geniality 
that  induces  us  to  listen  the  more  readily  to  his  kincUy  expo- 
sures of  social  follies  and  human  weaknesses.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  blot  in  Russian  life  is  the  indifference  (an  indifference 
arising  chieflj  from  an  imperfect  education)  with  which  the 
duties  of  a  wife  and  mother  are  performed.  In  its  infancy,  a 
child  is  given  over  to  the  care  of  a  nurse,  who  will  present  it  to 
the  mother  only  when  company  is  present,  that  she  may  in 
their  hearing  call  it  her  little  treasure,  her  darling  pet,  and 
then  with  a  kiss  and  a  bofibon  send  it  back  to  the  nursery  till 
the  next  show-day  arrives.  When  the  child  is  sufficiently 
grown  up,  the  anxious  mother  secures  the  services  of  a  Frencn 
governess,  who  shall  not  be  troubled  with  whims  and  caprices 
of  her  own,  shall  be  able  to  speak  incorrectly  the  true  Parisian 
jargon,  and  above  all  never  commit  the  indiscretion  of  gossip- 
ing out-of-doors  about  the  doings  of  her  mistress.  And  so  the 
child,  from  first  to  last,  is  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  hired 
strangers,  is  never  subjected  to  the  softening  influences  of 
maternal  love,  and  is  only  too  eager  to  exchange  the  dull 
tutelage  of  home  for  the  noise  and  dissipation  of  fashionable 
life.  In  most  of  Tourg^neff's  novels,  we  have  this  type  of 
a  Russian  mother : — women  like  Marie  Dmitrievna,  in  '  A 

*  Gentleman's  Seat,'  who  was  '  extremely  good  and  agreeable 
'  whenever  she  was  not  contradicted,  and  was  allowed  to  do 

*  exactly  as  she  liked ;'  or  like  Calliope  Karlovna,  whose  whole 
interest  in  the  happiness  of  her  daughter's  approaching  mar- 
riage is  summed  up  in  her  pithy  soliloquy,  Meine  Tochter  macht 
eine  achOne  Partie,  *  And  that  same  day,'  maliciously  adds  the 
novelist  with  his  usual  fine  irony,  'she  bought  for  herself  a 

*  new  cap.' 

The  poetical  side  of  Tourg^neff's  senius  is  further  shown  in 
its  relation  to  nature.    There  is  a  freshness  in  his  sympathy 
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witli  her  softer  and  gentler  manifestations  that  reminds  us  of 
the  love  of  a  child  for  its  mother.  To  others  she  may  seem 
cold  and  harsh ;  but  his  own  unspoilt  and  uncorrupted  heart 
supplies  her  with  a  voice,  and  makes  her  respond  to  his  feelings. 
As  one  of  his  characters  has  well  expressed  it,  '  she  awakens  in 
'  us  a  need,  but  is  unable  of  herself  to  supply  that  need.  .  .  . 
'  It  is  we  ourselves  who  must  give  a  tongue  to  her,  since  she  is 
'  dumb.'  A  harmony  is  thus  preserved  between  man  and 
nature  ;  and  in  the  description  of  a  landscape,  we  note  the  full 
and  complete  reflection  of  the  feelings  of  the  central  figure. 
Thus,  when  Lavretsky,  his  faith  and  love  in  the  frail  Barbara 
shattered  and  destroyed,  returns  to  the  solitude  and  quiet  of  his 
Bussian  home,  in  the  dull  monotony  of  the  scenery  around  him 
he  recognises  the  absence  of  any  further  purpose  in  his  life  : — 

« 
^  There  was  not  a  breath  of  air,  or  the  least  noise  to  break  the 
calm.  The  wind  had  not  strength  enough  to  stir  the  foliage  of  the 
trees ;  the  swallows,  as  they  swept  the  ground  with  their  wings, 
silently  chased  one  another,  and  the  heart  felt  oppressed  with  the 
silent  persistence  of  their  flight.  The  snn  sank  softly  in  the  clear 
blue  sky;  the  clouds  floated  slowly  in  the  golden  ether,  aiid  they 
seemed  to  have  cm  aim — to  know  whither  they  were  bound.  Elsewhere, 
and  at  this  very  moment,  the  sea  of  life  was  tossing  with  its  foaming 
and  tumultuous  waves ;  but  here  it  was  calm  and  motionless  as  a 
piece  of  stagnant  water.' 

The  contrast  here  drawn  between  the  movement  of  the  clouds 
and  the  inert  aimlessness  of  Lavr^tsky's  own  life,  strikes  us  as 
being  at  once  highly  poetical  and  unforced. 

AU  Tourg^neff's  novels,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  his  i. 
last,  have  met  with  an  immediate  success.  The  publication  of  x. 
a  new  tale  by  Tourg^neff  is  an  event  in  the  world  of  Russian 
letters.  One  reason  of  this  popularity,  without  doubt,  is  the 
poetic  tone  which  pervades  them,  the  strength  of  their  appeal 
to  our  better  nature,  and  the  naturalness  with  which  their 
characters  are  made  to  speak  and  act.  But  this  alone  does  not 
explain  the  sympathy  with  which  they  are  read  by  all  classes  of 
his  countrymen.  It  is  because  of  their  subject-matter  that 
these  fictions  are  so  eagerly  welcomed  and  so  earnestly  criticised. 
They  treat  of  questions  in  which  every  Russian  is  warmly 
interested — they  attempt  to  solve  the  more  important  problems 
of  contemporary  Russian  politics.  They  are  essentially  books 
of  the  day,  and  their  heroes  change  with  the  changes  that  come 
over  Russian  society.  In  one  of  his  earlier  works,  we  have  the 
portrait  of  *  The  Superfluous  Man,'  which  is  subsequently  trans- 
formed into  the  person  of  P&sinkoff;  P&sinkofi'  in  his  turn 
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becomes  Boudine;  and,  finally,  Boudine  is  developed  into 
Lavr^tsky.  Each  new  type  has  a  boldness  and  a  fulness  that 
we  do  not  remark  in  those  preceding  it ;  but  the  fundamental 
traits  of  character  are  essentially  the  same.  They  are  the 
champions  of  new  ideas,  the  preachers  of  progress ;  but  their 
propagandism  is  confined  to  a  narrow  circle,  and  they  are  never 
more  than  theorists.  They  are  satisfied  if  they  can  be  only 
propagandists,  even  though  there  be  but  one  woman  to  listen  to 
their  tirades.  Nor  must  we  ridicule  them  for  their  love  of 
theorising,  or  judge  them  by  the  standard  of  a  later  day.  They 
were  useful  in  their  generation,  nor  was  their  utility  impaired 
by  the  leniency  with  which  their  impracticableness  was  regarded, 
or  rather  ignored,  by  their  contemporaries.  They  were  better 
than  an  Evgeni  On^guin,  with  his  dandy  indifference  to  all  that 
did  not  immediately  promote  his  own  comfort  and  pleasure; 
better  than  Petchorin,  with  his  sickly  Childe  Haroldism  and 
sentimental  misanthropy.  They  at  least  wished  well  to  their 
country ;  they  took  a  warm  interest  in  the  development  of  her 
moral  strength  and  power ;  they  were  stern  in  their  denuncia- 
tion of  that  corruption  which  had  so  long  been  the  vice  of  the 
governing  class.  In  the  natural  course  of  events,  the  time 
came  when  they  were  no  more  looked  on  as  the  guides  and 
leaders  of  liberal  thought.  A  mere  schoolboy  or  half-instructed 
seminarist  would  now  express,  as  ordinary  common-places,  those 
ideas  which,  when  first  enounced  by  a  P&sinkoff  or  a  Roudinoy 
were  received  open-mouthed  by  the  disciples  of  progress  as 
words  of  oracular  wisdom.  The  age  of  the  talkers  is  past; 
something  more  than  paper-constitutions  is  required  ;  the  spirit 
of  the  times  demands  what  is  practical  and  not  simply  theo- 
retical. Boudine,  in  one  word^  must  become  Ins&roff  or 
Baz&roff.  What  this  change  implies,  and  how  thoroughly 
it  corresponds  with  the  stages  through  which  Bussian  public 
life  has  passed  during  the  last  thirty  years,  can  be  best  made 
apparent  by  reviewing  in  detail  the  more  important  of  Tour- 
g^neff's  later  novels,  commencing  with  '  A  Gentleman's  Seat,' 
the  action  of  which  ia  supposed  to  take  place  in  the  year  1842. 
In  its  chief  character,  Lavr^tsky,  there  is  the  same  absence 
of  activity,  to  which  Tourg4neff*s  earlier  heroes  have  accustomed 
us.  But  in  the  story  of  his  life,  the  struggle  is  not  against  his 
weakness,  but  against  a  fate  too  strong  for  the  strongest  of  men. 
Married  and  separated  from  his  wife,  he  falls  in  love  with  a  pure 
and  noble-minded  girl,  to  whom  love  for  one  who  is  married  is 
a  crime  inconceivable.  And  yet,  imperceptibly  that  love  does 
spring  up  within  her  heart,  ana  the  kaowledge  of  her  inability 
to  resist  its  force  tortures  her  and  destroys  her  peace  of  mina. 
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though  it  cannot  make  her  false  to  the  purer  instinotB  of  her 
nature : — 

'  Lavr6t8ky  felt  that  he  could  not  return  home,  and  strolled  in  the 
direction  of  the  open  country.  The  night  was  calm  and  clear,  although 
there  was  no  moon.  He  wandered  for  a  long  time  acrooi  the  fields 
now  wet  with  dew,  and  coming  to  a  narrow  jMith,  turned  into  it,  and 
walked  on.  It  led  him  up  to  a  low  paling,  in  the  midst  of  which 
was  a  small  gate  ;  he  mechanically  touched  it,  the  gate  gave  way,  and 
opened,  as  though  it  had  been  awaiting  the  pressure  of  his  hand. 
LavT^tsky  entered  a  garden,  but  had  scarcely  taken  a  docen  steps 
aloDg  an  alley  of  lime-trees  when  he  suddenly  stopped  and  looked 
around  him  in  astonishment,  as  he  recognised  the  Kalitines'  garden. 
He  turned  aside,  and  concealing  himself  in  a  spot  shaded  by  a  thick 
cluster  of  nut-trees,  stood  for  a  long  white  motionless,  lost  in  surprise. 
''  This  is  no  chance  !"  he  muttered  to  himself  All  around  was  per- 
fectly quiet :  not  a  sound  of  life  came  from  the  house.  He  advanced 
with  cautious  steps.  A  turn  in  the  path,  and  the  whole  house  stretched 
before  him.  A  faint  light  gleamed  through  two  of  the  upper  windows — 
ODe  belonging  to  the  room  of  Lisa,  the  other  to  that  of  her  aunt.  The 
light  was  put  out  in  Lisa's  room.  Suddenly,  a  moving  lights  gleaming 
now  in  this  and  now  in  that  window  of  the  lower  storey.  Some  one 
was  passing  through  the  rooms.  *^  Can  it  be  Lisa  1  Impossible  !"* 
Lavretsky  leaned  forwards  and  recognised  Lisa's  figure.  Dressed  in  a 
white  robe,  her  hair  falling  loosely  over  her  shoulders,  she  slowly 
approached  the  table,  bent  down,  looked  for  something,  and  placing 
the  taper  on  the  table,  tamed  towards  the  garden,  moved  to  the  open 
door,  and  all  white,  graceful,  and  light,  stood  on  the  threshold.  A 
shudder  ran  throagh  Lavr6tsky's  frame.  Tlie  name  of  lasa  burst 
fiiintly  frt>m  his  lips.  She  trembled,  and  with  a  frightened  look 
pierced  into  the  dark  to  see  who  it  was  that  had  spoken.  **  Lisa  !*' 
Lavretsky  repeated  in  a  louder  tone,  and  came  out  from  the  shadow 
of  the  trees.  She  timidly  leaned  her  head  forward,  and  started  back 
as  she  recognised  Lavretsky.  He  called  her  by  her  name  a  third 
time,  and  stretched  out  his  hands  towards  her.  She  advanced  a  step 
or  two  and  came  into  the  garden.  "  You — 1"  she  exclaimed^  '*  you 
here  I**  *'  I —  I —  listen  to  me^"  whispered  Lavr6taky  ;  and  taking 
her  by  the  hand,  he  led  her  to  a  seat.  She  made  no  resistance,  but 
followed  him  with  a  pale  face  and  fixed  eyes,  her  every  movement 
expressing  fear  and  surprise.  Lavr6tsky  placed  her  on  the  bench,  and 
remained  in  front  of  her.  **  I  did  not  think  to  come  here,"  he  began  ; 
I  was  brought  hither.  ...  I  love  yon  I'*  he  added  in  a  low,  timid  voice. 
Lisa  slowly  raised  her  eyes  to  his  :  it  seemed  that  at  last  she  under- 
stood what  was  passing  around  her,  and  whei«  she  was.  She  tried  to 
rise  up,  but  it  was  in  vain,  and  she  hid  herfiMC  in  her  hands.  ^'Ltsaf* 
murmured  Lavretsky ;  **  Lisa  t**  he  repeated,  and  fell  on  his  kneea 
before  her.  Her  boaom  heaved,  and  she  pmsed  her  hands  still  more 
beforoherfaosL    «« What  is  it  T  Mid  lAVi^taky.    Hesawthai 
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she  was  weeping.  His  Heart  ceased  to  beat,  for  he  knew  too  well  what 
those  teaiB  meant.  '*  Do  you  then  We  me  1"  he  softly  asked^  and 
buried  his  head  in  her  lap.  "  Get  up,  Theodore  Ivanitch,  get  up  i" 
cried  the  young  girl.  ''  What  is  it  we  are  doing  f '  He  rose  up  and  sat 
down  by  her  side  on  the  bench.  She  was  no  longer  weeping,  but 
looked  at  him  wistfully  with  eyes  still  wet  with  tears.  <*  I  feel  guilty : 
what  is  it  we  are  doing  V  she  repeated.  "  I  love  yon  1"  he  exdaimed 
'again  ;  "  I  am  ready  to  sacrifice  all  for  you  !"  Once  more  she  shud- 
dered, as  if  she  had  been  struck  to  the  heart  by  some  sharp  weapon, 
and  then  raising  her  eyes  to  heaven,  she  whispered,  ''  We  are  in  the 
hands  of  Qod  :  we  must  submit  1''  *'  But  you  love  me,  Lisa  ?  we  shall 
be  happy  )"  She  lowered  her  eyes,  he  drew  her  gently  towards  him, 
and  her  head  sank  on  his  shoulder.  He  raised  it,  and  pressed  hia  lips 
to  hers.' 

Nor  were  those  idle  words  when  she  thus  counselled  him  to 
submit  to  the  will  of  God.  Great  as  was  the  love  she  bore  him, 
she  could  still  bid  him  pardon  the  wife  that  had  done  him  so 
cruel  a  wrong.  And  when  the  news  of  that  wife's  death  reached 
them,  and  he  was  free  to  claim  her  as  his  own,  she  shrank  back 
with  all  a  maiden's  delicacy  from  the  proffered  happiness,  aa  she 
thought  of  her  who  had  died  in  a  foreim  land  unforgiven, 
perhai>8  unrepentant.  The  news  proved  to  be  false,  and  his  wife 
returned.  With  hypocritical  tears  and  cunning  excuses  she 
begged  forgiveness  from  the  man  whose  whole  life  she  had 
thwarted  and  embittered : — 

'  And  he  left  the  room.  Madame  Lavr^tsky  remained  for  a  few 
ninutes  motionless,  then  lightly  shrugged  her  shoulders,  sat  down  by 
the  lamp,  took  up  a  book,  read  for  about  an  hour,  and  then  prepared 
for  bed.  *'  Well,  madame  f  her  Parisian  maid  asked  of  her  as  she 
assisted  her  to  undress.  '*  It  is  all  right,  Justine,"  she  answered ; 
**  he  has  grown  much  older,  but  he  is  as  good  and  as  handsome  as  ever. 
Ah,  give  me  my  gloves  for  the  night,  and  don't  forget  to  have  my  grey 
dress  ready  for  the  morning.  But,  above  all.  take  care  that  we  have 
some  nice  mutton  cutlets.  It  may  be  difficult  to  get  them  here;  but 
you  will  do  your  best,  won't  you  ?"  **  A  la  guerre,  comrne  d  la  guerre  /** 
laughed  Justine  as  she  put  out  the  lamp.' 

And  it  was  for  this  woman — ^vain,  frivolous,  and  heardesa — 
that  Lavr^tsky,  if  he  would  merit  the  esteem  of  her  who  could 
not  now  give  him  her  love,  must  sacrifice  all  his  happiness.  It 
was  a  hard  battle,  in  which  many  a  braver  man  had  been  worsted, 
but  he  found  in  Lisa  a  wise  and  courageous  counsellor.  Once 
more  she  implored  him  to  pardon  Barbara,  and  this  time  she  did 
not  plead  in  vain.  On  the  morrow  of  the  day  on  which  he  had 
accorded  her  his  forgiveness,  he  met  Lisa  as  ahe  was  retuzning 
home  from  church  :^ 
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'  She  was  walking  fast*  with  her  head  bent  down,  and  a  veil  drawn 
close  over  her  &ce.  ''  Good  morning,  Lisa,"  he  said  in  a  loud  vuic<*, 
and  with  an  assumed  air  of  indifference ;  "  may  I  accompany  you  Y* 
She  made  no  answer,  and  he  continued  walking  by  her  side.  ''  Are 
you  satisfied  now  V*  he  asked,  lowering  his  voice ;  "  you  know  what 
took  place  yesterday  ?"  **  Yes,  yes,**  she  murmured ;  "  you  did  well, 
you  did  well.*'  And  she  quicken^  her  step.  *'  You  are  then  pleased  V* 
Lisa  g^ye  no  answer,  and  only  nodded  her  head*  '*  Theodore  Ivanitch," 
she  resumed  in  a  firm  but  low  tone,  "  I  have  a  favour  to  ask  of  you  : 
do  not  come  to  our  house  any  more,  but  leave  this  place  as  quickly  as 
yon  can  ;  later,  some  day,  after  a  year  or  so,  we  can  see  one  another. 
But  now,  do  this  for  my  sake  ;  grant  me  this  favour ;  in  Qod*s  name 
do  not  refuse  me  !**  ^'  I  am  ready  to  obey  your  slightest  wish,  Lisa ; 
but  is  it  really  necessary  that  we  should  part :  will  you  not  say  one 
word  to  me  t"  "  Think  only,  Theodore  Ivanitch,  yon  are  now  wtdking 
close  by  my  side,  and  yet  we  are  all  the  while  so  far  from  one  anotlier. 
And  it  is  not  you  alone,  but  — ."  "  Finish,  I  beg  of  you,**  exclaimed 
Lavr§tsky  ;  '*  what  is  it  you  wish  to  say  1'*  "  You  will  probably  hear 
before  long  ;  but  whatever  may  happen,  you  must  forget — no,  do  not 
forget,  but  think  of  me  at  times.**  "  I  forget  you  !**  "  Enough,  &re- 
well ;  do  not  come  with  me  any  further."  '*  Lisa,**  Lavr6tsky  began. 
"  Gk)od  bye,  good  bye  for  ever,*'  she  replied,  pulled  her  veil  down  still 
lower,  hurried  on,  and  left  him.' 

Our  interest  throughout  is  almost  exclusively  centred  on  tho 
story  of  Lavr^tsky's  love.  We  cannot  pardon  the  passiveness 
with  which  he  from  the  first  surrendered  himself  to  it,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  we  cannot  help  feeling  pity  for  him.  As  in  most 
of  Tourg^nefiTs  novels,  the  woman  proves  stronger  than  the  man, 
and  not  only  has  a  keener  sense  of  duty,  but  a  readier  courage 
to  fulfil  its  requirements  and  laws.  And  if  we  remember  the 
low  estimation  in  which  woman,  not  so  long  ago,  was  held  in 
Russian  society,  and  contrast  it  with  the  healthier  and  more 
natural  place  she  now  occupies,  we  shall  not  fail  to  attribute 
much  of  the  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  general  recog- 
nition of  woman's  true  rank,  to  tne  generous  efforts  of  Tour* 
g^neff  to  exalt  and  rehabilitate  her  in  the  opinion  of  his  country* 
men.  In  this  respect,  the  novel  we  have  been  reviewing  cannot 
be  too  highly  estimated. 

But  we  must  pass  on  to  Tourgineff  *8  next  work,  *  On  the  Eve,' 
in  which  we  have  situations,  types,  and  characters  of  an  order 
different  from  those  of  his  earlier  productions.  If  we  remember 
the  time  at  which  it  was  written,  immediately  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  Crimean  war,  and  that  the  action  of  the  story  is  laid  in 
the  year  1853,  we  shall  have  no  diflSculty  in  understanding  the 
reason  of  this  change.  The  fall  of  Sevastopol,  however  wound- 
ing  to  its  military  pride,  had  given  a  healthy  shock  to  the 
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country  at  large;  a  new  spirit  of  activity  began  to  animate 
every  class  of  society ;  the  old  doll  routine  system  bad  been  put 
on  its  trial  and  found  wanting ;  something  more  than  abstract 
principles  and  negatively  virtuous  theories  of  life  was  felt  to  be 
necessary  to  give  stability  to  national  institutions ;  and  Russia, 
profiting  by  the  experience  of  the  other  nations  of  Europe, 
oecame  convinced  that,  to  hold  her  place  among  the  Great 
Powers,  she  must  abandon  her  long,  sluggish  adherence  to  an 
ancient  and  worn-out  system,  for  an  honest  and  practical  sym- 
pathy with  the  wants  and  requirements  of  a  progressive  age.  In 
this  novel  we  accordingly  escape  from  simple  theorists,  who 
would  be  out  of  place  in  a  picture  of  contemporary  life,  and  in 
their  stead  we  have  Insaroff,  the  devoted  patriot,  and  Ellen,  with 
her  longings  to  promote  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  others. 
To  do  good  is  their  aim,  and  they  are  not,  like  Lavr^tsky  or 
Roadine,  content  with  only  knowing  what  is  good. 

The  heroine,  Ellen,  in  her  early  childhood  has  been  singularly 
free  from  that  fretful  domestic  despotism  which  so  frequently 
thwarts  the  development  of  a  child's  individuality.  The  acci- 
dental circumstances  of  her  life  further  contributed  to  strengthen 
a  natural  independence  of  character.  Her  father,  Nicholas 
Artemvitch  St&choff,  who  looked  upon  himself  as  an  enlightened 
and  sceptical  philosopher,  but  who  in  reality  was  a  dull  and 
prosy  mediocrity,  had  married  Anne  Vasielievna  for  the  money 
she  brought  him,  and,  after  the  marriage,  spent  as  little  of  his 
time  OS  he  could  in  her  society,  and  became  intimate  with 
Augustina,  a  pretty  German  widow,  who  humoured  and  fooled 
him  to  his  heart's  content.  Her  mother,  a  sickly,  sentimental 
woman,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  Marie  Dmitrievna,  in 
'A  Gentleman's  Seat,'  had  not  spirit  enough  to  resent  this 
neglect,  and  at  the  same  time  had  not  dignity  enough  to  forbear 
complaining  of  it  to  all  her  friends  and  relations,  including  even 
her  own  daughter.  In  this  way,  Ellen,  notwithstanding  her 
youth  and  inexperience,  was  made  a  kind  of  judge  between  her 
father  and  mother,  and  was  led  to  cultivate  a  habit  of  reflection, 
unnatural  to  her  years,  but  which  at  a  later  period,  when  the 
critical  moment  in  her  life  had  arrived,  enabled  her  to  act  with 
promptitude  and  decision.  She  was  not  slow  in  seeing  through 
the  pompous  superficialness  of  her  father ;  and  the  love  which 
she  at  first  felt  for  her  mother  was  transformed  into  pity,  not 
altogether  free  from  that  contempt  to  which  pity  is  always  kin, 
as  soon  as  she  discovered  the  weakness  inherent  m  her  mother's 
character.  This  feeling  is  very  happily  expressed  by  the  novelist, 
when  he  tells  us  that  *she  behaved  to  Anne  vasielievna  as 
one  would  to  an  invalid  grandmother.'    But  in  other  respects 
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the  constant  spectacle  of  her  mother's  sufferings  was  beneficial 
to  Ellen.  It  made  her  feel  for  others,  and  taught  her  to  sym- 
pathise with  the  poor  and  wretched.  In  her  eleventh  year, 
Ellen  became  acquainted  with  a  peasant  girl,  named  Kate,  whom 
she  used  to  meet  secretly,  and  to  whom  she  gave  presents  of 
money  or  dress,  for  Kate  never  received  toys.  These  two  would 
sit  for  hours  together,  while  Kate  related  to  her  friend  the  story 
of.  her  life,  the  cruelties  she  had  to  suffer  at  the  hands  of  an  ill- 
tempered  aunt,  who  was  constantly  beating  her,  and  her  reso- 
lution to  run  away  one  day,  and  '  trust  to  God  for  food  and 
health.'  Kate  soon  after  died,  but  the  friendship  could  not  fail 
to  leave  its  traces  on  Ellen's  character.  It  did  not  make  her 
sentimental,  for  sentimentality  is  always  inactive,  but  it  inspired 
her  with  a  longing  to  relieve  the  necessities  of  the  poor ;  and 
'  the  sight  of  a  beggar  or  starving  person,'  we  are  told,  '  was  a 

*  misery  and  worrying  anxiety  to  her,  and  disturbed  her  rest ;  nor 
'  was  she  content  till  she  had  relieved  his  wants  and  enlisted 

*  the  sympathy  of  all  around  her  in  his  favour.'  Her  present 
life  seemed  to  her  to  be  trifling,  and  grew  unbearable,  and  she 
kept  aloof  from  its  petty  interests  and  cares.  She  longed  for  a 
wider  sphere  of  action,  and  was  haunted  with  a  vague  desire  to 
do  something  that  should  make  her  necessary  to  the  world.  She 
had  not  yet  succeeded  in  defining  the  part  she  was  to  play ;  she 
did  not  know  what  it  was  that  could  alone  satisfy  the  yearnings 
of  her  nature;  and,  whilst  ready  and  eager  for  life,  lived 
waitingly  and  hopefully  *  on  the  eve '  of  an  active  career.  '  Oh, 
'  if  some  one,'  she  writes  in  her  journal,  *  would  but  tell  me,  this 
'  or  that  is  what  you  ought  to  do  !  To  be  good, — that  is  not 
'  enough  :  to  do  good, — that  is  the  great  thing  in  life.' 

At  first  sight,  it  may  strike  us  as  strange  that  Ellen  does  not 
once  endeavour  to  make  her  influence  felt  at  home.  Keenly 
sensitive  to  the  wide  departure  of  the  life  that  surrounded  her 
from  the  ideal  she  had  formed  to  herself,  she  does  nothing  to 
purify  it  from  its  baseness  and  purposeless  frivolity.  Her  fe^er 
and  mother  are  to  her  mere  strangers,  or  at  the  best  but  distant 
relations,  in  whom  she  has  little  or  no  interest.  "With  the 
young,  simple-minded  Zoe,  her  companion  and  governess,  she  is 
distant  and  cold.  And  though  she  frequently  taunts  her  cousin 
Shonbine,  a  young  artist  living  in  the  same  house,  with  his 
lightmindedness  and  ready  abandonment  to  the  passing  fancy  of 
the  moment,  she  never  tries  to  influence  him  for  good.  But  this 
unwillingness  to  act  upon  others  is,  wo  think,  in  strict  keeping 
with  Ellen's  character.  She  would  seem  to  have  thought  that 
the  trivialities  of  home  life  offered  no  fit  field  for  action,  and  that 
by  coming  into  contact  with  them  she  could  only  lower  and 
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degrade  herself,  without  effecting  any  goo4*  More  than  this, 
her  inexperience  of  the  world  made  her  fear  collision  with  the 
prejudices  and  habits  of  others ;  apd  this  fear  was  not  so  much 
the  result  of  any  moral  cowardice,  as  of  a  sensitiye  dread  lest  she 
should  be  the  cause  of  annoyance  or  offence.  It  is  this  feeling 
which  prompted  her  to  write  in  her  journal  of  Ins&roff :  'Yes, 
'  one  cannot  joke  with  him ;  it  is  no  playing  matter ;  and  he 
'  knows  how  to  defend  himself.  But  why  that  evil  look,  those 
'  trembling  Hps,  that  strange  concentrated  passion  in  the  eyes  I 
'  Or,  must  it  be  so  with  men  like  him  P  Is  it  impossible  to  be  manly 
*  and  heroic  without  throwing  off  much  that  is  tender  and 
'  gentle  P  Life  is  rough  and  cruel,  he  told  me  once/  It  is 
exactly  this  roughness  and  this  cruelty  she  would  avoid.  She 
had  not  yet  learned  that  tenderness  is  often  the  result  of  prefer- 
ence for  one's  own  ease  to  a  disinterested  fulfilment  of  duty,  and 
that  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  reality  and  correctness  of  life's 
work  can  only  be  obtained  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  softer  feelings 
of  the  heart. 

Such  being  the  character  of  Ellen,  we  can  readily  understand 
the  little  sympathy  she  would  feel  for  a  Shonbine,  whom  she 
regarded  as  a  kind  of  spoiled  child,  and  whose  pliant  nature  and 
fickle  disposition  were  so  radically  opposed  to  her  ideal.  It  was 
different  with  Shonbine*s  friend,  Andrew  Petrovitch  Bersi^neff, 
who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  with  whom  she  was 
brought  into  almost  daily  contact.  The  son  of  a  professor,  he 
was  himself  devoted  to  philosophy,  and  was  a  lover  of  hard 
reading.  But  to  these  intellectual  qualities  there  was  united  a 
spirit  of  simple  modesty  and  indolent  self-denial.  As  he  once 
told  his  friend  Shonbine,  he  did  not  desire  to  be  number  one, 
but  thought  that  to  be  number  two  was  man's  highest  and  best 
vocation.  It  is  this  utter  unselfishness  that  first  arouses  Ellen's 
sympathy  and  interest ;  but  the  somewhat  ignoble  love  of  quiet  and 
ease,  on  which  it  is  in  reality  based,  prevents  the  hold  which  he  at 
one  moment  obtained  over  her  heart  from  being  permanent  or  com- 
plete. His  heroism  is  of  a  passive  nature :  he  is  able  to  endure 
much,  to  make  great  sacrifices,  and  in  general  to  behave  nobly, 
when  an  occasion  presents  itself.  But  the  occasion  must  come 
unsought.  He  has  not  sufiicient  strength  either  to  determine  a 
line  of  action,  or  to  plav  an  independent  part  when  called  upon 
to  act.  So  it  is,  that,  whilst  loving  Ellen,  he  becomes  a  mediator 
between  her  and  Ins&roff,  promotes  their  intimacy,  watches  over 
Ins&roff  during  his  illness,  makes  no  effort  to  secure  Ellen's  love, 
but,  with  a  slavish  submission  to  what  he  idly  deems  to  be  his 
fate,  lets  the  prize  be  snatched  from  his  hands.  '  Let  them  so, 
he  exclaims ;  '  it  is  all  over  now  I    IS^ot  without  reason  my  fa&er 
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*  Qfled  to  say  to  me— You  and  I,  my  boy,  are  no  aristocrata, 
'  pleasore-taken,  fortune's  peta ;  nor  are  we,  on  the  other  hand, 
'  fortune's  martyrs ;  but  we  are  workers,  workers,  mere  workers. 
'  Put  on  your  paper  cap,  like  a  good  workman  ;  take  your  plaoe 
'  behind  the  counter  m  ^our  cu'eary  warehouse ;  let  the  sun 

*  shine  on  others !  Our  life  too,  howeyer  hard  and  dull,  is  not 
'  without  its  pleasures  and  rewutLs/ 

Ins&roff  was  strong  exactly  in  those  points  where  Bersi^neff 
was  weak.  A  Bulgarian  by  birth,  he  was  filled  with  a  passionate 
loTO  for  his  country,  a  love  strengthened  by  the  desire  to  avenge 
the  brutal  murder  of  his  mother,  by  a  Turkish  aga^  and  the  not 
less  brutal  execution  of  his  father,  ior  having  slain  the  assassin ; 
and  he  lived  with  but  one  aim  and  one  object,  to  secure  its  free- 
dom from  the  cruel  tyranny  and  barbarous  oppression  of  the 
Turks.  He  never  thought  of  separating  his  personal  happiness 
from  the  happiness  of  his  country,  ouch  an  idea,  however 
natural  to  the  educated  and  philosophical  Bersi^neff,  could  never 
occur  to  the  simpler-minded  Bulgarian  ;  and  in  promoting  the 
one,  he  knew  and  believed  that  he  was  best  promoting  the 
other. 

* ''  Tou  love  your  country  dearly  ? "  was  a  question  Ellen  put  to 
him,  in  one  of  their  earUer  interviews.  <'  What  else  is  there  worth 
loving  1 ''  he  passionately  replied.  "  What  else  is  there  that  never 
changes,  of  which  you  never  doubt,  in  which,  next  to  Qod,  you  never 
oease  to  believe  t  And  when  she,  your  mother  conntiy,  had  need  of 
you  ....  well,  well ;  the  veriest  boor,  the  lowest  beggar  in 
Bulgaria,  not  one  whit  less  than  I  myself,  awaits  one  and  the  sanie 
thing ;  we  have  all  but  one  and  the  same  end  in  view.*' ' 

In  these  words  we  see  the  vast  difference  between  the  two 
men.  Here  is  no  cold  philosopher,  calculating  and  dreamingly 
wondering  whether  he  shall  plav  the  part  of  number  one  or  of 
number  two,  or  where  his  post  shall  be ;  that  events  alone  must 
decide ;  but  longing  and  panting  to  take  part,  whether  in  the  van 
or  in  the  rear,  in  the  coming  battle  against  injustice  and  wrong. 
Bersi^neff,  too,  is  capable  of  this ;  but  he  would  be  glad  were 
the  sacrifice  never  demanded  of  him,  and  looks  forward  with 
shrinking  and  aversion  to  the  possibility  of  his  being  engaged 
in  the  strife.  In  her  journal,  Ellen,  with  all  the  keenness  and 
delicacy  of  a  woman  s  judgment,  notes  this  inferiority  in 
'»--^^""s  character :- "* 


*  Andrew  Petrdritch  is  perhaps  more  learned,  wiser ;  this  may  be  ; 
but  he  ii  so  little,  when  compared  with  him.  Whenever  Ks  speaks  of 
his  fatherland,  his  form  becomes  fuller,  his  face  wears  a  strsnge  beauty, 
and  his  voice  obtains  a  manlier  tone ;  then,  in  truth,  there  is  not  a 
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man  in  the  whole  world  to  whom  he  need  yield     And  he  not  only 
kUkSf  but  acts,  and  will  actJ 

We  cannot  attempt  to  give  our  readers  any  adequate  idea  of 
the  subtle  and  proK)undly  poetic  art  with  which  the  stonr  of 
Ellen's  love  for  Ins&roff,  from  its  first  dim,  unconscious  awaken- 
ingy  is  related.  To  do  this,  we  should  have  to  transcribe  whole 
chapters.  No  isolated  extracts  can  convey  the  exquisite  charm 
of  tnese  scenes^  the  tender  delicacy  and  psychological  truth  with 
which  they  are  drawn,  the  pure  and  chaste  tone  of  thought 
with  which  they  are  inspired.  In  all  of  them  we  recognise  a 
master's  hand ;  and  nothing  can  exceed  the  simple  pathos  of 
the  description  of  Ellen's  visit  to  Ins&roff,  as  he  lay  ill,  nursed 
with  a  womanly  care  by  his  friend  Bersi^neff : — 

*  Suddenly  the  door  slightly  creaked  on  its  hinges,  and  the  head  of 
the  landlady's  daughter,  as  usual,  wrapped  up  in  a  thick  handkerchief, 
was  to  be  seen  peeping  cautiously  in.  *'  The  young  lady  who  gave  me 
the  sixpence  has  come,"  she  said,  in  a  half  whisper.  Her  head  was 
as  suddenly  withdrawn  as  it  had  appeared,  and  at  the  same  moment 
Ellen  entered  the  room.  Bersi^neff  leaped  up,  as  if  he  had  been 
shot ;  but  Ellen  made  no  sign  of  recognition,  gave  no  cry  of  surprise. 
It  seemed  that  she  at  once  comprehended  all.  Her  face  was  ghastly 
pale,  as  going  behind  the  screen  she  looked  at  the  motionless  figure 
that  lay  stretched  on  the  bed,  and,  with  her  hands  tightly  clasped^ 
she  stood  like  one  petrified.  Another  moment  and  she  had  thrown 
herself  upon  InsarofiT,  but  Ber8i6neff  stayed  her.  "What  are  you 
doing  1"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  low  whisper ;  '*  do  you  wish  to  kill  him  f  " 
She  tottered,  and  all  but  fell  to  the  ground.  He  gently  held  her  up, 
led  her  to  the  sofa,  and  made  her  sit  down  beside  him.  She  looked 
up  into  his  fisuse,  gazed  at  him  long  and  earnestly,  as  though  she  would 
read  his  most  secret  thoughts,  and  then  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  floor. 
"  You  think  he  must  die  1 "  she  said,  in  a  tone  so  cold  and  quiet,  that 
it  terrified  Bersi^nefil  "  In  God's  name,  Ellen  Nichol£evna,  what  do 
yoa  mean  !  He  is  very  ill — even  dangerously  ill.  But  we  will  save 
him,  I  give  you  my  word.''  "  He  is  unconscious,"  she  asked,  in  the 
same  calm,  collected  tone.  "  For  the  present  he  is  unconscious.  It 
is  always  so  at  the  beginning  of  these  illnesses  ;  but  it  is  nothing  ;  it 
Ls  nothing,  I  assure  you.  Drink  a  little  water."  She  raised  her  eyes 
up  from  the  ground,  and  by  her  look  he  coidd  see  that  she  had  not 
heard  a  word  of  hi«  replies.  ''  If  he  dies,"  she  continued,  always  in 
the  same  cold  and  subdued  tone,  "  I  die  with  him."  At  that  moment 
Iiis&roff  gave  a  light  groan  ;  she  shuddered  as  she  heard  it,  put  her 
hands  vacantly  to  her  head,  and  then  began  untying  the  strings  of  her 
bonnet.  "What  are  you  doing Y"  Bersieneff  asked  her.  She  made 
no  reply.  "  What  are  you  doing  1 "  he  inquired  a  second  time.  "  I 
hhall  remain  here."  "How.  ...  for  longl"  "  I  don't  know;  it 
liiay  be  all  day,  for  the  night,  for  ever ;  I  don't  know."     "  For  God's 
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sake,  Ellen  Nicholiema,  retnm  home  ;  I  certainly  nerer  expected  to 
to  see  70a  here  ;  but,  as  it  is  .  .  .  .  I  suppose  jou  have  come  here  only 
for  a  few  minutes.  Think  only,  they  may  discover  your  absence  at 
home."  "  And,  what  then  ? "  "  They  will  look  for  you  .  .  .  will  find 
you."  "  And  what  then  ?  "  "  Ellen  Nichol^vna  !  You  understand. 
....  He  cannot  protect  you  now."  She  let  fall  her  head,  as  if  lost 
in  thought,  raised  her  handkerchief  to  her  mouth,  and  her  breast 
Isuddenly  heaved  with  convukiye  sobbings,  whose  violence  seemed  to 
rend  her  whole  body  in  pieces.  She  hid  her  face  in  the  sofa,  tried  to 
stifle  her  sobs,  but  it  was  all  in  vain ;  her  whole  frame  quivered  and 
shook,  like  some  bird  that  had  been  caught  by  the  hand.  ''  Ellen 
KichoUevna,  for  God's  sake  ! "  Bersieneff  continued  repeating.  "  Who 
is  there  ?  what  is  that  1 "  Ins£roff  was  heard  to  murmur.  Ellen  gave 
a  violent  start,  but  Bersieneff  remained,  as  it  were,  rooted  to  his  seat. 
A  few  minutes  passed,  and  he  went  up  to  the  bed.  As  before, 
Ins&roff 's  head  lay  helplessly  on  the  pillow,  his  eyes  closed.  ''  He  is 
delirious  1"  whispered  Ellen.  "Seemingly,"  answered  Bersieneff; 
"but  that  ia  nothing,  it  is  always  so  ]  particularly  if .  .  ,"  "  When 
was  he  taken  ill  1 "  interrupted  Ellen.  "  The  day  before  yesterday  ; 
since  yesterday  I  have  been  here.  Trust  in  me,  Ellen  Nichol^evna. 
I  will  not  leave  him ;  everything  that  is  possible  shall  be  done  for 
him.  If  necessary,  we  will  call  in  a  physician."  "  He  will  die  with- 
out me,"  she  sobbed,  wringing  her  hands.  "  I  give  you  my  word  to 
send  you  eveiy  day  news  of  him,  and  should  there  be  any  actual 
danger  .  .  .  ."  "  Swear  to  me  that  you  will  instantly  send  for  me,  no 
matter  what  hour  it  may  be,  day  or  night ;  write  a  note  direct  to  me. 
All  is  the  same  now.  Do  you  understand  1 "  You  promise  to  do  so  ]" 
"I  promise  before  God."  "Swear!"  "I swear."  She  suddenly 
seized  his  hand,  and,  before  he  could  release  it,  pressed  it  passionately 
to  her  lips.  "  Ellen  Nichol^vna,  what  are  you  doing  ?"  he  stammered. 
"  No,  no,  it  is  not  necessary,"  disconnectedly  muttered  Insdroff,  with 
a  heavy  sigh.  Ellen  went  towards  the  bed,  and  with  her  handker- 
chief tightly  pressed  to  her  lips,  gazed  long  on  the  sick  man.  Silent 
tears  flowed  down  her  cheeks.  "  Ellen  Nichol^vna  ! "  Beni^neff 
whispered  to  her ;  "  he  may  come  to,  and  recognise  you,  and  God 
knows  whether  that  will  be  well.  Besides,  I  expect  the  doctor  eveiy 
minute."  Ellen  took  up  her  bonnet  from  the  sofa,  put  it  on,  and 
stood  still.  Her  eyes  wandered  over  the  room  with  an  expression  of 
utter  woe.  It  seemed  she  was  recalling  to  mind  her  former  visit.  "  I 
cannot  go,"  she  at  length  whispered.  Bersieneff  took  her  by  the  hand. 
"  Collect  your  strength,"  he  said,  in  a  hurried  voice  ;  "  do  not  be 
anxious ;  you  leave  hira  in  my  care.  This  evening  I  will  come  to 
your  house."  Ellen  looked  timidly  at  him,  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  my  good 
friend  I "  and,  sobbing  piteously,  hastened  from  the  room.  Bersieneff 
remained,  leaning  against  the  door.  A  sad  and  bitter  feeling,  not 
altogether  unmixed  with  a  sentiment  of  pride  and  joy,  flll^  his 
heart.  "  My  good  friend  !"  he  repeated  to  himself,  and  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  as    he   uttered  the  words.      "Who  is  there]"  Ins^roff 
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ffiintly  inquired.  Bersieneff  hurried  to  the  bed.  "  I  am  here,  Deme- 
trius. What  do  you  want  1  How  do  you  feel  1 "  "  Are  you  alone  1  '* 
asked  the  sick  man.  "Alone?"  "And  shel"  "What  do  you 
mean  I"  demanded  Bersieneff,  in  an  almost  frightened  tona  Ins6roff 
was  silent.    "  Mignionette  !"  he  muttered,  and  closed  his  eyes  again.* 

Or  what  can  be  more  charming  than  the  following  picture  of 
their  childish  Joy  as,  now  man  and  wife,  they  stay  at  Venice,  on 
their  road  to  Ins&roff's  native  land  ? 

'  Ellen  felt  deeply  happy ;  in  her  heaven  one  dark  cloud  had  long 
threatened  to  obscure  its  light,  but  it  was  now  fast  disappearing. 
Ins4roff  was  clearly  much  better  to-day.  She  feai'ed  to  enter  any  of 
the  churches  lest  they  should  prove  too  cold  for  Ins&roff,  but  recol- 
lected the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  and  ordered  the  gondolier  to  row 
there.  They  quickly  ran  through  the  different  saloons  of  this  small 
museum.  Not  being  connoisseurs,  they  did  not  stop  before  each  pic- 
ture, or  force  themselves  to  admire  everything  they  saw.  A  kind  of 
unexjjected  gladness  had  stolen  over  them  both,  and  they  found  amuse- 
ment in  all  they  came  across.  It  is  a  feeling  most  of  us  have  expe- 
rienced as  children.  To  the  great  scandal  of  three  Englishmen,  who 
were  in  the  gallery  at  the  same  time,  Ellen  laughed  till  the  tears  came 
into  her  eyes  at  Tintoretti's  St  Mark,  darting  from  heaven  like  a  frog 
in  the  water  to  save  a  tortured  slave  ;  Insiroff,  for  his  part,  was  enthu- 
siastic over  the  vigorous  and  bold  outline  of  the  nobly-formed  peasant 
in  Titian's  "  Assumption,''  who,  with  upraised  hands,  is  worshipping 
the  ascending  Madonna ;  and  both  were  struck  with  the  dignity  and 
beauty  of  this  same  Madonna  as  she  rises  calmly  and  majestically,  to 
be  caught  up  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father.  On  leaving  the  Academy 
they  once  more  came  across  the  three  Englishmen,  with  their  hare- 
like teeth  and  their  hanging  whiskers,  and  they  laughed  ;  they  descried 
their  gondolier  with  his  short-tailed  jacket — and  they  laughed  :  they 
saw  a  seller  of  old  clothes  carrying  on  his  head  a  bundle  of  grey  wigs 
— and  they  laughed  louder  than  before  :  they  looked  one  another  in 
the  face — and  again  burst  out  laughing  :  aud  no  sooner  were  they 
seated  in  the  gondola,  than  they  warmly  aud  affectionately  clas])ed 
each  other's  hand.  They  landed  at  the  hotel,  ran  about  their  room  like 
two  children,  and  at  last  ordered  dinner  to  be  served.  This  fit  of 
gaiety  did  not  abandon  them  at  table.  They  picked  out  the  choicest 
bits  for  one  another ;  drank  to  tiie  health  of  old  Moscow  friends ; 
clapped  the  waiter  when  he  brought  in  a  dish  of  tasty  fish ;  and 
bothered  him  for  some  fresh yrtt^^i  di  mare :  the  waiter  shnigged  his 
shoulders,  and  scraped  his  feet,  and  went  out  of  the  room  shaking  his 
head  j  once  even,  he  muttered  to  himself  with  a  sigh,  "  Poveretti!"  " 

And  yett  it  must  bo  confessed,  in  spite  of  scenes  like  those  wc 
have  just  quoted,  the  novel  leaves  an  unsatisfactory  and  painful 
impression  on  our  minds.  Ins&roff,  bo  it  noted,  is  a  Bulgarian, 
not  a  Busaian ;  lilllen,  after  his  death,  remains  abroad^  refusing 
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to  return  to  her  country,  and  afikinff,  '  What  haye  I  to  do  in 
Russia  ? '  It  would  seem  as  if  the  author  despaired  of  his  native 
land,  as  if  there  no  great  work  could  be  accomplished,  as  if 
among  her  sons  and  daughters  no  practical  and  earnest  heroism 
could  be  expected,  as  if  tney  needed  the  presence  and  support  of 
foreigners  to  develop  and  bring  out  into  action  feelings  so  simple 
as  that  of  patriotism. 

But  we  shall  be  better  able  to  see  how  strong  our  author's  dis- 
trust in  the  present  is,  and  how  little  he  sympathises  with  that 
movement  in  which  liberal  thinkers  find  a  promise  of  healthy 
national  development,  if  we  proceed  to  notice  his  next  work, 
'  Fathers  and  Children/  This  novel  has  recently  been  translated 
into  English, — though  very  imperfectly,  since  the  translator  is 
evidently  unacquainted  with  the  original  in  Russian,  and  has 
taken  it  second-hand  from  the  French,  as  is  plain  from  the 
Gallicisms  he  constantly  employs, — and  most  of  our  readers  may 
therefore  be  supposed  to  be  acquainted  with  the  story.  One« 
peculiarity  of  the  romance  is,  that  it  has  no  plot  in  the  reeX  signi- 
fication of  the  word,  no  gradual  unfolding  of  a  story  previously 
thought  out  in  the  mind  of  the  writer :  we  are  presented  with  a 
series  of  types  and  characters,  drawn  with  all  that  artistic 
delicacy  of  which  Tourgineff  is  so  consummate  a  master,  and  a 
succession  of  pictures  and  scenes  remarkable  for  their  minute 
truthfulness;  but  they  are  disconnected,  and  only  serve  to 
express  the  author's  verdict  on  some  of  the  more  important 
phases  in  Russian  contemporary  life.  It  is  the  summmg  up 
into  one  clear  and  definite  charge  of  those  uneasy  suspicions  and 
distrust  of  the  rising  generation,  hinted  at  but  never  so  openly 
avowed  in  his  earlier  productions ;  and  which  arc  natural  to  a 
representative  of  the  past,  who  observes  with  regret  the  scant 
reverence  that  is  now  shown  to  ideas  once  regarded  as  sacred 
and  unassailable,  and  who,  habituated  to  the  aristocratic  ease 
and  indifference  of  an  age,  which,  however  near  to  us  in  time,  is 
removed  centuries  from  us  in  the  radical  changes  the  national 
mind  has  undergone,  is  imable  to  sympathise  with  that  spirit  of 
doubt,  inquiry,  and  speculation  which  animates  Young  Russia, 
in  common  with  the  youth  of  every  other  nation.  The  novel,  as 
might  be  expected,  has  in  certain  quarters  been  severely  criti- 
cised as  false  and  calumnious ;  but  we  think  a  wiser  and  more 
judicious  estimate  has  been  formed  by  writers  like  M.  Pa^reff,* 


*  M.  Pa^sareff;  whose  sudden  death  by  drowning  within  the  last  few 
months  must  be  regarded  as  a  serious  Iocs  to  Busaian  journalism,  was  an 
aUe  and  conscientious  critic ;  and  the  writer  of  this  article  cannot  suffi- 
ciently  express  his  obligations  to  the  admirable  reriews  of  Tourg6neff*s 
different  novels  which  he  contributed  to  'The  Contemponuy,  'The 
Bussian  Tongue/  and  other  liberal  periodicals. 
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himself  a  distinguished  champion  of  positiye  principles,  who 
accepts  Tourg^neff's  hero  as  an  nnexaggerated  type,  who,  in 
spite  of  the  author,  wins  our  sympathy,  because  he  contains  within 
himself  those  mental  and  moral  qualities  by  which  alone  can  be 
inaugurated  a  new  epoch  in  Russian  civilization.     In  this  sense, 
the  novel  claims  a  far  higher  rank  than  could  be  given  to  it  were 
it  merely  a  novel,  and  few  studies  can  be  at  once  more  important 
and  more  interesting  than  an  analysis  of  the  character  of 
Baz&roff,  its  hero.      The  youth  of  JBaz&roff  is  but  slightly 
sketched,  and  we  are  told  only  that  he  is  the  son  of  a  provmcial 
doctor,  and  that  during  his  university  career  he  was  industrious 
and  economical.   His  favourite  studies  were  the  natural  sciences, 
and  it  was  his  devotedness  to  these  pursuits  which  gave  him  that 
negative  tendency  of  thought,  in  obedience  to  which  he  rejected 
whatever  could  not  be  proved,  and  exhibited  the  utmost  con- 
tempt for  all  that  was  not  usefiil.    Experiment  was  for  him  the 
sole  criterion  of  truth,  and  everything  else  he  ignored  in  a  spirit 
of  cold  scepticism  and  critical  indifference. 

'It  is  my  humour  to  be  soeptical,'  he  tells  his  friend  KirslLnoff; 
'  my  mind  is  so  formed,  and  what  harm  is  there  in  it  ?  Why  do  I 
Uke  chemistry  ?  Why  do  you  like  apples  1  That  is  a  mere  matter 
of  taste — and  so  is  mine.  No  man  ever  really  adopts  a  pursuit  for 
any  other  reason  than  because  he  likes  it.  It  is  not  every  one  who 
will  be  frank  enough  to  avow  it  j  and,  perhaps,  another  time  I  should 
not  be  so  honest  as  to  tell  you.' 

In  this  way,  then,  Baz&roff  acknowledged  only  that  which  he 
couldtouchwith  his  hands, see  with  his  eyes,  taste  with  his  tongue; 
in  a  word,  only  that  which  is  cognisable  to  one  or  other  of  the 
five  senses.  The  rest  of  our  feelings  he  attributed  to  the  action 
of  our  nervous  system,  to  be  conquered  and  repressed  rather 
than  cultivated  and  encouraged.  He  was  consequently  imable 
to  find  any  pleasure  in  mere  views  of  nature,  in  the  harmony  of 
music,  the  colouring  of  the  painter,  the  sweet  rhyme  of  the  poet, 
or  the  bewitching  charm  or  woman's  beauty  :  for  him  there  was 
no  ideal  above  and  beyond  the  real :  the  aspirations  of  others 
towards  something  purer  than  what  the  earthlv  can  of  itself 
afford  were  to  him  romantic  and  sentimental ;  human,  he 
never  looked  beyond  the  human,  or  busied  himself  with  those 
dreams  and  visions  of  the  spiritual,  wherein  so  many  find  their 
best  and  surest  consolation.  Without  these  extraneous  aids  he 
was,  however,  thoroughly  honourable  in  his  dealings  with  his 
neighbours,  not  from  any  high  motive,  but  simply  because  he 
had  so  schooled  himself  that  it  was  more  in  harmony  with  his 
personal  predilections  to  be  honest  than  dishonest.  B!e  was  vir> 
tuous  by  calculation,  because  he  could  by  the  practice  of  virtue 
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secure  greater  comfort  and  quiet  to  himself,  and  because  his 
judgment  and  practical  experience  of  the  world  told  him  that  it 
wotud  in  the  long  run  pay  better  than  being  yicious.  At  all 
times  and  in  everything  he  acted  exactly  as  he  belieyed  would 
prove  most  profitable  to  himself.  His  only  rule  was  calculation, 
his  only  guide  was  individual  taste.  Outside  himself  he 
acknowledged  no  authority,  no  law  of  morality ;  he  had  no 
lofty  aim  in  life,  but  his  reason,  unfettered  by  the  vagaries 
of  a  heated  imagination,  had  given  him  a  strength  of  purpose 
and  a  resolution  in  conduct  which  no  temptation  could  under- 
mine, no  adversity  of  fortune  could  subdue.  His  was  essentially 
a  Ir^j  f>>iftrflpfpr.  .  But  when  that  character  is  thus  boldly 
catalogued  and  put  before  us,  it  may  seem  impossible,  we  do 
not  say  to  love,  but  even  to  tolerate  or  respect  him.  But,  in 
truth,  the  more  we  study  his  nature,  the  better  we  become 
acquainted  with  the  stei:n  sincerity  of  his  life,  the  less  strong 
does  our  aversion  to  him  grow,  lie  may  displease  and  irritate 
us,  we  may  wish  that  he  was  less  cold  and  less  jcalculating — for 
after  all,  our  love  is  more  readily  given  to  the  erring  than  to 
the  perfect  man — but  we  can  never  despise  him.  *  If,'  as  a 
tlussian  critic  has  well  said,  '  Baz&rofiism  be  a  malady,  it  is  the 

*  malady  of  our  days,  so  widely  spread  that,  in  spite  of  all  our 
'  palliatives  or  amputotions,  we  must  learn  to  endure  it  as  best 

*  we  can.     We  may  call  it  a  good  or  an  evil,  as  we  like — that  is 

*  our  affair ;  but  stay  its  progress  we  cannot,  for  it  pervades  the 

*  very  air  we  breathe.' 

From  what  has  been  previously  said,  our  readers  will  easily 
perceive  how  antagonistic  such  a  character  must  be  to  the 
poetical  and  softly  romantic  temperament  of  Tourg^neff.  Wo 
need  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  if  in  places  the  portrait  is 
touched  in  with  harsh  and  unpleasing  colours.  As  has  been 
before  hinted,  Tourg^neff  says  little  or  nothing  of  the  early 
education  of  Bazaroff,  the  process  by  which  he  became  a  nega- 
tionist ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whetner  he  could  have  given  us 
fully  and  accurately  the  history  of  this  period  in  Baz&roff's  life. 
To  do  this,  the  writer  must  more  than  feel  a  strong  sympathy 
for  Baz&roff,  he  must  have  gone  through  the  same  experiences  ; 
and  the  man  who  has  once  looked  on  the  world  with  the  eyes  of 
a  Baz&roff  will  remain  to  the  end  of  his  life  a  materialist,  "or,  as 
it  is  the  fashion  to  call  him  since  Tourg^neff  invented  the  name, 
a  nihilist.  We  have  thus  the  results  alone  of  his  education  laid 
before  us ;  we  are  made  acquainted  only  with  the  objective  side 
of  his  nature ;  we  hear  what  he  says  and  see  how  he  acts ;  and 
so  far  we  are  enabled  to  know  him. 

But  Tourg6neff  has  not  been  content  with  remaining  silent  as 
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to  the  influences  by  which  Baz&rofiTs  character  was  moulded, 
and  thus  enlisting  our  interest  in  his  subsequent  career,  he 
has  maliciously  exposed  him  to  the  antipathy  of  many  of  his 
readers  by  making  him  rough  and  impoiished  in  his  speech, 
rude  in  nis  manners,  and  in  his  dress  and  bearing  offensively 
indifferent  to  the  ordinary  requirements  of  society.  There  are 
many  who  might  be  disposed  to  forgive  him  his  dangerous 
opinions,  who  can  never  be  brought  to  pardon  his  violations 
of  etiquette.  And  when  we  recollect  that  these  are  qualities 
gratuitously  assigned  to  him  by  the  novelist,  and  that  a  man 
may  be  the  rankest  of  materialists  and  yet  most  exemplary  in 
his  toilet  and  most  scrupulous  in  his  observance  of  the  drawing- 
room  code,  we  cannot  be  mistaken  as  to  the  motive  that  led 
Tourg^neff  to  represent  Saz&roff  in  an  unfavourable  light.  In 
the  novel  itself  the  origin  of  the  dislike  which  the  fastidious 
Paul  Petrovitch  feels  for  Baz&roff  is  the  contempt  shown  by  the 
latter  for  the  customs  of  good  society ;  nor  are  there  wanting 
those  among  Tourg^neff's  readers  whose  antipathy  for  him  may 
be  traced  to  the  same  cause. 

To  strengthen  this  dislike  and  distrust,  Tourg^neff  has  given 
Baz&roff  and  his  followers  an  ugly  and  a  damning  name.  He 
calls  them  nihiUsts.  There  is  no  weapon  more  deadly  or  more 
difficult  to  be  parried  by  those  against  whom  it  is  used  than  a 
nickname,  no  matter  how  unjust  or  inappropriate  its  particular 
application  may  be.  It  is  not,  we  think,  difficult  to  prove  that 
in  the  present  instance  it  is  singularly  infelicitous.  Let  us  take 
the  exposition  of  Baziroff's  creed  as  given  in  the  novel  itself, 
and  see  how  far  it  deserves  the  term  by  which  Tourg^neff  has 
branded  it : — 

•  "And  what  is  it  you  do  V*  asked  Paid  Petr6vitch.  "  This  is  what 
we  do,"  answered  Bazfiroff:  "Very  lately  we  used  to  say  that  our 
tchnivonicks  take  bribes,  that  we  have  no  roads,  no  commerce,  no 
just  administration  of  the  law.  And  then  we  discovered  that  to  talk 
and  do  nothing  but  talk  of  our  social  evils  was  mere  folly,  and  led  to 
nothing  ;  we  saw  that  even  our  clever  men,  those  whom  we  called  our 
leading  men,  were  good  for  nothing,  that  we  were  busying  ourselves 
about  unimportant  things,  that  we  were  talking  of  art,  parliaments 
open  courts,  and  God  knows  what  else,  when  the  thing  really  in 
question  is  our  daily  bread,  when  we  are  being  weighed  down  by  the 
grossest  superstition,  when  all  our  trading  companies  are  failing  for 
want  of  honest  men,  when  the  very  liberty  which  the  government 
wishes  to  grant  us  will  scarcely  be  of  any  use,  because  our  Russian 
peasant  is  ready  to  rob  himself  that  he  may  get  drunk  on  poison  at 
the  gin-shop,"  "  Just  so,  just  so,"  interrupted  Paul  Petrovitch ; 
"  you  are  convinced  of  all  this,  and  have  resolved  to  imdertake  no 
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serioos  work  joureelyes.''  "  We  haye  decided  to  undertake  n< 
ourselves/*  answered  Baz£roff  sulkily,  for  be  began  to  be  annoyed 
himself  for  having  got  into  a  discussion  with  this  aristocrat  *'  And 
do  nothing  but  find  fault  V  '<  And  do  nothing  but  find  fault."  "  And 
this  is  called  nihilism  1"  ''  And  this  is  ciJled  nihilism,"  repeated 
Baz&roff,  who  was  by  this  time  quite  angry/ 

And  in  another  conversation  between  the  same  disputants,  we 
have  a  still  more  emphatic  enunciation  of  the  nihilista'  creed : — 

<  '*  We  act  in  virtue  of  what  we  consider  to  be  most  useful/*  said 
Baz&rofil  "  At  the  present  time  the  most  useful  thing  is  denial*  and 
BO  we  deny."  "  What,  eveiything  t"  "  Everything."  «  How  t  not 
only  poetry, ]art^  but  also— it  is  too  dreadful  to  think."  "  Everything/* 
repeated  Baz&roflf,  with  inexpressible  coolness.  **Bnt  allow  me," 
resumed  Paul  Petr6vitch  ;  **  you  deny  everything,  or  rather  you 
destroy  everything ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  buUd."  '*  That  is  not  our 
business  :  the  ground  must  first  be  cleared." ' 


Baz&roff,  then,  if  he  is  to  be  called  a  nihilist,  should  profi 
exclusively  negative  and  abolitionary  doctrines,  whereas  he  ia 
represented  in  the  novel  aa  endowed  with  positive  qualities  and 
as  advocating  positive  principles.  Call  him  a  rationalist,  and  he 
is  intelligible ;  baptise  him  as  a  nihilist,  and  he  is  inconsistent 
and  contradictory ;  for  his  negativism  is  confined  to  criticising 
the  social  and  political  institutions  of  his  country.  Moreover, 
absolute  denial  is  scarcely  ever  to  be  found  in  an  individual ;  it 
never  can  be  the  characteristic  of  a  noble  generation.  In  tboee 
identical  points  where  Baz4roff  seems  to  be  most  negatiye,  be  is 
really  positive.  Does  he  deny  art  ?  By  that  denuu  he  affirms 
the  inieriority  of  art  to  nature.  Does  he  deny  the  existence  of 
love  when  it  is  bound  by  guarantees  and  concUtions  P  By  that 
denial  he  affirms  the  purity  of  love,  inasmuch  as  tlie  union  of 
two  ideas  so  opposed  as  love  and  bargaining  is  inconvenient  and 
degrading.  Does  he  deny  that  nature  is  a  temple  P  By  that 
denial  he  affirms  work  in  nature's  workshop  to  be  the  only 
worship  worthy  of  man.  Nor  must  we  charge  him  with  the 
foUies  and  extravagances  of  those  who  profess  to  be  his  followers. 
There  will  always  be  Sictinkofis  and  Koushkines,  who  echo  the 
cry  of  the  hour,  but  in  whoso  voice  we  can  easily  detect  the  ring 
of  falsehood,  who  dress  themselves  up  in  borrowed  robes,  but  in 
whose  every  step  we  see  the  strut  and  gait  of  men  that  are 
playing  a  part.  No  matter  what  the  character  they  aasume — 
the  sentimentalist,  misanthrope,  or  the  philosopher— they  never 
lose  their  natural  viloness.  The  wise  man  will  not  confound 
them  with  the  real  workers,  and  even  when  the  doctrines  they 
preach  are  the  most  lofty,  will  feel  the  barrenness  of  utterances 
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that  are  repeated  with  all  the  ignorant  glibness  of  a  well- trained 
parrot.  He  will  act  towards  them  as  did  Baz&roff,  who  at 
Sietink6ff's  invitation  goes  to  Koushkine's  lunches,  drinks 
champagne,  pays  no  attention  to  Sietinkoff's  frantic  efforts  to 
be  brilliant  and  striking,  refuses  to  be  caught  in  the  trap  laid 
for  him  by  Koushkine,  who  is  perpetually  starting  some  theme 
on  which  ^az&roff  is  expected  to  dilate,  and  at  length,  wearied 
and  disgusted,  leaves  them,  without  even  saying  eood  bye  to 
the  hostess.  Sietinkoff  hurried  after  him.  ^  WeU,  well  I'  he 
chirped,  fluttering  about  him,  first  to  the  right  and  then  to  the 
left,  '  did  I  not  tell  you  so  P  A  wonderful  woman !  Would  that 
'  we  had  more  like  her  I  She  is  a  real  moral  phenomenon !' 
'  And  that  establishment  there  which  your  father  supplies  is  also 
'  a  moral  phenomenon  P'  inquired  Baz&roff,  pointing  to  a  gin- 
shop  they  were  at  that  moment  passing.  Sietinkoff  gave  a 
forced  laugh.  He  was  ashamed  of  his  father's  trade,  but 
scarcely  knew  whether  he  ought  to  be  offended  or  to  take 
Baz&roff's  unexpected  sally  as  a  mere  pleasantry. 

The  object  of  Tourgdneff  in  writing  this  novel  was  un- 
doubtedly to  show  the  worthlessness  of  a  Baz&roff ;  but,  in  fact, 
he  has  proved  him  to  be  the  natural  and  healthy  product  of  our 
age.     He  wished  to  convince  us  that  the  road  on  which  the 
rising  generation  have  entered  leads  nowhere ;  but  we  rise  from 
the  perusal  of  his  book,  persuaded  that  in  these  Bazaroffs  is 
one  hope  and  promise  of  future  progress.    Even  scepticism  may 
have    some  part    to   play  in  the    destruction    of   falsehoods 
and  the  counteraction  oi  dogmatic  superstitions.     Tourg^neff 
cannot  be  untrue  to  art,  and  is  too  profound  a  student  of  human 
nature  to  represent  his  characters  in  a  false  light  because  they 
are  repugnant  to  his  own  temperament.     If  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  work  he  makes  Baz&roff  a  self-sufficient  pedant,  dead 
to  all  the  softer  feelings,  and  taking  pride  in  the  severity  of  his 
speech  and  in  the  hardness  of  his  judgment — and  such  is  the 
estimate  we  should  naturally  form  of  him,  till  we  come  to  know 
him  well — later  on,  he  suggests  the  reason  of  that  severity,  and 
thereby  obtains  for  Bazaroff  our  respect  and  esteem.    He  is 
brought  into  contact  with  Olintsova,  a  woman  endowed  with  the 
highest  intellectual  qualities ;  her  curiosity  is  aroused,  and  she 
wishes  to  find  out  the  real  character  of  this  self-reliant  and  self- 
concentred  realist.     The  nihilist,  on  his  side,  soon  learns  to  look 
upon  her  with  a  sjrmpathising  interest,  and  is  tempted  to  those 
tenderer  instincts  of  his  heart  which  no  schooling  has  been  able 
altogether  to  suppress.   But  the  love  he  would  proffer,  imfettered 
by  false  guarantees  and  free  from  selfish  motives,  cannot  be 
accepted,  cannot  even  be  given,  without  the  sacrifice  of  that 
whidi  is  the  end  and  aim  of  his  whole  life.    The  temptation  is 
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strong,  but  he  will  not  ^ield :  the  happiness  almost  within  his 
grasp  is  rejected,  and  with  a  violent  effort,  of  which  none  but 
those  who  had  previously  well  learned  the  lesson  of  self-disci- 
pline were  capable,  returps  to  his  work^  cold  and  passionless  as 
before.  From  this  point  in  the  story  of  his  life,  the  novelist 
abandons  that  positiou  of  hostility  to  Baz&roffism,  which  had 
hitherto  inspired  him.  And  nowhere  is  this  more  strongly 
shown  than  in  the  scene — too  long  for  quotation — of  Bazaroff's 
death.  We  do  not  accept  the  realistic  truth  of  the  quiet 
confidence  and  hopeful  submission  with  which  such  a  nihilist 
quits  life,  even  though  it  may  reveal  to  us  the  nobility  of  the 
man's  nature.  Such  men  may  at  times  fall  into  excesses,  but 
in  their  wildest  extravagance  there  is  a  certain  strength  and 
resolution  the  freshness  and  vigour  of  which  no  excess  can 
destroy.  They  have  trained  themselves  '  to  look  at  everything 
from  a  critical  point  of  view,'  and  have  thus  attained  a  calmness 
of  judgment  and  an  empire  over  passion,  that  sometimes  emu* 
lates  the  faith  of  the  Christian.  It  is  at  least  the  calmness  of 
the  noble  brute  when  he  lies  down  to  die,  the  confidence  of  the 
pious  Buddhist  when  he  enters  Nirvana. 

We  have  already  far  exceeded  the  limits  at  our  disposal,  and 
can  only  devote  a  few  hurried  sentences  to  Tourg^neff's  last 
novel,  *  Smoke/  in  which  he  continues  his  war  against  the 
nihilists.  But  there  is  a  bitter  vehemence  in  the  attack  and  a 
querulousness  in  the  tone  strongly  at  variance  with  the  delicate 
satire  and  latent  irony  of  his  earlier  productions.  Ho  attempt 
is  made  to  soften  the  blows ;  there  are  no  fine  thrusts,  but  all  is 
hard,  downright  hitting.  The  scenes  in  which  the  advocates 
and  champions  of  progress  are  made  to  figure,  such  as  the  picnic 
at  Baden,  the  evening  party  at  Batmieroff's,  or  the  assembly  at 
Goubareff's,  are  consequently  exaggerated.  Even  when  our 
mirth  is  most  provoked,  we  feel  instinctively  that  the  characters 
are  not  true  to  nature,  and  that  they  have  been  sketched,  either 
by  a  bitter  and  unscrupulous  partisan,  or  by  one  who  is  not 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  real  nature  oi  the  principles  he 
is  assailing.  The  book  would  seem  to  have  been  written  under 
the  influence  of  a  feeling  to  which,  at  one  period  or  another  in 
their  literary  career,  most  writers  have  been  subject.  They  are 
possessed  with  some  all-mastering  conviction,  they  cannot  keep 
silent,  nor  can  they  content  themselves  with  half  or  timid  utter- 
ances, but  are  compelled  to  speak  out  plainly  and  without  stint. 
The  spirit  that  pervades  every  page  of  *  Smoke '  is  one  of  dis- 
content, and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  Baz&roff  himself,  in 
his  bitterest  mood,  could  be  more  negative  or  more  destructive 
than  its  writer.    One  of  the  characters,  Potoogine,  who  plays 
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the  part  of  a  Greek  chorus,  and  into  whose  mouth  are  put  the 
author's  own  sentiments,  in  a  violent  diatribe  against  modem 
Russia,  declares  that  *  if  a  nation  were  suddenly  to  oisappear  ^m 
'  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  if  at  the  same  time  everything  which 
'  this  nation  had  invented  were  to  disappear  from  this  piJace,' — 
that  is,  the  Crystal  Palace  in  London, — *  our  good  little  mother, 
orthodox  Russia,  mi^ht  depart  to  the  infernal  regions  with- 
'  out  loosening  a  single  nail,  without  deranging  a  single 
'  pin :  all  would  remain  peaceably  in  its  place,  because  the 
'  samovar,  the  peasant's  shoes,  and  the  knout,  our  most  im- 
*  portant  productions,  were  not  even  invented  by  ourselves/  Is 
not  this  wilfully  to  ignore  one  of  the  best  characteristics  of  con- 
temporary Russian  opinion,  the  belief  that  R\;u9sia  has  copied  and 
imitated  more  than  enough  of  common  life,  and  that  it  is  high 
time  she  began  to  cultivate  a  national  and  independent  life  of  her 
own :  that  the  age  of  Occidentalists,  or  Zapadniks,  as  the  Russians 
term  the  admirers  of  all  that  is  foreign,  is  over,  and  that  in  the 
pursuit  of  Russian  industry  and  Russian  art  must  be  sought  the 
vitality  that  can  alone  give  power  and  independence  to  a  people. 
But  there  are  passages  in  the  work  that  would  lead  us  to  infer 
that  it  is  not  of  Russian  progress  only,  but  of  progress  in  general, 
that  Tourgeneff  despairs,  believing,  apparently,  that  all  our  efforts 
are  in  vain,  that  we  can  make  no  step  forward,  and  that  all  our 
seeming  triumphs  of  civilization  are  but  illusions  and  cheats. 
'  Smoke,  smoke  I '  he  repeated  many  times,  and  forthwith  every- 
thing seemed  to  him  to  be  nothing  but  smoke — his  own  life, 
Russian  life,  everything  human,  especially  everything  Russian. 
....  He  called  to  mind  all  that  had  passed  under  his  eyes 
during  the  last  few  years,  not  without  thunder  and  great  tumult. 
'  Smoke,'  he  murmured,  '  smoke ! '  He  called  to  mind  the  dis- 
orderly discussions,  the  noise  in  Joubareff's  rooms,  the  disputes 
of  other  people,  high  and  low,  progressive  and  retrograde,  old 
and  young.  *  Smoke,'  he  repeated,  *  smoke  and  vapour  !'  At 
length,  he  remembered  the  famous  picnic,  the  remarks  and 
speeches  of  great  statesmen,  and  even  everything  that  Potoogine 
had  extolled.  *  Smoke,  smoke  !  and  nothing  more  ! '  And  thus, 
even  the  teaching  of  Potoogine  is  to  be  rejected. 

But  we  must  not  part  from  Tourgeneff  in  ill- humour.  Rather 
let  us  hope  that  from  this  conflict  of  ideas,  this  opposition  of  par- 
ties, the  one  worshipping  the  post,  and  the  other  chafing  beneath 
its  bondage,  and  eager  for  any  change  that  shall  free  them  from 
its  prescriptive  rule,  there  may  arise  up  a  healthier  and  more 
vigorous  spirit,  to  inspire  those  who  believe  their  country  is 
destined  to  play  a  dominant  and  noble  part  in  the  new  phase  of 
modem  civilization  on  which  we  are  now  only  entering. 
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Art.  VI. — On  Labour:  U$  Wrongif^d  Clainu  and  RightJSd  Dtie$^  %U 
Actual  Present  and  Possible  Future,  By  Wiluam  Thomab 
Thorntok,  Author  of  '  A  Plea  for  Peasant  Proprietors,*  te. 
London  :  Macmillan  and  Co.     1869. 

'  Thb  passion  of  a  life  is  not  to  be  extinguished  by  any  failures 
'  that  do  not  extinguish  life  itself,  and  so  long  as  any  strength 
'  is  vouchsafed  to  me,  so  long  shall  it  be  cheerfully  devoted  to 
'  continued  search  after  a  cure  for  human  destitution.'  To  the 
solution  of  this  vast  and  noble  problem,  Mr.  Thornton's  book, 
*  On  Labour/  is  an  extremely  valuable  contribution.  His  style 
is  at  once  popular  and  precise  ;  so  perfectly  clear  and  sparkling 
that  his  readers  can  follow  him  with  ease  through  subtle  ana 
complicated  discussions,  both  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
political  economy  and  their  practical  applications.  His  know- 
ledge of  illustrative  facts  is  both  large  and  accurate;  and  his 
use  of  them  compels  us  to  remember  that  genuine  theories  are 
but  the  very  facts  of  life  presented  in  the  most  useful  possible 
form.  The  science  of  which  he  is  one  of  the  most  acoom* 
plished  expounders  has  often  been  reproached  with  being 
unreal  in  direct  proportion  to  its  perfection,  based  upon  defini- 
tions and  postulates  and  axioms  to  which  nothing  in  the  actual 
world  corresponds ;  and,  indeed,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it 
deals  with  tendencies  and  laws  which  leave  wide  intervals  for 
human  freedom,  and  even  for  folly  and  caprice.  But  Mr. 
Thornton  makes  us  realize  that  the  conclusions  of  the  economist 
both  need  the  perpetual  verification  of  experience,  and,  in  fact, 
receive  it ;  while  ne  questions  anew  those  formulas  which,  by 
reason  of  their  very  excellence  as  abbreviations  of  an  enormous 
multitude  of  porticular  facts,  are  liable  to  lose  their  meaning 
when,  like  algebraic  s3rmbols,  they  are  applied  in  long  and 
complicated  problems.  He  redeems  political  economy,  also, 
from  a  yet  deeper  reproach  than  that  of  mere  unreality — the 
reproach  of  heartlessness  and  cruelty — as  if  the  discovery  and 
exposition  even  of  the  sternest  and  most  unrelenting  laws  of 
nature  and  society  were  not  the  only  way  to  protect  men  from 
the  danger  and  punishment  of  disobedience.  Mr.  Thornton 
is  very  far  indeea  from  the  ridiculous  folly  of  worshipping 
'the  working  classes,'  simply  because  they  are  the  worxing 
classes.  He  knows  perfectly  well  that  bad  passions  and  igno- 
rance are  not  to  be  cured  by  the  very  simple  oevice  of  hardening 
the  hands  with  toil,  and  the  heart  with  want  and  care.  Fustian 
is,  at  least,  no  surer  mark  of  virtue  and  refinement  than  broad- 
cloth ;  and  to  be  deprived  of  leisure  by  the  grim  necessity  of 
earning  one's  daily  bread  is  not  likely  to  result  in  thorough 
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colture,  either  of  the  intellect  or  of  the  a£fectioiis.  Moreoveri 
Mr.  Thornton  demoUshes  most  ruthlessly  those  astounding 
theories  of  the  rights  of  labour,  which  have  by  many  of  the 
*  working  classes '  been  regarded  almost  as  the  very  gospel  of 
the  poor;  and  he  exposes,  with  fatal  accuracy,  the  folly  and 
selfisnness  of  those  modem  associations  by  which  the  labour 
of  the  present  day  has  sought  to  strengthen  itself  in  its  suicidal 
conflict  with  capital,  the  labour  of  the  past.  But  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  feel  that  Mr.  Thornton  demolishes  what  is 
unstable  and  false,  only  that  he  may  lay  a  surer  foundation  for 
the  permanent  well-bemg  of  all  classes  of  society.  He  is  not 
the  bitter  prophet  of  an  inevitable  but  hated  change ;  but  he 
predicts  with  enthusiastic  joy  and  heartiest  sympathy  the  new 
order  of  social  arrangements,  in  which,  for  the  sake  of  keei)ing 
body  and  soul  together,  no  man  shall  be  doomed  to  sacrifice 
everything  that  makes  life  worth  preserving,  *  et  propter  vitam 
vivendiperdere  causas/ 

Mr.  Tnomton's  work,  'On  Labour,'  is  divided  into  four  books — 
the  first  consisting  of  a  single  introductoir  chapter  on  labour's 
causes  of  discontent;  the  second,  on  labour  and  capital  in 
debate ;  the  third,  on  labour  and  capital  in  antagonism ;  and 
the  fourth,  on  labour  and  capital  in  alliance.  Has  labour,  in 
fact,  any  causes  of  complaint  r  We  are  for  ever  congratulating 
ourselves  that  the  present  age  is  pre-eminently  one  of  progress; 
and,  in  certain  directions,  greater  advances  have  undoubtedly 
been  made  during  the  last  sixty-eight  years  than  during  the 
previous  six  hundred.  The  victories  of  science,  and  the  advance 
of  civilization,  have  conferred  blessings  upon  all  classes,  bless- 
ings which  woidd  be  missed  as  much  by  the  labourer  as  the 
peer;  and,  in  addition  to  an  enormous  increase  of  material 
comforts,  they  have  produced  what  is  even  more  precious,  *  the 
nobler  modes  of  life,  with  sweeter  manners,  purer  laws.'  Even 
in  the  seventeenth  centunr*  as  Lord  Macaulay  reminds  us,* 
society  looked  with  profound  indifference  upon  the  most  appalling 
misery,  misery  wholly  unnecessary  and  easily  curable. 

*  Nowhere  could  be  found  that  sensitive  and  restless  compassion  which 
has,  in  our  time,  extended  a  powerfid  protection  to  the  fisictory  child,  to 
the  Hindoo  widow,  to  the  negro  slave,  which  pries  into  the  stores  and 
water-casks  of  every  emigrant  ship,  which  winces  at  every  lash  laid 
on  the  back  of  a  drunken  soldier,  which  will  not  suffer  the  thief  in 
the  hulks  to  be  ill  fed  or  overworked,  and  which  has  repeatedly 
endeavoured  to  save  the  life  even  of  the  murderer.' 

Moreover,  while  every  class  has  gained  by  this  moral  changei 
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this  refinement  and  softening  of  manners,  those  who  have  gained 
most  are  the  poor  and  helpless. 

In  material  comfort,  however,  it  may  reasonably  be  doubted 
whether  the  general  progress  of  society  has  done  more  than 
touch  the  labouring  classes.  Macaulay  himself  admits  that  the 
progress  of  civilization  has,  in  one  respect,  diminished  the 
physical  comforts  of  a  portion  of  the  poor.  Thousands  of 
square  miles,  now  enclosed  and  cultivated,  were,  before  the 
Revolution,  common.  On  this  common  land  the  peasant  could 
provide  himself  with  fuel  for  the  winter,  snare  wild-fowl,  cut 
turf,  keep  his  flock  of  geese — nay, 

*  Whoever  wished  to  build  himself  a  cottage  might,  without  much 
objection,  squat  himself  down  on  one  of  the  many  tracts  of  neglected 
land  which,  scattered  about  on  every  side,  then  made  up  a  full  fourth 
of  the  whole  area  of  the  kingdom ;  while  the  ease  with  which  rent- 
free  dwellings  were  thus  obtainable,  necessarily  lowered  the  rent  of 
other  dwellings  of  a  similar  class.'  * 

Undoubtedly,  the  enclosed  and  cultivated  conmions  are  manifold 
more  productive  than  they  were  when  they  formed  so  important 
a  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  poor;  but  their  increased  productive- 
ness is  not  for  the  poor,  but  for  the  rich.  If  the  fen,  on  which 
the  poor  man  could  snare  wild-fowl,  has  been  drained  and 
divided  into  corn-fields  and  turnip-fields,  it  is  clear  that  the 
gain  is  not  for  him  who  can  snare  wild-fowl  no  longer.  And 
the  advantages  which  are  to  be  set  off  against  these  losses  are, 
in  many  instances,  of  very  trifling  importance  to  the  labourer. 
It  may  be  true,  as  Lord  Macaulay  tells  us,  that  '  the  market- 
'  place,  which  the  rustic  can  now  reach  in  his  cart  in  an  hour, 
'  was,  a  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago,  a  day's  journey  from 
*  him ;'  and,  to  the  owner  of  the  cart,  this  may  be  an  enormous 
gain.  But  unless  the  driver  of  the  cart  receives  a  day's  wages 
ror  an  hour's  work — if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  change  for  him 
is  simply  this,  that  in  the  same  time  and  for  the  same  remune- 
ration he  will  have  to  drive  his  master's  cart  twelve  times  as 
far — it  is  tolerably  plain  that  he  has  gained  nothing  whatever 
by  that  particular  portion  of  the  progress  of  society.  Nor  must 
we  forget  that  the  mere  rapidity  of  modem  life,  its  drive  and 
hurry,  are  a  form  of  labour. 

But  whether  the  labouring  class  of  the  nineteenth  century 
be  in  a  better  or  worse  condition  than  the  labouring  class  of 
the  seventeenth  or  any  other  century,  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  labour's  causes  of  discontent.  The  only  reason  for 
discussing  the  question  at  all  is  this :  that  an  incredible  number 

*  Thomton,  *  On  Labour,*  p.  12, 
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of  persons  are  always  extremely  eager  to  discliarge  their  own 
duties  vicariottsly.  They  have  a  vague  notion  uiat  even  the 
poorest  of  their  feUow-oountrymen  should  be  in  the  enjoyment 
of  at  least  a  certain  minimum  of  comfort.  If  this  minimum 
of  comfort  has  been  proyided  in  no  other  way,  they  cannot  help 
feeling  afraid  that  it  might  become  their  own  duty  to  proTido 
it.  But  so  long  as  the  labouring  class  is  as  comfortable  as  the 
respectable  class  thinks  it  ought  to  be,  the  whole  difficulty  is, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  respectable  class,  at  an  end.  It  is  well, 
therefore,  to  remind  all  those  who  are  taking  credit  to  them* 
selves  for  a  progress  which  is  partly  imreal,  and  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  anv  merits  or  efforts  of  theirs,  what  the  real  nature 
and  extent  of  that  progress  exactly  is.  To  this  inquiry  Mr. 
Thornton  has  devoted  some  fifteen  pages  of  his  introductory 
chapter. 

'But,'  he  adds  (p.  16),  <we  must  not  penuit  ourselves  to  be  led  further 
into  an  inquiry  'which,  whatever  be  its  histoiical  or  antiquarian  in- 
terest, may  in  these  pages  be  not  improperly  regarded  as  a  digression. 
The  question  which  here  concerns  us  is  not  so  much  whether  the  cou- 
dition  of  our  working  clsss  was  formerly  better  or  worse  than  it  now 
is,  as  whether  the  actual  condition  is  satisfactory ;  and  to  that  ques- 
tion  no  one  surely  will  be  hardy  enough  to  venture  on  an  affirmative 
wply.' 

Like  everybody  who  is  really  in  earnest,  contending  not  for 
victory  but  for  truth,  Mr.  Thornton  means,  and  proceeds  to 
show,  not  that  the  worst  but  that  the  best  condition  of  our 
working  classes  is  unsatisfactory. 

<  To  elucidate  this  matter,*  he  says  (p.  16), '  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to 
produce  any  darkly-coloured  pictures  of  exceptional  wretchedneius,  to 
paint  gloomy  interiors  of  rickety  hovels  or  noisome  city  cellars,  with 
human  beings  huddled  together  like  swine,  two  or  three  families  in 
one  room,  and  four  or  five  individuals  of  different  sexes  on  one  straw 
pallet ;  to  exhibit  scenes  in  dreary  workhouses,  where  an  old  age  of 
quasi-solitary  imprisonment  condudes  a  life  of  unremitting  toil ;  to 
point  to  girls,  in  Welsh  ironworks,  harnessed  like  cattle  to  ballast 
trucks,  and  straining  painfully  up-hill ;  to  sketch  the  gaunt  spectres 
of  the  tailor's  sweating  shop,  or  those  spectral  sisters  of  theirs,  whose 
inarticulate  moan  has,  by  a  master  hand,  been  translated  into  the 
woeful  words,  and  set  to  the  melancholy  musio^  of  the  "  Song  of  the 
Shirt."  • 

To  produce  these  pictures  is,  indeed,  unnecessary ;  but  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  such  pictures  are  true  to  life.  A  state  of 
society  which  admits  of  sucn  violent  contrasts  as  are  to  be  found 
in  LondoUi  and  every  great  city,  ia  self-condemned.    It  is  self^ 
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condemned,  if  for  no  other  reason,  at  least  for  this:  that  it 
is  the  sore  prehide  to  rerolation  and  the  destmctioii  of  society 
itself.  *'  While  such  a  state  of  things  endnres,  there  can  he  no 
'  sodal  peace,  and  it  woold  he  hnmiliating  to  hnman  nature 
'  if  there  could  he.  How  to  end  it  is  the  most  pressing  of  social 
'  problems/ 

Bat  labonr's  caoses  of  complaint  are  not  to  he  looked  for 
among  the  most  wretched  and  dehased  of  oar  lahoarin^  ixx>r, 
bat  among  the  best  and  most  fortanate ;  nay,  they  womd  still 
exist  if  the  wages  and  material  comforts  of  the  working  class 
were  yery  far  more  ahondant  than  they  ever  yet  have  bem. 

^  We  can  afford  to  imagine^'  says  Mr.  Thornton  (p.  17),  *  some  of  the 
worst  evils  of  oar  social  system  remoyed,  some  of  its  darkest  stains 
effaced,  some  of  its  fonlest  ulcers  cleansed.  Those  wretched,  uncared- 
for,  untaught  ^'clowns,  who  raise  the  crops  on  which  we  live,"  we  may 
imagine  them  from  being  what  any  one  who  stands  outside  a  village 
beenihop  on  a  Saturday  evening  may  perceive  them  to  be^  transformed 
into  all  that ''  the  curate  and  the  young  ladies,  who  have  undertaken 
the  task  of  guiding  them  to  heaven,'*  axe  trying  to  make  them.  We 
may  imagine  them  working  hard  twelve  hours  a  day  for  128.  a  week, 
and  ''  managing  to  bring  up  a  large  fiimily  respectably  on  the  money,'* 
going  regularly  to  church,  ''  doing  their  best  there  to  make  out  some- 
thing from  the  service,'*  and  touching  their  hats  to  the  gentlefolk 
whom  they  pass  on  their  way  out — ^living,  in  a  word,  manifestly  in 
the  fear  of  God  and  the  squire ;  spending,  too^  all  their  evenings  at 
home,  and  listening  attentively  <<  while  their  children  read  them 
Bible  stories  out  of  good  books  brought  from  the  Sunday-schools  " — 
without  ever  casting  a  longing  look  from  their  own  quiet  ingle  to  the 
blazing  fire  and  uproarious  orgies  of  the  public-house.  Among  the 
manu&cturing  and  mining  population,  and  the  whole  body  of  me- 
chanics, artizans,  and  handicraftsmen,  an  equal  or  greater  change 
may  be  imagined  :  every  individual  getting  ''  a  fair  day's  wage  for  a 
fair  day's  work,"  and  finding  it  or  making  it  sufficient ;  eveiy  family, 
cither  in  its  own  snug,  self-contained  tenement,  or  in  its  own  set  of 
rooms  in  a  model  lodging-house,  with  water  laid  on  and  all  suitable 
appliances  for  drainage  and  ventilation,  free  access  allowed  to  the 
district  visitor  and  city  missionary,  and  a  church  and  national  school 
close  at  hand.' 

Now,  if  all  these  suppositions  were  realized,  would  the  improved 
condition  of  the  poor  be  such  as  the  industrious  children  of 
labour  ought  in  reason  to  be  satisfied  withP  It  is  probably 
doubtful  whether,  as   Mr.  Thornton  says,  'by  the  mass  of 

<  English  resDectability  any  notice  of  such  a  question  would  be 

<  vouchsafed,  beyond  a  murmur  of  indiffnant  surprise  at  its  having 

<  been  asked.'     It  is  taken  for  grantedi  as  an  unchangeable  law 
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of  nature^  that  the  many  muat  work,  in  order  that  the  few  may 
be'relieved  from  the  neoessity  of  working ;  and  that  whatever 
improYements  may  be  made  in  the  condition  of  the  labeuring 
class,  they  mnst  be  bounded  by  the  supreme  necessity  of  their 
remaining  a  labouring  class  for  the  benefit  of  the  priyileged 
minority.  It  does,  indeed,  sometimes  occur  to  the  minds  of  the 
priyile^fiad  few,  that  there  is  some  appearance  of  imfaimess  and 
partiality  in  this  arrangement ;  and  that  even  if  there  must  be 
an  enormous  majority  of  manlrind  doomed  to  perpetual  toil,  the 
laws  of  nature  have  not  exactly  determined  why  A.  or  B.  should 
belone  to  it.  Anticipating,  therefore,  a  possible  proposal  that  they 
should  themselves  change  places  with  those  unhappier  mortals 
who  form  the  basis  instead  of  the  apex  of  the  social  pyramid, 
they  are  in  the  habit  of  representing  themselves  as  working  men ; 
working  not  indeed  with  their  hands,  but  with  their  brains ; 
nay,  working  much  harder  in  this  fashion  than  those  who  are 
sorely  tempted  to  envy  their  seeming  leisure,  and  burdened  all 
the  while  with  a  heavy  load  of  responsibility,  from  which  their 
own  servants  and  workpeople  are  entirely  free.  Thet/,  in  fact, 
are  the  workers — rather  to  be  pitied  than  envied— taking  more 
than  their  fair  share  of  the  toil  of  the  world.  To  this  riduculous 
sophistry  the  answer,  though  painfully  practical,  is  excessively 
plain :  '  Change  places ;  change  the  exhausting  fatigue  of  brain 
'  for  mere  weariness  of  muscle  that  sleep  will  cure — the  deep, 

*  calm  sleep,  which  the  very  weariness  will  itself  produce.' 
Everybody  Jmows  that  the  enjoyments  of  the  upper  class,  even 
when  their  toils  are  noble  and  incessant,  are  so  immeasurably 
superior  to  anything  that  is  within  the  reach  of  manual  labour- 
ers,  that  to  attempt  to  disguise  the  fact,  or  to  represent  the  two 
classes  as  on  a  level,  is  an  insult  to  the  human  understanding. 
Moreover,  it  embitters  every  controversy  between  '  capital  and 
labour,'  seeming  to  add  insult  to  injury,  and  assuming,  at  the 
very  outset,  that  labour  has  no  cause  of  complaint  and  discon- 
tent.  The  vast  difference  between  the  labouring  and  the  leisurely 
classes  is  suggested  by  their  very  names — the  one  has,  and  the 
other  has  not,  leisure;  and  every  enjojrment  which  is  possible  to 
us  as  human  beings  depends  upon  leisure.     '  Provided  an  or  bo 

*  well  housed  and  tended,  and  not  tasked  beyond  its  strength, 
'  his  master  may,  perhaps,  without  forfeiting  the  character  of  a 

*  merciful  man,  merciful  to  his  beast,  ^t  as  much  work  out  of 
'  him  as  he  can ;  for  the  ox  of  a  kmd  master,  being  really 
'  better  off  than  if  left  to  take  his  chance  with  the  other  beasts 
'  of  the  field  in  a  promiscuous  struggle  for  existence,  may, 
'  perhaps,  be  fairly  reouired  to  make  the  utmost  return  in  his 

*  power  for  his  keep.  He  is  troubled  with  no  aspirations,  moral 
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'  or  intellectual ;  he  has  no  mind  to  improve,  nor  affections  to 
'  exercise,  nor  any  wants  but  wliat  are  gross  and  carnal.  When 
'  these  are  satisfied,  his  cup  of  happiness  is  full,  and  all  the  work 
'which  he  is  equal  to  may  not  be  too  much  to  pay  for  the  filling 

*  of  it/  *  But,  unless  our  commonplaces  of  philanthropy  and 
ethics,  and,  above  all,  the  precepts  of  Christ's  religion,  are 
empty  verbiage,  a  man  must  not  be  suffered  to  be  content  even 
with  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  his  mere  animal  desires.  He 
must  be  taught  to  cultivate  and  exercise  his  intellectual  powers, 
and  to  discipline  his  affections.  He  must  be  required  to  take  his 
place  in  the  Divine  family,  not  merely  as  a  poor  relation,  but  as 
a  brother  beloved.  To  affirm  that  social  laws,  which  are  also 
what  we  call '  laws  of  nature,'  demand  from  the  great  mass  of 
mankind  a  besotted  ignorance  which  is  sure  to  produce,  as  it 
always  has  produced,  every  form  of  misery  and  vice,  is  surely 
the  most  emphatic  possible  denial  of  a  righteous  government  of 
the  world.  And  ten  hours  of  hard  work,  'in  an  atmosphere  of 
fine  dust,'  are  wholly  incompatible  with  mental  and  spiritual 
culture.  Hence  the  demands  of  trades'  unions  are  becoming, 
more  and  more,  demands  for  leisure,     '  Ten  hours  a  day  are  too 

*  long  to  work  at  a  laborious  calling,  which  does  not  afford  men 
'  time  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  for  that  mental 
'  culture  which  would  enable  them  to  improve  their  position.'t 
And  even  if  we  do  not  recognise  this  for  ourselves,  if  we  have 
no  personal  sympathy  with  sentiments  so  noble  as  Mr.  Thornton 
has  expressed  in  his  introductory  chapter,  it  is  no  longer  left  to 
us  to  take  the  initiative  in  those  social  reforms  by  which  the 
working  class  is  to  be  benefited.  We  are  no  longer  per- 
mitted to  determine  what  driblets  of  knowledge  and  minimum 
of  primary  education  the  labourers  shall  receive.  They  have 
become  aware  of  their  own  power,  and  alive  to  their  own  inte- 
rests ;  they  will  have  not  the  culture  which  it  suits  their  social 
superiors  to  offer  them,  but  that  which  enables  them  to  improve 
their  own  position.  They  are  clamouring  for  what  they  call 
their  rights,  and  devising  and  employing  a  vast  and  compli* 
cated  machinery  for  securing  them. 

There  arises,  therefore,  the  question  first  in  morals,  What  are 
the  rights  of  labour,  especially  in  conflict  with  capital  P  and 
then,  in  political  economy.  Do  the  laws  which  determine  the 
rate  of  wages,  if  any  such  laws  exist,  admit  of  even  the  possi- 
bility of  satisfying  the   labourers'    '  claims '  P     It  is  pminly 

•  Thornton,  '  On  Labour/  pp.  19,  20. 

t  Speech  of  Mr.  Olark,  representatLve  of  masons  at  a  large  Trades' 
Union  Demonstration  in  2£ancheBter.  &ee  Manche8ter  Examiner  and  Times 
for  August  9th,  1869. 
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better  to  take  the  second  of  these  questions  first,  as  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton has  done ;  because  it  is  wholly  useless  to  discuss  the  rights 
of  labour,  if  its  remuneration  has  been  already  determined  by 
inexorable  and  unchangeable  laws.  That  it  has  been  so  deter- 
mined has  been  the  doctrine  hitherto  of  the  most  accomplished 
political  economists. 

'  There  are  commodities/  says  Mr.  Mill,* '  of  which^  though  capable  of 
being  iDcreased  or  diminished  to  a  great,  and  even  an  unlimited  ex- 
tent, the  value  never  depends  upon  anything  but  demand  and  supply. 

This  is  the  case,  in  particular,  with  the  commodity,  Labour. 

Wages  depend  on  the  proportion  between  the  number  of  the  laboiu*- 
ing  population  and  the  capital  or  other  fdnds  devoted  to  the  purchase 
of  labour ;  we  will  say,  for  shortness,  the  capital.  If  wages  are  higher 
at  one  time  or  place  than  at  another,  if  the  subsistence  and  comfort  of 
the  class  of  hired  labourers  are  more  ample,  it  is  for  no  other  reason 
than  because  capital  bears  a  greater  proportion  to  population.  It  is 
not  the  absolute  amount  of  accumulation  or  of  production  that  is  of 
importance  to  the  labouring  class ;  it  is  not  the  amount  even  of  the 
funds  destined  for  distribution  among  the  labourers ;  it  is  the  propor- 
tion between  these  funds  and  the  numbers  among  whom  they  are 
shared.  The  condition  of  the  class  can  be  bettered  in  no  other  way, 
than  by  altering  that  proportion  to  their  advantage ;  and  every  scheme 
for  their  benefit  which  does  not  proceed  on  this  as  its  foundation  is, 
for  all  peimanent  purposes,  a  delusion  .'t 

In  opposition  to  this  theory  of  the  supposed  dependence 
of  price  on  the  equation  of  supply  and  demand — and  price 
in  general  of  course  inoludes  wages,  or  the  price  of  labour — 
Mr.  Thornton  asserts  ^  that  of  the  equation  theory  no  part  is 
'  strictly  true,  while  one-half  is  quite  contrary  to  the  truth ; .  . . 
'  and  if  the  whole  of  it  were  litendly  true,  it  would  be  a  truth 

*  of  small  significance.'^    *  Further,  not  only  is  the  orthodox 

*  theory  not  true — ^not  only  would  it  be  of  little  significance  if 
<  true — ^it  is  not  even  hj^  its  propoimders  believed  to  be  true, 

*  except  on  certain  conditions ;  and  of  these  conditions  there  is 

^  one  which is  scarcely  ever  present.'    Mr.  Thornton's 

illustrative  cases  are  so  extremely  wdOl  chosen,  and  his  argu- 
ments, so  far  as  they  go,  are  in  Mr.  Mill's  judgment  so  entirely 
conclusive,  that  Mr.  Mill  has  felt  himself  compelled,  not  indeed 
to  abandon  his  own  theory  of  wages,  but  to  modify  it,  in  accord- 
ance with  a  few  exceptional  phenomena.§  'The  series  of 
'  deductions '  [upon  which  his  theoryrests],  he  says,  '  is  gene- 

*  rally  received  as  incontrovertible.  They  are  found,  I  presume, 

*  '  Political  Economy,'  book  iii.  chap.  ii.  p.  d54.    Sixth  edition. 
t  iWa.  p.  427.  X  •  On  Labour,*  pp.  63,  56. 

§  <  Fortnightly  Beyiew/  May,  1869. 
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*  in  eyery  systematio  treatise  on  political  eoonomjy  my  own 

*  certainly  included.   I  must  plead  guilty  to  havingy  along  with 

*  the  world  in  seneral^  accepted  the  theory  without  the  (][ualifi- 

*  cations  and  limitations  necessary  to  make  it  admissible/ 
When  Mr.  Thornton  finds  himself  in  collision  with  Mr.  Mill,  he 
says  that  he  feels,  ^  in  consequence,  a  little  as  Saul  of  Tarsus 

*  might  have  felt,  if,  while  sitting  at  the  feet  of  Oamaliel,  he 
'  had  suddenly  found  himself  compelled  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  con- 

*  tradict  his  master.'  What  must  it  be,  then,  to  differ  from 
Mr.  Thornton  and  Mr.  Mill  combined  ?  But  yet  it  may  be 
fairly  open  to  question,  whether  Mr.  Mill  has  not  conceded  too 
much,  or,  rather,  has  not  attached  too  much  importance  to  his 
concessions.  He  himself  admits,  that  on  the  side  of  supply  the 
law  of  wages,  as  laid  down  by  economists,  remains  intact ;  but, 
on  the  side  of  demand, '  there  is  abstractedly  available  for  the 
'  payment  of  wages,  before  an  absolute  limit  is  reached,  not  only 

*  the  employer's  capital,  but  the  whole  of  what  can  possibly  be 

*  retrenched  from  his  personal  expenditure.'  But  if  we  are  to 
adopt  Mr.  Mill's  own  definition  of  capital,  is  not  this  a  dis- 
tinction without  a  difference  ?  When  the  whole  of  what  can 
possibly  be  retrenched  from  personal  expenditure  is  devoted  to 
the  payment  of  wages,  it  becomes  capital.     *  The  accumulated 

*  stock  of  the  produce  of  labour,'  says  Mr.  Mill,*  '  is  termed 

'  capital 'Whatever  things  are  destined  to  supply  pro* 

'  ductive  labour  with  its  various  pre«requisites  are  capitaL' 
Mr.  Mill's  doctrine  of  the  wages'  fund,  therefore,  requires  no 
modification.  ^  Nay,  even  the  power  of  trades'  unions  peima* 
nently  to  raise  wages,  which  would  never  have  been  raised  at 
all  without  their  pressure,  in  no  degree  invididates  the  ordinary 
doctrine  of  supply  and  demand.  Tne  effect  of  trades'  unions  is 
precisely  this :  to  lessen  the  Mpply  of  labour,  uid  therefore  to 
alter,  to  the  advantage  of  labour,  the  prcportion  between  labour 
and  capital. 

But  even  though  we  may  be  wholly  unable  to  perceive  that 
Mr.  Thornton  has  disproved — and  if  he  has  disproved  it  at  all, 
he  must  have  rendered  it  wholly  ridiculous — the  ordinary  theory 
of  wagesi  it  is  impossible  to  deny  thai  his  chapter  on  the 
influence  of  supply  and  demand  on  price  and  waoes  is  an 
exceedingly  vamame  contribution  to  the  science  of  political 
economy.  It  has,  at  any  rate,  brought  into  prominence  a  fact 
of  the  very  highest  significanoe,  and  that  is  the  importance 
of  the  initiative  in  all  transactions  of  exchange.  Apart  from 
this  positive  merit,  his  apparently  exceptional  cases,  if  diey 
do  not  disprove^  must  certainly  bo  regarded  as  among  the  moA 

*  <  Politioal  Economy,'  p.  es.    Sixth  edilkm. 
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cogent  proofs  of  the  ordinary  theory  of  price.    At  any  rate^  he 
has  rendered  necessary  the  reconsideration  of  the  theoryi  and 
also  of  the  definition  ot  the  terms  in  which  it  is  expressed. 
*  Everyone/*  he  says,  *  is  in  the  habit  of  saying,  and  no  doubt 

*  everyone  thinks  he  haows,  that  price  depends  on  supply  and 

*  demand.'  Of  coursoi  Mr.  Thornton  is  perfectly  familiar  with  the 
modifications  which  always  accompan]^  this  doctrine.  Whatever 
the  demand  for  a  commodity  may  be>  it  will  never  be  sold  perma- 
nently and  regularly  at  a  lower  price  than  its  cost  of  production. 
Traders  will  not  carry  on  their  business  at  a  permanent  loss ; 
and  though  with  a  considerable  stock  of  goods  on  hand,  which 
very  few  people  want,  they  may  stimulate  the  demand  by 
offering  them  at  less  than  their  cost  of  production,  this  will  only 
be  a  choice  of  the  smaller  of  two  evils — the  sacrificing  of  a  part, 
instead  of  sacrificing  the  whole.  It  is  very  plain,  however,  that 
they  will  not  ffo  on  manufacturing  such  gooos,  or  manufacturing 
them  in  such  hurge  quantities ;  if  they  must  lose  their  capital, 
they  will  assuredly  not  lose  their  time  and  labour  as  well. 
Ultimately,  therefore,  and  permanently,  the  price  of  a  com- 
modity will  be  determined  by  its  cost  of  production  at  the  time 
and  place  where  it  is  wanted.  But,  quite  apart  from  these 
modincations,  Mr.  Thornton  denies  entirely  the  ordinary 
doctrine  of  the  relation  between  price  and  supply  and 
demand.  The  value  of  a  commodity,  he  says,  may  remain 
the  same  while  the  supply  and  demand  vary,  and  the  value 
of  a  commodity  may  vary  while  supply  and  demand  remain 
unchanged.  Of  course,  this  new  theory  can  only  be  justified 
by  those  filets  of  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  sciennfic  and 
generalized  expression ;  and  Mr.  Thornton  produces  a  nimiber 
of  exceedingly  interesting  examples  at  once  of  the  unsound- 
ness of  what  ne  calls  the  orthodox  theory  and  the  correctness 
of  his  own. 

'  I  shall  make  good  my  case  to  the  satis&otion  of  every  competent 
judge,'  he  sajTSyt  <  if  I  cite  examples  inconsistent  with  the  propositions 
in  question — examples  in  which  the  relations  between  supply  and 
demand  do  not  determine  price — in  which,  though  demand  exceed 
supply,  price  does  not  lise — ^in  which,  at  the  price  finally  resulting 
from  competition,  supply  and  demand,  or  the  quantity  offered  for  sale 
at  a  certain  price,  and  the  quantify  demanded  at  that  price,  will  not 
be  equal ;  and  such  examples  I  undertake  to  bring  forward. 

'  When  a  herring  or  mackerel  boat  has  discharged  on  the  beach,  at 
Hastings  or  Dover,  last  night's  take  of  fish,  the  boatmen,  in  order  to 
dispose  of  their  caigo,  commonly  resort  to  a  process  called  "  Dutdi 

*  Thornton, '  On  Labour,'  p.  43.  t  iMi.,  pp.  47,  48. 
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aoetioiL''  The  fish  are  divided  into  lots,  each  of  whioh  is  set  up  at  a 
higher  price  than  the  salesman  expects  to  get  for  it,  and  he  then  gra* 
dually  lowers  his  terms,  until  he  comes  to  a  price  which  some  bystander 
is  willing  to  pay  rather  than  not  have  the  lot,  and  to  which  he  accord- 
ingly agrees.  Suppose,  on  one  occasion,  the  lot  to  have  been  a 
hundredweight,  and  the  price  agreed  to  twenty  shillings.  If,  on  the 
same  occasion,  instead  of  tbe  Dutch  mode  of  auction,  the  ordinaiy 
English  mode  had  been  adopted,  the  result  might  have  been  different 
The  operation  would  then  have  commenced  by  some  bystander  making 
a  bid,  which  others  might  have  successively  exceeded,  until  a  sum 
arrived  at  beyond  which  no  one  but  the  aotiud  bidder  could  afford  or  ^ 
disposed  to  go.  That  sum  would  not  necessarily  be  twenty  shillinipi ; 
very  possibly  it  might  be  only  eighteen  shillings.  The  person  who 
was  prepared  to  pay  the  former  price  might  very  poosibly  be  the  only 
person  present  prepared  to  pay  even  so  much  as  the  latter  price  ;  and, 
if  so,  he  might  get  by  English  auction  for  eighteen  shillings  the  fish 
for  which  at  Dutch  auction  he  would  have  paid  twenty  shillings.  In 
the  same  market,  with  the  same  quantity  of  fish  for  sale,  and  with 
customers  in  number  and  every  other  respect  the  same,  the  same  lot  of 
fish  might  fetch  two  very  different  prices.' 

We  shall  be  in  a  much  better  position  for  the  examination 
of  this  case,  and  of  the  other  cases  which  are  supposed  by 
Mr.  Thornton  to  justify  his  rejection  of  the  ordinary  theory  of 
price,  if  we  once  again  define  the  terms  employed  in  this  dia* 
cussion,  and  state  dearly  those  ultimate  principles  or  hypotheses 
upon  which  the  science  of  political  economy  itself  is  founded. 
To  begin  with  these  last,  it  is  perfectly  plain  that  no  raoh 
science  would  be  possible,  if  it  were  not  also  possible,  by  a  care> 
ful  induction  from  experience  and  observation,  to  arrive  at  some 
trustworthy  knowledge  and  satisfactory  theory  of  human  nature 
and  of  the  relation  between  desires  and  conduct.  Unquestion- 
ably, there  is  a  considerable  number  of  human  beings  who  seem 
to  be  goyered  by  no  law  of  right  reason,  whoee  characters  are 
utterly  unstable,  and  upon  whose  conduct  in  any  given  set  of 
oiroumstanoes  it  is,  theiefore,  impossible  to  calculate.  Kot  only 
are  their  desires  perpetually  yarying,  but  the^  are  so  infirm  of 
purpose  that  they  are  unable  to  make  the  saonfioes  whioh  are  ne- 
oessary  for  the  satisfaction  of  their  strongest  wishes.  But  persona 
of  this  sort,  thouffh  unfortunately  numerous,  are,  happily,  but  a 
small  minority  of  mankind ;  and  it  is  the  object  and  effect  of 
education  and  culture  to  lessen  their  number.  So  long  as  they 
continue  to  be  what  they  are,  they  will  furnish  exceptions 
to  those  rules  of  human  conduct  which  have  been  deduced  fixmi 
any  theory  of  human  nature,  and,  therefore,  that  theory  upon 
which  the  science  of  political  economy  is  founded.  It  is,  how* 
eyeri  in  spite  of  oooasional  eooentrioitiea  and  caprioesi  an  infer* 
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enoe,  and  a  suffioiently  aure  inferenoe,  from  an  innumerable 
multitude  of  factSi  gathered  from  all  times  and  places  and  sooial 
conditions^  that  human  beings  will  earnestly  pursue  what  they 
consider  to  be  their  own  advantage,  and  that  they  will  seek  the 
gratification  of  their  desires  in  the  easiest  and  best  way  they 
know  of.  It  is  inferred,  in  like  manner,  that  inasmuch  as  the 
desires  of  men  are  of  almost  infinite  yariety,  and  difiering  also 
in  intensity  by  almost  imperceptible  degrees,  the  efforts  and 
sacrifices  to  which  men  will  submit  for  we  attainment  of  any 
object  of  desire  will  vary  in  like  manner.  And  thus,  while 
there  are  many  useful  things  which  are  objects  of  desire  to 
almost  all  mankind,  and  for  which,  therefore,  if  they  be  limited 
in  quantity,  they  will  eagerly  compete,  the  eagerness  of  their 
competition  will  vary  by  almost  imperceptible  degrees.  These 
inferences,  indeed,  form  but  a  small  part  of  the  conclusions  at 
which  we  arrive  by  a  oarefol  observation  of  human  conduct 
interpreted  by  our  experience  of  our  own  motives.  ^  They  are 
not  even  the  noblest  portion  of  those  conclusions ;  for  it  is  a  very 
obvious  fact,  that  great  multitudes  of  human  beings  are  willing 
on  fit  occasions  to  sacrifice  their  own  advantage  for  the  good  of 
others.  Nevertheless,  those  inferences  upon  which  political 
economy  is  founded,  which  are  its  hypotheses  and  first  pnnciples, 
are  by  no  means  discreditable  to  mankind.  Before  a  man  can 
sacrifice  his  own  advantage  for  the  ffood  of  another,  he  must,  at 
least,  have  an  advantage  to  sacrince ;  and  he  cannot  be  in  a 
position  to  benefit  his  neighbour,  unless,  having  strong  desires 
and  a  firm  purpose,  he  avails  himiself  of  tiie  most  prudent  modes 
of  securing  their  gratification.  Religion  and  moxals  may  teach 
him  how  to  pve ;  but  it  is  political  economy,  based  upon  the 
assumption  that  a  man  will  seek  his  own  interests,  that  must 
teach  him  how  to  get.  That  part  of  human  conduct  which  is 
determined  by  benevolence  alone,  or  abandoned  to  caprice,  is 
wholly  outside  the  province  of  political  economy.  To  complain 
that  it  ftimishes  perpetual  exceptions  to  economical  laws,  is  as 
foolish  as  to  complain  that  the  actual  lines  of  geometrical 
diag^ms  which  are  never  stodght,  and  always  of  perceptible 
thickness,  form  figures,  every  one  of  which  is  an  exception  to 
the  theorems  of  Euclid. 

And  now,  once  again  to  define  the  technical  terms  which  are 
employed  in  the  statement  of  any  law  or  theory  of  price,  espe- 
cially the  terms,  supply  and  demand.  The  supply^  of  any 
commodity  is  the  quantity  of  that  commodity  which  is  offered 
for  sale  at  a  given  price ;  and  the  demand  for  any  commodity  is 
the  quantity  of  that  commodity  which  purchasers  are  willing  to 
buy  at  a  given  price.    If  millions  of  yaras  of  calico  were  offned 
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for  sale  at  tenpenoe  a  yard,  that  would  oonatitate  no  sapply  of 
calico  at  sixpence  a  yard ;  and  if  millions  of  parcbasen  were 
able  and  willing  to  buj  calico  at  sixpence ayaid,  that  would 
constitate  no  demand  for  calico  at  tenpence.    Clalico  at  tenpence 
is  as  different  from  calico  at  sixpence  as  a  horse  from  a  cow,  and 
no  abundance  of  the  one  would  constitute  a  supply  of  the  other. 
If  competition  were  perfectly  free,  and  if  it  were  perfectly  well 
known  how  much  of  a  commodity  at  a  given  price  was  wanted, 
it  is  surely  obyious  that,  supposing  the  price  to  be  remunerative 
at  all,  to  f)e  more,  that  is  to  say,  than  the  cost  of  production, 
manY:^acturers  would  bring  to  market  exactly  the  quantity  that 
was  wanted,  and  neither  more  nor  less.    They  would  bring  no 
more  to  market,  because,  if  thejr  did,  their  capital  would  be 
fruitlessly  locked  up  in  commodities  which  nobodfy  want^ ;  and 
they  womd  bring  no  less  to  market,  for,  if  they  £d,  thev  would 
be  neglecting  an  opportunity  of  employing  their  capital  with  a 
fair  profit    And  if  they  were  totally  indifferent  to  both  these 
considerations — ^if  they  did  not  care  about  the  loss  of  capital  on 
the  one  hand,  or  the  loss  of  profit  on  the  other — then  their  con- 
duct would  not  so  much  form  an  exception  to  the  laws  of  poli- 
tical economy ;  it  would  lie  wholly  outside  their  province ;  it 
would  be  the  conduct  of  men  who  do  not  seek  their  own  advan- 
tage, or  who  do  not  seek  it  in  the  best  way  they  know  of.  Such 
men  would  have  the  same  sort  of  relation  to  political  economy 
that  thick  lines,  and  circles  whose  radii  are  unequal,  would  have  to 
geometry.  The  demand  for  a  commodity,  then — ^that  is  to  say,  the 
quantity  which  purchasers  are  willing  to  take  at  a  certain  price 
— being  exactly  known,  the  supply  of  that  commodity— that 
is  to  say,  the  quantity  offered  for  sale — would  be  made  exactly 
equal  to  the  demand.  In  the  ordinary  transactions  of  exchange, 
neither  the  demand  nor  the  supply  of  a  commodity  is  aocuratelj 
known,  to  begin  with,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  is  discovered  is 
by  variations  of  price.    Prices  will  vary,  of  course  within^  the 
limits  determined  by  cost  of  production,  until  it  is  ascertained 
how  much  of  a  commodity  purchasers  are  willing  to  buy;  or,  in 
other  words,  until  it  is  determined  how  much  tney  are  willing 
to  buy  at  a  price  which  will  secure  to  the  capitalist  the  average 
rate  of  profit.    When  this  is  ascertained,  no  further  variation  of 
price  will  be  possible ;  for,  if  the  price  were  raised,  capitalists 
would  lose  their  capital,  and,  if  the  price  were  lowered,  Uiey 
would  lose  their  profit    Now,  the  tneory  of  price  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  statement  of  the  conditions  by  which  the 
price  of  any  commodity  would  be  determined  if  all  the  fiMts  of 
the  ease  were  aoourateqr  known,  and  towards  which  it  tends  in 
proportion  as  they  an  aoourately  known ;  and  what  Mr.  Thorn* 
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ton  calls  the  orthodox  theozy  is  this :  the  price  of  a  commodity 
may  vary  while  by  repeated  experiments  it  is  being  ascertained 
how  much  of  the  commodity  is  wanted^  and  how  much  can  be 
had«  But  when  it  has  been  ascertained  how  much  exactly  is 
wanted  at  a  remunerative  price,  exactly  that  quantity  will  be 

i>roYided,  and  no  ftirther  variation  of  price  will  be  possible  so 
onff  as  this  equalitjr  of  supply  and  demand  remains  undisturbed. 
If  me  supply  at  a  given  time,  even  at  the  lowest  remunerative 
price,  be  uurgely  in  excess  of  the  demand,  the  capitalist  who 
wishes  to  dispose  of  it  must  lose  something.  He  will  decide, 
according  to  circumstances,  whether  to  lose  by  keeping  his 
capital  locked  up  in  unsaleable  goods,  or  to  lose  by  reducing  the 
price  below  the  cost  of  production.  In  the  first  case,  he  will 
reduce  the  supply  to  the  level  of  the  demand ;  in  the  second,  he 
will  raise  the  demand  to  the  level  of  the  supply ;  in  either  case 
he  will  equalize  them. 

Now,  wherein  are  Mr.  Thornton's  cases,  exceptional  as  they 
may  seem,  inconsistent  with  this  theory  P  A  Dutch  auction  is 
a  rough-and-ready  mode  of  ascertaining  the  demand  for  a  com* 
modity,  and  an  loiglish  auction  is  a  rough-and-ready  mode  of 
ascertaining  the  supply;  and,  no  doubt,  that  party  to  an 
exchange  effected  by  either  of  these  modes  who  can  ffet  the 
advantage  of  the  earliest  information,  will  be  able  to  muLC  the 
best  terms.  Now,  this  party  in  a  Dutch  auction  is  generally 
the  seller,  and  in  an  English  auction  the  buyer ;  but  in  either 
case,  as  in  much  more  complicated  transactions,  very  much  will 
depend  upon  the  tact  and  knowledge  of  the  individual  dealer. 
The  fish  on  the  beach  at  Hastings  or  Dover  are  divided  into 
lots,  each  of  which  is  set  up  at  a  higher  price  than  the  sales- 
man expects  to  get  for  it.  If,  therefore,  he  is  altogether  mis- 
taken in  his  calculation,  and  fibres  his  highest  price  too  low — if, 
that  is  to  say,  he  very  seriously  miscalculates  the  demand — he 
will,  of  course,  be  a  loser  by  ms  own  ignorance ;  and  thoueh 
the  competition  on  the  beach  at  Hastings  or  Dover  may  be 
exceedingly  limited — though  it  can  scarcdy  be  re^rded  as  an 
example  at  all  of  that  free  and  universal  competition  which  is 
assumed  in  the  ordinary  doctrine  of  price — it  may  still  be  keen 
enough  to  demand  considerable  shrewdness  in  the  conduct  of  a 
Dutch  auction.  The  quantity  that  the  fishmongers  are  willing 
to  bu^  from  the  salesmen  on  the  beach  will  depend  on  the 

Siantity  which  their  own  customers  are  willing  to  buy  from 
em ;  and  on  the  beach  at  Brighton,  as  Mr.  Thornton  reminds 
us,  the  price  of  fish  is  sometimes  as  low  as  Is.,  sometimes  as 
high  as  12s.  the  hundred.  It  is  scarcely  probable,  therefore! 
though  certainly  possible,  that  if  a  Dutch  auction  would  pro- 
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dace  208.  for  a  lot  of  fish,  an  English  auction  would  have  pro- 
duced for  the  same  lot,  at  the  same  time,  and  from  the  same 
competitors,  only  18s.  The  intensity  of  desire  of  the  compe- 
titors, and,  therefore,  their  willingness  to  purchase,  will  not 
generally  differ  by  so  wide  an  interval.  But,  apart  from  this 
consideration,  what  is  the  actual  fact  of  supply  and  demand  at 
a  Dutch  auction  P  There  is,  to  begin  with,  a  supply  at  a  certain 
price ;  and  it  is  ascertained  by  du^t  experiment  that  at  such 
aprice  there  is  no  demand  at  all ;  no  sale,  therefore,  is  effected. 
There  is  now  a  ft^h  supply,  consisting  indeed  of  the  veiy  same 
lot  of  fish,  but  at  a  somewhat  lower  price.  There  may  still  be 
no  demand;  but  the  salesman  may  oe  able  to  perceiye,  from 
indications  with  which  experience  has  made  him  familiar,  that 
some  one  at  least  of  the  bystanders  is  willing  to  buy  a  com* 
modity  very  slightly  different  from  that  which  he  is  offering, 
that  is  to  say,  the  same  lot  of  fish  at  a  very  slightly  lower  price ; 
he  lowers  the  price  accordingly,  and  the  sale  is  effected.  Now, 
if  the  salesman  has  formed  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  demand^ 
he  has  sold  his  fish  at  the  highest  possible  price,  and  that  price 
has  been  determined  by  the  necessity  of  equalising  supply  and 
demand,  and  has,  in  fact,  equalized  them.  At  an  English 
auction,  Mr.  Thornton  suggests  that  supply  and  demand  might 
have  been  equalized  sooner,  and  at  a  price  more  favourable  to 
the  buyer ;  but  this  could  only  have  happened  through  the 
ignorance  or  carelessness  of  the  auctioneer.  He  would  have 
mocked  down  the  lot  too  soon ;  he  would  have  failed  to  notice 
that  individual,  who,  on  Mr.  Thornton's  hypothesis,  was,  among 
the  bystanders,  willing  to  give  two  shilhngs  more  for  the  lot, 
and  not  only  willing,  but  eager.  But  surely  a  general  theory 
of  price  is  not  invalidated  by  the  occasional  miscalculations  of 
individual  tradesmen ;  it  assumes  intelliTOuce  and  actual  know- 
ledge  on  the  part  both  of  buyers  and  sellers,  for  the  operations 
of  stupidity  and  ignorance  are  regulated  by  no  law  whatever. 
Supply  and  demand  which  are  not  known  to  exist,  may,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  be  regarded  as  not  existing  at  all.  In  all 
the  larger  transactions  of  commerce,  therefore,  there  is  an 
exceedingly  vast  and  complicated  machinery  for  furnishing 
that  accurate  information  by  which  the  price  of  commodities  is 
ultimately  determined. 

r  It  seems,  then,  that  Mr.  Thornton  has  failed  to  prove,  in  this 
case  of  the  Dutch  auction,  that  the  price  of  the  fish  varied, 
while  demand  and  supply  were  unchanged ;  and  we  have  seen 
that  the  price  varied  because  the  demand  varied — because  in 
fact,  at  any  price  higher  than  that  which  was  ultimately 
obtained,  there  was  no  aemand  at  all.  Mr.  Thornton's  proof  that 
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the  price  might  have  remained  the  same,  while  the  demand  had 
changed,  seems  to  us  equally  imperfect. 

'  Suppose,*  he  Bays,*  '  that  when  a  hundredweight  of  fish  was  sold  bj 
auction  for  ISs.,  there  was  no  more  fish  of  the  same  description  in  the 
market,  but  that  no  one,  except  the  actual  purchaser,  was  willing  to 
buy  at  that  price,  and  that  eyen  he  did  not  want  to  buy  more  than 
a  hundredweight ;  the  whole  demand,  then,  was  one  hundredweight  of 
fish,  at  18s.  But  now,  suppose  that,  though  there  was  only  one 
hundredweight  of  that  sort  of  fish  to  be  had,  the  actual  purchaser 
would  willingly  have  bought  three  hundredweight  at  the  same  price, 
if  he  could  have  got  them ;  or  suppose  that  two  other  customers  as 
well  as  himself,  though  neither  of  them  willing  to  pay  more  than  18s. 
a  hundredweight,  would  each  of  them  have  been  glad  to  take  a  hun- 
dredweight at  that  price,  if  he  had  not  forestalled  them,  the  total 
demand  would  then  hare  been  three  hundredweight,  at  18s.,  yet 
the  resulting  price  would  still  have  been  only  18s.,  the  same  as  it 
was  when  the  demand  was  only  one  hundredweight,  the  supply  all  the 
time  ramaining  the  same.' 

Now,  if  such  a  case  as  this  could  happen,  the  fish  would  be 
sold  at  a  price  which  did  not  equalize  supply  and  demand. 
But  could  such  a  case  happen  P  If  three  hundredw^ght  of  fish 
were  wanted  at  all,  they  would  be  wanted  for  re-sale  at  a  profit. 
Fishmongers  are  not  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  so  perishable  a 
commodity  as  mackerel  for  fun.  But  if  three  hundredweight,  at 
18s.,  could  be  re-sold  with  a  profit — ^and  otherwise  they  would 
not  be  wanted  at  all — it  is  quite  incredible  that  the  only  hundred- 
weight to  be  got  shoidd  not  be  worth  more  than  18s.  The 
demand  at  the  auction,  indeed,  is  the  quantity  which  the  fish- 
mongers are  willing  to  buy  at  a  giren  price,  but  that  demand 
is  itself  determined  by  the  quantity  whicn  the  fishmongers'  cus- 
tomers are  willing  to  buy.  Now,  if  at  188.  a  hundredweight  a 
fishmonger  could  afiford  to  sell  a  mackerel  for  fourpence,  and  if 
thirty  customers  are  willing  to  buy  a  mackerel  while  he  has  only 
ten  to  sell,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  he  will  raise  the 
price,  and  that  the  competition  of  his  customers  will  compel 
them  to  pay  it.  He  can,  therefore,  afibrd  to  give  more  than 
18s.  a  hundredweight ;  and  even  if  the  increaseii  price  that  he 
would  receive  from  his  customers  were  exactly  equal  to  the 
increased  price  that  he  would  pay  to  the  salesman  on  the  beach, 
he  would  still  pay  that  increased  price,  for  the  sake  of  pleasing 
his  regular  customers — or,  at  any  rate,  from  the  fear  of  losing 
them  if  he  had  no  mackerel  at  all  while  some  other  fishmonger 
had.    In  any  case,  therefore,  the  price  on  the  beach  would  be 

•  *  On  Labour,*  pp.  49,  60. 
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raised ;  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  demand  to  be  trebled  while 
the  supply  and  the  price  were  unchanged.     At  any  rate,  if  this 
could  happen,  it  would  not  only  furnish  an  exception  to  the  law 
of  price,  as  determined  by  supply  and  demand,  but  it  would  lie 
outiside  the  science  of  political  economy  altogether';  for  it  is 
one  of  the  first  principles  and  postulates  of  that  science,  that  the 
intensity  of  the  desire  of  human  beings  for  any  eiyen  object, 
and,  therefore,  the  sacrifices  which  they  will  be  wiUing  to  make 
to  satisfy  that  desire,  varies  by  almost  imperceptible  degrees, 
and  not  by  sudden  leaps  over  wide  intervals.     Mr.  Thornton 
himself  admits  that  price  is  determined  by  competition.    But  if 
three  fishmongers  are  eager  to  purchase  a  hundredweight  of 
fish  apiece,  at  18s.  a  hundredweight,  and  if,  while  there  is  only 
one  hundredweight  in  the  market,  not  one  of  the  three  will  give 
18s.  O^d.  for  it,  it  is  surely  obvious  enough  that  competition  is 
utterly  powerless.    In  fact,  competition  is  only  a  technical  term 
for  that  varied  intensity  of  desire  and  efibrt  by  which  supply 
and  demand  are  tentatively  altered,  imtil  at  last  they  are 
equalized.    The  competition  of  sellers  increases  the  supply; 
this  is  the  whole  meaning  and  effect  of '  competition  of  sellers,' 
the  only  sign  by  which  it  is  possible  to  discover  that  any  com- 
petition of  sellers  exists.    And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  com- 
petition of  buyers  increases  the  demand ;  and  when  there  is  no 
increase  of  demand,  there  is  no  competition.    When,  therefore, 
Mr.  Thornton  asserts  that  price  is  not  regulated  by  supply  and 
demand,   but  only  and  always  by  competition,  he  is  simply 
expressing   his  preference  for  one  mode  rather  than  another 
of  stating  the  very  same  fact.     The  cause  of  the  differences  of 
price  is  called  competition,  with  respect  to  the  agents  by  whom 
those  differences  are  brought  about,  and  it  is  caUed  supply  and 
demand,  with  reference  to  the  acts  which  those  same  agents 
perform  for  the  purpose  of  producing  those  differences. 

*  Not  only,*  says  Mr.  Thornton,*  *  is  the  orthodox  theoiy  not  true 
— ^not  only  would  it  be  of  little  significance,  if  true  —it  is  not  even 
by  its  propoundera  believed  to  be  true,  except  on  certain  conditions ; 
and  of  these  conditions  there  is  one  which,  as  will  now  be  shown,  is 
scarcely  ever  present.  Hitherto,  it  has  been  throughout  assumed  that 
goods  are  offered  for  sale  unreservedly,  and  that  dealers  are  always 
content  to  let  them  go  for  what  they  will  fetch.  Such  has  hitherto 
been  throughout  the  assumption ;  but  such  is  scaixsely  ever — ^nay, 
might  almost  be  said  to  be  absolutely  never — the  fact.  With  one 
notable  exception,  that  of  labour,  commodities  are  almost  never 
offered  unreservedly  for  sale ;  scarcely  ever  does  a  dealer  allow  bis 
goods  to  go  for  what  they  will  fetch — scarcely  ever  does  he  agree  to 
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the  price  wliich  would  result  from  the  actual  state  of  supply  and 
demand,  or,  in  other j  words,  to  the  price  at  which  he  could  imme- 
diately sell  the  whole  of  his  stock.' 

Is  it  really  possible  that  political  economists  should  have 
utterly  overlooked  one  of  the  most  obvious  facts  of  trade  P 
Could  so  much  as  one  of  them  be  found  who  believes  that  the 
whole  supply  of  commodities  is  offered  for  sale  unreservedly, 
and  that  no  competition  is  possible  but  the  competition  of 
buyers  P  Surely,  everybody  admits  that  the  equalization  of 
supply  and  demand  may  be  accomplished,  not  only  by  increas- 
ing the  demand,  but  bv  lessening  the  supply.  The  operations 
of  retail  trade  fiimish  the  worst  possible  illustrations  of  the  laws 
of  political  economy,  because  the  prices  which  are  charged  by 
ordinary  shopkeepers  are  often  determined  (apart,  of  course,  from 
the  ultimate  limitations  of  cost  of  production)  by  the  caprice,  or 
ignorance,  or  idleness,  or  mere  fiunkeyism  of  their  customers. 
But,  notwithstanding  the  comparative  disorderliness  of  retail 
operations,  what  is  the  supply  of  goods  in  an  ordinary  shop?  It 
is  assuredly  not  the  whole  stock  of  the  shopkeeper  at  any  price 
whatever.  It  is  his  stock  at  a  certain  price.  If  he  cannot  sell 
his  goods  at  this  price,  he  can  either  reduce  the  price,  thereby 
increasing  the  demand,  or,  retaining  the  price,  he  may  vir« 
tually  withhold  a  portion  of  his  stock,  thereby  lessening 
the  supply.  They  may  remain,  indeed,  in  his  shop,  as  a 
matter  of  convenience,  but  they  are  not  really  offered  for  sale ; 
they  have  no  effect  upon  price,  nobody  wants  them,  and  they 
are  simply  laid  aside  until  either  the  demand  increases  or  the 
shopkeeper  finds  something  else  to  do  with  them.  The  difference 
between  a  clever  shopkeeper  and  a  stupid  one  is  precisely  this : 
the  clever  ihopkeeper  does,  and  the  foolish  shopkeeper  does  not, 
avoid  accumulating  a  larffe  stock  of  goods  which  may  prove 
unsaleable.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  political  economy 
assumes  the  energy  and  shrewdness  and  accurate  knowledge 
of  both  parties  to  an  exchange,  and  makes  no  attempt  to  regulate 
the  operations  of  ignorance  and  caprice.  Mr.  Thornton  seems 
to  have  proved  that  there  are  possible  cases  in  which  two  or 
more  different  prices  may  be  offered  and  accepted  for  the  same 
goods  by  the  same  buyers  and  sellers ;  but  inasmuch  as  all  these 
prices  equalize  supply  and  demand,  they  are  in  no  way  incon- 
sistent with  the  ordmaiy  doctrine.  He  has  also  shown  that 
there  are  possible  cases — as,  for  example,  the  case  in  which  each 
of  a  number  of  buyers  would  give  fifty  pounds  for  a  horse,  but 
not  one  of  them  fiftv  pounds  and  a  farthing— where  no  price 
would  equalize  supply  and  demand,  both  being  determined  by 
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mere  caprice.  But  while  both  these  sets  of  cases  are  extremely 
improbable,  the  second  of  them,  at  least,  if  not  also  the  first,  lies 
quite  outside  the  domain  of  political  economy.  That  partj  of 
human  character  or  disposition  which  is  an  'ever-changing 
chameleon'  can  be  the  subject  of  no  science  at  alL 

Now,  of  all  commodities,  labour  is  that  one,  the  price  of  which 
is  most  certainly  and  most  universally  determined  by  supply  uid 
demand,  or,  as  Mr.  Thornton  chooses  to  call  it,  competition ;  and, 
apart  from  combination  among  labourers — apart,  that  is  to  say, 
from  some  artificial  means  of  withholding,  and  thereby  tempo* 
rarily  lessening  the  supply — ^labour  must  always  be  sold  with  these 
two  enormous  disadvantages :  it  must  always  be  sold  unreservedly, 
and  its  price  must  always  be  determined  by  the  competition  of 
buyers,  all  of  whom  are  interested  in  lowering  its  price.  Never- 
theless, '  whether  labourers  can,  by  artificial  expedients,  raise 
'  the  rate  of  wages,  is  a  problem  which,  how  much  soever  its 
'  intricacy  may  discourage  us,  we  need  no  longer  be  deterred 
'  from  approaching,  by  the  belief  of  its  being  edso  an  unlawful 
'  mystery.* 

But  labour  is  by  no  means  content  to  take  its  chance  with 
other  commodities,  and  enhance  its  value,  if  possible,  by  lessen- 
ing its  quantity.  It  lays  claim  to  special  rights,  and  among 
them  is  the  rignt  of  always  obtaining  a  certain  minimum  price, 
whatever  may  be  the  proportion  between  its  demand  and 
supply ;  or,  in  other  words,  whatever  may  be  the  competition 
between  labourers  on  the  one  side  and  employers  on  the  other. 
The  poor  man's  case  is  this  :— 

'  That  every  man  who  has  not  by  crime  forfeited  the  right,  and 
who  has  no  other  means  of  living,  has  a  right  to  live  by  labour.  From 
this  modest  premiss,  a  complete  series  of  veiy  exorbitant  pretentions 
may,  in  manner  following,  and  in  something  like  logical  sequence,  be 
deduced.  The  right  to  live  by  labour  is  an  empty  name,  when  the 
means  of  living  are  absent.  For  society,  therefore,  to  concede  the 
right  while  withholding  the  means,  is  a  mere  mockery  of  justice.  The 
means  of  living  by  labour  consist  of  tools  and  materials  for  work  j 
but  often  these  cannot  be  obtained,  because,  together  with  all  other 
elements  of  wealth,  society  has  permitted  them  to  be  appropriated  by 
a  poi*tion  of  its  members,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest.  In  thus 
sanctioning  the  institution  of  property,  society  sanctioned  spoliation  ; 
it  permitted  that  to  be  monopolized  by  a  few  which  had  previously 
belonged  to  all  in  common.  All  previously  were  equally  free  to  live 
by  labour.  But  now  the  poor  cannot  sow  or  plant,  or  gather  roots  or 
berries,  or  hunt,  or  fish,  or  build  themselves  dwellings,  or  make  them- 
selves clothes,  without  permission  from  earlier  occupants  of  the  land 
or  waters,  or  from  eatUer  collectors  of  their  produce ;  and  these  are 
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authorized  by  society  to  refuse  permission.     It  is  thus  the  action  of 
society  which  disables  the  poor  from  living  by  labour,  and  society, 
being  therein  guilty  of  injustice,  is  bound  to  repair  its  own  wrong — 
bound  BO  to  regulate  the  right  of  living  by  labour  as  to  make  it  a 
reality— •nay,  bound  so  to  re-oiganize  itself  as  that,  from  the  very 
essence  of  its  reformed  constitution,  the  certainty  of  being  able  to  live 
by  labour  shall  result  to  all.     But  society  entirely  neglects  this,  its 
bounden  duty.     Its  maxim  is  to  let  alone,  to  leave  things  to  take 
their  course,  heedless  that,  according  to  that  course^  the  less  need  a 
man  has  of  growing  richer  than  he  actually  is,  the  easier  it  is  for  him 
further  to  enrich  himself;  the  poorer  he  is,  the  more  impossible  to 
extricate  himself  from  poverty,  inasmuch  as  in  the  former  case  he  can 
better  afford  to  undersell  his  rivals,  and  in  the  latter  can  less  afford 
to  refuse  to  work  for  whatever  pittance  may  be  offered.    The  total 
amount  of  employment  obtainable  is  unequal  to  the  demand ;  but 
society  does  nothing  either  to  increase  the  amount  or  to  improve  the 
distribution.  Applicants  for  employment  are,  therefoi*e,  compelled  to  bid 
against  each  ouier,  reducing  the  price  of  labour  by  their  internecine 
competition.     Thus  it  happens  that,  having  been  placed  on  earth  to 
live  by  labour,  man  is  often,  in  spite  of  all  he  can  do^  in  danger  of 
dying  by  starvation,  in  the  midst  of  abundance,  which  he  may  himself 
perhaps  have  contributed  to  create.     He  is  eager  to  comply  with  all 
the  conditions   assigned  for  his  existence.     He  has  strength,  skill, 
intelligence,  and  industry ;  and  all  these  he  offers  in  exchange  for 
bread,  but  he  offers  them  in  vain.     He  can  get  no  work,  because  those 
who  have  taken  possession  of  the  field  of  employment  refuse  to  employ 
him.     Why  do  they  rofuse  )     Not  for  any  fault  of  his,  for  he  is  both 
able  and  willing  to  work.     The  faulty  then,  must  be  theirs;  and 
society  which  tolerates    the  £siult  becomes   responsible  for  its  con- 
sequences.   The  destitute  labourer,  having  a  right  to  live  by  labour, 
and  being  unable  to  live  without  being  hired,  is  entitled  to  be  hired, 
and  is  entitled,  too,  to  the  hire  of  which  he  is  worthy.     He  is  entitled 
to  adequate  subsistence  for  corresponding  work,  and  he  is  entitled  to 
it  from  the  authority  which  alone  can  secure  it  to  him — ^that  is,  from 
society,  which,  failing  to  furnish  it,  withholds  {torn  him  his  indefeasible 
light,  and  treats  him  with  manifest  and  palpable  injustice.'* 

NoWy  all  these  plausible  and  almost  harmless-looking  pro- 
positions are  neither  more  nor  less  than  on  expansion  of  the  very 
precise  dictum  of  Proudhon — all '  property  is  robbery.'  A  human 
being,  whether  poor  or  rich,  may  have  a  claim  in  charity  to  the 
sympathy  and  help  of  his  fellow-creatures,  but  he  has  a  right 
only  to  what  is  his  own.  If  a  poor  man  may  demand  in  mere 
justice  to  be  employed,  that  can  only  be  because  the  individual 
who  is  under  a  corresponding  obligation  to  employ  him  is 
appropriating  to  himself  what  belongs  of  right  to  his  poorer 

•  « On  Labour,*  pp.  89,  90. 
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neighbour ;  for  the  demand  for  employment  is,  of  course,  only 
another  name  for  a  demand  for  money,  or  money's  worth ;  and 
if  it  be  right  to  possess  money  at  all,  nobody  can  be  bound,  in 
justice,  to  give  his  own  money  to  some  one  else  in  exchange  for 
a  commodity  that  he  does  not  want.  If  it  be  right  to  accumulate 
the  fruits  of  one's  own  labour,  and  to  make  use  of  these  accu- 
mulations in  whatever  way  we  may  ourselves  think  fit,  then 
all  these  magnificent  theories  of  the  rights  of  labour  are  high- 
sounding  nonsense.  If  property  be  robbery,  then  indeed  a  total 
reconstruction  of  society  is  obviously  necessary ;  but  if  property 
be  justified,  not  only  in  morals,  as  interpreted  by  the  intidtional 
school,  but,  more  conspicuously  still,  on  the  groimd  of  its  enormous 
utility,  then  some  other  mode  of  curing  human  destitution  must 
be  discovered,  less  violent  than  the  destruction  of  society  itself. 

Moreover,  on  closer  inspection,  it  becomes  apparent  that 
almost  every  one  of  the  assumptions  upon  which  these  '  rights 
of  labour '  are  based,  is  demonstrably  false.  The  produce  of  all 
the  earth,  if  distributed  with  a  rigid  equality,  would  be  wholly 
insufficient  to  support  the  earth's  human  inhabitants,  if  they 
were  permitted  to  multiply  to  the  utmost  possible  extent  of 
their  fecundity.  In  the  matter  of  eating  and  drinking,  a  man 
has  no  pre-eminence  above  a  beast,  or  even  above  a  vegetable ; 
and  if  his  hxmian  reason  did  not  enable  him  to  anticipate  and 
prevent  it  by  some  less  terrible  form  of  restraint,  the  universal 
struggle  for  existence  of  all  living  creatures  would  soon  thin 
down  the  superfluous  multitudes -of  mankind.  If  there  bo  any 
wrong  in  this  relation  between  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants,  it 
is  a  ^Tong  for  the  consideration  of  the  theologian,  not  of  the 
political  economist;  and,  at  any  rate,  it  is  a  wrong  wholly 
beyond  redress.  But  it  is  assumed  that  the  mischief  is,  at  any 
rate,  seriously  aggravated,  if  it  be  not  produced,  by  the  institu- 
tion of  property,  by  which  it  is  assumed  that  a  part  of  the 
earth's  human  inhaoitants  have  been  dispossessed  of  the  means 
of  providing  for  themselves.    Assuredly, 

'very  slight  advocacy  will  suffice  to  absolve  an  institution  from 
the  charge  of  depriving  people  of  that  which,  but  for  itself,  could 

not  have  existed The  earth,  if  unappropriated,  must 

also  have  remained  untilled,  and  consequently  comparatively  unpro- 
ductive. Anything  like  the  world's  actual  population  coidd  not 
possibly  have  been  in  existence,  nor,  if  ifc  had  been,  would  a  whole 
year's  growth  of  the  earth's  natural  produce  have  sufficed  for  the 
subsistence  of  the  earth's  inhabitants  during  a  single  day.'* 

Moreover,  the  rights  of  capital  are  themselves  the  rights  of 

•  Thornton,  *  On  Labour,"  pp.  92,  93. 
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labouTi  whatever  those  rights  may  be,  for  capital  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  product  of  labour,  the  labour  of  the  past. 
It  is  plain,  then,  that  the  conflict  between  labour  and  capital  is 
suicidal;  and  eJl  disputes  between  employers  and  employed 
should  be  regarded  as  disputes  between  persons  whose  rights  arc 
identical,  but  each  of  whom  is  anxious  to  make  the  best  bargain 
for  himself  in  a  case  where  whatever  is  gained  by  one  must  bo 
lost  by  the  other ;  for  though  the  rights  of  labour  and  capital 
are  identical,  yet  the  interests  of  the  master  and  servant  in 
every  particidar  case  are  not  only  different,  but  opposed.  For 
the  question  being  in  what  proportion  to  divide  the  product  of 
a  given  amount  of  capital  and  labour  between  the  two,  it  is 
surely  plain  that  whatever  is  given  to  the  one  is  taken  from 
the  other.  Hitherto,  the  labourers  have  been  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  whole  body  of  employers,  who,  moreover,  have 
been  for  the  most  part  tacitly  comoined  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  down  wages — that  is  to  say,  of  securing  to  themselves 
the  largest  possible  share  of  the  produce  of  industry.  That  they 
have  a  pedect  right  to  combine  for  this  purpose  would  scarcely 
be  denied ;  nor  can  it  fairly  be  denied,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  workmen  have  a  perfect  right  to  combine  for  a  similar 
purpose.  Every  man  is  justified  in  promoting  his  own  interests 
to  the  utmost  possible  extent,  and  in  whatever  way  he  can,  so 
lone  as  he  does  not  interfere  with  the  right  of  every  other  man 
to  do  the  same.  If  we  were  labourers  ourselves,  we  should  not 
only  perceive  this  with  the  most  perfect  clearness,  but  we  should 
regara  the  endeavour  to  secure  to  labour  a  larger  share  in  the 
distribution  of  wealth  as  our  most  pressing  duty,  individually 
and  as  a  class.  We  should  perceive  that  without  this  the  per- 
manent improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  employed  is  utterly 
impossible,  and  we  should  grudge  no  sacrifices  by  which  this 
end  might  be  obtained. 

It  is  a  low  ground,  perhaps,  whereon  to  fight  our  battles,  but 
we  shall  be  much  nearer  the  solution  of  some  of  our  most  com- 
plicated social  problems,  and  those,  moreover,  which  are  fullest 
of  danffer  to  society,  when  we  clearly  perceive  and  candidly 
admit  tnat  the  conflict  between  employers  and  employed  is  one 
of  pure  selfishness  an  both  sides.  High*  flown  nonsense  about 
'  rights '  and  *  tjrannv '  on  the  one  hand,  together  with  gross 
misrepresentation  and  vulgar  insult  on  the  other,  are  nouiing 
to  the  purpose.  It  is  the  interest  of  the  employer  to  reduce 
wages.  Thereby  he  augments  his  own  share  of  the  produce  of 
industry,  and  all  the  comforts  and  luxuries,  together  with  the 
power  and  consideration,  which  wealth  secures.  It  is  his  in- 
terest to  reduce  wages  to  the  lowest  possible  pittance ;  and  if 
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anybody  chooses  to  work  for  him  at  that  lowest  rate,  he  haa 
a  perfect  right  so  to  work,  and  his  master  has  a  perfect  right 
so  to  employ  him.  A  master  has  a  perfect  right  by  any  means 
whatever,  excepting  force  or  fraud,  to  obtain  that  reduction  of 
wages  which  would  clearly  promote  his  own  interests*  Aa  he 
is  not  bound  to  employ  labourers  at  all,  he  is,  d  fortiori^  n<it 
bound  to  employ  them  otherwise  than  he  chooses,  or  longer 
than  he  chooses ;  and,  therefore,  he  may  stop  his  work  and  lock 
out  his  workpeople  as  long  and  as  often  as  he  likes,  when  he 
considers  that  any  advantage  to  himself  will  thereby  be  gained. 
And  for  similar  reasons  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  combine  with 
other  masters  for  similar  ends. 

But  on  exactly  the  same  grounds  the  workman  has  precisely 
similar  rights.  It  is  hU  interest  to  raUe  wages,  and  to  raise 
them  to  the  highest  possible  amotmt;  and  he  has  a  perfect 
right  to  use  any  means  whatever  for  this  end,  except  force  or 
fraud.  As  he  is  not  bound  to  work  at  ally  he  is,  d  fortiori,  not 
bound  to  work  otherwise  or  longer  than  he  chooses.  He  may, 
therefore,  fix  his  own  rate  of  wages,  and  refuse  to  work  for  less. 
Whenever  he  is  dissatisfied,  or  without  assigning  any  other 
reason  than  his  mere  will,  he  may  put  an  end  to  his  service ; 
duly  regarding  those  conditions,  as  to  notice  and  the  like,  by 
which  he  may  have  bound  himself  in  the  very  act  of  accepting 
work.  Moreover,  whatever  every  workman  has  a  right  to  do 
separately,  all  workmen  may  unite  to  do  together.  Iney  may 
combine  to  strike  in  a  body,  they  may  form  permanent  trades* 
unions,  and  they  may  adopt,  together  as  well  as  singly,  any 
means  ^hatever  for  promoting  their  own  interests,  excepting 
force  and  fraud. 

There  are  certain  considerations  of  prudence  which  will  in* 
fluence  both  masters  and  men  in  the  same  direction,  if  they  not 
only  seek  their  own  advantage,  but  also  seek  it  in  the  best  and 
wisest  way;  for,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  interests  as  well  as 
the  rights  of  employers  and  employed  are  identicaL  They  will 
both  desire  that  the  amount  of  the  produce  of  industiy,  which 
has  ultimately  to  be  divided  between  them,  should  be  as  large 
as  possible.  They  will  both,  therefore,  seek  to  render  labonr  aa 
productive  as  possible,  and  to  preserve  and  extend  the  opera- 
tions of  trade  both  at  home  ana  abroad.  It  is  no  use  fighting 
for  shares  when  there  is  nothing  to  divide.  But  in  a  dispute  aa 
to  the  division  of  the  produce,  which  generally  takes  the  fonn 
of  a  dispute  about  wages  (or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing, 
hours  of  work),  one  party  must  yield,  must  at  least  submit  to  a 
compromise.  They  cannot  both  be  satisfied.  If  von  have  to 
divide  a  shilling  Detween  two  people,  you  can  only  give  ten* 
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penoe  to  one  bv*  ffiving  twopence  to  the  other.  The  qaestioii, 
therefore,  is,  Which  can  hold  out  longest,  masters  or  men? — 
which  can  best  afford  to  wait  P  Now  this  question  has  hitherto 
been  scarcely  worth  asking,  for  it  has  been  put  in  this  form, 
thereby  answering  itself — 'Can  a  man  without  a  penny,  but 

*  with  a  wife  and  ten  children,  or  a  man  worth  ten  thousand 

*  a-year,  hold  out  longest  in  a  dispute  about  wages  ?'  Plainly 
combination,  while  useful  even  for  masters,  is  necessary  for  their 
workmen.  These  last,  taken  separately,  are  utterly  helpless. 
Their  commodity,  labour,  will  not  keep  an  hour.  At  noon  the 
hour's  work  from  eleven  o'clock  till  twelve  is  gone  for  ever; 
and  if  it  would  keep,  they  could  not  afford  to  keep  it ;  while 
they  were  waiting  for  better  terms  they  would  die  of  starvation. 
Therefore,  they  must  combine,  and  help  each  other ;  and,  to  do 
them  justice,  they  have  manifested  a  public  spirit  and  a  mutual 
confidence  which  might  be  looked  for  in  vain  among  their 
employers. 

The  interests  of  masters  and  servants,  though  identical  as  to 
the  produce  of  industry,  being  opposed  as  to  the  division  of  that 
produce,  it  was  inevitable,  even  as  a  condition  of  ultimate 
alliance,  that  labour  and  capital  should  come  into  antagonism ; 
and  of  that  antagonism  trades'  unionism  is  the  visible  and 
tangible  embodiment.    This,  as  Mr.  Thornton  remarks,  is  its 

*  one  constitutional  vice,  inherent  in  and  inseparable  from  it.' 
But  none  the  less  for  that  is  unionism  a  necessary  stage  in  that 
progress  of  society  which  will  end  in  *  Labour's  Utopia ;'  it  will 
even  be  necessary  for  a  long  time  to  come.  The  necessity  arises 
from  the  fact  that,  while  every  dispute  between  employers  and 
employed  is  essentially  a  matter  of  selfishness  on  both  sides,  the 
selfishness  of  the  employed  is  both  ignorant  and  embittered. 
This  fact  will  also  account  for  the  almost  incredible  stupidity 
of  many  of  the  regulations  even  of  the  best  unions,  superintended 
by  men  of  extreme  sagacity,  and  consisting  of  the  very  flower 
of  the  working  classes.  This  folly  is  not  to  be  cured  by  igno- 
rant attacks  upon  the  right  of  combination  itself;  much  less 
punished  by  a  virtual  outlawry,  which  leaves  the  funds  of  a 
trade  union  at  the  mercy  of  swindlers.  As  the  education  we 
have  thought  fit  to  dole  out  to  the  poor  has  hitherto  included 
no  vestige  of  instruction  even  in  the  rudiments  of  political 
economy,  we  have  ourselves  to  thank  for  the  consequences. 
But  the  working  classes  will  look  to  their  own  interests ;  and 
it  is  better  they  should  do  this  blunderingly,  learning  wisdom 
by  painful  experience,  than  that  they  should  not  do  it  at  all. 

The  enormous  folly  and  even  crimes  of  some  unions  have  almost 
concealed  the  fact,  both  of  the  substantial  justice  of  unionism 
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itself,  and  of  the  very  valuable  service  which  it  has  already  ran* 
dered  to  the  working  class.  Its  power,  also,  being  aided  by  the 
selfishness  and  mutual  distrust  or  the  mastersi  is  very  grea^  and 
is  rapidly  increasing.  Unless  this  power  be  checked  by  a 
thoroughly  organized  combination  on  the  part  of  emplojrers,  or 
supers^ed  by  some  of  those  arrangements  by  which  labour  may 
be  brought  into  alliance  with  capital,  the  division  of  the  produce 
of  industry  will  bo  determined  wholly  by  the  trades'  unions,  and 
'  the  tendency  of  profits  to  a  minimum '  will  be  most  danger- 
ously accelerated.  Mr.  Thornton  has  clearly  demonstrated  that 
the  rate  of  wages  may  in  very  many  cases  (which  he  has  carefully 
examined)  be  permanently  raised  by  that  artificial  limitation  c» 
supply,  and  the  power  to  hold  out  while  waiting  for  better 
terms,  which  unionism  afibrds ;  and  this  is,  perhaps,  his  moat 
valuable  contribution  to  the  theory  of  wages.*  It  must  be 
remembered,  also,  that  masters  are  influenced,  in  their  dealings 
with  their  men,  far  more  by  the  constant  fear  of  a  strike,  than 
by  the  comparatively  rare  occurrence  of  the  strike  itseUl 

But  though  labourers  have  a  clear  right  to  combine  for  their 
own  advantage,  and  though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  their  combi* 
nation  has  gready  improved  the  circumstances  of  workpeople  in 
almost  every  department  of  labour,  obtaining  for  them  penna- 
nently  a  much  larger  share  of  the  produce  of  industry,  yet, 
still,  the  fierce  antagonism  between  labour  and  capital  is  a  veiy 
serious  national  calamity,  more  serious,  probably,  than  a  long  and 
costly  war.  It  is  impossible  to  hear  or  read  the  speeches  of 
operatives,  at  their  imion  demonstrations,  without  perceiving 
that  they  have  an  intense  and  deepening  hatred^  not  only  to 
their  employers,  but  to  the  whole  of  that  class  of  society  which 
their  employers  represent;  and  this  hatred  renders  next  to 
impossible  a  fair  ana  righteous  settlement  of  even  the  simplcat 
disputes.  The  eflfect,  too,  of  the  mutual  hostility  of  these  two 
^reat  divisiona  of  society  on  the  future  course  of  legislation  and 
imperial  policy,  deserves  the  most  anxious  consideration  both  of 
statesmen  and  social  reformers.  There  are  many  indicatioiia 
already^  not  indeed  of  any  general  Conservative  reaction  among 
working  men,  but  of  a  very  decided  disposition  to  return  to  the 
old  and  exploded  system  of  protection.  In  fact,  every  trades* 
union  is,  to  begin  with,  a  movement  in  this  direction;  for, 
thouffh  unionism  itself  is  intended,  and  indeed  calculated,  to 
benefit  the  whole  working  dass,  yet  every  separate  union  bene- 
fits its  own  members  at  the  expense  of  all  other  labourera.  It 
would  be  well  if  intelligent  artuana  could  be  persuaded  to  hear 
or  read  what  their  best  friends  have  to  tell  them  about  the  cha* 

*  '  On  Lalour,*  book  iii,  chap,  i. 
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racter  and  tendency  of  those  institutions  of  which  they  them- 
selyes  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  form  an  impartial  judgment. 
Among  their  very  best  friends,  Mr.  Thornton  may  assur^y  be 
numbered.  Not  only  the  noble  introductory  chapter  in  this 
book  on  *  Labour/  and  the  enthusiasm  of  his  last  chapter  on 
'  Labour'sTTtopia/  but  the  conspicuous  fairness  of  every  statement 
he  makes,  whether  of  fact  or  inference,  entitle  him  to  the  most 
respectful  attention  both  of  the  masters  and  the  men.  It  would  be 
weu  for  both  of  them  if,  recognising  at  once  the  undoubted  right 
of  every  human  being  to  promote  his  own  interests,  they  would 
try  to  ascertain  in  wnat  manner  inevitable  rivalry  or  conflicts 
may  be  brought  most  speedily  to  a  satisfactoir  and  not  unfriendly 
issue.  To  the  solution  of  this  problem  Mr.  Thornton's  bookj 
'  On  Labour,'  is  an  extremely  valuable  contribution ;  and,  not 
least,  the  chapters  on  *  Labour  and  Capital  in  antagonism.' 
He  looks  forward,  indeed,  to  a  time,  '  provided  only  that  the 

*  world  last  to  a  sufficient  nimaber  of  centuries  to  allow  of  its  being 

*  brought  about,'  when  labour  and  capital  wiU  be  in  alliancej 
when  there  will  be  an  end  of  epidemic  pover^,  when  even  a 
working  man  will  be  no  longer  a  servant,  but  a  free  man,  subject 
to  no  hiws  but  those  which  he  cordially  accepts,  because  he  has 
contributed  to  frame  them. 

'  Then  will  the  taste  for  intellectual  pleasure  become  diffused,  then 
will  manners  be  softened  and  polished,  then  will  finally  disappear  the 
worn-out  prejudices  of  barbarism.  Man,  appreciating  his  own 
dignity,  will  acquire  more  respect  for  that  of  others,  and  from  the 
intercourse  of  life  all  those  odious  distinctions  of  class  will  be  efiaoed, 
which,  even  where  proscribed  by  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  even  in  the 
midst  of  democracy,  have  always  hitherto  been  retained  in  practiceL 
Then,  as  the  same  results  are  summed  up  by  Mr.  Mill,  will  have  taken 
place  "  a  change  in  society,  which  will  combine  the  fxeedom  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  individual  with  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  econo- 
mical advantages  of  aggr^;ate  production,  which,  without  violence 
or  spoliation,  or  even  any  sudden  disturbance  of  existing  habits  and 
expectations,  will  realize  in  the  industrial  department  at  least  the 
best  aspirations  of  the  democratic  spirit,"  and  which  ie,  in  short, 
the  ''  most  beneficial  ordering  of  industrial  affairs  for  the  universal 
good  which  it  is  at  present  possible  to  foresee." '  * 

Much  will  be  done  and  suffered  before  the  advent  of  this  golden 
age ;  and  it  is  not  easy  even  steadily  to  look  through  the  dazzling 
haze  of  long  years  and  innumerable  changes  into  the  brightness 
of  that  new  earth  of  righteousness  and  peace.  But  we  dbflJl  work 
all  the  better  for  believing  that— • 

*  <  On  Labour,'  p.  483* 
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'  Slow  and  snre  oomes  up  the  golden  year, 
When  wealih  no  more  shall  rest  in  mounded  heap^ 
But,  Bmit  with  freer  light,  shall  slowly  melt 
In  many  streams,  to  fatten  lower  lands, 
And  light  shall  spread,  and  man  be  liker  man, 
Through  all  the  season  of  the  golden  year/ 


Art.YII; — Scepticism  inExceUis. 

The  Pilgrim  and  the  Shrine  ;  or,  Faeeagee/rom  the  Li/e  of  Herbert 
AineliCf  B.A.  Cantab.    2n(l  Edition.    London  :  Tiusley  Brothera. 


The  first  edition  of  '  The  Filgrini  and  the  Shrine ' 
published  a  couple  of  years  ago,  and  by  its  ingenuousneas, 
originality,  boldness,  and  literary  power,  attracted  at  the  time  a 
considerable  degree  of  attention ;  and,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the 
ablest  exposition  that  we  have  met  with  of  views  which,  chiefly 
tinder  ^the^  form  of  scientific  scepticism,  are  entertained  by  a 
good  many  scholarly  men,  and  often  find  fragmentary  and,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  very  empirical  utterance  in  high  places  of  science 
and  literature,  we  propose  to  make  it  the  text  of  remarks  some- 
what more  extended  than  a  mere  literary  notice  of  the  book 
itself  would  call  for. 

It  is  not  easy  to  describe  the  work.  In  the  first  place,  it 
18  not  dear  how  much  of  it  is  fiction,  and  how  much  bio- 
graphy. That  it  is  autobiographical,  which  was  the  natural 
assumption  of  many  of  the  critics  of  the  first  edition,  the  editor 
in  a  note  expressly  disavows.  It  is  manifest,  however,  that  both 
its  larffe  element  of  travel  and  its  details  of  thought  and  feeling, 
have  been  derived  from  personal  experiences.  Accepting  the 
editor's  disclaimer  as  made  in  all  good  faith,  we  can  only  sup* 
pose  that  the  papers  of  a  singiilarly^  gifted  and  daring  mind 
have  been  put  into  his  hands ;  unless,  indeed,  we  give  him  credit 
for  a  power  of  imaginative  realisation,  which,  in  respect  of  its 
descriptions  of  travel,  surpasses  the  marvellous  pictures  of 
Mr.  Kingsley  in  '  Westward  Ho,'  and,  in  respect  of  his  hero's 

E-ooesses  of  thought  on  theological,  moral,  and  social  matters, 
r  transcends  any  psychological  romance  that  we  are  acquainted 
with.  Whatever  the  genesis  of  the  book,  it  is  a  production  of 
singular  power  and  beauty,  full  of  fascination  to  aU  who  have 
thought  at  all  concerning  the  great  problems  of  our  moral  and 
religious  life,  or  pondered  the  manner  in  which  Christianity 
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professes  to  solve  tbem.    To  minds  of  meagre  education  under 
the  power  of  mere  sentiment  and  intuition,  neither  stored  with 
foots  nor  braced  by  logic,  we  can  imagine  this  book  altogether 
mischievous,  chiefly  in   virtue  of  its  very  excellencies — its 
ingenuousness  and  enthusiasm,  its  apparent  breadth  and  real 
daring.     It  excites  the  kind  of  personal  sympathy  with  its 
writer  that  is  excited  by  F.  W.  Newman's  *  Phases  of  Faith,' 
or  by  his  more  sifted  brother's  *  Apologia  pro  Yitft  Suft.'    It 
presents  what,  tor  want  of  a  better  word,  we  may  designate 
extreme  rationalistic  opinions,  with  a  subtlety  of  thought,  a 
depth  of  feeling,  a  romance  of  sentiment,  and  a  brilliance  of 
imagination,  the  charm  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  resist,  and  the 
power  and  plausibility  of  which  demand  unusual  circumspec- 
tion on  the  part  of  any  one  who  pretends  to  reply  to  it.    As 
an  exhibition  of  the  processes  of  rationalistic  thought  to  which 
many  gifted  minds  are  surrendering  themselves,  the  book,  to 
those  really  competent  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  it,  is  very 
instructive.    Begarded  as  a  mere  book  of  travels,  it  has  great 
charms.    The  hero  visits  the  West  Indies,  Panama,  California, 
the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  Australia.    His  journal  of  travel  is 
enriched  with  acute  observations  on  men  and  things — especially 
as  they  are  seen  in  the  formative  processes  of  new  countries — 
with  interesting  personal  adventures,  and  with  vivid  and  highly- 
wrought  descriptions  of  perils  b}r  both  sea  and  land. 

All  this,  however,  is  but  subsidiary  to  the  main  purpose  of 
the  book,  which  is  to  exhibit  the  progress  of  a  sceptic  from 
orthodox  belief  to  the  utter  rejection  of  all  theological  dogma, 
until  apparently  he  has  lost  all  certain  recognition  of  a  personal 
Ood.  Herbert  Ainslie  at  last  retains  definite  belief  only  in  a 
philosophical  First  Cause,  which,  so  far  as  anyone  is  entitled 
to  pronounce,  may  or  may  not  be  a  sentient  existence.  It  is 
possible  that  this  wondrous  universe  may  be  the  product  of  a 
personal  Intelligence,  but  it  is  equally  possible  that  it  may  bo 
the  result  of  a  multiform  and  indefinite  series  of  material 
developments.  This  vein  of  theological  speculation  is  cunningly 
imbedded  in  the  narrative  and  descriptive  portions  of  the  book, 
and  is  very  skilfully  wrought  throughout  it.  The  reader  is  not 
wearied  by  protracted  metaphysics;  the  discussion  of  great 
questions  is  made  to  spring  naturally,  almost  spontaneously, 
out  of  passing  circumstance  or  incidental  suggestion;  and 
before  the  end  of  the  book  is  reached,  the  reader  finds  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  great  problem  affecting  theological  thought, 
or  religious  and  moral  life,  about  which  someming  has  not 
been  said.  An  author  has,  of  course,  an  undoubted  right  to 
make  his  book  as  attractive  as  he  can,  and,  if  he  has  an 
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unpalatable  pill  to  administery  lie  is  at  liberty  to  conoeal^  it 
in  the  pleaaantest  jam  that  his  confectionery  can  fumiah  ;  bat 
we  submit,  that  if  his  object  be  the  diBcovery  of  trnth,  and 
not  the  illicit  proselytism  of  the  unwary,  this  is  scarcely  the 
most  manly  method  of  prosecutine  his  object. 

Herbert  Ainslie  is  the  son  of  an  Evangelical  clergyman, 
himself  destined  for  the  Church,  and  within  a  year  of  taking 
orders.  Theological  perplexities  hinder  his  doing  so;  these 
his  filial  affection  induces  him  to  conceal,  and  to  postpone  or 
evade  the  approaching  decision  by  traveL  The  discussion  of 
his  diflSculties  with  his  friend,  Charles  Arnold,  puts  us  in 
possession  of  his  state  of  mind.  After  various  adventures,  he 
takes  to  gold-digging,  while  in  California,  he  obtains  his  father's 
permission  to  reunqmsh  his  clerical  predestination,  and  ultimately 
settles  down  as  a  Oovemment  official  and  sheep*farmer  in 
Sydney.  The  story  of  his  outward  and  inward  life  is  carried  on  by 
correspondence  with  his  friend  Arnold,  by  a  diaiy  which  he 
keeps,  by  conversations  with  persons  whom  he  meets,  by  letters 
from  acquaintances  which  he  forms,  and  by  little  bits  of  con* 
necting  narrative.  What  he  calls  his  emancipation  from,  theo* 
logical  dogma  and  ecclesiastical  relations  is  very  gradual,  and 
the  process  is  so  exhibited  as  to  make  the  book  what  its  fint  title 
designates  it,  a  Pilmm's  Progress  in  scepticism.  The  hero  is 
represented,  not  as  losing  anyUiing  which  ne  regrets,  but  as  ever 
achieving  emancipation  from  disability  and  sorrow.  His  reli* 
gious  nature  finds  real  satisfaction  and  joy  in  getting  rid  of  ell 
theological  beliefs,  and  in  attaining  to  the  freedom  of  pure  space. 
He  is  a  Pilgrim,  from  the  wicket-gate  at  which  he  knocks  with 
the  burden  of  belief  upon  his  shoulders,  to  the  land  of  Beulah, 
where  he  exults  in  the  negation  of  all  belief,  and  where  only  the 
instincts  of  a  man's  own  being  are  recognised.  Ana  the 
'Pilgrim'  finds  his  'shrine/ — the  supreme  beatitude  of  the 
noblest  human  nature — in  a  beautiful  and  sympathetic  woman, 
a  wife,  upon  whom  he  can  lavish  in  perfect  reciprocation  all 
his  affection,  and  in  whom,  and  in  their  first  child,  he  finds  a 
full  explanation  of  '  the  beautiful  legend  of  the  Holy  Family*' 

*  It  is,    he  says,  '  an  epitome  of  the  Trinity.    Wherever  we 

*  find  an  element  of  infinity,  there,  to  us,  is  the  Divine — is  Ood ; 
'  the  child  finds  it  in  its  parent,  the  lover  in  his  mistress :  the 
'  Divine  character  is  one  and  the  same,  whoever  be  the  medium 
'  of  its  revelation  to  the  individual.  Happy  is  the  man  who 
'  finds  it  in  his  wife ;  happy  the  woman  who  finds  it  in  her 
'  husband.'  '  Where  love  is/  are  his  last  words,  '  there  is  no 
<  dogma.'  This,  th^,  is  the  apotheosis  of  infidelity!  Certainly 
nobler  than  that  which  M.  Comte  has  proposed  to  us,  bat  hardfy 
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the  heaven  for  which  during  five  or  six  thousand  years  humanity 
has  been  yearning  and  striving.  If  we  were  to  designate  these 
astounding  dicta,  rhodomontade,  or  sheer  blasphemy,  as  many 
persons  would  probably  think  us  justified  in  doin^,  the  writer 
would  no  doubt  apply  to  us  some  of  the  almost  innumerable 
epithets  or  invectives  which,  in  the  course  of  his  book,  he 
lavishes  upon  all  who  still  retain  any  belief  in  Christianity,  or 
Christ,  or  the  Bible.  We  therefore  forbear  characterization, 
and  simply  say,  that  while  we  do  not  yield  to  him  one  jot  in  our 
sense  of  the  noly  blessedness  of  conjugal  love,  he  is  probably 
the  first  of  the  human  race  who  has  found  even  that  Paradise 
sufficient  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  whole  of  such  a  nature  as 
he  represents  himself  to  possess. 

If  we  do  not  examine  in  detail  the  passionate  affirmations  and 
arguments  against  revealed  religion  in  which  Herbert  Ainslie 
indulges,  it  is  not  because  we  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  show 
the  destitution  of  both  exact  evidence  and  sober  argument  which 
characterizes  them,  as  also  the  enormous  fallacies  oi  both  feeling 
and  conclusion  into  which  the  writer  has  fallen.  Diyested 
of  imaginative  glamour,  fervid  rhetoric,  and  personal  sjrmpathy, 
nine-tenths  of  the  reasoning  would  to  any  sober  thinker,  look 
utterly  preposterous.  But  tne  process  would  necessarily  be  a 
very  extended  one.  The  examination  and  refutation  of  a 
fallacy  always  demand  more  space  than  its  statement.  We 
may,  however,  indicate  what  appecur  to  us  to  be  some  of  the 
intellectual  characteristics  which  render  such  conclusions  pos- 
sible to  very  earnest  and  very  able  men. 

The  possibility  does  not  lie  merely  in  that  unconscious  bias, 
from  which  no  men  are  wholly  free — that 

*  Instinctive  theoriong,  whence  a  &ot 
Looks  to  the  eye  as  the  eye  likes  the  look.' 

It  lies  rather  in  peculiarities  of  mental  constitution,  which  are 
by  no  means  uncommon,  and  which,  when  accompanied  by  great 
moral  earnestness  and  a  strong  love  of  freedom,  often  cause  a 
reboimd  into  infidelity  when  the  difficulties  of  revealed  religion, 
once  quietly  ignored,  are  first  encoimtered.  The  peculiarity  of 
the  author  before  us  lies  in  the  literary  and  imaginative  power 
which  gives  to  the  expression  of  his  views  the  fascination  of 
romance.  So  far  from  doubting  the  ingenuousness  of  such  men, 
we  conceive  of  them  as  under  tne  influence  of  a  passionate  love 
of  truth — their  spirit  in  its  pursuit  is  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice, 
and  their  spirit  m  its  avowal  is  the  spirit  of  martyrdom ;  so 
fearful  are  they  of  not  being  conscientious,  that  their  conscien- 
tiousness becomes  a  morbid  craving,  and  if  they  do  not  sufier 
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martyrdom,  they  almost  feel  as  if  they  were  doing  wrong.  They 
deceive  themselTes — not  others,  and  that  by  the  rery  proceeses 
which  they  think  must  lead  them  to  the  truth. 

If  we  designate  this  character  of  mind  unbridled  and  un- 
qualified intmtionalLsm,  we  shall  not,  we  hope,  be  suspected  of 
^sparaging  the  great  power  and  imperative  necessity  of  mental 
and  moral  mtuitions,  in  their  legitimate  and  regulated  exercise. 
The  characteristic  we  mean  is  an  incapacity,  more  or  less,  eitiier 
for  patiently  examining  or  for  fairly  weighing  evidence,  for 
surveying  the  entire  field  of  phenomena,  looking  at  questions 
on  im  sides,  giving  their  full  value  to  all  facts,  and  calmly 
reasoning  them  out  to  just  conclusions.     It  is  impossible    to 
conceive  a  book  like  tms  (the  rery  supposition  is  ludicrous) 
proceeding  from  a  judicial  mind  like  that  of  Lord  Hatherly 
or  Lord  Gockbum,  or  from  a  philosophical  historian  such  as 
Mr.  Hallam  or  Mr.  Froude.    No  man  accustomed  calmly  to 
weigh  moral  evidence,   or  to  estimate  historical  fact,  oould 
patiently  read  it  as  a  serious  argument.     Intuition  in   the 
domain  of  theological  belief  is  like  hypothesis  in  the  domain 
of  physical  science, — it  can  demonstrate  nothing,  it  can  only 
suggest ;  whether  its  suggestions  be  erroneous  or  true,  must  be 
determined  by  experiment  and  fact.     The  eye  can  see  only 
according  to  its  capacity  and  condition;   experiment  and  the 
experience  of  men  must  determine  the  quality  of  its  peh^eptions. 
If  intuition  be  the  supreme  test  of  theological  beliefs,  the  theology 
believed  can  be  only  a  reflection  of  its  believer,  and  will  vary 
with  his  mental  ana  moral  peculiarities.     It  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  every  intuition  must  be  tested  by  ascertained  fact  and  general 
human  experience.    This  is  what  the  writer  of  this  book  has 
utterly  faikd  to  do.    Evidence  derived  irom  general  human  his- 
tory and  experience  is  never  even  considered  oy  him*     His  own 
subjective  perceptions,  pure  and  simple,  are  to  him  supreme 
truth.     The  book  is  a  simple  expression  of  passionate  feelmg. 

Mysteries  are  inseparably  connected  with  our  being  and  its 
relations.  No  theory  of  life  or  of  causation  is  without  them ; 
and  we  very  confidently  affirm  that  however  great  the  mysteries 
of  a  theory  of  being  which  accepts  the  theology  of  the  Bible, 
the  mysteries  of  every  theory  which  rejects  it,  hitherto  proposed, 
are  at  least  tenfold.  In  tiie  veiy  nature  of  things,  whatever 
knowledge  a  supernatural  revelation  may  convey,  it  must  leave 
many  things  connected  with  the  being  and  action  of  God,  and 
with  our  own  moral  agency  and  experience,  wholly  inexplicable. 
These  are  problems  which  stretch  into  the  infinite,  and  no  finite 
measure  of  knowledge  can  exhaust  them.  If  we  knew  indefinitely 
more  tliau  we  do,  our  knowledge  of  things,  per  se,  would  still  be 
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only  relative.  When  minds  like  Herbert  Ainslie'e  enopunter 
the  difficulties  of  revealed  reli^on^  their  unregulated  intuitions 
rashly  revolt  from  it,  because  it  does  not  tell  them  all 
things.  They  assume  that  it  creates  the  difficulties  that  it  does 
not  solve,  and  that  things  will  become  plain  to  them  precisely 
in  the  degree  in  which  they  are  emancipated  from  it;  so  a 
foolish  moth  rushes  out  of  the  darkness,  which  it  cannot  oom- 
prehend,  into  the  light,  of  which  it  is  equally  ignorant,  and, 
if  the  light  be  not  an  ignis  fatuus,  destroys  itself  in  so  doing. 
Whately  taught  us  at  college  what  Cambridge  does  not  seem  to 
have  succeeded  in  inculcating  upon  Herbert  Ainslie — ^that  dif- 
ficulties, per  se,  are  no  sufficient  reason  for  rejecting  any  theory 
as  untrue — ^the  true  determination  of  all  claims  must  rest  upon  a 
comparison  of  objections.  Whatever  may  be  the  moral  or  scientific 
difficulties  of  the  Biblical  theology  (of  creation,  providence,  and 
redemption),  any  theory  of  a  material  and  moral  world  like  this 
which  rejects  them  is  simply  a  great  darkness.  Men  may  shut 
their  eyes  to  this  light,  but  they  can  find  no  other. 

True,  Herbert  Ainslie  is  represented  as  finding  perfect  freedom 
and  blessedness  in  the  rejection  of  the  supernatural,  and  in  the 
heaven  of  conjugal  love.  Again,  we  do  not  question  his  sin- 
cerity, but  we  do  question  his  freedom  from  self-delusion.  That 
he  holds  his  theories  with  great  passionateness  is  evinced  by 
the  hard  words  that  he  applies  to  those  he  has  rejected,  and 
to  believers  in  them ;  and  this  inevitably  generates  polemical 
antagonism  of  feeling,  and  the  intoxication  of  self-satisfaction 
with  a  man's  own  position,  that  is  a  concomitant  of  it ;  which  is 
a  temper  of  mind  not  the  most  favourable  to  judicial  estimates. 
Again,  his  matrimonial  heaven  is  a  comparative  novelty ;  it  has, 
at  the  close  of  his  book,  been  enjoyed  only  some  couple  of  years, 
and  has  been  sustained  in  its  first  intensitv  by  the  speedy  dower 
of  children.  Most  noble  natures  have  snared  his  enthusiasm. 
But  it  is  significant  that  he  acknowledges  no  unhappiness,  no 
misgivings,  in  what  must  have  been  very  terrible  processes  of 
his  pilgrimage  to  this  celestial  city — the  death-pangs  of  old 
beliefs,  the  birth-pangs  of  new  ones.  We  should  have  had 
more  confidence,  if  not  in  his  ingenuousness,  vet  in  his  contro- 
versial fairness  and  bond-fide  experience,  if  he  had  acknowledged 
the  misery  of  the  process  of  inquiry,  of  doubt,  of  dislocation ; 
even  though  he  still  avowed  the  perfect  rapture  of  his  ultimate 
heaven.  Nay,  it  would  have  been  natural  that  the  latter  should 
have  been  enhanced  by  the  former. 

As  counter  testimony,  we  may  adduce  the  almost  universal 
experience  of  humanity,  even  of  those  whose  happiness  of 
domestic  life  has  been  the  most  pure,  intense,  and  pertect.  Is  it 
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not  true  that  tlie  nobleat  natures  (men,  therefore,  capable  of  tlie 
most  perfect  realizations  of  earthly  bliss)  have,  just  in  proportion 
to  their  nobleness,  yearned  for  something  higher  than  earthly 
bliss  P  Have  the  noblest  men  in  any  age  of  the  world,  and  in 
any  condition,  found  even  the  pure  joys  of  home  sufficient  for 
the  satisfaction  and  rest  of  their  entire  nature — spiritual  and 
religious,  as  well  as  social  P  Can  man  reduce,  not  to  aaj 
deg^rade,  the  hi^h  thoughts,  yearnings,  capabilities,  and  capaci* 
ties  of  his  religious  nature  to  the  sufficiency  of  eyen  domestic 
love  P  Do  not  universal  experience  and  consciousness  attest  that 
Augustine  is  right,  when  ne  says,  concerning  God, '  Thou  hast 
'  made  us  for  thyself,  and  our  souls  cannot  rest  until  they  find 
'  rest  in  thee  P'  Alas  for  humanity,  if  Herbert  Ainslie's  were 
its  only  heaven!  What  would  become  of  the  myriads  who» 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  utterly  fail  of  it— old  maids,  and 
bachelors,  and  ill-assorted  pairs  P  \Vhat  of  Herbert  Ainslies 
when  bereaved  of  angelic  Marys  by  death  P  What  is  the  worUi 
to  humanity  of  a  heaven,  however  perfect,  that  not  one  in  a 
thousand  can  possibly  realize  P  No !  insufficient  as  Herbert 
Ainslie  and  such  as  he  may  deem  the  sublime  consolations  of 
the  religion  of  the  Bible,  he  has  assuredly  discovered  no 
substitute  for  it. 

We  will  only  remark,  as  another  and  abundant  proof  of  the 
absolute  incompetence  of  minds  such  as  Herbert  Ainslie's  to 
deal  with  the  evidence  of  Christianity, — the  grossly  unfair  way 
in  which  he  uniformly  treats  facta  and  arguments  adverse  to 
his  conclusions.  Various  illustrations  of  this  charge  might  be 
adduced.  First,  in  stating  Christian  doctrine,  he  uniformly  takes 
i^orant  and  vulgar  caricatures  of  it  Thus,  his  only  representa* 
tion  of  evangelical  theology  is  the  extremest  Calvinistio  fataliam ; 
his  only  conception  of  the*  Atonement  is  the  grossest  mercantile 
idea  of  an  appeasement  of  blood,  whereby  a  vindictive  Deity  is 
sullenly,  if  not  reluctantly  induced  to  rorffive  sin.  HerbeK 
Ainslie  can  be  acquitted  of  utter  ignorance  of  all  scientific  theo* 
logy,  only  at  the  expense  of  his  candour.  We  cannot  imagine 
that  the  writer  would  have  made  the  statements  contained  in 
his  work  had  he  read  even  one  scientific  and  philosophic  treatise 
on  Christian  doctrine.  What  does  he  hope  to  gain,  by  first 
caricaturing  evangelical  theology,  and  then  demonstrating  its 
extravagance  P  tS>me  dozen  scholarly  treatises  on  the  Atone- 
ment have  been  written  within  the  last  twenty  years ;  in  which 
of  them  does  Herbert  Ainslie  find  anything  resembling  the 
theology  that  he  denounces  P 

Next,  in  stating  the  teachings  of  Scripture,  he  utterly 
ignores  all  its  sublime  principles  of  Monotheism,  aU  its  exalted 
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moral  precepts,  all  its  mighty  moral  forces,  all  its  transcendent 
influences  in  elevating  and  purifying  the  social  life  of  men,  and 
sees  only  what  he  imagines  to  be  doubtful  or  exceptional  things. 
lie  charges  it,  for  instance,  with  justifying  polygamy  and 
slavery — although  notoriously,  so  far  as  these  have  disappeared 
from  the  earth,  they  have  done  so  only  through  its  influence. 
'  Jesus,'  he  objects,  *  ascends  to  heaven  with  a  curse  upon  his 
lips ;'  therefore  he  has  no  eulogy  for  either  his  discourses,  his 
holiness,  or  his  benevolence.  Samuel  once  seemed  to  him  *  one 
of  the  greatest  and  noblest  characters   in  history,'  but  he 

*  cannot  now  read  of  his  conduct,  in  regard  to  Agag,  without 
'  seeing  in  him  the  arrogant  and  overbearing  priest,  setting  at 
'  nought  his  sovereign's  clemency,  coming  down  at  the  head  of 

*  his  college  of  priests,  and  taking  the  prisoner  whom  the  king 

*  had  spared,  and  murdering  him ;  and  then,  on  discovering 
'  that  Saul  was  no  longer  entirely  subservient  to  the  order  that 
'  had  set  him  on  the  throne,  he  denounces  him  as  a  sinner 
'  against  Ood,  and  discovers  his  oynx  mistaken  expectations  of 
'  the  man  by  saying,  "  The  Lord  repents  having  made  thee  king 
'  over  Israel."  The  priest  is  infallible,  and  if  there  is  any 
'  error  of  judgment,  the  mistake  is  not  his,  but  the  Lord's.' 
Where  Herbert   Ainslie  has  discovered  that   Samuel  was  a 

?riest,  and  at  the  head  of  a  college  of  priests,  we  do  not  know. 
Ve  always  imagined  that  he  was  *  Samuel  the  prophet,'  the 
founder  of  the  'schools  of  the  prophets.'  This,  however,  is  the 
way  in  which  the  great  portraitures  and  teachings  of  Scripture 
present  themselves  to  men  like  Herbert  Ainslie.  Can  any  worth 
attach  to  judgments  founded  thereupon  ? 

Next,  Herbert  Ainslie  gives  us  two  or  three  specimens  of 
sermons  that  he  heard ;  of  course  they  are  the  most  outrageous 
absurdities.  Admitting  that  among  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
sermons  that  are  preached  —  most  of  them,  necessarily,  by 
inferior  men — a  great  deal  of  nonsense,  and  more  inanity  is 
uttered,  is  it  fair  to  represent  the  teaching  of  the  Christian 

fmlpit  by  specimens  of  sucli  P  Out  of  an  equal  number  of  popular 
ectures  on  science,  or  even  of  debaters  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, would  there  not  be  found  at  least  as  many  lacking  logic 
and  sound  sense  P  But  would  it  be  fair  to  adduce  such  as  repre- 
sentatives of  their  class  P  If  we  wished  to  adduce  the  scientific 
teaching  of  the  day,  would  it  bo  fair  to  give  specimens  from  the 
instructions  of  viliaee  schoolmasters,  rather  than  from  those  of 
Professor  Stokes,  or  Professor  Huxley  P  If  we  wished  to  represent 
the  political  philosophv  of  the  day,  would  it  be  fair  to  instance 
Mr.  Charley  or  Mr.  Newdegate,  rather  than  Mr.  Gladstone  or 
Mr.  Disraeli  P  Herbert  Ainslie  should  know  that  in  every  de« 
ira  0.  II 
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partment  of  human  knowledge  it  is  only  the  few  who  thinks 
and  that  the  thinking  of  the  few,  and  not  the  Bciolism  of  the 
many,  really  determines  a  science.  Does  he  suppose  that  Chm- 
tianity  has  been  established,  and  has  won  its  triumphs  in  the 
world  through  the  influence  of  fanatics  and  fools?  Did  he 
never  listen  to  a  thoughtful,  philosophical,  and  candid  preacher  P 
What  value,  again,  can  attach  to  a  condemnation  of  Christian 
preaching,  based  upon  such  instances  P 

Finally,  Herbert  Ainslie,  in  virtue  of  his  visit  to  the  South 
Sea  Islands,  passes  his  verdict  on  Christian  missions.  He  finde 
the  missionaries  '  easy-going  men,'  who  have  '  settled  down 
*  listlessly  to  their  work,  with  minds  little  occupied  by  ex- 
'  pectations  of  ever  making  anything  of  the  islanders ; '  natter- 
ing their '  weak  side,  which  is  dre&s ;'  '  practising  a  wilful  deceit 
upon  the  natives,'  in  their  teachings  about  Providence. 

'  You  (mitisionaries,  he  says)  have  simply  taken  advantage  of  your 
presiigCy  as  white  men,  to  declare  that  your  talisman  is  better  than 
their  talisman — that  your  fetish  is  Christ,  and  is  stronger  than  their 
fetish.  Of  the  inherent  excellencies  of  your  system  you  have  taught 
theui  nothing.  You  think  to  make  them  Christians,  without  culti- 
vating their  intelligence.*  '  All  you  wish  to  do  is  to  get  them  to 
substitute  your  dogmas  for  their  own.'  *  Probably  the  best  effect  of 
your  missiouai'ies  is  the  example  they  afford  of  domesticity.'  '  I  do 
not  wonder  at  your  feeling  discouraged ;  but  it  is  somewhsit  remark- 
able how  you  have  contrived  to  keep  your  repoits  published  at  home 
free  from  betraying  this  feeling.* 

He  concludes  eight  pages  of  denunciation,  in  which  he  tells 
the  missionaries  how  much  bettor  he  could  have  done  their  work, 
by  pronouncing  the  Paganism  of  the  natives  to  be  as  good  for 
them,  if,  indeed,  it  is  not  as  good  intrinsically,  as  Christianity 
is  for  Europeans.  Beligion,  he  thinks,  is  pretty  much  a  matter 
of  latitude. 

'Where  shall  I  find  a  simpler  solution  of  the  problems  of  life  than 
among  these  careless  islanders  ]  Are  they  so  low  in  the  scale  1  Surely 
it  is  envy  that  has  so  placed  them.  AVhat  conditions  are  wanting  to 
make  the  traditionary  Eden  ?  Alas  !  that  their  guilelessness  is  doomed, 
and  that  European  serpents  sliould  come  so  far  to  convince  them  of 
sin.' 

And  this  is  the  best  that  he  has  to  say  concerning  Chris- 
tianity and  its  missionaries — standing,  as  he  says  he  did,  by 
the  grave  of  Williams,  and  with  the  evangelization,  the  com- 
mercial security,  and  the  blessings  of  civilization  which  have 
within  the  last  fifty  years  transformed  the  islands  before  him. 
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He  18  as  blind  to  the  amazing  benefits  that  they  have  conferred 
as  he  is  to  the  moral  exceUencies  of  the  Bible.  Perlmps  a 
state  of  society  such  as  Williams  found  at  the  same  island 
would  convince  him. 

These  are,  or  we  should  not  thus  have  noticed  this  book,  fair 
q)ecimens  of  the  arguments  afi^ainst  Christianity  that  are  con- 
stantly urged  by  its  rejectors  m  scientific  addresses,  in  news- 
papers, and  in  periodicals  of  greater  philosophical  pretensions. 
Wliat  are  they  worth  P  What  is  their  moral  claim  to  respect  f 
What  effect  are  they  likely  to  have  upon  Christian  noen,  whose 
consciousness  tells  them  how  partial,  mistaken,  and  ignorant — 
if  not  unscrupulous — they  are  ?  If  sceptical  philosophy  really 
has  any  valid  objections  to  the  Bible  or  to  Christianity,  let  it 
state  them  with  the  fairness,  gravity,  and  thoughtfulness,  not 
to  say  reluctance,  with  which  all  reasonable  and  high-toned 
men  will  assail  a  faith  which  is  the  religion  of  millions,  which, 
undeniably,  has  conferred  inestimable  blessings  upon  mankind, 
and  for  which  those  who  seek  to  destroy  it  nave,  confessedly, 
no  efficient  substitute. 

With  sober  and  reasonaUe  people,  Christianity  will  not  be  set 
aside  by  the  theories  of  a  fervid  imagination  such  as  Herbert 
Ainslie  6,  even  when  set  forth  with  the  manifold  charms  of 
such  a  book  as  he  has  written.  Justice,  as  well  as  common 
sense,  will  demand  at  the  least  a  much  fuller  and  fairer  state- 
ment of  the  evidence. 


Abt.  VIII.— rA«  Later  Life  of  De  Foe. 

Daniel  De  Foe :  hie  Life  and  recentlj/'idieeovered  WriHnge,  eosUnding 
from  1716  to  1729.     By  Willlijc  Lbs.    London :  John  Oarndsn 
Hotten.     3  vols. 

The  tendencies  of  every  generation  may  be  discovered  with 
almost  perfect  accuracy  from  the  heroes  who  are  exalted  in 
its  literature.  In  no  instance  probably  has  this  truth  received 
such  a  remarkable  illustration  as  it  has  in  the  comparatively 
recent  popularity  of  Daniel  De  Foe.  The  first  person  who 
seemed  to  have  an  adequate  appreciation  of  the  position  occupied 
by  De  Foe  in  his  own  lifetime  was  Mr.  Georee  Chalmers,  whos9 
careful  but  inadequate  memoir  is  still  of  vi£ie.  Mr.  Chalmers 
also  compiled  a  chronological  list  of  De  Foe's  works,  which  has 
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been  the  basis  of  all  similar  lists.  When  Sir  Walter  Scott 
edited,  some  fifty  years  aeo,  an  edition  of  De  Foe's  writings, 
principal  attention  was  paid  to  the  works  of  fiction  which  were 
included  in  that  edition.  Sir  Walter  treated  the  political 
writings  of  the  man  who,  without  exaggeration,  may  be  termed 
his  great  predecessor,  with  almost  as  much  neglect  as  we  in  our 
own  day  treat  the  political  writinfi;s  of  Sir  Walter  himself.  The 
labours,  howeyer,  of  neither  of  these  writers  can  compare  with 
those  of  Mr.  Walter  Wilson,  whose  memoir  of  De  Foe,  pub- 
lished in  the  year  1830,  will  probably  remain  for  a  long  period 
the  most  exhaustive  and  complete  account  of  the  greater  portion 
of  De  Foe's  life.  Mr.  Wilson's  work  appeared  at  a  peculiarij 
appropriate  time.  Many  of  the  questions  which  the  subject  of 
his  memoir  had  so  often  discussea  had  again  risen  into  popu- 
larity. De  Foe  was  at  once  elevated  into  the  position  of  a  great 
political  teacher,  whose  example  was  an  example  not  only  for  his 
own,  but  for  all  times ;  whose  principles  were  found  to  be  as  true 
then  as  they  were  a  hundred  and  more  years  ago,  and  whose 
counsels  could  still  be  read  with  reverence  and  advantage.  As 
the  splendid  proportions  of  the  man  were  revealed,  men  won- 
dered how  it  was  that  they  had  not  been  recognised  before.  Bat 
the  explanation  is  sufliciently  simple.  People  do  not  usually  see 
what  they  do  not  care  to  see.  The  generation  which  flocked  to 
witness  Wycherly's  and  Congreve's  plays  could  see  very  little  in 
Shakespeare  or  Milton.  It  required  a  »Steelc,  as  Thackeray  says, 
to  bring  the  former  'into  the  mode,'  and  an  Addison  to  give 
popularity  to  the  latter.  What  could  the  stagnant  generations 
of  the  first  three  Georges  care  for  Daniel  De  Foer  Had  he 
spoken  to  them,  he  would  have  spoken  as  vainly  as  he  did  to 
the  Dissenters  of  his  own  age.  When,  once  again,  through 
Mr.  Wilson,  he  did  speak,  men  looked  and  listened,  because  thej 
found  in  him  a  roan  who  was  in  harmony  with  themselves. 
What  efiect  was  produced  by  greater  knowledge  and  greater 
sympathy  may  be  seen  in  Mr.  John  Forster's  still  unrivalled 
essay.  Since  that  time,  the  growth  of  the  nation  in  reverence 
of  principle,  in  moral  consistency,  in  patriotic  feeling,  and 
in  political  courage  has  been  accompanied  with  an  increasing 
appreciation  of  the  character  and  the  labours  of  Daniel  De  Foe. 
And  now  another  biography  directs  attention  to  him,  and  raises 
the  question  whether  we  have  even  yet  fully  understood  the 
man,  or  have  adequately  valued  his  work  and  service. 

Mr.  Tree's  volumes,  the  title  of  which  we  have  placed  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  supposing  them  to  be  what  he  judges  them 
to  be,  contain  not  only  most  valuable  materials  for  reconsidering 
the  later  life  of  De  foe»  but  also  for  reconsidering  our  esliiDSte 
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of  his  oharacter.  Previous  biographers  hare  stated  their  belief 
that  their  lists  of  De  Foe's  writings  were  incomplete.  Mr. 
Chalmers'  later  editors,  who  allowed  themselves  to  be  guided  as 
little  as  possible  by  speculation,  candidly  expressed  their  opinion 
that  their  list  did  not  include  the  whole  of  what  might,  by  a 
minute  and  careful  investigation,  '  be  satisfactorily  identified  to 
him,^  and  that  such  examination  would  probably  displace  some 
of  those  that  were  inserted  in  their  edition.  Taking  this  hint, 
Mr,  Wilson  made  a  renewed  search.  Chalmers'  list  extended 
to  174  works.  To  these  were  now  added  rather  more  than 
thirty,  extending  the  total  number  to  210.  But  even  Mr. 
Wilson  was  of  opinion  that  he  had  not  got  to  the  end  of  the 
list,  for  he  says  tnat,  while  he  believes  his  catalogue  to  be  more 
perfect  than  any  other,  he  is  *  far  from  imagining  it  to  be  com- 
plete.'  As  it  was,  he  inserted,  he  says,  some  with  doubt  and 
nesitation,  and  in  deference  rather  to  common  opinion  than  to 
a  conviction  of  their  genuineness.  But  it  appears  that  the 
works  of  which  he  hod  doubts  were  scarcely  half-a-dozen  in 
number,  and  that  he  had,  therefore,  confidence  in  the  genuineness 
of  more  than  200.  Such  a  list,  although  many  of  die  publica- 
tions are  of  only  pamphlet  size,  already  placed  De  Foe  in  the 
position  of  the  most  voluminous,  as  he  had  been  the  most  varied^ 
writer  in  the  English  language.  But  the  result  of  Mr.  Lee's 
investigations,  if  we  should  be  able  to  accept  them,  would  be  to 
make  the  total  up  to  not  fewer  than  248  works,  some  of  the 
additions  being  publications  of  considerable  extent,  and  demand- 
ing for  their  production  an  unusual  degree  of  labour  and  atten- 
tion. If  the  majority  of  these  works  are  genuine,  Mr.  Lee  has 
made  an  unquestionably  great  discovery  in  literature ;  but  he 
has  at  the  same  time  suggested  reflections,  and,  in  fact,  forced 
conclusions  respecting  their  author  which,  imtil  adequate  inquiry 
has  been  made,  should  incline  most  persons  to  hesitate  in  accept- 
ing his  statements.  Our  own  judgment  is,  that  in  his  eagerness 
to  make  discoveries,  our  author  has  done  what  nearly  everybodv 
is  sure  to  do  under  similar  circumstances.  He  has  opened  both 
his  eyes  and  his  mouth  a  little  too  wide,  and  swallowed  a  great 
deal  more  than  he  has  sufficiently  tasted. 

That  De  Foe  was  engaged  in  political  emplo}'ment,  if  not  in 
political  writing,  for  some  time  after  he  had  been  supposed  by 
all  his  biographers  to  have  retired  from  both,  has  been  known 
ever  since  certain  letters  in  his  handwriting  were  found,  in  the 
year  1864,  in  the  archives  of  the  State  Paper  Office.  These 
letters,  six  in  number,  were  written  between  April  12th  and 
June  13th,  1718.  They  were  addressed  to  Mr.  Charles 
De  la  Foye,  of  the  Secretary  of  State's  office,  and  they  unques- 
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tionftbly  prore  the  writer's  connection,  at  that  time,  both  with 
the  Government  and  with  the  newspaper  ptess.  He  had  not,  as 
has  been  assumed,  retired  from  politics,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
was  engaged  in  them  more  deeply  than  erer.  A  sammary  of 
ihe  contents  of  these  remarkable  letters  is  necessary  to  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  value  of  Mr.  Lee's  work. 

The  first  letter,  bearing  date  the  12th  of  April,  expresses  the 
writer's  pain  at  reading,  in  the  public  prints  of  that  day,  an 
account  of  a  'traitorous  pamphlet'  having  been  printed,  the 
manuscript  of  which  he  had  shown  to  Mr.  De  la  Faye,  and  which 
he  had  sent  to  Lord  Sunderland.    He  assures  his  correspondent 
that  he  still  had  the  original,  which  had  never  been  ont  of  his 
keeping,  that  no  one  had  seen  it,  nor  had  any  copy  been  taken, 
excepting  the  one  which  had  been  sent  to  Lord  Sunderland.  The 
writer  encloses  a  letter,  which  he  had  '  stopped,'  and  expresses 
his  intention  of  calling  upon  Mr.  De  la  Faye  in  three  or  four 
days.     This  letter  is  dated  from  Newington,  and  bears  De  Foe's 
name  without  the  Christian  prefix.     The  second  letter,  dated  a 
fortnight  after  the  first,  details  the  nature  of  the  engagement  in 
which  the  writer  was  employed.     It  is  professedly  written  to 
clear  himself  against  any  suspicions  which  Lord  Stanhope  might 
entertain  respecting  him.     He  therefore  thinks  it  a  duty,  as  well 
to  the  public  service  as  to  himself^  in  respect  of  his  *  own  safety,' 
that  he  should  give  a  clear  account  of  how  his  former  instructions 
empowered  him  to  act,  and  what  was  the  nature  of  the  *  little 
piece  of  secret  service'  in  which  he  was  engaged.     De  Foe, 
therefore,  states  that  when  Lord  Townshend  was  in  office.  Chief 
Justice  Parker  had  interceded  for  him  with  that  minister,  and 
proved  the  sincerity  of  his  attachment  to  the  Government.     It 
was  then  considered  in  what  way  he  might  be  made  most  useful, 
and  Townshend  proposed  that  it  would  be  expedient  that  he 
should  still  appear  to  be  under  the  Government  displeasure,  and 
separated  from  the  Whigs;  that,  in  this  disguise,  he  was  to 
write  in  opposition  to   'a  scandalous  paper  called   the   Shift 
Shifted  ;*  but  this  was  abandoned.   It  will  now  be  of  advantage 
to  quote  De  Foe's  own  words  : — 

^  The  first  thing  I  engaged  in  was  a  monthly  book  called  Mercurius 
FolitictLSf  of  which  presently.  In  the  interval  of  this.  Dyer,  the  Ketcs 
Letter  writer,  having  been  dead,  and  Dormer,  his  successor,  being  un- 
able, by  his  troubles,  to  carry  on  that  work,  I  had  an  offer  of  a  share 
in  the  property,  as  well  as  in  the  management  of  that  work. 

*I  immediately  acquainted  my  Lord  Townshend  of  it,  who,  by 
Mr.  Buckley,  let  me  know  that  it  would  be  a  very  acceptable  piece  of 
service ;  for  that  LeUer  was  really  very  prejudicial  to  the  public,  and 
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the  most  diffictiH  to  eome  «t  in  s  jadicial  way,  in  case  of  offence  given. 
My  lord  was  pleased  to  add,  by  Mr.  Btickley,  that  he  would  consider 
my  service  in  that  case,  as  he  afterwards  did. 

'  Upon  this  I  engaged  in  it  j  and  thafc  so  far,  that  though  the  pix)- 
perty  was  not  wholly  my  own,  yet  the  oonduct  and  government  of  the 
style  and  news  was  so  entirely  in  me,  that  I  ventured  to  assare  his 
lordship  that  the  sting  of  that  mischievotis  paper  should  be  entirely 
taken  out,  though  it  was  granted  that  the  style  should  continue  Tory, 
as  it  was,  that  the  party  might  be  amused,  and  not  set  up  another, 
which  would  have  destroyed  the  design ;  and  this  part  I  therefore  take 
entirely  on  myself  still. 

'  This  went  on  for  a  year,  before  my  Lord  Townshend  went  out  of 
the  office  ;  and  his  lordship,  in  consideration  of  this  service,  made  me 
the  appointment  which  Mr.  Buckley  knows  of,  with  promise  of  a  fur- 
ther allowance  as  service  presented. 

'  My  Lord  Sunderland,  to  whose  goodness  I  had  many  years  ago 
been  obliged,  when  I  was  in  a  secret  commission  sent  to  Scotland,  was 
pleased  to  approve  and  continue  this  service  with  the  appointment 
annexed ;  and  with  his  lordship's  approbation,  I  introduced  myself,  in 
the  di^;uiae  of  a  translator  of  the  foreign  news,  to  be  so  far  concerned 
in  this  weekly  paper  of  Mist's,  as  to  be  able  to  keep  it  within  the 
circle  of  a  secret  management,  also  prevent  the  mischievous  part  of  it ; 
and  yet  neither  Mist,  or  any  of  those  concerned  with  him,  have  the 
least  guess  or  suspicion  by  whose  direction  I  do  it. 

'  But  here  it  becomes  necessary  to  acquaint  my  lord  (as  I  hinted  to 
you,  sir),  that  this  paper,  called  Journaly  is  not  in  myself  in  property, 
as  the  other,  only  in  management ;  with  this  express  difference,  that 
if  anything  happens  to  be  put  in  without  my  knowledge  which  may 
give  offence,  or  if  anything  slips  my  observation  which  may  be  ill- 
taken,  his  lordship  shall  be  sure  always  to  know  whether  he  has  a 
servant  to  reprove,  or  a  stranger  to  correct. 

'Upon  the  whole,  however,  this  is  the  consequence,  that  by  this 
management  the  weekly  Jimrnal  and  Dormer^s  LelteVj  aa  also  the 
MercuriuB  PolUicuSj  which  is  of  the  same  nature  of  management  as 
the  i7bt«maZ,will  be  always  kept  (mistakes  excepted)  to  pass  as  Tory 
papers,  and  yet  be  disabled  antd  enervated,  so  as  to  do  no  mischief,  or 
give  any  offence  to  the  Government. 

*  I  beg  leave  to  obnervo,  sir,  one  thing  more  to  his  lordship  in  my  O'wn 
behalf,  and  without  which,  indeed,  I  may,  one  time  or  other,  run  the 
risk  of  fatal  misconstructions.  I  am,  sir,  for  this  service,  posted  among 
Papists,  Jacobites,  and  em-aged  High  Tories,  a  generation  who,  I  pro- 
fess, my  very  soul  abhors  ;  I  am  obliged  to  hear  traitorous  expressions 
and  outrageous  words  against  his  Majesty's  person  and  Government, 
and  his  most  faithful  servants,  and  smile  at  it  all,  as  if  I  approved  it ; 
I  am  obliged  to  take  all  the  scandalous,  and,  indeed,  villanons  papers 
that  come,  and  keep  them  by  me,  as  if  I  wotild  gather  materials  from 
them  to  put  into  the  News  ;  nay,  I  often  venture  to  let  things  pass 
which  are  a  little  shocking,  that  I  may  not  render  myself  suspected. 
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*  Thus  I  bow  in  the  house  of  Bimmonf  and  most  hnmbly 
myself  to  his  lordship's  protection,  or  I  may  be  undone  Uie  Hooner,  bj 
how  much  the  more  faithfully  I  execute  the  commands  I  am  under.* 

It  18  not  necessary  to  quote  at  length  from  the  remaining 
four  letters ;  but  it  is  of  interest  to  see  how  the  writer  carried 
on  his  work.  A  fortnight  after  the  date  of  the  aboTe  paraffraph, 
he  writes  to  explain  the  insertion  of  a  piece  of  news  m  the 
Journal,  which,  he  says,  was  put  in  by  Mist  after  be  bad 
looked  over  the  contents.  The  next  letter  commences  by  an 
obvious  reference  to  a  half-yearly  salary  due  six  days  before, 
and  contains  an  expression  of  his  drawing  the  people  be  has  to 
do  with  into  narrower  limits  of  respect  to  the  Government.  To 
the  best  of  his  skill,  he  adds,  he  causes  all  letters  and  para- 
graphs reflecting  either  upon  the  Government  or  the  persons 
who  composed  it,  to  be  intercepted  and  stopped.  He  explains 
another  paragraph  which  had  got  inserted  in  the  Mercuriu9 
Foliticm,  and  vindicates  his  faithful  performance  of  his  dutj. 
In  the  fifth  letter  of  this  series,  he  states  that  he  bad  enter^ 
into  a  new  treaty  with  Mist ;  savs  that  he  has  convinced  that 
gentleman  of  his  errors,  and  encloses  a  letter,  which  would  bava 
been  published,  but  for  his  intercepting  it.  In  the  last  letter  he 
encloses  the  proof-sheets  of  a  work  reflecting  on  Lord  Sunder* 
land,  which  was  being  printed  by  Mist,  and  wishes  for  bis  lord* 
ship's  commands  concerning  it.  He  says,  in  this  letter,  that 
Mist  was  willing,  as  a  testimony  of  bis  sincerity,  to  consent  to  a 
method  of  getting  the  work  put  into  Sunderland's  hands ; 
and  he  adds, '  I  oelieve  the  time  is  come  when  the  Journal, 
'  instead  of  affronting  and  offending  the  Government,  may  many 

*  ways  be  made  serviceable  to  the  Government,  and  I  have  Mr. 

*  Mist  so  absolutely  resigned  to  proper  measures  for  it,  Uiat  I 

*  am  persuaded  I  can  answer  for  it.' 

Such  are  these  undoubtedly  remarkable  letters.  Are  tber 
genuine?  This,  of  course,  is  the  first  Question  which  will 
occur  to  everv  reader.  In  reply,  we  can  only  state  that  no  one 
who  is  capable  of  judging  of  such  a  matter  has  expressed  a 
doubt  upon  this  pomt.  We  have  seen  them  ourselveSt  and 
accept  them  as  De  Foe's  writing.  They  are  now  deposited  in 
the  r  ublio  Record  Office  in  Fetter-lane,  and,  we  suppose,  can  be 
examined  by  any  literary  inquirer.  Thev  belong  to  a  paroel  of 
manuscripts,  of  the  same  period,  presented  by  Lord  Lovat  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Duffus  Hardy.  They  are  m  De  Foe's  hand^that  wonder* 
fully  neat,  regular,  and  precise  hand,  which  was  excelled  by 
none  of  bis  contemporaries.  They  are  written  upon  the  ordinai^r 
small  quarto  letter-paper  of  the  period,  watered  with  the  '  O.  R. ' 
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oipber.  Mixed  with  them  are  letters  from  Secretary  Graggs 
and  other  political  notabilities  of  the  time.  Suspicion  of  their 
genuineness  cannot,  we  think,  be  entertained  by  anyone. 

The  nature  of  the  employment  in  which  De  Foe  was  thus 
engaged  is  of  too  obvious  a  character  to  admit  of  dispute.  He 
is  so  careful  in  his  description  of  it,  detailing  its  circumstances 
with  the  minuteness  which  is  so  characteristic  of  his  writing, 
that  it  cannot  be  misunderstood.  It  was  not,  however,  as  has 
been  remarked,  that  of  a  political  or  a  literary  spy.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  in  surrendering  manuscripts,  either  of  letters  or 
pamphlets,  he  does  not  mention  the  names  of  the  writers.  In 
the  days  in  which  De  Foe  wrote,  the  licence  of  the  press 
exceeded  anything  which  can  now  be  imagined.  The  cha- 
racters of  men  were  stabbed  as  with  the  stab  of  assassination. 
The  attacks  on  the  Government  were  more  virulent  than  those 
even  in  which  M.  Bochefort  is  now  indulging.  The  result  was 
either  fine,  imprisonment  and  the  pillory,  or  mght.  De  Foe  had, 
himself,  gone  through  all  these  experiences  of  an  obnoxious 
political  writer,  but  he  never  cared  to  bring  a  similar  punish- 
ment upon  his  own  enemies ;  on  the  contrary,  he  used  all  his 
influence  to  get  such  ofiences  condoned  or  pardoned.  He  did 
not  believe  in  the  efficiency  of  such  treatment.  His  eenerosity 
in  this,  as  in  all  other  respects,  was  as  remarkable  as  his 
courage.  Rather  than  take  revenge  upon  his  opponents,  he 
shielded  them  from  harm.  He  was  not  a  spy  in  any  sense  of 
the  word. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  justify  the  extra- 
ordinary position  he  had  now  consented  to  take.  He  who  had 
hitherto  oeen  so  careful  of  his  character,  although  somewhat 
recklessly  negligent  of  his  reputation,  will  be  held  by  most 
minds  to  have  sacrificed  both.  He  consented  to  appear  in  the 
guise  of  a  member  of  the  party  which  he  most  hated,  and  whose 
aims  he  considered  to  be  ruinous  to  the  public  liberty  and  welfare. 
He  was  willing  to  be  considered  a  Tory,  and  an  upholder  of 
all  the  principles  and  all  the  ultimate  purposes  of  Toryism. 
These  meant  the  Divine  right,  which,  in  former  days,  he  had 
himself  so  recklessly  attacked,  political  despotism,  ecclesiastical 
tyranny,  and  the  return  of  the  Stuarts.  He  was  willing  that  dl 
his  relations  and  friends,  including  the  Dissenters,  whose  rights 
he  had  vindicated  with  a  courage  and  a  manliness  which  had  not 
been  equalled,  should  be  of  opinion  that  he  had  turned  traitor  to 
his  cause.  For  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  his  engagements 
with  the  journals  to  which  he  refers  could  be  kept  a  secret  from 
his  contemporaries.  De  Foe  was  too  well  known,  and  his  move- 
ments too  familiar  for  that.     It  was  impossible  for  him  to  be 
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d^Toted  to  tlie  active  manageiaent  of  tliree  at  four  joomalsy  and 
for  all  London  to  be  ignorant  of  the  circamiStance.  He  wil- 
lingly, therefore,  sacrificed  reputation,  but  did  be  not  also 
sacrifice  character  P  It  is  difficult  not  to  arrive  at  the  con- 
clusion that  he  did.  He  appears  to  have  given  himself  up,  for 
the  time,  to  a  life  of  deception.  He  became  an  apparent  Tory, 
not  only  to  the  Whigs,  but  to  the  Tories  themselves.  The 
strong  expression  which  he  uses  in  regard  to  this  life  of  decep- 
tion is  almost  fatally  significant :  '  Thus,'  he  says,  '  I  bow  in  the 
house  of  Rimmon.* 

In  order  to  discharge  the  memory  of  De  Foe  from  the  blot 
which  would  undoubtedly  rest  upon  it  if  we  were  to  take  these 
words  in  their  worst  meaning,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  carefiil 
scrutiny  of  the  manner  in  which  he  describes  his  work.   It  will  be 
seen  that  he  nowhere  speaks  of  writing  against  the  Government 
or  against  his  own  principles.     His  engagement,  as  Mr.  Lee  has 
described  it,  was  that  of  a  secret  literary  censor.     In  that  capa- 
city, he  not  only  did  not  write  against  his  convictions,  but  he 
prevented  others  from  writing  against  them.     Still,  he  appeared 
to  be  what  he  was  not.     This  character,  however,  was  not  new 
to  him,  for  all  his  satires  were  written,  and  necessarily  written, 
in  the  assumed  character  of  an  opponent.    This  part  he  played  so 
perfectly,  that  enemies  and  friends  were  alike  deceived  by  them. 
We  can  quite  imagine  his  writing  similar  satires  in  'Mist,' 
relying  upon  the  blindness  of  Tory  hate  for  escaping  detection. 
But,  while  allowing  this,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  he  acted 
with  apparent  want  of  justice  to   those  with  whom  he  was 
brought  into  connection.     Every  secret  agent,  however,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  does  this.     De  Foe  himself  had  been 
engaged  by  Godolphin  in  a  secret  mission  to  Scotland,  in  Queen 
Anne's  reign.     Did  he  act  dishonourably  in  undertaking  such  a 
mission  P    None  of  his  biographers  have  thought  of  imputing 
any  dishonour  to  him  in  this  connection.     Whether  dishonour 
accrues  from  such  an  office  depends  not  upon  the  office  itself,  but 
upon  the  manner  in  which  its  duties  are  performed.     Our  own 
conviction  is,  that  De  Foe  acted  with  no  conscious  self-disgrace 
in  this  matter,  and  that,  delicate  and  doubtful  as  was  the  nature 
of  his   censorship,  he   would   rather   have   thrown   it  up  and 
incurred  fresh  odium  than  have  been  untrue  to  himself.     His 
post  could  not  have  been,  in  many  respects,  a  welcome  one,  and 
he  certainly  would  not  have  undertaken  it,  had  he  not  felt  that 
he  was  acting  in  harmony  with  the  unity  of  his  life.     That  life 
had  hitherto  been  one  of  grand  self- sacrifice  and  lofty  con- 
sistency.   It  had  been  the  life  of  one  of  the  most  courageous 
patriots  who  has  ever  adorned  the  pages  of  English  history. 
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Was  lie,  with  declining  strength,  and  in  his  old  age,  to  affi^t  an 
irreTOcable  stain  upon  itP    Sach  things  have  happened,  and 
may  have  happened  to  De  Foe ;  but,  without  further  evidence, 
we  decline  to  believe  it.     As  yet  the  evidence  is  not  conclusive. 
It  is  the  less  possible  to  believe  in  the  intrinsically  dis- 
honourable nature  of  this  employment,  when  we  turn  to  what 
has  generally  been  considered  to  be  De  Foe's  latest  political 
publication,  the  'Appeal  to  Honour  and  Justice.*     It  would 
appear  that  the  arrangement  described  in  the  second  of  these 
lately-found  letters  must  have  been  made  in  the  year  1716.   The 
'Appeal'  was  published  in  1715,  and  was  avowedly  written  to 
clear  the  author  from  charges  that  had  been  brought  against  his 
political  consistency.     It  is  one  of  the  most  pathetic,  as  well  as 
one  of  the  most  noble  productions  in  English  literature,  and 
bears,  upon  every  page,  the  stamp  of  truth  and  sincerity.     He 
had,  he  says,  been  silent  hitherto  '  under  the  infinite  clamour 
'  and  reproaches,  causeless  curses,  unusual  threatenings,  and  the 
*  most  unjust  and  injurious  treatment  in   the  world  ;*  but  he 
should  be  wanting  to  truth,  to  his  family,  and  to  himself,  if  he 
did  not  give  a  fair  and  true  state  of  his  conduct,  for  impartial 
men  to  judge  of,  when  he  was  no  more  in  being  to  answer  for 
himself.     '  By  the  hints  of  mortality,  and  by  the  infirmities  of  a 
'  life  of  sorrow  and  fatigue,  I  have  reason,'  he  says,  '  to  think  I 
'  am  not  a  great  way  off  from>  if  not  very  near  to,  the  great 
'  ocean  of  eternity,  and  the  time  may  not  be  long  ere  I  embark 
'  on  the    last  voyage.     Wherefore  I   think  I  should  renew 
'  accounts  with  this  world  before  I  go,  that  no  actions  may  lie 
'  against  my  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  to 
'  disturb  them  in  the  peaceable  possession   of  their  father's 
'  inheritance.'    He  goes  on  to  narrate  some  particulars  of  his 
earlier  public  history,  to  vindicate  the  Government  of  William, 
and  to  describe  how  he  came  to  be  employed  by  Queen  Anne's 
ministers.     That  employment  consisted  of  '  several  honourable 
though  secret  services,'  attended  '  oftentimes  with  difficulty  and 
danger,'  running,  in  one  especial  service,  as  much  risk  of  his 
life,  '  as  a  grenadier  upon  the  counterscarp.'     Harley,  when  he 
left  office,  and  De  Foe  gave  up  the  expectation  of  further 
engagements  in  the  service  of  the  Crown,  told  him  to  apply  as 
usual  to  the  Lord  Treasurer  (Godolphin),  who,  he  said,  *  will 

•  employ  you  in  nothing  but  what  is  to  the  public  service,  and 

*  agreeably  to  your  own  sentiments  of  things.'  Ho  was  accord- 
ingly sent,  apparently  upon  the  queen's  own  instructions,  to 
Scotland,  and  his  errand  '  was  such  as  was  far  from  being  unfit 
for  a  sovereign  to  direct,  or  an  honest  man  to  perform.*  Fur- 
ther, as  to  the  nature  of  his  work,  he  remarks,  '  No  obligation 
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could  escuse  me  in  calling  evil  good,  or  good  evil/  Proceeding 
to  vindicate  himself  from  specific  charges,  he  states  that  ha 
had  never  written  anything  for  the  Earl  of  Oxford  (Harlej), 
and  that  he  had  never  received  anv  payment  whatever  for  dia 
secret  services.  He  challenged  all  his  accusers  to  prove  that  he 
had  ever  written  a  word  against  the  Hanoverian  Govemraent» 
or  in  favour  of  the  Pretender.  He  recounted  the  circumstanoea 
of  his  last  trial,  and  its  ultimate  triumphant  issue,  and  of  the 
circumstances  of  his  opposition,  on  several  occasions,  to  the 
Whigs.  When  the  queen  died,  he  was  libelled,  threatened, 
and  insulted,  in  a  manner  that  he  was  not  able  to  express.  He 
closes  the  '  Appeal '  in  the  following  words : — 

'  I  am  tmconcemed  at  the  rage  and  clamour  of  party  men,  bat 
I  cannot  be  unooncemed  to  hear  men,  who  I  think  are  good  men  and 
good  Christians,  prepossessed  and  mistaken  about  me.     However,  I 
cannot  doubt  but  some  time  or  other  it  will  please  God  to  open  some 
men's  eyes.     A  constaut,  steady  adhering  to  peiBonal  virtue  and  to 
public  peace,  which,  I  thank  God,   1  can  appeal  to  him,  has  always 
been  my  practice,  will  at  last  restore  me  to  the  opinion  of  sober  and 
impartial  men,  and  that  is  all  I  desire.  What  it  will  do  with  those  who 
are  resolutely  partial  and  unjust,  I  cannot  say,  neither  ia  that  much 
my  concern.     But  I  cannot  forbear  giving  one  example  of  the  bard 
treatment  I  receive,  which  has  happened  even  while  I  am  writing  this 
tract  I  have  six  children  ;  1  have  educated  them  as  w«U  as  my  dreom- 
stances  wiU  permit,  and  so  as  I  hope  shall  recommend  them  to  belter 
usage  than  their  father  meets  with  in  this  world.     I  am  not  indebted 
to  the  world   for  any  part  of  their  education,  or  for  anything  elae 
belonging  to  their  briuging  up ;  yet  the  author  of  the  "  Fiyiog  Post," 
published  lately,  says  that  I  never  paid  for  the  education  of  any  of  mj 
children.     If  any  man  in  Britain  has  a  shilling  to  demand  of  me  for 
any  part  of  their  education,  or  anything  belonging  to  them,  let  them 
claim  it     But  these  men  care  not  what  injurious  thing  they  write, 
nor  what  they  say,  whether  truth  or  not,  if  it  may  but  rsiae  m 
reproach  on  me,  though  it  wire  to  be  my  ruin.     I  may  well  appeal  to 
the  honour  and  justice  of  my  worst  enemies  in  such  a  case  as  this  : — 

'  Conscio  mens  recti  fama  mendacia  ridet' 

Few  men  of  that  age  could  have  made  such  an  appeal  as  this 
to  the  honour  and  justice  of  his  contemporaries.  Tne  whole  of 
it  is  the  work  of  a  man,  who,  although  he  had  been  activdj 
engaged  in  all  kinds  of  political  work,  when  party  spirit  ran 
high,  and  temptations  to  swerve  were  offered  on  every  hand, 
was  conscious  of  bis  entire  integrity,  and  could  openly  challenge 
those  who  knew  most  of  bim  to  prove  anything  to  his  dishonour. 
Could  Prior  or  Swift  have  done  this  ?  In  regard,  however,  to  the 
question  raised  by  Mr.  Lee's  book,  what  is  meet  important  is  hia 
vindication  of  his  pemonal  consistency  and  truth.     No  oblige- 
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tion,  he  holds,  would  excuse  him  in  calling  evil  good,  or  good 
evil;  he  \vas  never  employed  to  do  anything  but  what  was 
agreeable  to  his  own  sentiments.  He  challenges  the  world  to 
detect  him  in  the  least  prevarication.     *  In  all  my  writing,  I 

*  ever  capitulated  for  my  fibertv  to  speak  according  to  my  own 

*  judgment  of  things  ;  I  ever  had  that  liberty  allowed  me,  nor 
'  was  I  ever  imposed  upon  to  write  this  way  or  that,  against  my 

*  judgment,  by  any  persons  whatsoever/  Is  this  the  language 
of  a  man  who  was  about  to  sell  himself  as  a  spy,  and  act  the 
very  part  which  in  his  apparent  deathbed  testimony  he  most 
solemnly  condemned  P  He  who  would  do  this,  would  at  once 
take  care  to  buy  up  and  burn  every  copy  of  the  '  Appeal  to 
Honour  and  Justice/  Whatever,  afterwards,  was  brought 
against  De  Foe,  it  is  remarkable  that  this  '  Appeal '  was  not 

De  Foe  could  occupy  the  position  which  he  filled  with  the 
greater  consistency,  in  consequence  of  his  personal  as  well  as 
political  sympathy  with  the  characters  of  the  statesmen  who 
were  his  employers.  His  new  engagement  was  with  Lord 
Townshend  and  Lord  Stanhope,  and  Sunderland  appears  to 
have  been  a  party  to  it.  All  these  were  men  who  had  rendered 
conspicuous  service  in  the  establishment  of  the  Hanoverian 
dynasty,  and  who  were  equally  conspicuous  in  their  support  of 
the  principles  of  religious  liberty.  It  was  Stanhope  who,  in  the 
very  year  in  which  these  letters  were  dated,  brought  into  the 
Lords  a  bill  for  strengthening  the  Protestant  interest,  which 
proposed  to  repeal  portions  of  the  Occasional  Conformity  Act, 
the  Schism  Act,  and  some  clauses  in  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Act.  On  that  occasion,  the  Earl  spoke  warmly  in  favour  of  the 
restoration  of  Dissenters  to  their  natural  rights.  Sunderland 
supported  him,  and  the  bill  was  carried  and  passed.  This  was 
the  first  Act  in  the  direction  of  religious  liberty  since  the 
Toleration  Act — the  precursor  of  that  long  series,  which  has  now 
ended  by  the  passing  of  the  Irish  Church  Act.  When,  three 
years  after  this.  Stanhope  died,  Calamy  wrote  : — '  Feb.  5.  Died 
'  that  bmve  Briton,  Earl  Stanhope,  who  behaved  with  so  much 

*  honour  to  his  country,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  In  him 
'  King  George  lost  one  of  his  most  able  ministers,  and  his  good 
'  subjects  one  of  their  noblest  patriots.*  Sunderland  belonged  to 
the  great  Whig  junta,  which  included,  besides  himself,  Oxford, 
Somers,  Halifax,  and  Wharton — the  pillars  of  the  Revolutionary 
settlement^ — and  Townshend,  and  conducted  the  Government  of 
George  I.  through  its  earliest  and  most  difficult  stages.  One  of 
the  difficulties  with  which  that  statesman  had  to  contend  was 
the  disaffection  which  was  excited  and  fostered  by  the  Tory 
press.  To  stop  this  source  of  public  danger,  De  Foe  had  been 
employed. 
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We  accept^  therefore,  without  reserve,  the  hxii  of  this  employ- 
ment. The  letters  disclosiDg  it  are,  as  we  have  seen,  un- 
doubtedly authentic.  Its  nature  was  akin  to  previous  political 
^gagem^nts  of  De  Foe.  By  entering  upon  it,  he  could  do  the 
State  a  service.  He  was  not  obliged  to  write,  or  if  he  did 
write,  it  was  always  in  harmony  with  his  convictions.  If,  in  our 
day,  we  should  be  of  opinion  that  he  had  better  not  have  taken. 
it,  such  an  opinion  woiild  not  have  found  support  in  the  reigns  of 
Queen  Anne  and  George  I.  The  majority  of  the  nation  were  at 
that  period  in  favour  of  the  Stuart  dynasty,  and  unscrupulous  in 
advocating  its  interests.  A  large  number  oscillated  from  day  to 
day  between  the  past  and  the  present  Government.  The  truest 
men  were  the  leaders  of  Nonconformity,  of  whom  De  Foe  was 
the  bravest,  and  those  statesmen  with  whom  De  Foe  was  now 
acting*  Upon  what  they  did,  depended  not  merely  the  perma- 
nence of  the  King's  position,  but  the  liberties  of  their  country 
for  all  tim^  to  come.  They  lived  at  a  turning-point  in  the 
nation's  history,  and  they  happily  had  the  wisdom,  the  patriot- 
ism, and  the  power  to  save  the  English  State.  Of  all  who 
assisted  in  that  work,  not  the  least  was  Daniel  De  Foe. 

But  while  we  accept  the  facts  in  this  new  and  singular 
chapter  in  De  Foe's  history,  we  are  obliged  to  say  we  cannot 
accept  the  deductions  which  Mr.  Lee  has  made  from  it,  nor  the 
remarkable  discoveries  with  which  his  book  aboimds.  Because 
it  has  been  proved  that  his  author  was  more  or  less  connected 
with  some  journals  in  the  year  1718,  holding  a  Government 
appointment  at  the  time,  he  concludes  that  he  was  also  con- 
nected, in  after  years,  with  several  other  journals ;  that  he  wrote 
for  them  continually,  and  that  he  kept  his  appointment  iov  at 
least  eight  years.  There  is  not  one  atom  of  positive  proof  of 
either  of  these  statements :  the  whole  is  conjecture,  framed  upon 
the  possibility  of  detecting  what  is  assumed  to  be  the  character- 
istic style  of  De  Foe  in  articles  upon  all  subjects,  in  paragraphs 
of  all  sizes,  from  a  column  down  to  three  or  four  lines,  spiead 
through  years  of  life,  and  written  in  journals  with  which  there 
is  no  actual  proof  that  De  Foe  ever  had  any  connection.  De 
Foe  suffered  enough  in  his  lifetime  from  a  sinular  fertility  of 
conjecture,  and  Pope  complains  of  the  same  thing : — 

*  'Tis  all  in  vain,  deny  it  as  I  will ; 
**  No,  such  a  genius  never  can  be  still  ;*' 
And  then  for  mine  obligingly  mistakes 
The  first  lampoon  Sir  Will  or  Bubo  makes. 
Poor  guiltless  1 1   and  can  I  choose  but  smile, 
When  every  coxcomb  knows  me  by  my  stjle.' 

Frologue  to  the  SetHref. 
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De  Foe  could  not  feel  amused  at  this  practice,  nor  treat  it 
with  humour,  for  it  bad  brought  upon  him  trouble,  vezatioB, 
and  suspicion.  Referring,  in  the  *  Appeal,'  to  a  charge  which 
had  been  brought  against  him  of  being  in  the  French  interest, 
and  hired  and  Dribed,  he  says : — 

'  Most  of  this  was  upon  a  supposition  of  my  writing,  or  being  the 
author  of,  al^undance  of  pamphlets,  which  came  out  every  day,  and 
which  I  had  no  hand  in.  And,  indeed,  as  I  shall  observe  again  by- 
and-by,  this  was  one  of  the  gres^est  pieces  of  icjustice  that  could  be 
done  to  me,  and  which  I  labour  still  under  without  any  redress  ;  that 
whenever  any  piece  comes  out  which  is  uot  liked,  I  am  immediately 
charged  with  being  the  author ;  and  very  often  the  first  knowledge 
I  have  had  of  a  book  being  published,  has  been  from  seeing  myself 
abused  for  being  the  author  of  it,  in  some  other  pamphlet  published 
in  answer  to  it/  '  My  name,'  he  adds,  as  though  with  a  prophetic 
protest  against  Mr.  Lee,  *  has  been  hackneyed  about  the  streets  by 
the  hawkers,  and  about  the  coffee-houses  by  the  politicians,  at  such  a 
rate  as  no  patience  could  bear.  One  man  will  swear  to  the  style, 
another  to  this  or  that  expression  ;  another  to  the  way  of  printing ; 
and  all  so  positive  that  it  is  to  no  purpose  to  op^jose  it.' 

'  One  man  will  swear  to  the  style,  and  another  to  this  or  that 
expression.'  Mr.  Lee  says  that  he  has  identified  these  writings 
from 

'  tlieir  containing  all  the  peculiar  phrases  and  words  in  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  express  his  thoughts.  These  specialities, 

therefore,  added  to  his  generally  plain,  homely,  colloquial,  matter-of- 
fact  style,  facilitates  the  task  of  discriminating,  in  the  absence  of  other 
evidence.' 

Our  author,  therefore,  has  done  the  very  thing  which  De  Foe 
most  severely  condemned. 

Prodigious  as  had  been  the  labours  of  De  Foe  up  to  the 
period  of  his  assumed  retirement  from  political  writing,  they 
were  afterwards  still  more  prodigious,  if  we  are  to  accept  all 
Mr.  Lee's  discoveries  as  genuine.  He  attributes  to  him  not 
merely  an  active  share  in  the  Mercurius  Foiiticus,  in  Dormer^s 
News  Letter,  and  Mist's  Journal,  at'  the  time  when  the  six 
letters  were  written,  but  fixes  the  period  of  De  Foe's  connection 
with  the  first  and  last  of  these  publications.  He  is  of  opinion 
that  De  Foe  wrote  for  the  former  until  probably  later  than 
September,  1720,  and  that  his  eugagement  upon  the  Letter 
continued,  in  one  way  or  another,  to  a  much  later  period.  In 
October,  1719,  his  author  started  another  journal,  tho  Daily 
Post,  and  wrote  for  it  until  April,  1725.  In  1720  he  began  to 
write  articles  for,  and  assist  in  the  management  of,  Applebee^s 
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Weekly  Journal,  and  the  engagement  continued  to  March,  1726. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  writing  for  the  Director.  In  the  same 
year,  again — 1720 — he  started  the  Whitehall  Evening  Post,  and 
wrote  for  it  for  two  years.  Taking  all  this  for  granted,  we  come 
to  the  conclasion  that  De  Foe  had,  at  one  time,  some  six  or  seTeii 
journals  upon  his  hands,  some  of  which  he  established,  edited, 
and  managed,  and  all  of  which  he  wrote  for.  Prodigiotis! 
Is  this  credible  P  Was  there  ever  such  a  prodigy  P  No  wonder 
that,  according  to  our  biographer,  De  Foe,  at  the  close  of  this 
labour,  went  almost  mad. 

But  this  is  not  everything.  In  addition  to  the  works  wliich 
nearly  all,  if  not  all,  biographers  have  assigned  to  De  Foe  at 
this  period  of  his  life,  Mr.  Lee  has  discovered,  also  from  the 
internal  evidence  of  style,  that  he  wrote  more  than  thirty  others. 
These  are  of  a  political,  biographical,  and  social  character.  He 
discussed  the  Scots  rebellion  and  Triennial  Parliaments;  he 
wrote  lives  of  Charles  XII.,  Shrewsburv,  and  Ormond,  and 
Patkul,  and  Cartouche,  and  the  Czar  Peter.  He  described 
Change  Alley  ;  he  exposed  the  French  way  of  paying  national 
debts ;  he  preceded  Scott  in  giving  a  genuine  account  of  Rob 
Roy  ;  he  anticipated  Mr.  Harrison  Ainsworth  in  writing  a  life 
of  Jack  Sheppard ;  and  he  was  before  Fielding  in  a  biography 
of  Jonathan  Wild.  This  is  not  half  that  he  did  in  addition  to 
what  he  is  known  to  have  done.  We  would  believe  it  all  if  we 
could,  or  if  there  was  sufficient  evidence  to  support  it  beyond 
Mr.  Lee's  own  judgment  or  imagination  ;  but  there  is  not. 

If  we  could  adopt  the  later  chapters  of  this  biography  as 
containing  only  authentic  matter,  we  should  undoubtedly  have 
a  very  interesting  exhibition  of  the  public  life  and  literary 
labours  of  a  man  whose  services,  as  far  as  thev  had  been 
actually  known,  had  already  entitled  him  to  one  of  the  most 
eminent  positions  in  English  politics  and  literature.     De  Foe 

fublished  the '  Appeal '  soon  after  the  death  of  Queen  Anne, 
n  that  work  he  states,  with  the  utmost  plainness,  that  he  had 

*  written  nothing'  since  that  event.     In  the  same  work  he  says, 

*  I  have  now  resolved  for  some  time  to  write  nothing  at  all.' 
The  Queen  died  on  the  Ist  of  August,  1714.  In  October  of  the 
same  year  there  appeared  a  pamphlet  entitled  ^Advice  to  the 
People  of  Great  Britain.'  Mr.  Lee  unhesitatingly  assigns  this 
pamphlet  to  De  Foe,  and  that  although  the  author  of  the 
'  Appeal '  asseverates  that  he  had  written  nothing  since  August. 
Mr.  Lee's  explanation  is,  that  the  words  we  have  quoted  were 
written  before  October,  although  they  were  not  published  until 
the  following  year.  He  does  not  appear  to  see  that,  in  this  case, 
De  Foe  must  be  held  to  be  quite  as  guilty  of  falsehood  as  he 
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would  be  if  there  was  not  an  atom  of  truth  in  what  he  said. 
For,  the  '  Appeal  *  was  pubh'shed  in  1715,  and  the  words  were 
intended — if  words  have  any  meaning — to  inform  the  people 
that,  at  the  time  when  the  work  was  published,  he  had  not 
written  anything.  To  put  any  other  construction  upon  them  is 
to  charge  the  writer  with  a  mean  and  wretched  subterfuge.  Nor 
is  it  any  reply  to  this  that  the  '  Advice '  had  been  and  has  been 
generally  attributed  to  him ;  for  this  habit  of  attributing  to  him 
all  sorts  of  works  is  the  very  habit  of  which  he  complained. 

It  is  just  the  same  with  the  *  Secret  History  of  the  White 
StajBP,'  a  work  written  ostensibly  in  vindication  of  the  Earl  of 
Oxford,  while  that  nobleman  was  lying  in  the  Tower.  Chalmers 
rejected  this  work  from  the  writings  of  De  Foe,  and  Wilson 
left  the  authorship  an  open  question.  Chalmers  was  undoubtedly 
right.  De  Foe  obviously  refers  to  it  and  denies  the  author- 
ship. 'Two  books,'  he  says,  *  lately  published  being  called 
mine,  for  no  other  reason  that  I  know  of  than  that,  at  the 
request  of  the  printer,  I  revised  two  sheets  of  them  for  the 
press,  and  that  they  seemed  to  be  written  in  favour  of  a  certain 
person,  which  person  also,  as  I  have  been  assured,  had  no  hand 
m  them,  or  any  knowledge  of  them,  till  thcj''  were  published 
in  print.  This  is  a  flail  which  I  have  no  fence  against,  but  to 
complain  of  the  injustice  of  it,  and  that  is  but  the  shortest 
way  to  be  treated  with  more  injustice.'  Mr.  Lee  quotes  some 
of  these  words,  and  his  only  reply  is,  that  the  *  Secret  History/ 
like  the  '  Advice,*  was  written  after  the  writing  of  that  portion 
of  the  'Appeal'  which  has  been  supposed  to  disavow  them. 
But  they  were  not  written  after  the  '  Appeal '  was  published, 
and  there  is  positive  proof  that  they  were  actually  written  before, 
for,  in  a  passage  which  Mr.  Lee  has  overlooked,  De  Foe  says : 
'  I  have  not  seen  or  spoken  to  my  lord  of  Oxford  but  once  since 
'  the  king's  landing,  nor  received  the  least  message,  order,  or 
'  writing  from  his  lordship,  or  any  way  corresponded  with  him, 
'  yet  he  bears  the  reproach  of  my  writing  in  his  defence, 
'  and  I  the  rage  of  men  for  doing  it.  I  cannot  say  it  is  no 
'  affliction  to  me  to  bo  thus  used,  though  my  being  entirely  clear 
*  of  the  facts  is  a  true  support  to  me.*  After  this,  we  hope  to 
hear  no  more  of  De  Foe's  being  the  author  of  the  '  Secx^et 
History.'  Mr.  Lee  treats  the  other  words  wo  have  quoted  in 
the  same  cavalier  way.  De  Foe  says  he  has  resolved  for  some 
time  to  write  nothing  at  all.  Accordingly,  wo  find  our  author 
(in  common,  however,  with  others)  putting  down  a  pamphlet 
written  against  Atterbury,  and  entitled  *  A  Reply  to  a  Traitorous 
Libel,'  and  published  at  the  end  of  January,  1715,  also  to  the 
authorship  of  De  Foe.     So  far  as  the  contents  of  all  these  works 
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are  concerned,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  public  report  concern- 
ing them  should  not  have  been  correct ;  but  the  question  is,  aro 
we  to  believe  public  report,  or  are  we  to  believe  that  De  Foe 
wrote  virtual  falsehoods — falsehoods  of  a  meaner  nature  than  open 
lies,  inasmuch  as  time  and  circumstance  were  cleverly  chosen  to 
save  their  literal  meaning,  while  the  public  would  assuredly  be 
led  astray  by  them  P  It  is  astonishing  that  Mr.  Lee,  with  his 
great  reverence  for  the  subject  of  his  biography,  does  not  see 
that,  in  endeavouring  to  extend  the  reputation  of  that  subject 
for  literary  activity,  he  is,  at  the  same  time,  and  to  the  same 
extent,  depreciating  his  moral  character. 

We  may  now  safely  conclude  that  De  Foe  did  not  write  iht* 
three  works  we  have  named  ;  and  that,  so  far,  the  '  Appeal*  still 
stands  as  the  last  of  his  political  publicatir:;^.  The  next  four  con- 
sist of  letters  assumed  to  be  written  by  a  (Quaker;  one  addressed 
to  Bradbury,  the  famous  minister  of  Fetter-lane  Chapel,  where 
the  first  proclamation  of  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover 
was  made,  one  to  Sacheverell,  one  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  and 
the  last  to  Hoadly.  Very  possibly  these  were  written  by  De 
Foe ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  a  biographer  should  accept 
them  without  question,  reservation,  or  hint  of  doubt  as  to  their 
authorship.  But,  if  the  name  of  the  writer  had  been  upon  the 
title  pages,  Mr.  Lee  could  not  have  written  in  a  more  positive 
style  concerning  them.  Wilson's  manner  of  treating  them  \s 
the  only  manner  that  is  consistent  with  the  true  spirit  of 
biographical  writing.  That  spirit  is  to  assert  nothing  concern- 
ing a  man  which  is  not  capable  of  such  a  considerable  degree  of 
proof  that  something  like  moral  certainty  may  be  said  to  be 
established.  When  there  is  less  than  this,  the  reader  should  be 
put  into  possession  of  the  nature  of  the  doubt.  Wilson's  remarks 
are  worth  quoting,  in  contrast  to  those  of  the  present  biographer. 
After  stating  that  the  authorship  of  these  pamphlets  was  at  the 
time  assigned  to  De  Foe,  he  says : — 

^  Owing  to  the  peculiar  phraseology  of  these  pieces,  it  may  be 
difficult  by  any  internal  evidence  to  identify  them  with  De  Foe ;  tliAt 
addressed  to  Sacheverell  contains  some  passages  that  are  certainly 
like  htm.  They  appear  to  have  been  written  by  a  Whig  and  a 
Dissenter,  personating  a  Quaker ;  one  who  heartily  oonoarred  in  the 
Oovemment  of  King  Qeorge,  but  had  a  friendly  feeling  for  the  late 
Queen,  and  was  averse  to  any  vindictive  proceeding  against  the  late 
ministers.  In  all  these  features  they  folfy  coDonr  with  the  other 
writings  of  our  anther.' 

Mr.  Lee,  as  he  generally  does,  takes  a  shorter  method  than  this. 
He  says  nothing;  and  an  ordinary  reader  would  tappoie  thai 
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the  authorship  of  these  works  had  been  acknowledged.  And  the 
question  occurs,  as  it  does  more  than  once,  how  is  it,  if  De  Foe 
was  known  to  haye  written  these  and  similar  publications,  the 
public  should  have  taken  him  to  be  a  Tory,  and  Mist  and  those 
surrounding  him  should  have  trusted  him  as  they  did  P  We 
make  this  suggestion  because,  after  the  discoyery  or  the  letters, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  obvious  that  can  occur. 

The  next  of  these  newly-discovered  works,  also  belonging  to 
the  year  1715,  when  De  Foe  had  declared  his  intention  of 
writing  nothing  more  for  some  time,  is,  according  to  our  author, 
a  work  of  400  pages,  containing  a  Life  of  Charles  XII.,  pur- 
porting to  be  written  by  a  ^  Scots  Gentleman  in  the  Swedish 
Service.'  It  is  a  book,  we  are  told,  ^  hitherto  unnoticed  by  any 
of  his  biographers,  and  almost  miknown  to  the  world.'  But 
why  have  none  of  the  biographers  noticed  it  P  How  is  it  that 
nobody,  excepting  Mr.  Lee,  ever  thought  of  attributing  it  to  De 
Foe  P  Whoever  may  have  been  the  author,  it  is  stated  in  the 
second  edition,  that  he  had  received  substantial  proofs  of  the 
bounty  and  goodness  of  the  King  of  Sweden ;  and,  for  ourselves, 
we  very  much  question  whether  De  Foe  ever  received  any  such 
proofs,  although  the  '  Scots  Gentleman  in  the  Swedish  service/ 
may  have  done  so.  But  is  this  kind  of  mere  speculation 
biography  P 

rursuing  the  life  from  this  point,  we  are  glad  to  get  at  last 
upon  the  firm  ground  of  fact.  In  his  indefatigable  researches 
after  all  that  De  Foe  did  and  did  not  do,  Mr.  Lee  has  dis- 
interred an  extremely  interesting  circumstance,  which  not  only 
throws  considerable  light  upon  the  new  letters,  but  which,  even 
in  the  absence  of  other  evidence,  affords  some  circumstantial 
proofs  of  their  genuineness.  In  August,  1714,  De  Foe  had 
written  a  letter  to  Hurst's  Flying  Post,  describing  the  particu- 
lars of  a  projected  mission  to  Ireland,  tmdertaken  by  the  Earl  of 
Anglesey  and  others,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  down  the  Whig 
Corporation  of  Dublin.  The  ultimate  object  of  this  mission  was 
to  strengthen  the  Jacobite  faction^  and  facilitate  the  success  of 
the  Pretender.  De  Foe,  in  this  letter,  exposed  the  whole  design. 
Lord  Anglesey,  upon  this,  lodged  a  formal  complaint  against 
the  printer  and  publisher  of  the  Flying  Post  They  were 
examined  before  the  Lords  Justices,  but  Uberated  on  bail.  De 
Foe  did  then,  what  he  had  previously  done,  when  the  '  Shortest 
Way  with  the  Dissenters'  was  published.  He  avowed  himself 
to  be  the  author  of  the  letter,  and  was  at  once  committed  for 
trial,  but  also  liberated.  It  is  due  to  Mr.  Lee  that  he  should  be 
allowed  to  tell  the  remainder  of  this  story. 
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'  It  will  be  remembered  that  De  Foe  had  been  at  large  upon  hia 
recognizances,  since  the  previous  August,  for  an  article  relating  to  tl»o 
Earl  of  Anglesey,  published  in  Hurst's  Flying  Po$L  On  the  12th  of 
July,  1715,  he  and  some  others  were  brought  to  trial  at  the  Court  of 
Elingfs  Bench  ;  and  as  he  had  acknowledged  the  authorship,  the  only 
question  for  the  Coui-t  seems  to  have  been  to  decide  whether  or  not  be 
bad  broken  the  law,  and  what  punishment  should  be  inflicted  for  tho 
offence.  The  proceedings  were  noticed  in  most  of  the  pi4>en,  bat 
I  extract  the  following  from  the  Weekly  Journal  of  Saturdayy  the 
16th:— 

*  **  On  Tuesday  last  came  on  the  triak  of  Mr.  Daniel  De  Foe,  Ute 
author  of  the  Review ;  Mr.  James  Watson,  printer ;  and  Mr.  William 
Wind,  perfumer;  the  first,  for  a  paragraph  inserted  in  a  (laper  called 
the  Flying  Fost,  printed  for  Mr.  Hart,  and  soon  after  the  death  of  the 
Queen,  which  contained  a  reflection  on  the  Earl  of  Anglesey  (one  ol 
the  Lords  of  the  Regency),  in  relation  to  a  journey  that  'tis  inferred 
therein  his  lordship  designed  to  make  to  Ireland;  the  second,  for 
dispersing  a  libel,  call'd  A  Defence  of  His  Afajesty*s  Speecli^  etc.;  and 
the  latter,  for  writing  a  book,  entitled,  Heaeone  for  abrogating  Ike 
Observation  of  the  30//t  January,  etc.  They  wei*e  all  found  guilty » 
and  their  sentences  defended  till  next  Term/' ' 

After  this,  De  Foe  published  his  'Hymn  to  the  Mob,*  in 
oommemoration  of  the  Sacheverell  riots  and  similar  proceedings 
— just  as  he  had  published  his  '  Hymn  to  the  Pillory,'  when  he 
had  been  sentenced  for  writing  the  '  Shortest  Way/  His 
undaunted  public  spirit  always  rose  with  the  occasion,  although 
it  is  painfullv  evident  how  much  he  suffered  at  heart  from  the 
perBecutions  oy  which  he  was  continually  followed.  Such  suf- 
fering, however^  never  kept  him  from  the  discharge  of  duty ;  he 
rather  seems  to  have  taken  to  more  work  as  a  relief  from  it. 
Then  came  the  '  Trumpet.'    We  now  again  follow  Mr.  Lee : — 

'  About  the  day  on  whicli  the  above  was  published,  De  Foe  should 
have  appeared  in  Court,  with  the  persons  convicted  during  the  pre- 
vious term,  but  RidpaUi  says,  in  the  Flying  Post  of  the  15th  of 
November,  "  Mr.  Daniel  De  Foe,  having  forfeited  his  recognizance, 
by  not  appearing  last  week  at  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  a  process  is 
ordered  against  hioi  and  his  bail.''  Tlie  Weekly  Packet  says,  they  were 
ordered  to  receive  sentence  on  Monday,  the  Slst;  but  adds,  Mr. 
De  Foe  is  said  to  have  withdrawn  himself  Sentence  was  duly  passed 
upon  the  other  delinquents,  but  De  Foe  was  not  present ;  his  name 
was  not  mentioned  in  Court,  nor  did  any  of  the  journals  again  allude 
to  him  in  connection  with  this  charge.  Ridpath  would  gladly  hare 
seen  De  Foe  imprisoned  for  contempt  of  Court,  and  his  bail  forfeited  ; 
but  the  statement  he  had  made  was  incorrect.  The  true  reason  of 
De  Foe^s  absence  was,  that  Lord  Chief  Justice  Pai^er  had  beoons 
convinced  that  he  had  done  him  grievous  injuxy  in  the  year  1713^  in 
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refosmg,  with  the  other  judges,  to  believe  that  the  three  tracts  for 
which  our  author  was  then  arraigned  at  the  same  bar  as  Lowe  were 
ironica],  and  against  the  Pretender.  The  Queen's  pardon  was  a  direct 
reflection  upon  such  conduct  of  the  judges.  The  Chief  Justice  had  no 
sympathy  with  the  Earl  of  Anglesey  or  the  Jacobites;  and  the 
offence  with  which  De  Foe  was  now  charged  was  indisputably  that  of 
writing  against  the  Pretender.  The  stricture  upon  Loi-d  Anglesey 
could  not  be  constnicd  into  an  offence  against  the  Lords  Regents, 
merely  because  his  lordship  was  a  member  of  that  body ;  but  even  if 
it  could,  the  Regency  was  necessarily  superseded  when  the  King 
landed  in  England,  more  than  a  year  ago.  This  was  not  the  time  to 
publish  an  able  writer,  for  having  opposed  the  first  incipient  acts  of  a 
rebellion  that  had  since  spread  over  the  face  of  the  land. 

'  Many  of  the  above  considerations  were  no  doubt  urged  by  De  Foe 
upon  Chief  Justice  Parker,  in  a  letter  to  him  by  De  Foe,  which  has 
not  come  down  to  us ;  though  all  the  circumstances  are  related  by 
himself,  in  a  work  published  five  years  afterwards.  He  says : — ''  I 
know  a  man  who  had  a  particular  case  befallen  him,  wherein  he  was 
under  the  displeasure  of  the  Government,  and  was  prosecuted  for 
a  misdemeanour,  brought  to  tryal  in  the  King's  Bench  Court,  where  a 
verdict  was  brought  against  him,  and  he  was  cast.  The  Tories 
running  very  hard  at  that  time  against  the  party  he  was  of,  he  was 
afraid  to  stand  the  hazard  of  a  sentence,  and  absconded,  taking  care  to 
make  due  provision  for  his  bail,  and  to  pay  them  whatever  they  might 
suffer.  In  this  circumstance  he  was  in  great  distress,  and  no  way 
presented  to  him  but  to  fly  oat  of  the  kingdom,  which,  being  to  leave 
his  fiimily,  children,  and  employment,  was  very  bitter  to  him,  and  he 
knew  not  what  to  do ;  all  his  friends  advising  him  not  to  put  himself 
into  the  hands  of  the  law,  which,  though  the  offence  was  not  capital, 
yet  in  his  circumstances  seemed  to  threaten  his  utter  ruin.  Li  this 
extremity  he  felt  one  morning  (just  as  he  had  awaked,  and  the 
thoughts  of  his  misfortune  began  to  return  upon  him),  I  say  he  felt 
a  strong  impulse  dashing  into  his  mind,  thus  : — Write  a  letter  to  them. 
It  spoke  so  distinctly  to  him,  and  as  it  were  forcibly,  that,  as  he  has 
often  said  since,  ho  can  scarcely  persuade  himself  not  to  believe  but 
that  he  heard  it ;  but  he  grants  that  he  did  not  hear  it,  too.  How* 
ever,  it  repeated  the  words  daily  and  hourly  to  him,  till  at  length, 
walking  about  in  his  chamber,  where  he  was  hidden,  very  pensive  and 
sad,  it  jogg'd  him  again,  and  he  answered  aloud  to  it,  as  if  it  had  been 
a  voice.  Who  alicM  I  wrUe  to?  It  returned  immediately.  Write  to  the 
judge  !  This  pursued  him  for  several  days,  till  at  lengUi  he  took  pen» 
ink,  and  paper,  and  sat  down  to  write,  but  knew  not  one  word  of  what 
he  should  say,  but,  Dahitur  in  hoc  hora,  he  wanted  not  words.  It 
was  immediately  impressed  on  his  mind,  and  the  words  flowed  from 
his  pen  in  a  manner  which  even  charmed  himself,  and  filled  him  with 
expectations  of  success.  The  letter  was  so  strenuous  in  argument^  so 
pathetic  in  its  eloquence,  and  so  moving  and  persuasive,  that  as  soon 
as  the  judge  had  lead  it,  he  sent  him  word  he  should  be  easie,  for  he 
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generally  recognised  as  the  works  of  De  Foe.  They  coiuut  of 
some  hundreds  of  selections  from  the  journals  with  which 
De  Foe  was  known  to  be  connected,  and  from  other  joamals 
with  which  Mr.  Lee  has  identified  him.  Apart  altogether  from 
their  authorship,  these  articles  are  most  carious  and  raliiable. 
They  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  journalistic  literature  of  the 
period,  such  as  has  never  before  been  given.  We  are  transported 
back  to  De  Foe's  time,  if  not  to  De  Foe's  writing.  We  see  the 
very  articles  and  scraps  of  news  which  our  great- great-grand- 
fathers used  to  read.  We  do  not  handle  the  journals  themselves, 
although  anyone  who  chooses  may  do  this ;  but,  as  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne  has  said  of  old  newspapers,  we  seem  to  find  the  life 
of  the  past  age  preserved  in  them.  Here  we  have  notices  of  the 
trials  of  the  rebels,  the  last  news  about  Rob  Roy,  an  anecdote 
about  crinoline  (yes,  in  1719),  the  bull-fights  in  Marylebose, 
the  death  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  intelligence  of  the  South 
Sea  scheme  and  Mr.  Law,  exploits  of  highwaymen,  the  trial 
and  execution  of  Jonathan  Wild,  Jack  Sheppard's  escapes,  the 
death  of  Innocent  XIII.,  with  articles  and  letters  upon  everv 
conceivable  subject — political,  literary,  commercial,  ecclesiastical 
social ;  articles  historical,  articles  biographical,  articles  anything. 
Some  of  these  are  apparently  De  Foe  s,  but  the  majority  we 
take  to  be  not  from  his  pen.     Mr.  Lee  says : — 

'  I  desire  humbly  but  confidently  to  afiirm  that  the  essays,  letters, 
foreign  and  home  news,  and  paragraphs  on  passing  events,  oomprinng 
this  and  the  following  volumes,  and  now  published  in  a  collected  fonn« 
were  all  written  by  Daniel  De  Foe,  as  well  those  to  which  Mr.  Mist, 
or  other  proper  names,  initials,  or  fanciful  signatures  are  appended,  •» 
those  anonymous ;  the  only  qualification  to  this  affirmation  bdn|c 
that  the  accounts  of  foreign  aifairs  would  necessarily  be  trsnalated 
from  letters  of  advice,  with  De  Foe*s  own  comments  added' 

Mr.  Lee  goes  on  ;to  say  that  *  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
'  these  volumes  contain  the  whole  of  Do  Foe's  hitherto  unknown 
*  writings,  discovered  during  eighteen  months'  continued  laboar. 
'  Fully  one-half  were  passed  by  without  copying,  as  having 
'  little  comparative  interest  for  the  general  reader  of  the  present 
*age.' 

Here  we  see  Mr.  Lee's  characteristic  weakness.  The  articles 
are  signed  with  all  sorts  of  signatures  and  no  signatures.  The 
utmost  that  an^  man  can  say  of  them  is  that,  according  to  the 
best  of  his  belief  and  judgment,  they  are  all  written  by  Ofoe 
person.  But  Mr.  Lee  is  not  satisfied  with  such  a  modest  or,  we 
may  say,  natural  manner  of  stating  what,  after  all^  can  be 
nothing  more  than  belief;  he  *  affirms '  that  they  are  bj  De  Foii 
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Hartley  have  each  contended  for  the  honour  of  the  composition 
of  this  work.  It  is  one  of  the  ever- famous  works  produced  of 
solitude,  confinement,  privation,  and  suffering.  Mr.  Wilson  tells 
the  Hartley  tradition  as  follows  :  — 

*  The  late  William  Titford,  Esq.,  in  a  lotter  to  the  anther,  dated 
June  31,  1832,  writes  thus:  "I  was  bom  at  Cranbrook,  in  the 
Weald  of  Kent,  1752;  my  father  at  Hawkhurst,  four  miles  from 
Cranbrook,  1717.  Hartley  is  now  a  very  small  village,  being  about 
half  way  between  Cranbrook  and  Hawkhurst.  Most  of  the  houses 
now  standing  have  been  built  in  my  remembrance.  In  this  valley  is  a 
small  public  house,  st^ding  by  itself,  the  sign  *  The  Duke  William's 
Head.*  Sixty  years  ago,  my  father,  having  occasion  to  stop  there 
with  me,  he  informed  me,  pointing  to  a  back  chamber  over  a  wash- 
house,  and  said,  *  In  that  room  Daniel  De  Foe  wrote  **  Kobinson 
Crusoe."  *  He  said  De  Foe  had  offended  Government,  and  was  con- 
cealed in  that  house  many  months.  Before  the  turnpike  was  made,  it 
was  quite  impassable  in  winter  for  any  carriages,  and  with  difficulty 
for  any  horses,  and  was  well  calculated  for  private  concealment." ' 

If  ever  work  bore  marks  of  such  an  origin,  it  is  *  Robinson 
Crusoe.'  Attention  has  lately  been  directed  in  a  marked  manner 
to  the  allegorical  character  of  this  work.  The  author  tells  us,  in 
the  preface  to  the  third  volume,  that '  the  story  is  both  allegorical 
'  and  historical,  and  that  it  is  the  beautiful  roprosentAtion  of  a  life 
'  of  unexampled  misfortunes,  and  of  a  variety  not  to  be  met  with 
'  in  the  wond,  sincerely  adapted  and  intended  for  the  common 

*  good  of  mapkind,  and  designed  at  first,  as  it  is  now  further 
'  applied,  to  the  most  serious  uses  possible.  Further,  there  is  a 
'  man  alive,  and  well  known  too,  the  actions  of  whose  life  are  the 
'  subject  of  those  volumes,  and  to  whom  all  or  most  part  of  the 
'  story  most  directly  alludes.'  He  ffoes  on  to  say,  that  the  adven- 
tures of  Robinson  Crusoe  are  one  whole  scene  of  real  life  of  oight- 
and* twenty  years,  spent  in  tho  most  wandering,  desolate,  and 
afflicting  circumstances  that  ever  a  man  went  through,  and  in 
which  '  I  have  lived  as  long  a  life  of  wonders,  in  continual  storms, 
'  fought  with  the  worst  kind  of  savages  and  man-eaters,  by  un- 
*•  accountable,  surprising  incidents ;  fed  by  miracles  greater  than 

*  that  of  ravens ;  suffered  all  manner  of  violences  and  oppres- 
'  sions,  injurious  reproaches,  contempt  by  men,  attacks  of  devils, 
'  corrections  from  heaven,  and  oppositions  on  earth ;  have  had 
'  innumerable  ups  and  downs  in  matters  of  fortune;  been  in  worse 
'  slavery  than  Turkish ;  escaped  by  an  exquisite  arrangement,  as 
'  t)mt  in  the  story  of  Xury  and  the  boat  at  Sallee ;  been  taken  up 
'  at  sea  in  distress,  raised  again  and  depressed  again,  and  that 
'  oftener  perhaps  in  one  man's  life  than  ever  was  known  before ; 
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'  shipwrecked  often,  though  more  by  land  than  by  sea ;  in  a  word, 
*  there  is  not  a  circumstance  in  the  imaginary  story  but  has  its 
'  just  allusion  to  a  real  story,  and  chimes  part  for  part  and  step 
'  for  step  with  the  inimitable  life  of  "Hobinson  Crusoe."  ' 

While  it  would  be  impossible  for  anyone  but  De  Foe  hiTniipJf 
to  identify  the  main  circumstances  of  Crusoe's  history  with  thai 
of  his  own,  one  resemblance  stands  out  in  manifest  prominence. 
Crusoe's  is  the  life  of  a  lonely  man,  and  of  one  who  lived  and 
wrought  apart  from  his  fellow-men.  Such  a  man  was  De  Foe. 
Not  that  he  was  deficient  in  human  affections.  Ilis  love  for  his 
wife  and  family  appears  to  have  been  intense ;  and  that  he  had 
strong  personal  friends  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  they  often 
came  forward,  in  times  of  need,  to  assist  him.  But  he  wrote 
and  actcd^  for  the  most  part,  if  not  altogether,  without  con* 
sultation,  without  advice,  and  without  conhding  either  his  pur* 
poses  or  his  accomplishments  to  anyone.  On  every  puUic 
question  he  took  his  own  independent  course.  He  belonged  to 
the  Dissenters,  and  served  their  cause  more  faithfully  than  any 
man,  but  his  name  never  appears  in  connection  with  any  of 
their  public  movements.  The  old  Presbyterians  did  not  like 
him,  nor  did  he  approve  their  timid  courses.  He  was  constantly 
beseeching  them  to  act  like  men,  to  depend  less  upon  statesmen 
and  governments,  and  more  upon  themselves.  A  party,  of 
which  the  sedate  and  courtly  Ualamy  was  the  leader,  waa  not 
likely  to  relish  this  style  of  address.  A  deaf  ear  was  turned  to 
his  too  faithful  and  frequent  remonstrances,  and  De  Foe  found 
himself  alone,  suspected,  and  despised.  It  was  just  the  same 
with  respect  to  the  two  great  parties  into  which  the  State  was 
divided.  All  De  Foe's  sympathies  were  with  the  Whigs,  who 
had  achieved  the  Revolution ;  but  when  they  were  going  wrong, 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  warn  them,  and  when  they  had  acted  un* 
worthilv,  he  was  quite  as  frank  in  his  criticisms  as  he  had  been  in 
his  advice.  The  result  was,  that  he  was  disliked,  and  to  a  great 
extent  mistrusted.  Refusing  to  be  a  party*man,  he  was  hated 
by  one  section  and  cast  off  by  the  other.  Those  who  could 
gauge  him  saw  both  his  patriotism  and  his  capacity,  but  it 
required  a  larger  mind  than  that  which  was  possessed  by  the 
majority  of  his  contemporaries  to  understand  and  trust  him. 
William  III.  knew  him,   and  appreciated  his  extraordinary 

golitical  sagacity.     Queen  Anne  saw  his  faithfulness  to  the 
tate  and  his  capacity  for  service ;  and  one  redeeming  feature 
in  tho  not  very  bright  character  of  that  sovereign  was  her 

¥srsonal  kindness)  to  De  Foe.     Harley,  Godolphin,  Stanhope, 
ownshend,  Marlborough,  Sunderland — all  could  see  him  as  be 
was ;  but  what  are  these  amongst  so  many  P    His  work,  there- 
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fore,  for  the  most  part,  waa  secret  and  anonymous.  None  ever 
shared  it  with  him.  He  had  a  craving  for  more  human  sympathy^ 
as  many  of  his  \mtings  show,  and  none  so  painfully  as  the 
*  Appeal '  and  '  Crusoe ;'  but  to  the  last  he  lived  the  life  of  a  man 
whose  mind  was  always  being  driven  back  upon  its  own 
integrity,  in  this,  next  to  God,  finding  its  sole  support.  This 
was  his  cave — this  his  fortified  residence,  where  no  savages, 
either  Church  or  Tory,  could  successfully  assail  him. 

There  comes  a  time  to  nearly  all  men  of  such  a  tempera- 
ment, and  such  a  history,  when  controversy  becomes  weari- 
some.    The  hand  is  tired  with  continual  fighting  ;  the  eyes  are 
strained  with  looking  for  results  that  do  not  seem  to  come ;  and 
the  heart  is  sad  with  disappointment  and  isolation.     De  Foe 
reached  this  crisis  at  the  time  the  '  Appeal '  was  published,  and, 
as  we  believe,  gave  up  from  that  period  his  political  writing. 
The  work  which  he  undertook  for  the  Government  did  not 
demand  that  his  pen  should  be  employed,  and  so  he  looked  about 
to  see  how,  in  the  remaining  years  of  his  life,  he  could  best  serve 
his  generation.    When  the  burden  of  public  controversy  was 
removed,  a  great  weight  seems  to  have  dropped  from  him.    His 
mind  had,  as  it  were,  been  harnessed  to  the  service  of  the  State ; 
his  imagination  had  been  held  in  captivity  to  his  work.    Re- 
leased from  this  thraldom,  it  sprang  forward  with  all  the  light- 
ness of  youth  and  all  the  energy  of  manhood.     With  ordinary 
men,  the  imagination  is  most  active  in  early  life,  and  often 
exhausts  itself  before  the  powers  of  the  mind  are  matured. 
While  De  Foe  cannot  be  placed  in  the  same  rank  with  Shake- 
speare or  Milton,  he  had  this  in  common  with  them,  that  he 
wrote  only  after  having  had  a  large  experience  of  mankind. 
Hence  the  fulness  and  the  variety  of  all  his  works  of  imagination, 
and  the  astonishing  amoimt  of  accurate  information  which  they 
display.     He  had  the  accumulated  resources  of  a  whole  lifetime 
upon  which  to  draw.     If  his  works  are  read  carefully,  and  from 
the  point  of  view  of  his  own  age,  the  objections  to  the  subjects 
which  he  occasionally  chose  will  utterly  disappear.    None  of 
them  are  coarse,  although  they  deal  with  coarse  persons.    There 
is  not  in  the  whole  number  any  indication  of  grossness  of  mind 
in  the  author,  such  as  we  find  in  Swift's  '  Tale  of  a  Tub,'  or  the 
'  Letters  to  Stella.'    They  are  written  with  a  consistent  unity  of 
purpose,  and  a  high  moral  intention.    While  the  adventures  of 
the  neroes  and  heroines  are  sufficiently  novel  and  exciting,  vice 
is  never  made  to  be  other  than  detestable,  or  the  end  of  a  vicious 
life  other  than  bad.    This  is  the  case,  not  merely  with  '  Colonel 
Jack'  and  *  Captain  Singleton,'  but  with  '  Roxana  '  and  'Moll 
Flanders.'     What  the  author  says  in  the  preface  to  the  first  of 
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these  works,  holds  good  of  all,  and  it  shows  with  what  practical 
purpose  he  invariably  wrote.  '  Here/  he  remarks^  *  is  room  for 
'  just  and  copious  observations  on  the  blessings  and  advantages 

*  of  a  sober  and  well-governed  education,  and  the  ruin  of  so 
'  many  thousands  of  all  ranks  for  the  want  of  it ;  here,  also,  we 

*  may  see  how  much  public  schools  and  charities  might  be  im- 
'  proved,  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  so  many  unhappy  chil- 
'  dren,  as  in  this  town  are  every  year  bred  up  for  the  execu- 

*  tioner.  Every  vicious  reader  will  here  be  encouraged  to 
'  change,  and  it  will  appear  that  the  best  and  only  good  end  of 

*  an  impious,  mis-spent  life,  is  repentance.'  These  works  were 
written  within  four  years,  between  1719  and  1722.     The  world 

fave  its  verdict  as  to  their  merits,  long  before  the  critics  spoke, 
'ar  greater  works  have  since  been  written,  but  none  of  the  same 
character.  In  that  minute  detail  of  narrative  which  cheats  the 
dullest  imagination,  De  Foe  had  only  one  predecessor.  This  was 
Chaucer.  There,  however,  the  resemblance  stops,  for  De  Foe, 
although  he  wrote  much  verse,  was  no  poet.  But,  as  Chaucer 
was  the  father  of  English  poetry,  so  De  Foe  was  tiie  father  of 
English  novel- writing.  With  what  surprise  and  avidity  his 
works  of  fiction  were  received  may  be  judged  from  the  fact,  that 
'Robinson  Crusoe'  went  through  four  editions  in  as  many 
months,  'HoU  Flanders'  was  printed  three  times  within  a 
year,  and  *  Colonel  Jack '  twice  within  four  weeks.  How  the 
rich  vein  which  the  author  of  these  works  opened  was  soon 
afterwards  worked  by  Richardson,  Fielding,  and  Smollett,  need 
not  be  told. 

The  biographical  and  semi-biographical  works  of  De  Foe  are 
written  with  the  same  art,  and  the  latter  with  such  ingenuity  that 
it  is  impossible  to  separate  fact  from  fiction  in  them.  Mr.  Lee, 
as  we  have  intimated,  has  added  considerably  to  the  supposed 
number  of  these  works;  but  we  have  already  given  reasons 
why  we  cannot  accept  his  judgment  concerning  them  to  be  con- 
clusive. Where  there  is  no  hint  in  contemporary  literature, 
where  no  tradition  has  come  down,  and  where  no  handwriting 
exists  to  identify  an  author  with  certain  books  that  happen  to 
have  been  published  in  his  life-time,  a  sound  critical  judgment 
will  decline  to  place  them  amongst  those  of  whose  authorship 
we  are  more  or  less  certain.  We  accept  the  Quaker  letters  as 
from  the  pen  of  De  Foe,  although  they  have  not  one  mark  of  hi« 
style,  because  both  contemporary  statement  and  subsequent  tra- 
dition havp  assigned  them  to  him ;  wo  reject  Mr.  Lee's  disco- 
verie§  in  the  absence  of  these  proofs,  although  the  style  of  the 
books  which  he  has  attributed  to  his  author  may  bear,  here  and 
there,  some  resemblance  to  that  of  De  Foe.     Amongst  those 
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which  are  certainly  by  De  Foe,  is  '  The  History  of  Duncan 
Campbell/  in  which,  as  in  '  Robinson  Crusoe/  he  gives  indication 
of  the  somewhat  superstitious  tendency  of  his  imagination — a 
tendency  which  he  subsequently  vindicated  in  the  '  Supernatural 
Philosopher.'  We  wonder  that  this  book  is  not  more  popular 
amount  modem  Spiritualists.  It  is  a  marvellous  collection 
of  tales  of  witches  and  spectres,  and  of  what  used  to  be 
called  the  '  unholy '  arts.  It  is  singular  that  we  find  nothing 
of  this  tendency  in  the  earlier  works  of  De  Foe.  It  came,  we 
imagine,  with  his  sense  of  loneliness,  when,  comparatively  shut 
out  from  sympathy  with  the  visible,  his  mind  projected  itself  into 
the  invisible  world,  held  intercourse  with  the  imaginary  unseen, 
and  drew  that  strength — if  strength  it  can  be — from  the  unreal 
which  the  real  had  failed  to  give.  Given,  a  sensitive  mind,  an 
active  imagination,  a  desolate  spirit,  and  we  have  a  mental  con- 
dition in  which  ghosts  of  all  kinds  will  make  their  appearance, 
from  Luther's  devil  down  to  the  apparition  of  Mrs.  Veal.  But 
that  his  was  no  vulgar  credulity,  is  shown  by  his  *  Political 
History  of  the  Devil '  and  the  *  System  of  Magic' 

'Duncan  Campbell'  appeared  in  April,  1720,  and  in  May 
of  the  same  year  the  same  active  brain  produced  the  '  Memoirs 
of  a  Cavalier.'  The  knowledge,  not  merely  of  history,  but  of 
military  art,  which  is  exhibited  in  this  work,  has  made  many 

Eersons  hesitate  in  accepting  it.  The  supposition  is  that  it  may 
ave  been  written  by  an  officer,  and  that  De  Foe  edited,  and 
possibly  re-wrote  it.  It  is  so  like  truth,  if  it  be  not  truth,  that 
it  seems  impossible  to  put  it  down  to  invention ;  but  is  not  that 
the  very  characteristic  of  all  De  Foe's  writings  P  Should  not 
that  very  consideration,  joined  to  sufficient  testimony,  incline  us 
to  say  that  it  must  certainly  be  his,  and  his  alone  ?  If  style  and 
characteristic  expressions  prove  anything,  they  certainly  prove 
the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  this  remarkable  book  to  be 
De  Foe's.  With  regard  to  the  knowledge  of  military  art,  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  De  Foe  was  a  vast  reader,  and,  as  his  other 
works  prove,  could  make  himself  master  of  any  subject,  and 
write  about  it,  better  than  persons  who  were  more  intimately 
acquainted  with  it.  Mr.  Lee  notwithstanding,  we  also  take 
our  old  friend  the  '  Memoirs  of  Captain  Carleton '  to  be 
chiefly,  if  not  altogether,  the  production  of  De  Foe.  Positive  as 
Mr.  Lee  is  upon  this,  he  is  equally  positive  concerning  another, 
but  a  different  kind  of  work — *  The  j\Iemoirs  of  Dr.  Daniel 
Williams,'  in  writing  concerning  which  he  might  again,  and  to 
advantage,  have  imitated  the  diffidence  of  Mr.  Wilson.  If 
De  Foe  wrote  all  the  other  books,  from  *  Charles  XIL'  down  to 
'  Jack  Sheppard ' — books  which  no  one  until  now  has  dreamed 
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of  attributing  to  him — ^it  is  a  pity  that  his  perfonnances  shoold 
have  been  so  unworthy  of  his  Uterary  fame.  Even  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  author  of  such  works  as  we  have  mentioned,  and  of  the 
'  History  of  the  Plague/  could  hardly  have  dispensed  with  the 
further  reputation  to  be  derived  from  the  authorship  of  a  dosen 
substantial  books  in  political  and  social  biography. 

Scarcely  less  popular  than  these  were  the  various  works  of 
political  and  social  economy  produced  at  the  same  period  of  life. 
Upon  such  subjects,  De  Foe  brought  to  bear  that  smgular  pene- 
trative sagacity  of  intellect  which  distinguished  him,  as  a 
writer,  from  all  his  contemporaries.  The  most  useful  and  most 
widely  circulated  of  these  works  is  the  'Family  Instructor/ 
which  is  still  being  reprinted  and  may  be  met  with  in  manv 
families,  but  more  often  in  the  United  States  than  in  Englana 
As  a  popular  exposition  and  enforcement  of  religious  duW,  it  is 
of  high  practical  value;  as  regards  De  Foe  himself,  it  is  pleasant 
to  know  that  it  was  one  of  the  first  which  he  published  after  the 
cessation  of  his  more  public  political  life.  Hard,  constant,  and 
bitter  as  that  life  had  been,  it  had  neither  crushed  nor  weakened 
his  religious  sensibilities.  The  influence  of  his  early  education, 
the  memory  of  his  pious  home,  the  force  of  religious  conviction, 
all  were  as  fresh  as  ever.  Added  to  these  wore  now  the  expe- 
rience and  judgment  of  manhood,  and  the  literary  art  which 
enabled  him  to  put  truth  and  duty  in  attractive  form.  Of  the 
same  class  is  '  Keligious  Cburtship,'  where  the  obligations  of 
religious  marriages  are  enforced  with  grave  and  serious  earnest* 
ness.  Having  said  what  he  had  to  say  for  childhood  and  youth, 
De  Foe  next  addressed  himself  to  the  heads  of  families  in 
respect  to  the  employment  and  government  of  servants,  where, 
in  addition  to  amusing  anecdote,  there  is,  as  there  is  in  all 
De  Foe's  works^  a  fund  of  practical  suggestion.  This  subject 
was  pursued  in  'Everybody's  Business  is  Nobody's  Business,' 
into  which  Punehj  when  his  humour  refuses  to  flow  with  its  old 
and  ordinary  ease,  might  dip  for  many  an  instance  of  Jeames's 
aristocratic  pride  and  Sarah's  '  servantgalism.'  For  practioal 
wisdom,  however,  no  work  of  this  class  equals  the  'Ucnnpleat 
English  Tradesman/  There  is  scarcely  a  page  of  this  work  which 
may  not  now  be  read  with  as  much  advantage  by  all  persons 
connected  with  business  as  when  it  was  first  written.  De  Foe 
had  been  a  tradesman  himself,  and  could  look  back,  in  most 
respects,  upon  an  unfortunate  experience.  Sound  common 
sense  and  shrewd  observation,  dressed  in  a  lively  and  fasoinatiiig 
style,  are  the  characteristics  of  this  work.  Human  nature 
always  repeats  itself,  but  seldom  with  more  exactness  than  in 
the  experiences  of  trade.    We  may  go  for  an  instant  out  of 
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our  way  to  find  an  instance  of  another  kind  of  repetition.  De 
Foe  is  condemning  the  increasing  use  of  goods  of  foreign  manu- 
facture.   He  says: — 

'  Oar  manatactui*e9  decline,  whicli  is  to  our  trades  as  bread  is  to  our 
bodies,  the  staff  of  their  life.  The  nations  round  us  begin  to  taste  the 
sweetness  of  it,  to  see  how  we  are  enriched  by  it ;  and  they  not  only 
envy  us,  but  imitate  us,  and  set  their  inventions  upon  the  rack  to 
supply  their  demands  by  their  own  labour,  and  so  keep  their  money 
at  home,  which  otherwise  must  come  to  England  to  purchase  our 
manufactures.  The  consequence  is  that  the  English  woollen  manu- 
factures are  prohibited  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  those  prohibi- 
tions increase  every  day.  France,  Holland,  Russia,  Prussia,  Branden- 
burgh,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Saxony,  Switzerland,  Austria,  Bohemia, 
Piedmont — all  have  set  up  manufactures  of  their  own ;  and  France 
and  Switzerland  not  only  supply  their  own  people,  but  are  able  to 
export  large  quantities  for  the  use  of  other  nations,  and  already  boldly 
supplant  us  in  the  best  markets  abroad.  * 

This  was  written  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  but 
De  Foe  was  even  then  wiser  than  some  of  our  own  time.  His 
remedy,  as  shown  in  tho  *  Mercator,'  in  the  '  Considerations 
on  the  French  Treaty,'  and  similar  works,  was  not  a  stupid 
system  of  protection,  but  a  free  interchange  of  goods — in  other 
words,  practical  Free  Trade.  He  followed  up  this  subject  in  all 
its  ramifications  in  two  elaborate  works;  one,  'A  Plan  of 
English  Commerce,'  and  another,  *  An  Humble  Proposal,'  pub- 
lished respectively  in  1728  and  1729 — works  which  show 
a  reach  of  mind  which  any  subsequent  statesman  or  political 
economist  might  envy.  Intersecting  and  following  these,  De 
Foe  wrote  a  *  Tour  through  the  whole  Island  of  Great  Britain,* 
in  three  volumes,  containing  nearly  all  that  was  then  known  of 
the  manners,  customs,  and  amusements,  trade,  commerce,  and 
topography  of  the  kingdom;  'A  New  Voyage  round  the 
World ;'  a  *  History  of  Discoveries ; '  and  an  *  Essay  on  Litera- 
ture,' containing  curious  speculations  in  philology.  Next  he 
attacked  parochial  tyranny,  following  that  work  of  parochial 
politics  by  a  plan — '  Augusta  Triumphans ' — for  the  social  im- 
provement of  the  metropolis,  which  includes  the  famous  designs 
of  a  London  University,  a  Foundling  Hospital,  and  an  Academy 
of  Sciences,  besides  hints  for  clearing  the  streets  from  immoral 
characters,  and  for  the  suppression  of  gambling  houses.  Street 
robberies  next  occupied  his  attention,  and  a  work  upon  that 
subject  was  probably  the  last  work  of  his  life. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  two  volumes  of  miscellaneous 
writings  which  Mr.  Lee  has  added  to  those  which  have  been 
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generally  recognised  as  the  works  of  De  Foe.  They  conBist  of 
some  hundreds  of  selections  from  the  journals  with  which 
De  Foe  was  known  to  be  connected,  and  from  other  joumals 
with  which  Mr.  Lee  has  identified  him.  Apart  altogether  from 
their  authorship,  these  articles  are  most  curious  and  valuable. 
They  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  journalistic  literature  of  the 
period,  such  as  has  never  before  been  given.  We  are  transported 
back  to  De  Foe's  time,  if  not  to  De  Foe's  writing.  We  see  the 
very  articles  and  scraps  of  news  which  our  great-great-grand- 
fathers used  to  read.  We  do  not  handle  the  journals  themselves, 
although  anyone  who  chooses  may  do  this ;  but,  as  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne  has  said  of  old  newspapers,  we  seem  to  find  the  life 
of  the  past  age  preserved  in  them.  Here  we  have  notices  of  tho 
trials  of  the  rebels,  the  last  news  about  Rob  Roy,  an  anecdote 
about  crinoline  (yes,  in  1719),  the  bull-fights  in  Marylebone, 
the  death  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  intelligence  of  the  South 
Sea  scheme  and  Mr.  Law,  exploits  of  highwaymen,  the  trial 
and  execution  of  Jonathan  Wild,  Jack  Sheppard's  escapes,  the 
death  of  Innocent  XIIL,  with  articles  and  letters  upon  every 
conceivable  subject — political,  literary,  commercial,  ecclesiastical, 
social ;  articles  historical,  articles  biographical,  articles  anything. 
Some  of  these  are  apparently  De  r  oe  s,  but  the  majority  we 
take  to  be  not  from  his  pen.    Mr.  Lee  says : — 

'  I  desire  humbly  but  confidently  to  ofiirm  that  the  essays,  letten, 
foreign  and  home  news,  and  paragraphs  on  passing  events,  oomprinng 
this  and  the  following  volumes,  and  now  published  in  a  collected  form, 
were  all  written  by  Daniel  Dc  Foe,  as  well  those  to  which  Mr  Mist^ 
or  other  proper  names,  initials,  or  fanciful  signatures  are  appended,  aa 
those  anonymous ;  the  only  qualification  to  this  affirmation  being 
that  the  accounts  of  foreign  aJfairs  would  necessarily  be  translated 
from  letters  of  advice,  with  De  Foe*s  own  comments  added.' 

Mr.  Lee  goes  on  ;to  say  that  *  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
'  these  volumes  contain  the  whole  of  De  Foe's  hitherto  unknown 
'  writings,  discovered  during  eighteen  months'  continued  labour. 
'  Fully  one-half  were  passed  by  without  copying,  as  having 
'  little  comparative  interest  for  the  general  reader  of  the  present 
'age.' 

Here  we  see  Mr,  Lee's  characteristic  weakness.  The  articles 
are  signed  with  all  sorts  of  signatures  and  no  signatures.  The 
utmost  that  any  man  can  say  of  them  is  that,  according  to  the 
best  of  his  belief  and  judgment,  they  are  all  written  i>y  one 
person.  But  Mr.  Lee  is  not  satisfied  with  such  a  modest  or,  we 
may  say,  natural  manner  of  stating  what,  after  all,  can  be 
nothing  more  than  belief;  he  *  affirms '  that  they  are  bj  De  Foe. 
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There  is  no  possibility  of  his  judgment  being  in  error ;  his  judg- 
ment amounts  to  knowledge ;  and  yet^  if  we  know  anything  of 
De  Foe,  or  of  the  history  of  his  times,  we  could  affirm  that 
Mr.  Lee  must  sometimes  err.  Takc^  for  instance,  two  of  these 
articles^  with  their  historical  connection.  In  his  *  Life/  Mr.  Lee 
makes  the  following  astoimding  statement : — 

*  lu  the  early  part  of  the  year  1719,  the  Nouconformists  throughout 
England,  but  especially  in  the  South-Western  counties,  were  mtich 
agitated  by  the  spread  of  Unitarian  doctrines  among  both  ministers 
and  members.  MUVs  Journal  of  the  4th  April  contained  a  list  of 
the  names  of  no  less  than  fifly-three  ministers  who  had,  acting  in 
concert,  formally  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  The  infection 
had  also  reached  the  city  of  London,  and  in  this  jom'nal  of  the  follow- 
ing week  De  Foe  notices  it  iq  the  following  terms  : — ''  We  have  a  war, 
begun  and  carried  on,  as  religious  controversies  always  are,  with  itige, 
fuiy,  wrath  and  strife,  and  uncharitableness.  The  parties  have  had 
one  pitched  battle  in  a  place  very  proper  for  such  an  engagement, 
called  Salters'  Hall,  where  the  majority  made  no  conscience  of  dethron- 
ing our  Saviour,  and  turned  the  conquered  party  out  of  doors.  We 
hear  the  next  battle  will  beat  the  bear  garden."  On  the  30th  May,  he 
also  published  on  this  subject,  in  Misi^a  Journal^  one  of  the  finest  of 
his  shoiH;  essays.' 

In  the  preface  to  the  second  Tolume  of  the  collected  writings, 
Mr.  Lee  adds :  '  The  fine  essay  of  the  30th  May,  1719,  on  the 
'  Divinity  of  Christ,  and  the  conduct  of  Bishop  Amphilochius, 
'  was  wi'itten  on  the  occasion  of  the  great  lapse,  chiefly  among 
'  Congregational  Dissenters,  from  the  Trinitarian  doctrine.' 
Now,  we  say  that  De  Foe  could  have  written  neither  tho 
paragraph  nor  the  article.  Both  are  evidently  the  composition 
of  a  rabid  and  imscrupulous  Churchman,  such  as  would  ordi- 
narily be  employed  on  MUfn  Journal*  For,  in  the  first  place,  the 
statements  are  not  facts,  nor  anything  like  facts.  No  fifW-three 
ministers,  as  Mr.  Lee  says,  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
or,  as  the  paragraph  writer  expresses  it, '  dethroned  our  Saviour.' 
What  actually  occurred  was  this.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
Exeter  disputes  relating  to  the  orthodoxy  of  Peirce  and  Hallett, 
reference  was  made  to  the  London  ministers  for  advice  as  to 
what  should  be  done.  The  London  ministers  met  at  Salters' 
Hall.  Bradbury  proposed  that  every  minister  should,  as  a 
witness  to  his  own  faith,  subscribe  to  the  first  article  of  the 
Established  Church  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  the 
answers  to  the  fifth  and  sixth  questions  in  the  *  Westminster 
Catechism.'  This  was  opposed ;  not  because  any  one  present 
disbelieved  in  the  Trinity,  but  because  there  was  a  stronff 
objection  to  the  imposition  of  any  human  creeds.    It  was  carried 
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by  seventy-three  to  sixty-nine.  That  is  all.  Bat  it  was  a  good 
enough  peg  for  one  of  Mist's  writers  to  hanff  a  libel  upon.  Nor 
is  it  more  correct  for  Mr.  Lee  to  say  that  the  lapse  of  doctrine 
took  place  '  chiefly  among  Congregational  Dissenters.'  The 
lapse  which  really  took  place  was,  as  everybody  knows,  amongst 
the  Presbyterians.  The  very  test  which  was  intended  to  prov^ 
against  it  was  proposed  and  carried  by  Bradbury,  at  the  nnani- 
mous  direction  of  the  Gongregationalists.  Is  it  likely  that  De 
Foe,  himself  a  Presbyterian,  and  possessed  of  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  all  that  was  going  on,  would  write  such  stuff 
as  Mist  inserted  P  The  article  also  of  May  30th  is  as  little  like 
De  Foe's  as  any  writing  can  be.  It  is  a  weak  imitation  of  the 
more  fanciful  style  of  Addison.  It  ends  with  an  implied 
suggestion  that  Arians  should  be  forbidden '  any  more  to  poblisk 

*  their  blasphemies^  or  to  dispute  in  public  against  the  (Godhead 
'  of  Christ.  This  from  the  pen  of  the  man  who  pleaded  for 
unlimited  religious  equality,  and  who  once  wrote,  *  Oh,  the 

*  advantage  the  devil  has  done  by  that  glorious  thing  oUIed 

*  persecution  1 ' 

This  is  one  sample  of  the  worth  of  Mr.  Lee*s  confident 
aflSrmations.  Take  another.  One  of  these  selected  writings  is 
a  letter  to  Appkbees  Journal^  containing  a  defence  of  Charles  I. 
against  the  character  which  Bishop  Burnet  gave  of  that 
monarch.  We  quote  the  following,  which  Mr.  Lee  affirms 
to  have  been  written  by  De  Foe : — 

*  That  extraordinary  author  (Burnet)  having  thought  fit  not  only 
to  rake  in  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  but  in  the  sacred  ashes  of  the  best  of 
kings,  and  in  particular  those  of  the  best  king  of  that  age,  has  given 
me  such  a  taste  of  his  sincerity  as  a  historian,  and  especially  of  his 
honesty  as  a  Christian  bishop,  that,  as  well  as  I  love  episcopacy,  and 
as  much  veneration  as  I  have  for  an  English  Christian  bishop,  I  think 
I  would  heartily  give  my  vote  for  a  law  that  no  more  binhops  shonld 
write  any  more  histories,  or,  at  least,  that  if  they  did,  they  sfaoold 
publish  while  they  were  alive ;  that  if  they  made  any  false  things, 
or  scandalous  things,  or  things  unworthy  of  the  Christian  name,  thcj 
might  be  punished  as  they  deserved. 

'  Whereas  here  is  an  author  who,  having  complimented  the  infamous 
usurper,  tyrant,  and  murtherer,  fklls  upon  the  injured  a^Jies  of  llie 
Boyal  martyr  with  such  fury,  such  acrimony,  and  withal  snch 
notorious  falsehood,  tliat  it  ought  to  move  the  detestation  of  all  who 
read  it.' 

Burnet,  it  is  added,  had '  incurred  the  curses  of  a  just  nation,' 
by  this  history ;  and  De  Foe,  who  wrote 

*  That  kings,  when  they  descend  to  tyranny, 
Dissolve  the  bond,  and  leave  the  subject  free,' 
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thonght  Charles  was  the  best  of  kings,  a  royal  martyr,  and  Crom- 
well only  a  usurper,  tyrant,  and  murderer.  Mr.  Lee  not  only 
requires  us  to  belieye  this,  but  also  to  believe  that  De  Foe  would 
abuse  in  this  way  the  memory  of  the  bishop  who  was  King 
William's  most  intimate  friend,  one  of  the  most  active  promoters 
of  the  revolution,  and  the  leader  of  that  party  in  the  Church 
which  favoured  the  rights  of  Dissenters. 

The  papers  selected  by  Mr.  Lee  contain  many  strong  passages 
in  favour  of  the  Established  Church ;  and  the  author  charges 
Mr.  Wilson  with  a  systematic  suppression  of  De  Foe's  real 
opinion  on  such  topics.  He  says  that  De  Foe  was  a  sincere, 
consistent  upholder  of  the  Church,  though  a  Dissenter  from  its 
form  of  worship.  Now,  Mr.  Wilson  has  quoted  from  works 
which  are  known  to  be  De  Foe's ;  whereas  Mr.  Lee  adduces,  in 
support  of  his  position,  passages  mainly  from  articles  and  letters 
which  only  he  himself  has  ever  suspected  to  be  De  Foe's.  This 
is  a  novel  mode  of  Teasoning.  De  Foe's  sentiments  regarding 
the  Church  are  to  be  found  most  boldly  expressed  in  the  '  True 
Born   Englishman,'    the  *  Shortest  Way,'   the   *  Inquiry  into 

*  Occasional  Conformity,'  and  one  or  two  minor  pamphlets.  It 
is  of  no  avail  to  quote  against  these  the  fictitious  narrative  of 
'  Dickery  Donke,'  and  passages  from  writings  which,  in  all 
probability,  are  not  De  Foe's. 

After  a  careful  reading,  therefore,  of  all  that  Mr.  Lee  has 
written  and  found,  we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  he  is 
mistaken  in  the  value  that  he  has  set  upon  the  whole  of  his  work. 
He  has  not  shaken  the  previous,  and,  in  our  judgment,  well- 
grounded  conclusion,  that  De  Foe's  later  years  were  confined, 
for  the  most  part,  to  the  composition  of  the  works  which  have 
always  been  attributed  to  him.  But,  by  his  great  industry,  and 
from  his  desire  to  find  anything  that  could  possibly  be  found 
about  the  subject  of  his  memoir,  he  has  added  some  valuable 
facts  and  suggestions  respecting  the  close  of  De  Foe's  long  and 
laborious  life.  We  are  happy  to  believe,  from  the  evidence  he 
has  collected,  that  De  Foe  did  not  die  in  the  distressed  condition 
which  has  hitherto  been  supposed.  He  is  found,  in  1722,  to  be 
possessed  of  considerable  property.  In  1724  he  had  a  residence 
at  Stoke  Newington,  with  coach-house  and  stables,  standing  in 
four  acres  of  ground.  His  son-in-law,  Mr.  Baker,  speaks  of  him, 
at  this  period,  as  '  occupying  himself  in  the  cultivation  of  a  large 

*  and  pleasant  garden,  or  in  the  pursuit  of  his  studies,  which  he 

*  found  means  of  making  very  profitable.'  In  1727  he  paid  off 
a  mortgage  of  £220  on  a  property  with  which  he  had  endowed 
one  of  his  unmarried  daughters.  What,  then,  is  the  meaning 
of  the  distressing  letter  which  he  wrote  in  1730  to  Mr.  Baker  r 

KO.  a  I*  L 
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Mr.  Lee,  from  a  comparison  of  circumstanoeSi  arrires  at  tlie  fol* 
lowing,  as  we  think,  correct  conclusion: — 

'  In  order  to  bring  the  whole  subject  of  pecuniarj  circnmstancf 
together,  I  must  anticipate  what  belongs  thereto  during  the  short 
remainder  of  his  life  and  immediately  subsequent  to  his  deaClL  It 
appears  that,  being  under  some  real  or  supposed  necessity  of  penoiuJ 
concealment,  De  Foe  made  a  temporary  transfer  of  ail  his  property  to 
his  SOD,  and  he  complains,  in  a  letter  which  we  shall  have  more  folly 
to  consider  preseutly,  that  while  that  son  is  thus  "  liviDg  in  a  pro* 
fusion  of  plenty,"  he  has  been  so  inhuman  as  to  refuse  to  provide  Cor 
his  brother  and  two  sisters,  though  "  bound  under  hand  and  obkI, 
besides  the  most  sacred  promise/'  to  do  so.  It  is  sufficient  for  our 
present  purpose  to  say  that  this  is  a  proof  of  affluence  miHapplied,  not 
in  any  sense  of  poverty.  To  the  same  effect,  in  such  letter,  is  hi» 
injunction  to  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Baker  :  *'  Stand  by  them  when  I  am 
gone,  and  let  them  not  be  wronged,  while  he  is  able  to  do  them  ri|(hc 
I  hope  they  will  want  no  help  but  that  of  comfort  and  counsel."  This 
can  only  mean  that  he  had  made  ample  provision  for  his  wife  and 
daughters  after  his  death  ;  and  that,  whatever  cruelty  this  uo natural 
son  might  now  be  able  to  inflict  on  them,  yet  that,  after  his  own 
decease,  it  was  possible  they  might  want  nothing  but  **  comfort  and 
counsel "  in  the  recovery  of  the  estates.  The  sequel  proved  that  hia 
anticipation  was  correct  His  widow,  Susannah,  continued  to  reside 
at  Stoke  Newington,  and  both  hia  still  unmarried  daughters  were 
afterwards  in  independent  circumstances.  Whether  Mr.  Baker*s 
assistance  was  required  or  not  in  the  recovery  of  the  property,  is  im- 
material to  our  present  consideration  ;  it  is  enough  that  the  property 
existed  at  the  time  of  De  Foe's  death,  that  his  family  inherited  ii. 
and  that  it  was  a  competency  for  all  who  had  any  natural  claima 
upon  him/ 

With  regard  to  De  Foe's  concealment  when  the  Cbeenwich 
letter  was  written,  Mr.  Lee  has  a  theory  which  is  in  harmony 
with  probabilities,  although  it  may  not  be  absolutely  correct. 
He  considers  that  the  '  enemy '  referred  to  was  Mist,  and  that 
De  Foe  was  again  hiding,  not  from  debt,  but  from  the  (Govern- 
ment, Mist  having  supplied  those  then  in  office  with  particolara 
of  De  Foe's  engagements.  On  the  whole,  however,  ingeniona 
as  this  suggestion  undoubtedly  is,  we  do  not  think  that  it  will 
hold  good.  De  Foe's  connection  with  Misfs  Journal,  in  1719 
at  least,  was  sufficiently  notorious.  Mr.  De  la  Faye  was  atiU 
living  in  1730,  in  the  royal  household,  and  C(   ~ 


could  easily  have 
procured  protection,  if  such  protection  had  been  nrrrnsiiy 
Perhaps  this  actually  occurred,  and  gave  that  liberty  to  De  Foe 
which  he  eqjoyed  for  his  few  remaining  days.  And,  after  nUl,  the 
tone  of  the  letter  may  be  exaggerated.  The  writer  was  'weak, 
having  had  some  fits  of  a  fever  that  have  left  me  low/  and 
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things  may  not  have  been  quite  so  unfavoorable  as  he  supposed.' 
We  do  not,  however,  see  '  marks  of  decay '  in  this  letter.  We 
see  only  great  and  painful  depression  of  spirits,  arising  partly 
from  physical  weakness  and  partly  from  unexpectedly  d^cult 
circumstances.  His  old  feeling  of  loneliness  came  oyer  him,  and 
he  spoke  his  grief  from  the  fulness  of  his  heart. 

We  know  probably  as  much  as  we  ever  shall  know  of  the 
death  of  this  great  Englishman.  Mr.  Lee,  with  reason,  makes  it 
pleasanter  than  previous  writers  have  made  it : — 

*It  is  certain  that  between  August,  1730,  and  the  following  spring 
lie  returned  to  London,  and  to  the  parLsb  of  St.  Giles's,  Cripplegate, 
wherein  he  was  born.  There,  at  a  lodging  in  Ropemaker's-aJley, 
Moorfieldd,  he  peacefully  died  of  a  lethargy,  on  the  evening  of  Mon- 
day, the  26th  of  April,  in  the  year  1731,  and  the  seventy-first  year  of 
his  age.  He  was  buried  from  thence  in  TindaFs  Burying  Ground, 
now  better  known  as  Bunhill  Fields. 

'  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  retreat  in  which  De  Foe  breathed 
his  last  was  some  mean,  obscure  comer,  the  abode  only  of  poverty. 
Moorfields  was  then  an  open  country,  as  its  name  im  ports  ^^^  Hope- 
maker  *s-alley  perhaps  the  most  agreeable  place  of  residence  within  the 
limits  of  the  city.  The  following  advertisement,  from  the  Daily 
Courant,  of  May  16,  1710,  is  sufficient  proof: — "In  Ropemaker's- 
alley,  in  Little  Moorfields,  is  a  very  sweet  and  large  house  to  be  let. 
The  drawing-room  and  parlour  well  wainscotted  to  the  top ;  a  good 
wash-house  and  chamber  over  it,  in  case  of  sickness,  or  other  occasions ; 
with  a  very  large  garden,  walled  in,  and  well  planted ;  the  walks  well 
gravelled.  The  house  stands  alone  by  itself,  in  the  midst  of  pleasant 
gardens.  'Tis  fit  for  a  gentleman  of  considerable  family,  or  any  other 
that  wants  a  large  house  for  a  boarding  school,  or  such  occasion. 
Inquire  of  Mr.  Hudson,  in  the  said  alley."  ' 

Let  us  hope  that  in  some  such  house  as  this  De  Foe  spent  his 
last  days  on  earth;  but  it  will,  we  suppose,  ever  remain  a 
mystery  why  he  did  not  go  home  to  die.  Our  own  opinion  is 
that  his  feeling  of  loneliness  had  become  morbid,  and  that,  as 
men  do  in  such  a  state,  he  shrank  from  intercourse  eyen  with 
his  wife  and  children.  He  preferred  to  die  alone ;  and  so, 
apparently,  breathed  his  last  breath  amongst  strangers. 

We  are  glad  to  find,  from  Mr.  Lee's  researches,  that  the 
death  of  so  eminent  a  man  did  not  pass  unnoticed.  Mr.  Lee 
has  searched  (how  is  it  that  no  one  has  thought  of  doing  this 
before  P)  the  little  newspapers  of  the  day,  and  has  found  a  notice 
of  the  eyent  in  no  fewer  than  nineteen  of  them.  We  transcribe 
the  curious  and  interesting  testimony  which  he  has  exhumed : — 

'  Nearly  all  the  newspapers  and  magazines  noticed  his  eminence  as 
an  author,  and  the  fame  of  his  numerous  and  varied  writings.     The 
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Grub-street  Journal,  then  newly  established,  and  one  of  the  ablest 
weekly  papei'S,   called  him,  in  its  issue  for  April  29th,  the  '  Great 
Author  deceased  ;'  and  the  editor  says,  feelingly,  "  It  is  no  small  com- 
fort to  me  that  my  brother  died  in  a  good  old  age,  in  a  place  made 
famous  by  the  decease  of  several  of  our  members,  having  kept  hioi- 
self  out  of  the  dangerous  alleys  of  those  high-flying  ropemakers,  who 
would  fain  have  sent  him  long  ago  to  his  long  home,  by  the  shortest 
way  with  the  Dissenters.     The  members  were  so  much  affected  at 
the  news  of  the  death  of  that  ancient  ornament  to  our  society,  Mr. 
Daniel  De  Foe,  that  they  were  incapable  of  attending  to  the  papers 
which  were  to  be  read  to  them.     Upon  which  our  president  adjourned 
the  ccmsideration  of  them  to  the  next  meeting."     The  Daily  Journal 
of    April    29th    says :    **  A    few  days    ago    died    Mr.  Daniel    De 
Foe,  senior,    a    person  well    known  for  his  numerous  and   varied 
writings.      He  had    a  great   natural   genius,    and    understood   well 
the  trade  and  interest  of  this  kingdom.      His  knowledge  of  men, 
especially  those  in  high  life  (with  whom  he  was  formerly  very  con- 
versant), had  weakened  his  attachment  to  any  political  party ;  but.  in 
the  main,  he  was  in  the  interest  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  in 
behalf  of  which  he  appeared  on  several  remarkable  occasions."  Perhaps 
it  was  from  a  high  sense  of  propriety  that  Mr.  Baker's  journal,  the 
Universal  Spectator y  is  the  only  paper  I  have  found,  out  of  all  shades 
of  political  opinions,  that  contains  no  word  in  praise  of  his  deceased 
father-in-law.    I  searched  for  this  pa})er,  in  the  hope  that  its  authority 
would  place  the  day  of  De  Foe's  death  beyond  dispute,  but  found  only 
the  simple  announcement,  on  May  1st :  '*  A  few  days  ago,  died  Daniel 
De  Foe,  sen.,  a  person  well  known  for  his  numerous  writings."    Thus 
had  our  author  been  spared  to  live  down,  by  his  integrity,  consistency, 
and  purity  of  life,  not  only  the  animosities  engendered  during  a  i^arty 
warfare  of  four  yeai-s,  but  also  all   the   effects  of  Mr.  Mist's  first 
wicked  success,   when,  four  years  previously,  every    avenue  of  the 
periodical  press  had  been  suddenly  closed  against  De  Foe's  name  and 
writings.* 

De  Foe  left  no  will ;  his  library  was  sold  six  months  after  his 
death ;  and  on  December  19th,  1732,  his  wife  was  laid  beside 
him  in  the  grave  at  Bunhill  Fields. 

Thus  died,  apparently  in  external  comfort,  but,  after  all,  with 
little  notice,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  whom  England 
has  ever  produced.  It  is  singular,  considering  the  nature  of  his 
fame  in  his  own  times,  that  there  should  now  exist  a  greater 
interest  concerning  the  smallest  details  of  his  life  than  has  ever 
existed  concerning  his  contemporaries.  Who  thinks,  notwith- 
standing his  pre-eminent  merits,  of  devoting  volume  after 
volume  to  the  life  of  William  III.  P  How  long  is  it  since 
a  life  of  Queen  Anne  was  written  P  Even  Somers  has  almost 
dropped  out  of  the  national  biography,  although  no  man,  for 
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his  public  achievements,  is  worthier  of  a  literary  memorial. 
The  '  great  men '  of  De  Foe's  time,  who  then  stood  liigh  on 
the  ladder  of  fame  and  power,  while  he  stood  many  steps 
below — what  care  we  about  them  ?  Who  was  Townshend, 
or  Stanhope,  or  Sunderland  ?  Compared  with  the  man  whom 
they  were  emplojdng,  they  were  mere  dwarfs.  *  The  dead,'  says 
Uhland,  '  soon  rise ;  *  but  the  great  dead  do  not  soon  rise.  De 
Foe  has  risen  with  Cromwell ;  how  long  will  some  of  our  own 
contemporaries,  belonging  to  the  publicly  obscure,  sleep  the 
sleep  of  merely  half- fame  ? 

.  The  service  rendered  by  De  Foe  to  his  generation  can 
never  be  correctly  estimated.  We  should  require  to  live  in  his 
own  time  to  know  the  extent  of  his  influence.  As  we  judge 
him,  with  all  his  life  before  us,  he  seems  to  us  to  have  been, 
next  to  Milton,  the  first  Englishman  who  had  an  adequate  sense 
of  the  power  of  public  opinion,  and  of  the  use  to  which  that 
opinion  might  be  put.  Milton  saw  the  necessity  of  making  as 
well  as  of  guiding  it,  and  of  fortifying  the  strength  of  even 
Cromwell's  Government,  by  a  *  Defence  of  the  People  of  Eng- 
land,' before  the  opinion  of  civilized  Europe.  De  Foe  arose  at 
a  different  crisis  of  the  nation's  history,  when  all  was  confusion 
and  turmoil,  but  when,  as  he  saw,  the  safety  of  the  State 
rested  as  much  upon  the  power  of  the  pen  as  upon  the  power  of 
the  sword.  The  weapon  that  he  could  use,  with  more  per- 
manent effect  than  kings  and  parliaments  could  bring  to  bear, 
he  used  with  unequalled  persistency  and  success.  It  was  in 
1687,  when  the  liberties  of  England  hung  by  little  more  than  a 
spider's  thread,  that  he  first  took  up  his  pen  to  protest  against 
the  acceptance  of  James  II. 's  'Declaration  of  Liberty  of  Con- 
science.' He  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  defenders  of 
William's  policy  of  a  standing  army.  By  his  *  True  Bom 
Englishman '  he  effectually  turned  the  tide  of  public  opinion 
against  the  Tories  and  Jacobites.  When  boroughs  were  bought 
and  sold  in  a  manner  that  might  bring  a  blush  of  shame  even 
into  a  Bridgewater  elector's  cheek,  he  exposed  the  iniquity  of 
elections,  and  advocated  an  uninfluenced  expression  of  the 
eople's  convictions.  In  his  *  Shortest  Way  with  the  Dissenters,* 
e  made  ecclesiastical  tyranny  appear  as  ridiculous  as  it  was 
odious,  and  made  even  the  High  Church  party  of  Queen  Anne's 
time,  with  its  Souths  and  Sacheverells,  abjure  their  principles 
and  recall  their  purposes.  His  *  Hymn  to  the  Pillory '  stopped 
for  ever  the  most  disgraceful  mode  of  punishing  the  exercise  of 
liberty  of  thought  that  was  known  to  his  generation.  If  his 
exhortations  to  Dissenters,  to  be  more  qonsistent  and  courageous, 
even,  as  he  suggested,  to  the  forming  of  a  Liberation  League  in 
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defence  of  their  liberties,  and  for  the  achievement  of  aU  their 
rights,  fell,  or  appear  to  have  fallen,  to  the  ground,  they  took 
seed,  and  in  their  proper  time  brought  forth  fruit,  as  aU  true 
work  will  do.  What  he  did  when  the  House  of  Hanover  was  in 
its  greatest  jeopardy,  we  have  already  seen :  he  took  effectual 
measures  to  prevent  any  danger  arising  from  the  excitement  of 
public  opinion.  The  Constitution  being  secured,  he  next 
addressed  himself  to  the  education  of  the  people  in  affairs  of 
commercial  interest,  social  morality,  and  domestic  piety.  He 
was  the  first  to  discover  the  necessity  of  a  system  of  national 
instruction;  the  first  to  advocate  the  superior  education  of 
women  ;  the  first  to  see  the  advantages  of  the  systematic  teach- 
ing of  the  arts  and  sciences;  the  first  to  advocate  an  open 
university,  and  the  first  to  proclaim  and  defend  the  principles  of 
free  trade.  He  was  the  first  who  thought  of  commenting  upon 
current  news  in  the  manner  of  a  *  leading  article,'  and  the  nrst 
English  writer  of  prose  fiction.  We  might  almost  add,  that  he 
was  the  first  *  Political  Dissenter ;'  but  the  shades  of  Hooper, 
Latimer,  Robinson,  Roger  Williams,  Bunyan,  and  Milton,  rise 
before  us,  and  we  can  only  say  that,  in  this  respect,  he  ranks 
with  his  predecessors.  He  was  the  most  conspicuous  political 
Dissenter  of  his  time. 

Such  a  man  as  De  Foe  was,  must  necessarily  have  led  the 
solitary  inner  life  that  we  know  he  lived.     His  deepest  thoughts 
were  not  of  his  own  age.     He  threw  himself  into  the  arena  of 
contemporary  politics,  because  he  saw  the  necessity  of  informing 
an  ignorant  and  guiding  a  purposeless  people,  as  well  as  of 
removing  prejudices  and  cooling  passions.     But  the  principles 
that   laid  beneath  his   opinions  were   shared  in  by  very  few, 
certainly  not  by  the   statesmen  with  whom  he  was  brought 
into  most  intimate  contact,  excepting,  perhaps,  such  statesmen 
as  William  III.  and  Somers.     They  lived  for  their  day,  as  such 
men  do,  and  have  earned,  in  consequence,  the  comparative  in- 
difference of  posterity.     De  Foe  must  have   known  that  his 
various  suggestions  would  never  be  adopted  by  the  people  or 
the  Parliament  that  was  contemporary  with  himself,  and  that 
they  would  turn,  as  they  did  turn,  a  deaf  ear  to  his  lofty  appeals 
to  their  patriotic  feeling.     What  he  had  to  say,  however,  he 
said,  and  left  the  result.     It  is  the  doom  of  nearly  all  such  men 
to  live  within  themselves.     Nor  often  is  it  that  such  a  doom  is 
an  unhappy  one.     Allied  to  it  there  is,  nearly  always,  a  strong 
and  sure  confidence  in  the  future,  and  always  tlie  rest   that 
comes,  some  time  or  other,  to  the  man  who  knows  his  own 
integrity,  and  knows  that  he  has  found  the  truth.     Yet,  even 
De  Foe,  sagacious,  far-sighted,  and  imaginative  as  he   was. 
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could  not  have  dreamed  of  the  extent  of  his  future  influence 
and  fame.  Better,  perhaps,  that  he  did  not  dream  of  it ;  for 
nothing,  we  may  be  sure,  would  so  soon  demoralise  a  man — 
acting  as  paW  upon  his  mind — as  the  certainty  that  what 
he  had  already  done  would  give  him  at  least  an  earthly 
immortality. 

When  De  Foe's  writings  were  first  collected,  their  variety 
and  versatility,  the  moral  courage  and  personal  sufferings  of 
their  author,  attracted  the  deepest  attention.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
was  the  first  critic  who  attempted  an  analysis  of  his  style; 
paying  to  it  that  generous  tribute  which  one  man  of  genius 
and  simplicity  of  mind  will  always  be  glad  to  pay  to  another, 
in  whom  he  recognises  the  quauties  which  he  most  admires. 
Sir  Walter  enlarged  upon  its  inimitable  naturalness.  This  is 
its  principal  characteristic.  De  Foe  was  destitute  of  the  art  of 
polish ;  and,  indeed,  he  often  wrote — as  a  man  who  wrote  so 
much  must  do — with  at  least  occasional  looseness  and  sloven- 
liness. But  he  was  a  master  of  words;  and  when  he  was 
moved  by  deep  feeling,  as  at  the  time  that  he  wrote  the 
*  Appeal,'  he  wrote  with  great  emphasis  and  conciseness,  with 
not  a  word  too  much  or  too  little.  The  most  conspicuous 
characteristic  of  his  intellect  was  inventiveness;  but  ne  had 
allied  to  it  two  other  qualities  which  are  seldom  found  in 
its  connection,  namely,  breadth  and  persistency  of  purpose. 
Satire  and  pathos  are  often  found  combined,  as  in  Ilood  and 
Thackeray ;  but  in  De  Foe  they  were  combined  in  very  unequal 
proportions,  the  power  of  satire  considerably  predominating 
over  the  softer  quality.  He  often  moves  to  smiles,  but  seldom 
or  never  to  tears.  He  thought  more  than  ho  felt,  and  imagined 
more  than  he  had  experienced,  although  his  experience  had 
been  bitter  and  sharp,  beyond  that  of  any  of  his  contemporaries. 
It  may  be  supposed  that  the  people  of  his  own  time,  seeing 
how  generally  impopular  he  was,  and  how  frequently  punish- 
ment visited  him,  had  a  sort  of  contempt  for  him ;  and  this  is 
his  own  testimony.  But  the  contempt  was  not  as  for  a  small 
man,  for  it  was  always  mixed  with  hatred  and  malice.  His 
enemies  knew  his  power,  and  feared  it. 

The  story  of  De  Foe's  life  is  now  again  told,  in  some  respects, 
we  think,  inaccurately,  but  with  no  intention  to  deface  his 
image,  or  to  injure  his  Inemory.  What  is  new  is  in  substantial 
harmony  with  what,  for  a  long  time,  has  been  old.  But,  living 
in  our  own  days,  we  are  able  to  recognise,  with  clearer  vision 
than  those  that  have  gone  before,  all  the  higher  endowments 
of  the  man.  What  lessons  does  he,  as  we  now  know  him, 
teach  to  usP 
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THE  HUNDREDTH  NUMBER  OF  THE  •  BRITISH 

QUARTERLY  REVIEW/ 

A    RETROSPECT    AND    A    FROSPECT. 

Our  present  issue  completes  the  hundredth  number  of  the 
'  British  Quarterly  Review/  and  affords,  therefore,  an  oppor* 
tunity  for  a  few  remarks  upon  the  relative  position  of  the 
principles  of  political,  social,  and  ecclesiastical  liberty,  which  it 
was  established  to  promote.  A  modest  pro8))ectu8  of  twenty* 
five  lines  sufficed  for  the  intimation  of  its  character  and  purpose. 
For  nearly  three  centuries  the  Nonconformists  of  England  had 
borne  testimony  to  certain  principles  of  religious  life,  which, 
although  the  root  and  strength  of  ecclesiastical  organization  in 
the  Church  of  the  first  three  centuries,  had  from  the  time  of 
Constantino  been  overborne  by  Imperial  and  National  Esta- 
blishments, and  disallowed  as  illicit  and  noxious.  Among 
the  National  Establishments  of  ChristendoiQ,  none  had  been 
more  imperious  and  arbitrary  than  the  Protestant  Church 
of  England,  established  by  Henry  YIII.,  perfected  in  its  regal 
prerogatives  bv  his  proud  and  imperious  daughter,  and  con- 
summated, in  its  exclusiveness  and  intolerance,  by  the  Act  of 
Uniformity  of  16G2.  Religious  conviction  is  the  most  apon* 
taneous  and  stubborn  of  all  things.  Disability  and  persecution 
have  uniformlv  quickened  its  sensibilities,  and  given  nerve  to 
its  purpose,  ilence  the  very  imperiousness  of  the  Church  of  the 
Tudors  and  the  Stuarts  stimulated  the  Nonconformity  thejr  were 
intended  to  deter,  and  which  various  causes  since  have  nurtured 
into  its  present  strength  and  predominance.  The  fundamental 
principle  of  the  Reformation  naturally  and  necessarily  generated 
other  offspring  than  the  Episcopal  Establishment.  If  it  justified 
dissent  from  the  Romish  Church  in  episcopal  forms,  did  it  not 
also  justify  dissent  from  it,  or  from  the  Episcopal  Church  itaelf* 
in  Presbvterian  or  Congregational  forms  ?  At  first  thia  was 
tacitly  a<fmitted,  and  until  the  fatal  Act  of  lCti2  the  Episcopal 
Church  was,  to  a  certain  degree,  tolerant  of  other  Protestant 
Churches,  and  even  recognised  their  orders.  The  Act  of  Uni* 
formity  put  an  end  to  this.  It  bound  rigid  fetters  upon  thoee 
within  the  Establishment,  and  imposed  the  severest  aisabilitiei 
upon  those  without.  Augmented  by  the  2,000  seceding  clergy- 
men, which  that  Act  drove  from  the  bosom  of  the  Estabmbmeiity 
Nonconformity  thenceforth  rapidly  grew  into  vigorous  and  ex- 
panding life.     The  immunities  and  endowments  of  the  Establish* 
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rnent  produced  their  natural  results  in  a  worldly  and  dormant 
Church ;  its  monstrous  system  of  patronage  interposing  an  insu- 
perable obstacle  to  every  remedy  which  the  more  spiritual  might 
deyise.  Hence  the  forced  secession  of  Whitefield,  Lady  Hun- 
tingdon,  and  the  Wesleys,  with  their  associates  and  followers. 
For  a  quickened  religious  life  such  as  theirs  the  Establishment 
had  no  place.  Hence,  too,  the  continual  defection  of  good  and 
earnest  men,  who  have  never  ceased  to  augment  the  piety  and 
strength  of  nonconforming  Churches.  Great  as  has  been  the 
loss  sustained  by  the  Establishment  through  open  and  forced 
secessions  like  those  of  1662  and  of  the  Early  Methodists,  it  is 
as  nothing  compared  with  this  continuous  individual  secession 
— just  as  the  depletion  of  Ireland  has  been  caused,  not  by 
wars  or  famines,  but  by  its  perpetual  stream  of  emigration. 
Scarely  can  a  man  of  mark  be  found  among  English  rfoncon- 
formists  whose  father  or  near  ancestor — ^if  not  himself — was  not 
a  seceder.  Doctrine  which  they  disapproved,  the  lack  of  dis- 
cipline which  seemed  to  them  destructive  of  pure  Church  life, 
spiritual  bondage,  and  lifeless  forms,  have  been,  and  still  are,  the 
chief  causes  of  this.  On  the  other  hand,  Nonconformists  have 
been  strengthened  bv  the  persecution  which  they  have  had  to 
endure,  and  especially  by  the  struggles  for  liberty  which  they 
have  successfully  maintained.  When  the  Act  of  1662  was  passea, 
it  seemed  as  if  tyranny  were  triumphant.  Every  disability  and 
insult  that  power  could  inflict  or  ingenuity  devise  was  put  upon 
Nonconformists.  Their  religious  rights  were  absolutely  pro- 
hibited ;  their  privileges,  as  citizens,  were  in  a  hundred  things 
denied.  Schism  Acts,  Occasional  Conformity  Acts,  Test  Acts, 
Conventicle  Acts,  Tithe  Acts,  Church-rate  Acts,  and  Acts  of 
Uniformity,  in  manifold  forms,  were  employed  against  them. 
Everything  that  could  be  dared  was  done  to  repress  and  extirpate 
them.  Only  power  was  wanting  to  put  them  in  the  position  of 
Protestants  in  Italy  or  Spain.  Trap-doors  for  the  escape  of  sur- 
prised worshippers  are  still  to  be  seen  in  their  older  meeting 
houses.  Availing  themselves  of  the  instincts  of  righteousness  and 
liberty,  which  are  congenital  in  Englishmen,  the  early  Noncon- 
formists began  to  struggle  against  these  iniquitous  laws,  and  to 
contend  for  religious  equality.  At  first  their  efforts  were  directed 
against  practical  wrongs ;  soon  they  formulated  their  experiences 
and  convictions  into  principles  ;  and  for  many  generations  they 
have  set  clearly  before  them,  as  their  goal,  the  attainment  of 
perfect  equality  of  citizenship  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  to  be  secured 
by  the  abolition  of  all  established  churches,  and  the  removal  of 
all  ecclesiastical  prerogatives.  This  is  the  object  at  which  they 
steadily  aim  ;  and  now,  with  an  intelligence,  conscientiousness, 
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and  streneth  far  in  advance  of  any  previoiiB  attainment.  Won* 
derful,  au  thin^  consideredi  has  been  llie  lustory  of  tlirir 
aduevements,  brilliant  their  tucceasiye  triomphfl— doing  battle 
against  the  greatest  odds,  and  under  almost  every  conoeiTmble 
social    disadyantage.     Whatever    the    usurpation 


Test  Act,  or  Church-rate  Law,  religious  equality^  conscaooaly 
or  unconsciously,  has  always  been  the  inspiration  of  their 
courage,  self-sacrifice,  and  persistency;  and,  whatever  the 
fluctuations  of  conflict,  whatever  the  expediencies  or  the  tactica 
of  statesmen,  the  instinct  thereof  has  invariably  guided  them  to 
the  rejection  of  every  compromise,  however  pUusible,  to  the 
adoption  of  any  proposal,  however  daring.  In  the  highest 
degree  they  have  been  Conservative — ^not  of  existing  abases^ — 
but  of  great  principles,  which  existing  abuses  violated.  Hcnoe 
their  spontaneous,  unanimous,  and  uncompromising  support  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Irish  Church  Bill; — a  measure  more  revo* 
lutionary  of  existing  things,  more  problematical  in  its  immediate 
bearings  upon  great  interests,  and  more  daring  in  its  broad 
principles  of  statesmanship,  than  any  measure  smoe  the  Con* 
monwealth.  Only  the  conviction  of  true  and  noble  principles^ 
and  confidence  in  their  right  working,  could  have  justified  suck 
a  measure.  Concerning  it,  however,  Nonconfonnists  have  never 
hesitated ;  to  them  it  is  the  solemn  reversal  by  the  British  Ptir* 
liament  of  the  principle  of  disability  and  persecution,  against 
which  their  whole  history  has  been  a  protest.  Calmly  and  con- 
fidently they  now  wait  its  speedy  application  to  the  Establish"* 
ments  of  England  and  Scotland.  In  this  last  great  struggle  they 
have  not,  as  heretofore,  been  leaders,  but  only  coadjutors.  Joy- 
fullv  and  gratefully  they  acknowledge  an  mvaluable  triumph 
of  their  principles  in  the  noble  advocacy  of  the  Liberal  press*  of 
the  Liberal  party,  and,  above  all,  of  the  distinguished  statesman 
whose  keen  perceptions  and  generous  susceptibilities  to  ooa* 
viction  are  equalled  only  by  his  religious  fidelity  in  acting  upon 
them.  One  of  the  efiects  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  was  to  cLa&m 
the  national  universities  and  the  public  schools  of  the  oountrj 
against  Nonconformists.  Other  enactments  prohibited  their 
having  academical  institutions  of  their  own.  The  effect  upoo 
them,  especially  upon  their  ministry,  was  disastrous.  To  the 
scholarship  of  England,  Nonconformity  has  contributed  soom 
of  its  most  illustrious  names.  If  ever  the  history  of  Nouoon- 
formist  contributions  to  theological  lit^^rature— especially  to 
Biblical  science  —  comes  to  be  written,  it  will,  in  leamiDff^ 
strength,  and  philosophical  result,  be  found  to  be  fully  oqoiu^ 
if  not  superior,  to  that  of  the  Established  Church.  But  then  its 
early  sons  were  many  of  themi  although  not  all,  educated  at 
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the  national  nniversities.  Since  these  were  closed  against  Non- 
conformists, though  the  latter  have  never  lacked  great  Biblical 
scholarsi  yet  the  effect  upon  Nonconformity  as  a  whole  has 
necessarily  been  injurious.  Excluded  from  the  uniyersities, 
laymen,  as  well  as  young  men  intended  for  the  ministry, 
have  been  doomed  to  an  education  far  inferior  to  that  which 
they  would  otherwise  haye  receiyed.  This  is  not  our 
reproach  —  rather  is  it  our  triumph  — that  with  disabilities 
so  great  we  haye  achieyed  so  much.  Those  who  yaimt 
their  uniyersity  learning  against  Nonconformist  ignorance,  not 
only  glory  in  their  own  shame,  but  giye  emphasis  to  the  added 
disgrace  of  defeat  under  such  unequal  conditions.  They  haye 
tied  our  hands  in  the  conflict,  and  yet  haye  not  conquered.  This 
state  of  things,  happily,  has  nearly  passed  away.  Noncon- 
formists, as  they  haye  grown  in  numbers  and  strength,  haye 
provided  colleges  for  the  education  of  their  ministers,  and 
schools  for  the  education  of  their  laity ;  and  the  London 
University  has  given  encouragement  to  emulous  scholarship, 
and  by  the  severe  conditions  of  its  degrees  has  tested  it  to 
the  utmost,  so  that  the  Nonconformist  graduate  at  the  London 
Uniyersity  has  no  cause  to  look  with  envy  upon  the  degree  of 
his  Oxford  or  Cambridge  contemporary.  Around  the  national 
universities,  to  which,  as  simple  citizens,  Nonconformists  claim 
full  and  free  admission,  the  forces  have  now  gathered  for  a  final 
conflict ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  to  neither  side  is 
the  issue  doubtful.  Whatever  may  be  thought  desirable,  in 
relation  to  the  maintenance  of  the  religious  character  of  the 
national  universities,  the  days  of  ecclesiastical  prerogative  are 
numbered.  Nonconformists  will  be  contented  with  nothing  less 
than  perfect  ecclesiastical  equality. 

Twenty-five  years  since,  Dr.  Vuughan  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Nonconformists  of  England  had  grown  to  a 
numerical  stren^h,  and  were  possessed  of  literary  resources 
that  would  justify  the  establishment  of  a  first-class  quarterly 
review. 

*  No  man,'  he  says,  'can  need  to  be  reminded  of  the  potent 
influence  which  attaches  to  the  periodical  literature  of  our  age.  Our 
civilization  and  our  religion  are  everywhere  moulded  by  its  constant 
action.  By  this  means  every  section  of  politicians  and  every  class  of 
religionists  hold  ceaseless  communication  among  themselves,  and  with 
society.  The  feeble  are  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  publica- 
tions which  appear  weekly  or  monthly ;  but  parties  more  distinguished 
by  numbers  and  education  aim  to  give  fuller  expression  and  more 
peimanent  effect  to  their  opinions  by  means  of  journals  which  appear 
only  quarterly.     In  this  respect^  English  Nonconformity  has  hitherto 
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borne  the  mark  of  the  feeble.  Its  higher  literatore  is  now,  at  best, 
only  what  it  was  some  thirty  years  since.  But  the  time  has  ooine, 
we  think,  in  which  there  should  be  some  sign  of  advancement.' 

Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the  fears  and  discouragements  of 
many  timid  friends,  and  the  opposition  of  some  antagonist 
interests,  he   resolved  upon  the  enterprise,  and  in   February, 
1845,  published  the  first  number  of  tno  '  British  Quarterly.' 
Only  those  practically  acquainted  with  the  difficulties  of  calling 
into  permanent  existence  any  periodical  of  high  price,  and  which 
appeals  only  to  the  intelligence  of  educated  men,  which,  more- 
over, as  the  avowed  advocate  of  distinctive  principles,  necessarily 
arrays  against  itself  those  who  hold  principles  of  an  opposite 
character,  can  appreciate  the  energy  which  Dr.  Yaughan  brought 
to  bear  upon  his  enterprise,  or  the  latent  resources  upon  which 
he  so  successfully  relied.     During  the  period  of  the  existence  of 
this  journal,  several  quarterly  reviews,  inaugurated  under  most 
favourable  auspices,  and  sustained  by  the  highest  talent,  have 
begun  and  ended  a  brief  existence.    Almost  simultaneously  with 
the  *  British  Quarterly,'  one  review,  inaugurated  by  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland  almost  in  the  hour  of  its  birth,  and  wisely 
calculated  to  sustain  in  the  noblest  way  its  young  giant  strength, 
has  passed  through  various  phases  of  existence,  and  now  main- 
tains with  great  ability  an  honourable  character  as  the  advocate 
of  principles  hitherto  very  similar  to  our  own.  This  journal  has, 
however,  for  several  years,  since  its  original  connection  with  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland  ceased,  devoted  itself  chiefly  to  pure 
literature.   The  '  British  Quarterly  '  has  known  no  change.    For 
twenty-one  years  it  was  ably  conducted  by  its  founder.     Its 
principles  have  known  no  variation ;  and  their  adyocacy,  only 
that  change  which  accumulating  experience,  advancing  scholar- 
ship,  and  the  growth  of  social  and  national  life  ever  bring.     It 
is  still  issued  Dy  the  representatives  of  its  original  publisben. 
It  still  addresses  the  same  constituency ;  and  it  commands,  we 
believe,  a  higher  degree  of  general  confidence,  and  a   wider 
circulation  than  at  any  previous  period  of  its  career. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  the  principles  which  this  journal  was 
established  to  support  were  not  only  restricted  to  Evangelical 
Nonconformists,  but  were  not  fully  recognised  even  by  all  such. 
The  Wesleyans  of  England,  and  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland 
were  practical  rather  than  theoretic  voluntaries,  separated  from 
their  respective  establishments  by  practical  necessities  rather 
than  by  theoretic  principles.  It  was  their  emphatic  boast  that 
they  were  not  *  Dissenters,*  but  only  seceders  on  account  of  evil 
administration*    This,  however,  is  the  uniform  genesis  of  volun- 
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taryism.  It  was  the  original  position  of  John  Owen  and 
the  early  Independents — of  Whitefield,  Lady  Huntingdon,  and 
the  Wesleys.  They  clungto  a  Utopian  ideal  of  establishments 
as  long  as  they  could ;  most  of  them  died  in  this  faith,  not 
having  received  the  promises,  but  having  seen  them  afar  off,  and 
were  persuaded  of  them.  But  experience  has  brought  its  lessons. 
Principles  have  been  practically  taught ;  and  with  slight  qualifi- 
cations in  the  older  men,  who  hold  to  the  traditions  of  their  birth, 
we  may  now  confidently  calculate  on  the  support  of  both  these 
great  sections  of  the  Church  in  future  battles  for  freedom  and 
equality.  In  the  course  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  also, 
through  various  and  complex  causes  operating  both  within  and 
without  the  two  Establishments  of  the  United  Kingdom — among 
which  the  instrumentality  of  the  *  British  Quarterly  '  may  fairly 
claim  a  potent  place — the  doctrines  which  it  advocates  have  had 
an  amazing  development,  not  only  in  the  multiplication  of  Non- 
conformists themselves,  but  in  the  acceptance  oi  their  principles, 
whether  in  acknowledged  or  unacknowledged  forms,  by  large 
sections  of  hitherto  antagonistic  parties.  It  is  no  secret  that 
multitudes  of  the  most  earnest  members  of  the  Established 
Church,  belonging  to  all  parties  within  it,  have  come  to  the  con* 
elusion  that  mere  is  no  possibility  of  realising  the  spiritual 
purposes  of  the  great  Head  of  the  Church,  so  long  as  the 
Church  is  allied  to  the  State  and  controlled  by  it.  No  doubt 
this  conclusion  is  reached  by  different  ways,  and  is  commended 
on  different  grounds.  Evangelical  Nonconformists  contend  for 
disestablishment  in  order  that  the  absolute  control  of  Churches 
may  be  vested  in  their  members,  '  the  congregation  of  feithful 
men,'  of  whom  the  clergy  are  simply  the  ministers.  They  deem 
ita  wrong  to  the  Church  and  to  its  spiritual  head,  that  doctrin  e 
should  be  ruled  and  discipline  administered  by  secular  courts  of 
law,  and  that  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Christ  should  be 
appointed  by  political  rulers  or  by  private  patrons.  They  cannot 
accept  the  preposterous  fiction  that  either  the  Sovereign,  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  or  the  courts  of  law,  constitute  or  repre- 
sent  the  laity  of  the  Church.  They  do  not  believe  that  this 
ever  was  true ;  assuredly,  it  is  not  true  now.  They  contend, 
therefore,  that  the  direct  and  absolute  control  of  everything 
pertaining  to  the  doctrine,  worship,  or  life  of  the  Church  should 
be  vested  in  the  actual  bond  fide  members  of  that  Church.  Their 
ministers  feel  it  neither  a  bondage  nor  a  degradation,  notwith- 
standing the  constant  objurgation  that  they  ought  to  do  so,  to 
regard  themselves  as  the  '  servants  of  the  Church  for  Jesus' 
sake.'  This  view  of  the  true  liberties  of  the  Church  is  not 
restrict^    to  Congregationalists,   but,   with   certain    practical 
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modifications,  is  common  to  certain  sections  of  Pretbvtenans  and 
Episcopalians.  Others  demand  the  emancipation  oi  the  Chorch 
from  the  control  of  the  State,  in  order  that  its  supreme  govern* 
ment  may  be  vested  in  its  clergy,  who,  in  their  judgment,  stand 
in  a  legitimate  official  succession  to  the  Apostles,  and  are  alone 
invested  with  prerogatives  of  rule ;  the  duty  of  the  laity  being 
simply  to  '  submit  themselves.'  Such  are  the  views  of  Roman 
Catholics  and  Anglicans.  From  these  views  of  Church  authority 
we  differ  toto  cceh ;  but,  as  claiming  freedom  for  the  embodiment 
of  our  own  principles,  we  assume  no  right  to  interfere  with  the 
freedom  of  others.  This  is  a  matter  for  the  determination  of  each 
Church  for  itself.  If  the  laity  of  a  Chureh  choose  thus  to  submit 
themselves  to  the  rule  of  its  clergy,  none  may  hinder  them« 
The  only  point  of  agreement  with  Nonconformists  that  we  recog* 
nise  in  these,  is  their  determination  to  shake  off  the  fetters  of  n 
State  Establishment.  Further,  good  and  earnest  men  of  all  parties 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  national  endowments,  wnether 
in  themselves  equitable  or  not,  exert  only  a  pernicious  influence 
upon  the  life  of  the  Church  itself,  narrowing  its  liberality  and 
enfeebling  its  energy.  Thus  it  has  come  to  pass  that  at  the 
present  moment  the  advocates  of  establishments  are  in  a  greatly 
reduced  minority,  and  find  arrayed  against  them  a  formidable 
phalanx  of  ancient  enemies  and  revolted  friends.  Of  the  extent 
and  power  of  this  antagonism,  the  expression  of  public  opinion  in 
connection  with  the  Irish  Church  Bill  was,  even  to  us,  an  unex* 
pected  and  wonderful  demonstration.  During  the  last  few  year«» 
therefore,  through  this  rapid  conversion  of  public  opinion,  the 

*  British  Quarterly '  has  unconsciously  become  the  exponent  of 
the  sentiments  of  many  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  denomi- 
nations with  which,  a  quarter  of  a  century  a^,  such  sentiments 
were  identified.  This  necessarily  modifies  its  future  relations. 
The  avowed  advocate  of  the  voluntary  principle  of  Church 
government  and  freedom  from  State  control,  it  has  never  oon- 
descended  to  any  sectarian  expression  of  them.  'Its  pages,* 
says  its  first  prospectus,  '  will  be  enriched  by  contributions  from 
'  able  men  of  difl'erent  religious  connections ;  and  it  is  the  design 
'  of  the  parties  with  whom  this  journal  has  originated,  that  the 
'  catholicitv  of  its  spirit  shall  be  such  as  may  consist  with  its 

*  being  widely  and  cordially  sustained  as  an  efficient  organ  of 
'  revealed  truth  and  of  enlightened  public  opinion.'  Uncompro- 
mising in  its  advocacy  of  great  principles,  it  has  left  the  neceessfy 
peculiarities  of  denominational  church  life  to  the  Intimate 
preferences  of  individual  churches.  This  course  it  will  main* 
tain.  It  will  assert  the  great  principles  of  Free  Church  life, 
with  the  broadest  sympathies  for  all  forms  in  whidi  they  may 
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find  embodiment.  It  will  surrender  these  principles  neither  to 
the  demoralizing  ktitudinarian  on  the  one  hand,  nor  to  the 
fanatical  sectary  on  the  other.  It  will  not  lower  them  to  the 
level  of  mere  expediency,  nor  will  it  permit  mere  preference  of 
mode  to  inyest  itself  with  the  sanctity  of  principle.  On  these 
grounds,  it  asks  the  hearty  confidence  and  support  of  all  to  whom 
such  principles  are  dear. 

The  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  has 
been  eventful ;  and  in  all  the  great  conflicts  that  have  been 
waged,  the  'British  Quarterly'  has  taken  a  prominent  part. 
The  stress  of  t)ie  struggle  was  with  our  fathers ;  we  come  in  but 
to  share  the  final  victory.  First  successes  are  always  the  most 
difficult,  and  these  were  achieved  before  this  journal  was  esta- 
blished. The  repeal  of  the  Schism  Act,  the  Five  Mile  Act,  the 
Conventicle  Act,  the  Test  and  Corporations  Acts,  the  Catholic 
Emancipation  Bill,  the  Marriage  Act,  and  the  removal  of  other 
disabilities,  constitute  a  series  of  signal  and  brilliant  triumphs — 
a  progress  from  a  position  of  obscurity,  disability,  and  scorn,  to 
a  position  of  prominence,  power,  and  respect,  almost  without 
parallel.  The  martyrs  of  the  last  generation  have  well-nigh 
Decome  the  heroes  of  this.  Conquest,  revolution,  and  social 
convulsion  have  been  common  enough  in  history,  but  this  has 
been  a  growth  of  national  intelligence,  morality,  and  freedom, 
which,  Tike  the  silent  forces  of  Nature,  have  recreated  the 
British  nation.  The  most  signal  ecclesiastical  achievements 
of  the  last  twenty-five  years  have  been  the  partial  opening 
of  the  National  Universities,  the  admission  of  Jews  to  rarlia- 
ment,  the  abolition  of  Church  Bates,  and  the  disestablish- 
ment of  the  Irish  Church.  If  there  be  any  certainty  in 
E:>litical  and  ecclesiastical  augury,  the  princinles  of  Free 
hurches  wUl  soon  be  the  only  de  facto  principles  of  British 
Church  life.  That  the  days  of  Establishments  are  numbered,  no 
intelligent  observer  can  doubt,  and  unless  our  present  rate  of  pro- 
gress be  greatly  and  unexpectedly  arrested,  tneir  final  abolition 
will  comeveryspeedUy — in  all  probability  with  an  accelerated  ratio 
of  public  conviction,  which  none  of  us  can  calculate.  Assuredly 
he,  who,  a  quarter  of  a  century  hence,  may  open  the  jubilee 
number  of  the  '  British  Quarterly,'  or,  in  order  to  celebrate  it, 
may  recur  to  the  lines  we  now  write,  will  look  upon  an  ecclesi- 
astical world  very  different  from  our  own ;  and  will  rejoice  in  a 
freedom  and  honour,  for  which,  a  quarter  of  a  century  since,  in 
faith  of  its  ultimate,  rather  than  in  nope  of  its  proximate  attain- 
ment, Dr.  Yaughan  resolved  to  contend  through  this  journal. 
Before  that  time  arrives.  Establishments  prolmbly  will  have 
wholly  disappeared,  and  with  them  the  last  vestige  of  that  reli- 
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gious  disability  and  social  inequality  which  have  so  long  been  tbe 
opprobrium  of  our  national  freedom,  and  the  iniquity  of  oar 
practical  life.  If,  during  the  next  twenty-fiye  years,  the 
*  British  Quarterly'  may  but  do  service  equal  to  that  of  the  past, 
it  will  have  won  ior  itself  an  honoured  place  in  the  ecclesiastical 
history  of  our  century.  Hardly,  however,  can  this  be  antici- 
pated  ;  the  coadjutors  who  rise  up  to  share  its  contentions  and 
its  triumph  are  multiplying  too  rapidly  for  it  to  claim  any 
distinctive  honour.  We  may,  however,  without  infringement  of 
becoming  modesty,  be  permitted  in  this  retrospect  of  the  past,  to 
avow  our  honest  satisfaction  in  a  course  which  there  has  never 
been  occasion  to  retrace,  and  in  the  advocacy  of  principles  which 
are  rapidly  vindicating  themselves  to  all  that  is  highest  in  the 
intelligence  of  the  nation,  and  to  all  that  is  noblest  in  its  life. 

Many  ecclesiastical  questions  still  press  for  settlement ;  around 
some  the  battle  has  already  gathered,  and,  as  has  been  almost 
uniformly  the  case,  temporary  repulse  has  been  suffered,  always, 
however,  contributing  to  the  completeness  of  the  ultimate  victory. 
That  this  will  be  the  case  with  Sir  J.  Coleridge's  Universities* 
Bill,  we  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt.   The  rejection  by  the  Lords 
of  the  moderate  measure  of  last  session  will,  assuredly,  neither 
prevent  the  renewal  of  the  conflict   nor  lessen  the  claims  of 
the  futuft.     Probably,  the  next  bill  introduced  will  demand  the 
abolition,  pure  and  simple,  of  all  religious  tests^  not  only  in  tho 
national  universities,  but  in  the  colleges  that  constitute  them. 
That  this  will  be  the  ultimate  issue  is  certain ;   nothing  less 
would  be  just,  or  would  satisfy  the  principle  of  perfect  religions 
equality  upon  which  Nonconformists  are  bent,  and  the  justice 
and  necessity  of  which  many  who  are  not  Nonconformists  recog* 
nise.     Whether  this  will  be  frankly  conceded  at  once,  or  wul 
have  to  be  wrung  piecemeal  from  those  who  withhold  it,  is 
matter  for  their  consideration  rather  than  for  ours.  The  equaliza* 
tion  of  the  marriage  law,  the  opening  of  parochial  graveyards 
under  equal  religious  conditions  to  all  parishioners,  ana  the 
final  abolition  of  all   Church   Establishments,  and  of  all  tbe 
ecclesiastical  and   legal  inequalities  that  are   bound  up  with 
them,  are  further  measures  to  which,  until  they  be  secured, 
we  shall  consecrate  all  our  energies. 

In  general  politics,  the  principles  maintained  by  this  '  Review  * 
have  been  distinct  and  unchanged.  Profoundly  attached  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  British  Constitution,  as  presenting, 
on  the  whole,  the  best  attempered  combination  of  liberty  and  order 
hitherto  realized  in  human  history,  its  conductors  are  heartily 
and  lovingly  loyal  to  the  throne ;  reverence  for  the  virtues^  botli 
public  and  private,  of  its  present  illustrious  occupant,  enhancing 
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their  eeneral  estimate  of  its  inestimable  value  in  the  maintenance 
of  both  liberty  and  order.  Loyal  to  her  people,  the  Queen  has 
always  recognised  the  supremacy  of  their  will,  and  that  her 
throne  has  existed  for  their  sake ;  and  thus  she  has  secured  her 
peerless  position  of  exalted  honour,  and  spontaneous  respect  and 
affection.  Equalhr  valuable  are  the  constitutional  position  and 
functions  of  the  House  of  Lords,  as  an  independent  council  for 
reviewing  and  attempering  the  less  dispassionate  legislation  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  House  of  Lords  has  rendered  inestimable 
service  in  course  of  its  history  ;  and  so  long  as  it  really  maintains 
its  position  of  independence  and  its  character  of  judicial  impar- 
tiality, it  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated.  It  is,  therefore,  with 
great  sorrow  and  apprehension,  that  we  have  seen  it  of  late  years 
so  frequently  substitute  the  selfish  prejudices  of  an  aristocratic 
class  for  the  presumable  timidity  of  popular  representatives.  Like 
the  Throne  and  the  Commons,  the  House  of  Ijords  exists  for  the 
benefit  of  the  nation,  and  as  part  of  an  admirable  machinery  for 
its  efficient  government.  To  the  nation,  therefore,  it  is  equally 
responsible  for  the  way  in  which  it  discharges  its  functions.  It 
is  ominous  for  its  future  respect,  if  not  even  for  its  stability,  that 
in  most  of  the  great  popular  measures  of  this  century,  it  has 
doggedly  opposed  itself  with  palpable  unreason  and  selfishness 
to  the  unmistakable  will  of  the  nation.  The  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation Bill,  both  the  Reform  Bills,  the  Corn  Law  Repeal  Bill, 
and  the  Irish  Church  Bill,  are  only  the  most  prominent  illus* 
trations  of  this.  During  the  last  Session,  its  contumelious 
rejection,  in  one  or  two  instances  without  even  consideration,  of 
five  or  six  important  measures  sent  up  to  it  by  large  majorities 
of  the  Commons,  alone  prevented  them  from  becoming  law. 
Even  in  instances,  as  with  the  Irish  Church  BiU,  when  the 
Lords  have  ultimately  yielded,  because  it  was  perilous  to  them- 
selves to  resist,  the  ill  grace,  the  petulance  of  temper,  the  foolish 
wantonness  of  injurious  condition,  and  the  manifest  influence  of 
selfish  rather  than  patriotic  motives,  have  sorely  tried  the  temper 
of  the  nation,  and  seriously  damaged  their  own  prestige  for  calm 
and  helpful  wisdom.  The  House  of  Lords  exists  for  the  purpose 
of  aiding  wise  legislation,  not  for  the  purpose  of  obstructing  it. 
And  it  is  greatly  to  the  discredit  of  its  legislative  sagacity, 
that  all  the  great  measures  which  it  has  so  persistently  ob« 
structed,  have  subsequently,  in  their  practical  working,  secured 
almost  universal  approval.  Hardly  is  it  too  much  to  saj^  con- 
cerning some  of  them,  that  they  have  been  the  salvation  of  the 
nation.  A  House  that  thus  uniformly  opposes  measures  which 
after-experience  so  abundantly  justifies,  must  soon  become  a 
byeword,   either  for  governmental  blindness  or  class  selfish- 
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ness.  Already  lias  this  continued  so  long,  and  been  carried 
so  far^  that  grave  and  wise  men^  most  reluctant  to  touch  the 
historic  principles  of  the  Constitution,  have  begun  to  debate  the 
desirableness  of  some  change  that,  by  making  the  House  of 
Lords  more  amenable  to  public  opinion,  shall  modify  this  power 
of  blind  obstructiveness.  It  cannot  long  be  tolerated  that  the 
labours  of  many  weeks,  often  of  a  whole  session  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  upon  which  most  patient  and  statesmanlike  care  have 
been  expended,  should  be  rendered  nugatory,  and  that  measnref 
of  great  public  justice  and  benefit  should  be  delayed  for  years, 
through  the  unpatriotic  and  selfish  prejudice  of  an  aristocratk 
and  Conservative  class.  Only  the  practical  utility  of  the  House 
of  Lords  can  save  it.  Common  principles  will  hold  together  tkoj^- 
whom  prerogative  fails  to  control.  As  an  hereditary  asacmbl} 
of  the  aristocratic  class,  determined  neither  by  the  wisdom,  nor 
the  great  services,  nor  even  by  the  wealth  of  its  members,  bo: 
by  the  mere  accident  of  title  and  birth,  the  House  of  Lords  in 
itself  is  an  utter  anomaly  in  a  free  country.  Should  the  cours*. 
upon  which  it  seems  to  have  entered,  and  the  haughty  and 
selfish  temper  which  it  has  generated,  render  it  necessary  t  > 
consider  changes  in  its  constitution  which  may  make  it  really  a 
senate  of  the  vnsest  and  best  of  the  land,  tney  will  have  tht 
hearty  advocacy  of  the  '  British  Quarterly  Beview/ 

That  the  House  of  Commons  should  consist  of  representativt^ 
of  the  people  in  the  widest  sense  that  intelligence  rende.-^ 
possible,  has  always  been  the  advocacy  of  this  journal.  Believin;; 
that  the  spread  of  educational  innuences  has  produced  that 
degree  of  general  information  that  would  justify  this,  it  heartilv- 
advocated  the  household  sufifrage  which  the  last  Beform  Bill 
made  law,  as  securing  to  the  House  of  Commons  the  greaie.^: 
measure  of  wisdom  and  strength,  and  for  its  decisions  the 
utmost  confidence  and  respect. 

Much  yet  remains  to  be  done ;  especially  and  imperatively, 
the  protection  of  the  voter  from  intimidation  and  comiptioii-^ 
by  the  enlargement  of  small  constituencies,  by  secret  votiDg* 
and  by  every  punishment  that  it  may  be  possible  wisely  to 
inflict  upon  those  who  attempt  either.  The  extension  of  the 
suffrage  to  every  householder  has  removed  the  ressonabli* 
objection  hitherto  urged  against  secret  voting,  viz.,  that  thoik* 
entrusted  with  the  suffrage  are  responsible  for  its  exercise  U^ 
(hose  who  do  not  possess  it ;  nor  is  any  other  objection  tenable 
The  ballot,  therefore,  will  have  our  strenuous  advocacy. 

That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Oovemment  to  provide  for  the 
education  of  the  poor,  and  to  insist  upon  the  education  of  all, 
was  maintained  by  the   'British  Quarterly/  even  when  an 
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influential  section  of  its  own  friends  strenuously  held  to  tli6 
opposite  principle.     It  has  uniformly  supported  the  Committee 
of  Council  in  its  general  principles  of  administration.     That  all 
national  support  of  education,  whether  afforded  throuffh  deno- 
minational schools,  or  through  a  national  system,  iwould  be 
strictly  impartial  and  unsectarian,  and  that  no   school  should 
receive  any  national  support  from  which,  on  religious  grounds 
any  child  is  excluded,  or  in  which  the  religious  beliefs  of  any 
parent  are  offended,  is  obviously  a  Aindamental  principle  of 
equity.  A  national  system  of  education  already  exists  in  Ireland ; 
and  in  the  first  article  of  our  present  number  reasons  are  urged 
for  its  maintenance — additional  emphasis  being  given  to  these 
by  the  arrogant  and  sectarian  manifesto  of  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholic  bishops,  put  forth  since  the  article  was  printed.     That 
some  such  measure  as  the  Scottish  Education  Bill  of  Mr.  Bruce 
will  next  session  become  law,  notwithstanding  the  unreasonable 
and  suicidal  opposition  of  the  Lords,  we  earnestly  hope.  Whether 
any  national  scheme  of  education  for  England,  congruous  with 
the  actual  existence  of  so  many  voluntary  and  denominational 
schools,  would  be  feasible  or  desirable,  may  admit  of  question  ; 
but  that  by  the  action  of  Government  education  may  be  greatly 
extended  admits  of  no  doubt.     Measures  may  be  adopted  for  the 
parochial  erection  and  support  of  primary  schools,  under  definite 
conditions,  where  there  are  no  other  means  ofproviding  them.  By 
the  extension  of  the  Factory  Act,  and  the  Vagrant  Act,  and  by 
certain  obvious  legislative  requirements,  it  may  be  made  impera- 
tive upon  all  parents  to  provide,  in  some  way  or  other,  elemen- 
tary education  for  their  children.     Against  all  ecclesiastical 
preferences  or  sectarian  recognitions  in  the  educational  esta- 
blishments of    the    nation,  of  whatever    class,    the  'British 
Quarterly'  will  continue  to  wage  uncompromising  war.     In 
the  appucation  of  funds  belongmg  to  the  nation,  and  admi- 
nistered by    its  GoTemment,  there   must  be  no    respect  of 
persons. 

Of  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  poor,  by  reform  of 
the  Poor  Laws,  equalization  of  the  Poor  Bates,  the  improvement 
of  dwellings,  and  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  labour 
equally  wim  those  of  capital,  this  journal  will  continue  to  be 
an  earnest  advocate.  In  the  great  battles  which  have  been 
fought  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  enfranchisement  of 
nations  and  classes,  the  removal  of  protective  duties,  the 
abolition  of  monopolies  and  of  class  prerogatives,  the  disallowing 
of  oppression,  the  rectifying  of  wrong,  and  the  utmost  difiusion 
of  ^owledge,  it  has  always  been  found  on  the  side  of  righteous* 
ness  and  freedom.    During  its  existencei  the  map  of  Europe  has 
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been  more  than  once  readjusted.   France  has  undergone  another 
reYolutioUy  the  yibrations  of  which  shook  every  throne  in  Europe ; 
Italy  has   attained  its  unity  and  constitutional  freedom,  the 
fragmentary  States  of  the  Church  excepted ;  Germany  has  been 
reconstructed ;  Spain  has  been  emancipated,  both  civilly  mad 
religiously ;   the  Russian  war  has  be^  waged ;   the  udian 
mutiny  has  been  suppressed ;  and  American  slavery  has  been 
abolished.     In  connection  with  these  great  events,  the  '  Britiah 
Quarterly'  has  uniformly  advocated  uxe  principles  and  policy 
which  to  its  conductors  appeared  to  be  those  of  truth,  freedom, 
and  righteousness.     With  two*thirds  of  Europe,  including  its 
greatest  statesmen  and  the  warmest  friends  of  freedom,  and  with  a 
large  number  of  patriotic  Americans  themselves,  it  misconceived 
the  policy,  and  miscalculated  the  issues  of  the  American  civil 
war.     It  advocated  what  it  thought  the  most  effectual  means  of 
abolishing  slavery ;  believing,  in  accordance  with  its  previous 
policy,  and  on  the  strena;th  of  some  dubious  declarations  of  its 
statesmen,  that,  for  thesaKe  of  maintaining  the  union,  the  North 
was  willing  to  compromise  the  interests  of  the  slave — ^which 
would  have  made  his  condition  of  bondage  more  hopeless  than 
ever.     The  issue  proved  that  the  North  had  higher  principles 
and  purposes,  and  that  its  triumph  over  the  South  was  reallv 
the   only   effectual   means  of   extinguishing  slavery.     Witn 
most  hearty  joy  for  the  issue,  we  were  only  too  glad  to  acknow- 
ledge our  mistaken  judgment  of  the  means.    We  avow  our  most 
hearty  and  brotherly  sympathy  with  our  American  brethren,  in 
the  great  principles  which  in  many  ways  they  have  vindicated, 
and  m  the  great  sufferings  that  in  purging  themselves  from  the 
accursed  thing  they  have  endured.     No  word,  save  of  generous 
recognition,  construction,  and  sympathy  will,  we  trust,  ever  be 
found  upon  our  page.     When  we  think  them  wrong  we  shall 
frankly  tell  them  so ;  their  rebukes,  we  trust,  we  shall  receive 
with  meekness.     Upon  America  and  England,  humanly  speak* 
ing,   the  future  freedom  and  religion  of   the  world  chiefly 
depend.    Nothing,  we  trust,  will  be  wanting  on  our  part  to 
avert  all  causes  of  alienation,  and  to  draw  closer  togetner  all 
bonds  of  sym{)athy. 

The  theological  principles  of  the  '  British  Quarterly '  were,  in 
its  first  prospectus,  indicated  generally  as  being  in  harmooy 
with  those  of^  Watts  and  Doddridge.  Congregational  Noncon- 
formists  demur  to  Church  creeds  and  authoritative  formidaries, 
as  being  mere  human  conceptions  of  Divine  truth,  and  as 
imposing  limitations  alike  upon  the  truth  itself  and  upon 
freedom  of  Christian  thought  concerning  it.  Even  those  formu- 
laries which  may  the  most  perfectly  express  their  own  oonvic* 
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tions  have,  they  think,  their  proper  place  in  the  past  history  of 
theological  thought,  not  in  its  present  rule.  Hence  these 
honoured  names  are  used,  not  as  theological  authorities  to  whom 
submission  is  due,  but  only  as  well-known  exponents  of  evan- 
gelical theology,  whose  mention  may  indicate  generally  a  theo* 
logical  position.  Such  is  still  the  theology  of  this  journal. 
Neither  the  vast  progress  of  Biblical  exegesis,  nor  the  researches 
of  scientific  theology  and  moral  philosophy,  have  in  the  slightest 
degree  shaken  our  confidence  in  the  general  principles  of  evan- 
gelical  theology.  They  have  only  confirmed  them.  The  more 
severely  these  have  been  tested  by  exegesis,  the  more  unequi- 
vocally they  are  demonstrated  to  be  the  teachings  of  Scripture  ;. 
and  tne  more  profoundly  they  have  been  searched  by  religious 
and  moral  philosophy,  the  more  thoroughly  they  are  shown  to  be 
in  harmony  with  the  religious  character  and  necessities  of  human 
nature.  If  there  be  anything  that  human  experience  has  made 
certain,  it  is  that  man  can  never  outgrow  his  necessity  for  the 

5reat  truths  and  provisions  of  the  Incarnation  and  the  sacrificial 
ttonement  of  the  Divine  Son  of  God.  The  accumulating 
testimony  of  history,  increasing  human  experience,  the  multi- 
plying theories  and  experiments  of  moral  philosophy,  only 
furnish  fresh  demonstrations  of  their  imperative  necessity, — if, 
that  is,  the  religious  consciousness  is  to  rest  in  a  clear  philosophy 
of  Ood,  and  if  the  religious  heart  is  to  find  sanctity  and  joy  in 
a  satisfactory  fellowship  with  God. 

But  this  general  identity  of  great  principles  is  perfectly 
compatible  with  a  continuous  advance  of  theological  science, 
just  as  fixed  principles  of  physics,  political  government,  or 
moral  life  are  compatible  with  perpetual  advance  of  the  sciences 
of  which  these  are  the  respective  bases.  We  claim  no  immu- 
tability for  scientific  theology  that  is  not  claimed  for  every  other 
science.  During  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  the  progress  of 
Biblical  exegesis  has  been  specially  great.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  it,  neither  Dean  Alford,  Bishop  EUicott,  Professor 
Liehtfoot,  Archbishop  Trench,  nor  Dr.  Davidson  had  placed  the 
rich  results  of  their  learned  labours  at  the  service  of  English 
students.  Save  the  first  very  imperfect  edition  of  '  Kittos* 
Cyclopaedia,'  none  of  the  great  Biblical  dictionaries  had  come 
into  existence  ;  nor  had  Messrs.  Clark  contributed  many  volumes 
of  their  inestimable  translations  of  German  exegetes,  such  as 
Olshausen,  Stier,  Hengstenberg,  Tholuck,  Lange,  and  Delitzsch. 
It  is  difBcult  to  realize  the  paucity  of  apparatus  crificus  with 
which,  twenty-five  years  ago,  the  English  student  of  theology 
had  to  be  contented ;  and  few  then  read  German.  During 
this  period,  the  relations  of  science  to  the  sacred  books  hove 
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been  most  vital  and  cogent.  Geology,  archaeology,  physiology, 
philology,  and  history  have  all  thrown  the  strong  light  of  their 
discoveries  upon  the  sacred  volume^  and,  sometimes,  in  no  very 
friendly  spirit  have  applied  their  searching  tests  to  its  super- 
natural claims,  and  to  its  interpretation.  Not  only  as  lovers 
of  truth,  but  as  believers  in  the  Divine  claims  of  the  Bible, 
we  are  most  thankful  for  both  the  tests  which  they  have 
supplied  and  the  interpretations  which  they  have  corrected. 
Against  the  Books  of  Genesis  and  Daniel  in  tne  Old  Testament, 
and  against  the  Gospels  which  embody  the  life  of  our  Lord, — 
the  Gospel  of  John  especially, — in  the  New,  the  fiercest  assaults 
have  been  directed.  We  are,  we  think,  fully  justified  in  saying 
that,  as  the  result,  while  some  interpretations  have  been  shown 
to  be  erroneous — a  service  which  science,  is  eminently  adapted 
to  render — the  general  integrity  and  supernatural  character 
of  the  sacred  books  have  been  vindicated  and  confirmed. 
Were  it  not  that  it  has  been  so  recklessly  charged  upon  theolo- 

£*ans,  by  those  whose  unscrupulous  tactics  it  is  to  discredit 
eologioal  science  by  inventing  for  it  untenable  positions,  it 
would  not  be  necessary  to  say  that  this  affirmation  does  not 
imply  the  the  dogma  of  verbal  inspiration  of  the  Bible ;  this  has 
been  maintained  by  no  theological  authority  in  any  age  of  the 
Church.  Although  not  the  creation  of  the  post-Reformation 
period,  it  has  had  its  chief  development  since  the  Eeformation 
—the  manifest  expedient  of  a  section  of  Protestants,  whose 
timidity  is  equalled  by  their  ignorance,  and  who  weakly  seek 
in  the  "bible  tne  implicit  infallibility  which  the  corresponding 
class  of  Roman  Catholics  seek  in  the  Pope.  The  genuineness, 
authenticity,  and  Divine  authoritv  of  the  sacred  books  remain 
unshaken  oy  the  assaults  of  hostile  criticism.  The  apostles  of 
Qooloffical  and  Anthropological  science,  who  have  sought  to 
invalidato  the  cosmogony  of  Genesis,  are  hopelessly  at  feud 
among  themselves.  No  single  conclusion  of  science,  indubitably 
and  indisputably  admitted  to  be  such  by  men  of  science  them- 
solves,  has  hitherto  afibcted  any  unequivocal  affirmation  of 
Scripture ;  and  until  the  mere  hypotheses  of  science  give  place 
to  irrefragable  demonstrations,  theology  may  well  be  excused 
from  submitting  to  their  test  any  statements  of  Scripture.  How 
utterly  literary  criticism  has  failed  in  its  assaults  on  the  Pen- 
tateuch and  the  Gospel,  the  elaborate  works  of  Ewald,  Strauss, 
Schenkel,  and  Renan  prove.  At  the  present  moment,  the 
sacred  person  of  the  Holy  Saviour  stands  forth  with  more  of 
Divine  certainty  and  effulgence  than  ever  before  in  the  his- 
tory of  Christendom.  Nor  have  we  the  slightest  misgiving 
about  the  issue  of  the  conflict  which  is  now  being  waged  round 
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the  fourth  Gospel.    A  more  gratuitous  and  hopeless  assault 
could  hardly  have  been  made. 

Searching  criticism  must  detect  mistaken  interpretations ;  but 
the  human  interpretation  is  one  thing,  the  sacred  text  another. 
And  we  use  the  term  interpretation  with  a  wide  signification. 
Wo  do  not  restrict  it  to  the  determination  of  the  grammatical 
fiiense  or  literary  genuineness  of  particular  passages,  wo  include 
under  it  the  honest,  painstaking  discovery  of  the  true  spirit 
that  has  dictated  either  the  history  or  cosmology,  the  poetry 
or  prophecy.  We  are  increasingly  convinced  that  so  far  as  we 
can,  by  the  aid  of  this  wondrous  literature,  see  face  to  face  the 
men  who  were  God's  agents  in  the  redemption  of  the  world,  and 
place  ourselves  amid  tne  scenes  in  which  Divine  deliverances 
and  interferences  took  place,  we  ma^  learn  not  only  what  God 
said  to  Abraham,  or  Moses,  or  David,  or  Isaiah,  but  what  He 
says  to  us  in  this  nineteenth  century  of  grace.  Science,  criticism, 
philology,  *  comparative  religion  ^  may  help  us  in  the  discovery 
of  the  word  of  the  Lord  which  is  addressed  to  us.  That  is  the 
chief  end  of  all  Biblical  study.  It  would  be  well  if  friends  and 
foes  remembered  it. 

The  chief  contributions  to  scientific  theologv  during  the  last 
twenty- five  years  have  been  made  by  the  scholars  of  Germany. 
Messrs.  T.  and  T.  Clark,  bv  their  translations  of  such  great 
works  as  those  of  Hengstenberg,  Lange,  Domer,  Miiller,  and 
Delitzsch,  have  laid  English  students  under  an  imperishable 
obligation ;  nor  are  we  less  thankful  for  translations  of  the  more 
rationalistic  works  of  such  scholars  as  Ewald  and  Strauss,  and 
such  thinkers  as  Schenkel.  Beliefs  are  never  either  intelligent 
or  firm  until  they  have  been  tested  to  the  utmost  by  those  who 
reject  them.  Some  valuable  works  have  been  produced  by 
English  theologians.  One  of  the  latest  and  the  best  is  Mr. 
Liddon's  eloquent  and  masterly  '  Lectures  on  the  Divinity  of  our 
Lord ;'  a  fitting  theological  supplement  to  Dr.  Pye  Smith's  great 
exegetical  work  on  '  The  Testimony  of  Scripture  to  the  Person 
of  the  Messiah.' 

Anglicanism  in  both  its  ritual  and  theological  elements  has 
had  a  remarkable  and  portentous  development.  In  addition  to 
some  hundreds  of  clerical  scceders  to  the  Church  of  Home,  a  large 
section  of  the  English  Establishment  is  in  avowed  and  vaunted 
doctrinal  agreement  with  Boman  Catholicism.  Materialistic 
philosophy,  on  the  other  hand,  has  made  considerable  progress, 
especially  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  has  led  some  of  the 
most  gifted  of  its  sons  into  the  dreary  desert  of  Positivism,  if  not 
into  me  doleful  quagmire  of  blank  Atheism.  The  conflict  has 
not  ceased,  but  its  phases  have  changed.    The  names  of  F.  Yf. 
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N'ewman,  Theodore  Parker,  F.  W.  Strauss,  and  Aupiste  Comte, 
may  suffice  to  suggest  the  kind  of  work  done  by  this  journal  in 
the  earlier  years  of  its  existence ;  and  the  transitory  infloenoe 
of  the  books  and  opinions  which,  connected  with  these  names,  90 
agitated  the  theological  world  a  few  years  ago  may  well  aaBore 
those  who  maintain  the  great  teachings  of  reyelation.  While  the 
'  word  of  the  Lord  abideth  for  ever/  nothing  is  more  chane- 
teristic  of  infidelity  than  its  ever-shifting  ground  and  changmg 
argument.  The  teachings  of  the  Bible  hare  now  to  be  main- 
tained against  the  captious  questionings  of  an  adTorse  and  hasty* 
if  not  a  spurious  science,  against  the  dishonouring  theories  of  a 
materialistic  philosophy,  and  against  a  pseudo-spiritualism  of 
religious  men  themselves,  that  ignores  all  history  and  disparages 
all  dogma.  Among  orthodox  believers,  the  law  of  constant 
change  and  progress  in  all  matters  of  human  thought  has  foand 
its  chief  expression  in  the  modification  of  hard  polemical  and 
sectarian  dogma,  especially  of  the  repellent  dogmas  of  ultm* 
Calvinistic  belief.  Other  dogmas,  often  pressed  bv  hard  logie  to 
extreme  conclusions,  have  been  qualified  by  more  kberal  thought^ 
and  a  more  catholic  comprehension  of  the  many-sidedness  of 
Divine  revelation.  The  result  is  a  loosening  of  Uie  bondage  of 
sectarian  creeds,  and  a  larger  disposition  to  come  freshly  and 
meekly  to  the  teachings  of  Scripture  and  of  the  moral  eon* 
sciousness,  than  perhaps  at  any  period  for  some  centuries. 

On  the  whole,  the  theological  advance  of  the  last  twenty-fire 
years  has  been  considerable.  The  questionings  of  eoe] 
science  and  philosophy  have  unquestionably  left  both  the  BiUe 
and  Evangelical  theology  stronger,  because  more  intelligent, 
than  they  were,  and  less  encumbeied  by  tradition  and  error. 
Also  because  of  the  signal  failures  of  all  utemative  systems  and 
theories,  both  of  philosophy  and  of  science.  The  process  has 
largely  been  one  of  exhaustive  experiment,  and  it  has  left 
thoughtful  and  earnest  men  only  more  confident  and  tmstfol 
in  their  clinging  love  to  Him  who  is  the  Life  and  the  Light  of 
men. 

The  '  British  Quarterly '  will  continue  eagerly  to  avail  itself 
of  all  the  methods  of  discovering  truth  which  advancing  science 
may  provide ;  and,  whatever  the  consequences,  will  frankly 
accept  all  the  indubitable  conclusions,  both  of  science  and  of 
moral  truth.  It  will,  as  it  ever  has  done,  strive  to  lift  great 
questions  concerning  the  supernatural  out  of  the  arena  of 
sectarian  tradition,  prejudice,  and  passion,  and  to  discuss  thsm 
in  the  calm  lights  of  reason,  conscience,  and  histoir.  It  daims 
for  theological  science  only  the  conditions  claimed  by  all  scienoe 
— that  its  facts,  its  principles,  and  its  claims,  be  ^^^y*^***^  and 
determined  upon  their  own  proper  evidence.    It  wiU  refuse  to 
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silence  reason,  under  pretence  of  doing  homage  to  revelation, 
but  it  will  also  refuse  to  surrender  any  sacred  thing  at  the 
dogmatic  demand  of  rationalistic  assumptions  or  of  scientific 
sciolism.  Strenuously  seeking  the  advance  of  a  true  and  pure, 
of  a  scientific  and  philosophical  theology,  it  will  endeavour  to 
examine  all  questions  with  intelligence,  thoroughness,  and  reve- 
rence, to  bnng  to  bear  upon  them  all  the  lights  that,  in  its 
various  departments,  human  progress  may  supply — ^to '  prove  all 
things,  that  it  may  hold  to  that  which  is  good/ 

Concerning  general  literature  and  science,  it  is  not  needful  to 
say  much.  Their  rapid  advance  has  placed  them  in  new  and 
influential  relations  to  popular  life.  No  longer  the  enjoyment 
of  the  few,  they  have  come  to  be  the  possession  of  the  many. 
Their  principles,  methods,  and  results  are  now  discussed  in  the 
presence,  not  of  learned  societies  merely,  but  of  general  readers. 
Not  only  in  the  annual  meetings  of  the  British  Association,  but 
in  manifold  ways,  the  greatest  discoveries  receive  almost  imme- 
diate popular  exposition,  and  the  greatest  literary  productions 
are  popularly  circulated.  Hence  the  charlatan  in  science  and 
the  pander  to  corrupt  feeling  in  literature  are  less  and  less 
tolerated.  Science  does  its  great  work  under  a  greater  sense  of 
responsibility,  and  is  less  sanctioned  in  its  hasty  theorisings.  The 
correlation  of  the  di£ferent  departmenta  of  human  knowledge 
tests  the  value  of  each,  and  harmonizes  as  well  as  expedites  the 
general  advance  of  the  whole.  Literature  does  its  work  under 
more  direct  responsibility  to  the  public  conscience,  which  is  ever 
growing  in  Christian  enlightenment  and  sensitiveness.  This 
renders  necessary  the  discussion  of  all  great  questions  in  the 
light  of  manifold  knowledge,  careful  induction,  and  unequivocal 
moral  principles.  It  consequently  devolves  upon  journals  such 
as  this  a  grave  responsibility,  if  they  would  really  aid  in  the 
rosTes%  of  truth  and  in  the  estabushment  of  righteousness. 

nder  a  deep  sense  of  this  responsibility,  we  shall  endeavour 
to  discuss  the  great  questions,  social,  political,  scientific,  and 
religious,  that  may  present  themselves  for  consideration,  wel- 
oommg  light  from  whatever  source,  and  truth  in  whatever 
form  they  may  come,  and  maintaining  righteousness  whatever 
interests  it  mav  sacrifice.  The  spirit  of  a  truer  science  and  of 
a  higher  morality  has,  we  believe,  deeply  entered  into  every 
department  of  our  social  life.  They  only  can  serve  their 
generation  who  do  them  practical  reverence,  by  eschewing 
sectarianism  and  selfishness,  and  by  cultivating  the  sincerity 
and  catholicity  of  spirit  which  recognises  truth  in  all  her 
embodiments,  and  follows  her  whithersoever  she  may  lead. 

Believing  that  all  true  principles  have  universal  applications, 
and  that  liberty  and  righteousness  enter  essentially  into  every- 
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thing  pertaining  to  human  life,  the  '  British  Quarterly '  will  aim» 
not  so  muoh  to  establish  these  in  relation  to  any  one  department 
of  life,  as  to  imbue  all  things  with  their  convictions  and  spirit. 
So  far  as  space  and  opportimity  will  permit,  it  will  seek  to 
embody  them  in  whatever  matters  of  general  interest  or  litera- 
ture may  affect  human  life. 

Besides  more  lengthened  discussions  of  important  questions, 
it  will  also,  in  the  large  space  which  in  every  number  is  devoted 
to  Contemporary  Literature,  endeavour,  by  short  notices  of 
new  books,  to  present  an  adequate  view  of  the  chief  literary 
productions  of  the  quarter.  In  this  department,  while  religion 
and  the  literature  which  ministers  to  it,  and  which  relates  to  the 
various  theological  and  ecclesiastical  questions  which  are  ever 
agitating  it,  will  engage  its  most  solicitous  attention,  it  will 
give  due  prominence  to  other  departments  of  literature.  The 
'  British  Quarterly '  does  not  profess  to  be  a  theological  journal, 
but  to  inculcate  principles  of  freedom  and  faith  in  all  departments 
of  human  life.  Kecognising  as  the  handmaids  of  religion,  and  as 
ministers  of  high  and  noble  things  in  the  manifold  life  of  man, 
history  and  travel,  science  and  art,  poetry  and  fiction,  politics 
and  philosophy,  works  that  in  themselves  are  worthy  in  any  of 
these  departments,  and  of  whatever  school  of  thought,  will 
receive  general  or  critical  notices,  and  will  be  judged  with  as 
much  generosity  as  is  compatible  with  fidelity.  The  spread  of 
general  education  and  the  growth  of  literary  culture  have  made 
books  the  necessity  of  almost  every  house ;  and  it  is  not  easy, 
therefore,  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  a  wisely  and  con* 
soientiously  directed  guidance  in  their  choice.  The  care 
bestowed  upon  this  department  of  the  '  Beview,'  and  the  prac- 
tical service  that  it  has  rendered,  have  won  for  it  high  esteem 
and  commendation  from  the  most  diverse  quarters. 

The  editors  of  the  ^  Beview'  will  endeavour  to  secure  for  it  the 
highest  literary  ability  available.  So  far  as  general  fidelity  to 
great  principles  will  permit,  they  will  afford  the  freest  scope  for 
the  expression  of  diversified  opinions,  and  for  the  processes  of 
honest  investigation.  The  fields  of  knowledge  are  manifold,  and 
its  successful  cultivators  are  ever  multiplying.  It  is  therefore 
essential  to  the  intelligence,  power,  and  vitality  of  a  journal 
that  it  receive  a  continuous  accession  of  new  contributors,  who 
by  special  knowledge  and  research  have  qualified  themselves  to 
be  exponents  or  critics  of  thought.  They  invite,  therefore,  the 
co-operation  of  qualified  writers  who  may  sympathise  with  the 
work  which  they  eeok  to  do. 

In  announcing  a  new  series  of  the  '  British  Quarterly,'  they 
would  earnestly  solicit  for  it  the  practical  svmpathy  of  those 
who  value  the  priaciples  which  it  advocates.    Witnout  adequate 
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literary  exposition,  no  cause  dependent  upon  conviction  can 
largely  or  permanently  prosper.  If,  especially,  children  are  to 
continue  the  work,  and  transmit  the  principles  of  their  fathers, 
it  is  essential  that  these  be  inculcated  in  the  highest  forpis  of 
intellectual  and  moral  exposition.  It  is  impossible  to  over- 
estimate the  practical  importance  of  imbuing  early  thought  and 
life  with  great  principles,  appealing  to  the  highest  reason  for 
their  truth,  to  the  noblest  feelings  for  their  support,  and  to  the 
most  fastidious  taste  for  a  justincation  of  their  forms.  Some- 
times we  hear  from  heads  oi  families  expressions  of  surprise  and 
disappointment,  when  the  sons  whom  otherwise  they  have  highly 
educated,  prove  recreant  to  the  principles  of  whose  history  and 
nobleness  they  are  so  justly  proud,  and  which  have  been  the 
strength  and  stay  of  their  own  characters.  What  wonder,  when, 
beyond  the  accidental  contacts  of  social  life,  no  care  has  been 
bestowed  to  furnish  them  with  worthy  means  of  learning  how 
these  principles  justify  themselves  to  the  reason  and  religion  of 
educated  men. 

In  all  Churches,  again,  there  are  ministers  of  limited  means, 
debarred,  therefore,  from  much  of  the  higher  literature  of  the 
day,  and  even  from  those  expositions  of  their  own  principles 
which  are  elicited  by  the  ever-changing;  aspects  of  great  ques- 
tions. Is  it  matter  for  surprise  if  the  educated  and  opulent  find 
such  men  practically  incompetent  to  preach  and  lecture  to  their 
families  on  such  matters,  or  to  meet  them  in  social  converse  on 
their  own  level  of  current  intelligence  ?  And  yet  how  few  such 
think  of  providing  for  their  ministers  access  to  such  literature  as 
would  qualify  them  more  adequately  to  be  exponents  of  great 
principles.  Literacy  journals  of  a  nigh  character  rarely  enter 
their  circles,  or  come  mto  the  hands  of  th€ir  ministers. 

To  all,  therefore,  who  value  the  principles  that  it  advocates, 
tho  editors  of  the  *  British  Quarterly '  would  earnestly  appeal. 
Sooner  or  later,  the  highest  thought  determines  the  least  actions  ; 
and,  therefore,  by  difiusing  the  knowledge  and  the  spirit  of  great 

Erinciples,  we  may  do  more  to  advance  the  great  interests  we 
avG  at  heart,  than  even  by  the  most  munificent  gifts,  or  tho 
most  imposing  material  provisions.  Intellectual  and  moral 
forces  are  none  the  leas  mighty  because  they  are  subtle. 
History  is  full  of  examples  of  the  impotence  of  the  mightiest 
material  things.  The  world  of  the  future,  both  in  Church 
and  State,  will  be  determined,  not  by  the  fortunes  we  leave, 
the  magnificence  we  display,  the  edifices  we  build,  or  the 
foundations  we  endow,  but  by  the  groat  thoughts  we  think,  the 
great  principles  we  cmbcdy,  the  education  of  thought  and 
character  we  impart  to  our  children,  and  the  intelligence  and 
piety  we  diffuse  throughout  society. 
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HISTOEY,  BIOGBAPHY,  AND  TRAVELS. 

An  Historical  Sketch  of  the  French  Bary  from  its  Origin  to  tk^ 
Present  Day ;  mth  Biographical  Notices  of  some  of  tkt 
principal  Advocates  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  B3'  Ajusci* 
BALD  YouNGy  Advocate.  Edinburgh:  Edmonston  d 
Douglas. 

Mr.  Young  is  a  chronicler  rather  than  an  historian^  but  kii  alret^M 
and  anecdotes  are  yerjr  pleasant.  He  has  reading  enough,  iafomed 
by  adequate  legal  knowledge,  to  put  before  his  readers  informaiida 
Which  will  be  new  to  many  of  them.  He  digs  out  nothlni^  tttj 
occult,  either  in  causes  or  principles,  but  he  sketches  patent  charae^ 
teristics,  and  tells  anecdotes  of  legal  luminaries  in  a  way  thai  will 
interest  not  only  his  brethren  of  the  horsehair  but  general 
France  has  ever  been  famous  for  forensic  eloquence*    The  re 

and  precision  of  her  lan&^ge,  the  fastidiousness  of  her  «athetio  _^ 

toff ether  with  a  passion  for  external  display  and  the  applause  thai  ti 
brmgSy  hare  ever  induced  oratorical  solicitudes  and  efforts,  sometwee 
more  rhetorical  than  legal,  more  showy  than  solid*  at  other  iimas  riaiag 
to  the  Tcry  highest  aohieTements  of  human  speech.  Both  in  the  aeaal* 
and  at  the  bar,  France  has  had  orators  unsurpassed  by  any  nataoa  of 
the  past.  Mr.  Young  beeins  with  the  Gaul  or  Cssar,  and  gaihefs  up 
indications  of  its  oratoriciu  renown  in  Boman  times. 

*  Gallia  causidicos  docuit  facunda  Britannos,' 

says  Jurenal;  and  St.  Jerome  speaks  of  '  the  exuberance  and  briDiaftcy 
'  of  Gallic  eloquence.'  Gallia  Narbonensis  gare  birth  to  two  great  'R^*— *^ 
orators — one  of  them  Domitius  Afer,  the  master  of  Qntntilian«  Cos* 
oeming  his  terrible  power  of  sarcasm,  Mr.  Young  tells  a  good  tiorf . 
'  Longus  Sulpicius,  a  horribly  ugly  adrocate,  was  pleading  before  t£e 
'  centumyirs,  against  the  liberty  of  a  client  of  Afer  s.  "  £ook  at  tkat 
'fellow,"  he  exclaimed;  '*he  has  not  even  the  face  of  a. five  maa!** 
' "  Take  good  care  what  you  say,"  retorted  Afer.  **  Do  vou  really 
*  believe  that  no  man  with  an  ugly  face  can  possibly  be  a  firve 
'  man  P  " '  In  the  twelfth  century  advocates  were  eiposed  to  great  pariL 
The  judicial  combat  was  albwed  in  cases  involring  capital  puniahaeai. 
If  the  advocate  did  not  very  explicitly  speak  in  the  name  of  his  elieB^ 
and  limit  himself  to  his  instructions,  he  was  held  to  have  ehalleaged 
battle  in  his  o«rn  name.  The  vicissitudes  of  the  French  bar  have  beea 
ver^  great.  Again  and  again  it  has  been  dissolved  and  sileaeed.  lu 
political  significance  has  always  been,  and  continues  to  be,  greater  ikaa 
that  of  the  English  bar.  A  forensic  speech  was  oflen  a  poTitacal  ar|rii- 
ment  or  even  manifesto.  Members  of  the  French  bar  have  been  alwmys 
found  foremoei  in  every  political  straggle,  and  have  almost  always  beea 
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animated  by  a  sturdy  and  uncompromising  spirit  of  independence. 
Attempts  to  suppress  a  troublesome  political  opponent,  or  to  strain  pre- 
rogative to  unconstitutional  oppression*  were  met  by  concerted  refusals 
of  the  whole  Bar  to  plead  or  appear  in  the  Courts.  It^apoleon  had  no 
more  formidable  adversaries  than  the  lawyers. 

Mr.  Young  traces  the  constitution,  modifications,  and  usages  of  tbe 
French  bar  through  successive  centuries,  usually  garnishing  his  account 
wiUi  rich  and  racv  anecdotes  of  its  private  members. 

Mr.  Young  tells  a  good  story  of  Bud^,  an  advocate  of  the  sixteenth 
century, '  the  splendour  and  ornament  of  the  realm,  and  the  restorer  of 
'  the  Koman  law.'  '  He- was  so  absorbed  in  his  studies  that  he  had  no 
'  time  or  attention  to  bestow  upon  anything  else ;  so  that  being  informed 
'  on  one  occasion  that  a  fire  had  broken  out  in  his  bouse*  he  coolly 
'  replied,  "Tell  my  wife ;  I  don't  meddle  with  domestic  affairs." ' 

Mr.  Young  passes  rspidlv  over  the  ground  until  he  reaches  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century  and  the  outbreak  of  the  Eevolution,  and  devotes 
the  greater  part  of  his  book  to  sketches  and  anecdotes  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  Bar  from  that  time  to  the  present.  It  is  a  gallery  of 
august  portraits  that  he  paints.  Some  of  the  noblest  deeds  and  senti- 
ments of  modem  times  characterise  them — chivalrous  heroism,  whidi 
risked  liberty  and  life  in  defence  of  the  accused,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
defence  of  liouis  XVI.  and  Charlotto  Corday — the  maintenance  of  the 
loftiest  sentiments  and  principles  of  liberty.  Nothbg,  perhaps,  in 
modem  times  is  nobler  than  tne  speeches  of  Boyard-Collard  (p.  244), 
which  may  be  advantageously  commended  to  the  besotted  Toryism  that 
found  expression  in  the  recent  debates  on  the  Irish  Church. 

Mr.  Young's  is  a  book  to  quote  from  ad  libitum.  We  can  only 
commend  it  ss  an  intelligent  sketch  of  a  department  of  professional  life 
which,  from  its  connection  with  the  tragic  elements  of  social  life,  excites 
peculiar  interest,  and  from  its  necessary  ability  and  almost  uniform 
nigh-mindedness*  commands  respect  and  admiration. 

Hidorieal  Oleanings:  a  Series  of  Sketches;  Montagu^  TFalpoie, 
Adam  Smith,  Cobhett.  By  James  E.  Thokold  Rooers. 
London :  MacmiUan  &  Co.     1869. 

The  fresh  light  which  economical  science  has  thrown  upon  the  history 
of  the  past,  and  the  large  influence  which  the  changes  in  the  price  of 
food  and  labour  have  exercised  on  political  and  social  progress,  have 
opened  a  new  field  of  historical  research.  No  one  is  more  competent 
than  Mr.  Eogers  to  work  in  this  field.  The  four  lectures  before  us  deal 
mainly  with  Uie  part  taken  by  four  distinguished  men  of  the  last  century 
in  originating  economical  changesi  or  diffusing  ideas  of  a  fundamental 
kind  on  the  science  of  political  economy.  These  essays  or  lectures  arc 
written  in  Mr.  Bogers's  strong,  straightforward  style,  and  are,  for  the 
most  part,  singularly  free  from  obscurity.  They  indicate  wide  acquain- 
tance with  a  multitude  of  other  themes,  and  assume  throughout  a  close 
familiarity  with  the  course  of  public  events,  as  well  as  with  Mr.  Bogers's 
favourite  pursuit.  Those  who  are  anxious,  e.^.,  to  understand  Walpole's 
ffeneral  policy,  or  his  fall,  or  his  resuscitation,  or  to  account  for  the 
length  or  his  tenure  of  office,  or  his  relations  with  the  public  men  of  his 
time,  must  go  elsewhere  for  information.  The  lecture  on  Adam  Smith, 
though  it  explains  in  a  few  words  some  of  the  main  doctrines  and  gene- 
ralisations of  that  distinguished  economist,  and  forcibly  delineates  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  wrote,  and  the  possible  sources  of   lus 
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information,  can  Lardlj  be  termed  bio^apbical,  and  is  silent  fts  to  ihm 
modifications  which  some  of  his  ideas  hare  undergone.  The  leetm  on 
Cobbett  answers  more  nearly  to  the  expectation  excited  by  the  titl»-pa|te 
By  its  rapid  survey  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  careen  on  record* 
Mr.  Sogers  puts  his  reader  in  a  position  to  judge  of  the  hanhneas  with 
which  Cobbett  was  treated,  and  the  intense  iiatred  he  excited.  Howerer 
faithful  he  may  haye  been  to  his  early  sympathies  with  the  fanner  and 
the  agricultural  labourer,  howeyer  gentle  were  his  domestic  relations,  hia 
ferocious  lampoons,  his  quenchless  animosities,  and  personal  spleen,  most 
have  made  him  the  best  nated  man  in  the  Old  or  New  World.  We  can 
agree  with  our  author  that  '  the  influence  of  his  writings  was,  on  the 
'  whole,  beneficent,  for  it  was  pure,  earnest,  honest.   His  many  blemishee. 

*  both  of  mind  and  temper,  preyented  him  from  being  great.  The  faniis 
'  of  his  education  led  liim  into  many  a  hasty  judgment.    But  he  kept 

*  aliye  much  that  was  true  and  just  in  an  age  when  truth  and  juatic^ 

*  were  reduced  to  struggle  for  existence.'  The  sketch  of  Montagu,  Earl 
of  Halifax,  is  yigorous  and  bold.  The  miserable  efforts  at  rfaymiAg  by 
which  his  youth  was  characterized,  the  chequered  fortunes  which  at 
length  brought  him  to  the  position  of  Finance  Minister,  and  nltimalelv 
to  tne  Premiership,  are  told  with  force  and  clearness.  The  success  with 
which  he  grappled  with  certain  financial  difficulties,  and  the  doabtfnl 
prudence  of  some  of  his  coinage  schemes,  are  criticised  with  great 
ability;   and  he  receiyes  from  our  author  the  high  praise  of  hari&g 

*  understood  the  conditions  of  public  credit,  and  naying  had,  for  his 
'  time,  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  machinery  which  is  needed  for  iner* 
'  cantile  prosperity.'  The  yolume  reminds  one,  in  some  respects,  of 
Mr.  Max  Miiller's  '  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop.'  and  su|^eata  the 
ample  material  at  the  author's  disposal  for  a  work  of  whidi  thcae 
lectures  form  only  a  bundle  of  fragments.  A  history  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  which  should  trace  the  relation  between  economical  phe- 
nomena, political  facts,  and  constitutional  changes,  would  be  a  great 
boon  to  modem  statesmen.  Mr.  Bogers,  in  his  magnum  opus»  'The 
History  of  Prices  in  England,  a.d.  1249 — 1500,'  has  shown  bow  eoB- 
pete&t  he  is  to  deal  with  a  complicated  series  of  most  puaaliag  facts. 
The  present  yolume  shows  that  he  can  grapple  with  the  biographical 
and  dynastic  relations  of  the  chief  actors ;  and  his  liberal  sympathies 
and  strong  sense  of  justice  would  confer  on  the  eonclottona  of  his 
understanding  a  peculiar  yalue. 

Walter  Savage  Landor :    a  Biography.      By  Jomi   Fomtrr. 
2  Tola.    London :  Chapman  &  Hall. 

The  art  of  long  life  is  not  yet  understood.  Experience  of  those  who 
greatly  surpass  the  common  age  of  man  is  itself  contradictory.  Withia 
the  last  fiye  years  haye  died  two  men,  well  known  in  the  world  of  letters, 
who  were  bom  in  1775 — Landor  and  Crabb  Bobinson.  Ko  two  ooald 
differ  more  widely  in  character  or  conduct.  The  one,  fierce,  esger, 
impetuous ;  the  other,  calm,  prudent,  tranouil.  Studenta  of  the  art  of 
longeyity  might  well  compare  these  liyes,  tnough  we  fear  that  they  will 
find  no  due  to  the  problem  they  desire  to  solye. 

Walter  Landor  was  born  in  the  quaint  old  town  of  Warwick,  eldeet 
son  of  a  good  family,  and  inheritor  of  considerable  estates.  From  his 
earliest  youth  he  was  emphatically  a  troublesome  customer.  At  aixteea 
he  libelled  the  head  master  of  Rugby  in  Latin  yerse,  where'.n  no  h^  qiiaa* 
tity  could  be  found,  and  which  is  wnolly  untranslatable ;  and  to  he  had  to 
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be  '  removed.'  Then  he  tried  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  and  after  a  year's 
residence,  was  rusticated.  The  offence  was  this :  Laador  had  a  wine 
party,  and  so  had  an  unpopular  undergraduate  called  Leeds,  and  Landor 
fired  a  gun,  loaded  with  small  shot,  across  the  quadrangle  at  the  other's 
shuttered  windows.  These  escapades  of  his  early  days  were  srmptoms 
of  a  turbulent  spirit  which  time  could  not  tame ;  they  were^  nowever, 
-accompanied  by  manifestations  of  poetic  genius,  which  was  marrelloosly 
mature  in  the  boy  of  nineteen,  ana  marvellously  vigorous  in  the  man  of 
ninety.  '  Gebir,  a  poem  which  very  few  of  us  have  read,  was  his  first 
great  work — a  wild  story,  but  told  in  Miltonian  blank  verse  well  worthy 
of  the  mightv  master.  That  beautiful  passage  concerning  the  sea-shell, 
is  all  that  folic  of  ordinary  reading  recollect  about '  Grebir.'  The  image 
had  a  curious  literary  history.  Byron,  in  one  of  his  feeblest  poems, 
•  The  Island,'  wrote— 

'  The  ocean  scarce  spoke  louder  with  his  swell 
Than  breathes  his  mimic  murmurer  in  the  shell.' 

He  appended  a  note,  acknowledgin^jp  his  obligation  to  Landor,  and,  of 
course,  at  the  same  time  abusing  him.  But  a  sagacious  critic  rebuked 
Lord  Byron  for  this,  informing  him  that  the  real  original  was  in  Words- 
worth's '  Excursion.'  The  passage  describes  '  a  curious  child '  listening 
to  the  strange  sound : —  . 

'  Murmurings  from  within 

Were  heard,  sonorous  cadences !  whereby. 

To  his  belief,  the  monitor  expressed 

Mysterious  union  with  its  native  sea.' 

Truth  to  say,  both  Wordsworth  and  Bvron  borrowed  from  Landor,  and, 
with  the  customary  fatality  of  poetic  borrowers,  spoilt  what  they  took. 
Landor  wrote,  first  in  Latin  :.— 

'  Tu  (}uate,  somnus  abit :  tu  lievis  tange  labella 
Auribus  attentis,  veteres  reminiscitur  tedes, 
Oceannsque  suus  quo  murmure  murmurat  ilia.' 

And  thus  he  rendered  it  in  English,  leaving  us  uncertain  in  which 
language  the  beautiful  thought  is  most  finely  expressed : — 

'  Shake  one,  and  it  awakens ;  then  apply 
Its  polisht  lips  to  your  attentive  ear, 
Ana  it  remembers  its  august  abodes. 
And  murmurs  as  the  ocean  murmurs  there.' 

The  man  who  in  his  twenty-second  year  could  write  such  Latin  and 
such  English,  was  not  designed  for  an  ordinaij  career.  There  seems  to 
have  been  some  faint  attempt  to  make  a  soldier  or  a  lawyer  of  him,  but 
it  was  wholly  unsuccessful.  The  eight  years  which  followed  the  pub- 
lication of  *  Gebir,'  Landor  spent  chiefly  in  Wales ;  but,  during  his 
occasional  visits  to  Warwick,  he  made  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Parr,  who 
was  perpetual  curate  of  Hatton.  Although  there  was  nearly  thirty 
years  difierence  in  their  ages,  and  both  had  dogmatic  opinions  and 
domineering  tempers,  the  old  scholar  and  the  young  poet  seem  to  have 
got  on  surprisingly  well  together.  Both  were  lovers  of  the  classics  and 
of  liberty.  Landor,  when  hj  his  father's  death  in  1806,  he  succeeded  to 
his  estates,  at  once  launched  into  extravagant  expenditure  at  Bath,  living 
so  lavishly  that  it  soon  became  necessary  for  him  to  sell  a  portion  of  his 
property  with  the  idea  of  reinvestment  in  land  that  should  produce  a 
larger  return.  His  evil  destinv  caused  him  to  take  a  fancy  to  Llanthonr 
Abbey,  in  Monmouthshire,  and  there  he  was  soon  at  war  with  the  Welsh 
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population  of  the  Tioinity.  At  the  age  of  thirt^-siz  he  maniadt  not, 
according  to  the  judgment  of  his  biographer,  making  a  rery  wiae  ehoiee. 
Llanthony  did  not  retain  him  long.  He  soon  quarrelled  with  the  Lovd* 
Lieutenant,  the  magistrates,  his  own  tenants  and  dependents.  So  at 
last  he  left  the  place,  and  went  to  liye  in  Italy. 

It  was  at  the  age  of  forty-seven  that  Landor  published  the  first  teriea 
of  his  '  Imaginary  Conversations,'  a  work  perfectly  uniqne  by  reaaoo  of 
the  felicity  of  its  conception,  the  power  with  which  it  u  ezeeuted,  aad 
the  purity  and  lucidity  of  its  style.  To  ask  how  many  readers  tkia 
masterwork  of  Landor  finds,  is  like  asking  how  many  men  read  Ftafto. 
But  a  writer  like  Emerson,  after  making  it  his  companion  for  twenty 
years,  publicly  proclaimed  its  eulogy  in  language  Uiat  might  secia 
exaggerated  if  it  were  not  manifestly  sincere.  The  '  Imacinarj  Cob- 
Tersations '  must  live.  ^£7  will  directly  and  strenuously  inflocDcc 
mankind  when  Dickens  and  Thackeray  are  read  merely  by  the  curiovA — 
when  the  fashionable  poetry  of  the  day  is  superseded  by  some  e&tirriy 
different  style. 

Landor's  life,  till  he  reached  the  age  of  sixty,  was  chiefly  pasaed  im 
Italy.    During  that  period  he  prolonged  the  '  Imaginary  ConTersatiooa,' 
amazing  those  who  resd  them  by  the  immensitjr  of  his  knowledj^  mnd 
the  fertility  of  his  dramatic  power,  and  terminating  the  series  witJi  his 
inimitable  '  Pericles'  and  Aspasia.'    When  he  left  Italy,  he  came  to  lire 
in  Bath.    He  settled  there  alone,  being  separated  from  his  wife  on  that 
ground  of  '  incompatibility  of  temper '  wnich  seems  the  matrimonial 
malady  of  men  of  letters.    At  Bath  he  remained  twentr-one  years, 
a  famous  figure  in  that  pleasant  city,  and  published  while  there  ooo 
of  his  choicest  Tolumes  of  verse, '  The  Hellenics/  written  originally  in 
Latin.     They  are  Greek  idyls  of  exquisite  delicacy  and  immense  power. 
Pew  men  of  seventy  could  retain  the  poetical  youthfulness  requisite 
to  the  production  of  such  perfect  poems  as  '  The  Hamadiyad '  or  '  The 
Last  of  Ulysses.'    How  many  readers  of  Mr.  Tennyson  know  this 
volume,  thoufih  it  came  from  the  Laureate's  publisher,  and  in  the  very 
same  green  binding  which  signalises  our  copies  of  '  Maud '  and  '  The 
Princess'  P 

At  the  age  of  eighty-three,  Landor  caused  an  esclandre  at  Bath — was 
prosecuted  for  libel,  took  flight  again  to  Italy.  There  he  PMsed  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  which  lasted  to  within  a  few  months  or  his  nine* 
tieth  year.  In  the  last  two  volumes  of  poetry  which  he  published,  there 
is  some  of  his  most  charming  work.  Indeed,  the  idyl  on  the  death  ol 
Homer  in  the  volume  called  *  Heroic  Idyls,'  which  was  written  shortly 
before  his  death,  has  scarcely  anything  to  equal  it  in  our  language. 

M>.  Forster's  two  thick  volumes  give  a  very  full  account  both  of  ihm 
poet's  life  and  of  his  works ;  but  it  would,  perchance,  have  been  better 
to  keep  the  biography  and  the  literary  analysis  separate.  However, 
readers  can  now  easily  acquaint  themselves  with  a  man  who  had  in 
many  respects  no  rivsl  among  his  contemporaries.  His  command  of  the 
two  languages,  Latin  and  English,  hss  no  parallel.  His  coneeptioo  of 
the  characters  of  history  is,  in  its  imaginative  truthfulness,  akin  to  that 
of  Shakespeare,  and  based  upon  far  wider  knowledge.  He  was  a  poet 
at  school  and  a  poet  on  his  death-bed,  though  there  lay  between  the  two 
BO  wide  a  space  of  years ;  and  the  restless  energy  which  made  him  quarrel* 
some  and  mutinous  from  first  to  last,  was  essentially  connected  with  the 
intense  vitality  of  his  genius.  He  had,  as  the  French  say,  the  deleets 
of  his  great  qualities ;  and  so  great  were  his  qualities,  that  his  fanlts 
were  rather  startling. 
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A  Memoir  of  John  Conollt/,  M,D,,  D.C.L.;  comprising  a  Sketch 
of  the  Treatment  of  the  Insane  in  Europe  and  America. 
Bv  Sir  James  Clark,  Bart.,  K.C.B.,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 
Pnysician  in  Ordinary  to  the  Qaeen.  London:  John 
Murray.    1869. 

The  name  of  Dr.  ConoUy  will  always  be  gratefully  associated  with 
what  has  been  termed  the  '  non-restraint  system'  of  treating  the  insane ; 
for,  although  much  honour  is  due  to  Pinel,  of  France,  William  Tuke,  of 
York,  Dr.  Charles  worth  and  Mr.  Hill,  of  Lincoln,  for  haying  shown  the 
possibility  of  releasing  some  lunatics  from  chains  without  endangering 
the  safety  of  either  society  in  general,  or  the  madhouse  keeper  in  par- 
ticular, it  is  to  the  courage,  energy,  and  persererance  of  Dr.  Conolly, 
that  we,  as  Englishmen,  owe  the  unirersality  of  the  practice. 

On  thelst  of  June,  1839,  Dr.  Conolly  entered  on  his  duties  as  resident 
physician  at  Hanwell  Asylum,  at  that  time  containing  800  patients,  of 
whom  he  found  over  forty  under  mechanical  restraint.  He  at  once  aban* 
doned  strait-waistcoats,  handcuffs,  leg-locks,  and  coercion  chairs ;  and  at 
the  end  of  his  period  of  service  was  able  to  say,  that  *  for  ten  entire  years 
'  no  hand  or  foot  has  been  fastened  in  this  lar^e  asylum,  by  day  or  night, 
'  for  the  control  of  the  violent  or  the  despairing ;  that  no  instrument  of 
'  mechanical  restraint  had  been  employed,  or  even  admitted  into  the 
'  wards,  for  any  reason  whatever ;  tliat  no  patient  had  been  placed  in  a 
'  coercion  chair  by  day,  or  fastened  to  a  bedstead  by  night ;  and  that 
'  every  patient,  however  excited  or  apparently  unmanageable,  arriving  at 
'  the  asvlum  in  restraint,  has  been  immediately  set  free,  and  remained  so 
'  from  that  time.  I  wish  to  overstate  nothing ;  but  I  am  j  ustified  in  adding, 
'  that  the  results,  more  and  more  seen  in  every  successive  year,  have  been 
'  increased  tranquillity,  diminished  danger,  and  so  salutary  an  influence 
'  over  the  recent  and  newly-admitted  and  roost  violent  cases,  as  to  make 
'  the  spectacle  of  the  more  terrible  forms  of  mania  and  melancholia  a  rare 
'  exception  to  the  general  order  and  cheerfulness  of  the  establishment. 
' .    .    .    The  great  and  only  real  substitute  for  restraint  is  invariable 
•  kindness    .     .    .* — P.  35. 

When  a  change  such  as  that  effected  by  Conolly  is  first  proposed,  it  is 
scouted  as  impossible  or  unwise ;  when  it  is  first  attempted,  the  pioneer 
is  held  to  be  rash,  foolhardy,  and  influenced  by  questionable  motives ; 
when  it  has  been  brought  about  and  no  harm  has  followed,  it  is  said  that 
there  was  nothing  new  m  it ;  and  when  it  has  become  the  universal  prac- 
tice, its  originator  is  forgotten.  The  past  history  of  the  practice  of  non- 
restraint  hu  exhibited  much  of  this  common  lot ;  but  we  trust  that  the 
work  now  before  us  will  prevent  the  future  history  from  filling  up  the 
scheme. 

The  mind  of  Dr.  Conolly  was  turned  with  all  its  force  into  another 
direction,  viz.,  that  of  improving  the  condition  of  t)ie  idiot;  and  in  this 
work  he  greatly  assisted  the  project  of  the  late  Dr.  Andrew  Beed,  in 
founding  the  asylum  at  Earlswood.    One  of  the  most  touching  and  elo- 

?nent  appeals  ever  made  on  behalf  of  the  idiot  was  that  made  by 
)r.  Conolly  at  a  public  meeting  held  in  favour  of  this  institution.  {See 
page  126.)  This  address,  which  gives  much  insight  into  the  large  sym- 
paUiv  and  expansive  benevolence  of  Dr.  ConoUy  s  mind  and  heart,  we 
should  gladly  transfer  to  our  pages,  but  our  limits  compel  us  to  refer  our 
readers  to  the  work  itself. 
In  his  preface  to  this  memoir,  Sir  James  Clark  says :— '  My  own  part 

iro^  a  H  M 
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*  in  lis  preparation  has  been  a  rery  af^eeable  one.  I  ean  honaaUy  aaj  it 
'  has  been  a  labour  of  love ;'  and  every  page  of  the  book  bMrs  its  ova 
eonfirmation  of  this  statement.  But  Sir  James  Clark  has  don«  mudi 
mate  than  might  be  supposed  from  a  mere  nemsal  of  the  title  of  the  book. 
He  has  most  carefullj  bronght  into  his  '  Memoir '  all  that  so  b^ara  itp<m 
^^'  -line  of  Dr.  ConoUy's  wor' —  ^-^  --'— ^  ^-^  -"*"*  **  •-  *^-*-  -■-^*  -^-^ 

In  an '  Appendix/  of  se^^ 

upon '  Continental  Asylt 
the  Colonies/  and  on  '  The  State  of  the  Insane  in  India.  And,  in 
elusion,  we  can  but  Ihank  the  renerable  baronet  most  heartily  for  lisTi»|t 
added  mnoh  to  our  information  on  one  of  the  most  important  medical 
and  social  questions  of  the  day,  while  he  has  written  witn  great  taad^r- 
ness  and  truth  Uie  biography  of  a  much-loTed  friend. 


TTie  Life  of  Madame  Louise  de  France,  Daughter  of 

By  the  Author  of  '  Tales  of  Eirkbo-k.'  Rivingtona.    1869. 

Five  Tears  in  a  Protestant  Sisterhood,  and  Ten  Tears  in  a  Caihohr 
Convent,    An  Autobiography.    Longmana.     1869. 

In  order  to  read  either  of  these  Tolumes  with  satiafaetion,  not  to  ny 

patience,  it  is  necessary  for  an  ordinary  Protestant  to  rererse  andezplodie 

nis  traditional  and  rational  ideas  of  the  Dirine  Being  and  the  Chnstiaa 

religion.    Whether  it  be  right  or  wrong,  estimable  or  oontenptiblew  to 

accept  the  position  which  perrades  these  eulogies  of  Aoman  obedtcBee. 

nothing  is   to  our  mind  more  obrious,  than  that  they  are  in  ditvci 

antagonism  with  the  spirit  of  both  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New.  IWy 

superimpose  so  much  upon  the  basis  of  Christianify  as  to  transform  it  iato 

something  profoundly  different  from  its  own  dirine  ideal.    The  purpoft 

of  the  autooiography  is  to  rereal  the  helpless  impotenoe  of  the  Ptotesunl 

system  to  produce  the  genuine  urtiole.    The  husk  of  proper  superinten 

^noe  on  tne  part  of  uie  ecclesiastical  authoritiesi  the  abavrd  Avaks 

of  ignorant  and  irresponsible  power,  are  shown  to  be  utterlT  ineo»p«tih>e 

with  true  ascetic  discipline.    The  whims  and  mysterioas  tolly,  tka  arif* 

indulgence  and  eztraragances  of  the  superioress  of  a  certain  rrnlftMit 

sisterhood,  her  tinkering  of  some  Boman  rule,  and  her  dezterova  dtfvlcsa 

to  introduce  into  her  community  as  much  of  Borne  as  waa  prptiHr 

without  awakening  the  suspicion  of  her  clergyman  or  her  biahop.  mtrn  aD 

enlarged  upon,  and  shown  to  hare  been  aggrarated  by  the  usolrasnsas  «f 

the  life  that  was  lived  and  the  utter  unrest  of  the  aiateritood.    TW 

authoress  of  this  work  was  compelled  to  retire  from  the  arbitrary  tnftie* 

tions  and  inexplicable  caprices  of  her  '  rererend  mother.'    She  was  not, 

howerer,  weary  of  a  conrentual  life.   She  only  longed  to  find  sobm  tmStf 

authoritative  rule,  and  some  society,  where,  after  due  *  postulaare  *  aM 

'  noriciate,'  she  mij^ht  take  the  irroTOcable  rows  of  duMtity.  poverty, 

obedience,  and  semce.    This  she  at  len^  diseorered*  and  waa,  ao  to 

apeak,  happy  ever  after.    The  matchless  disoipliae  of  Borne  is  oostnaisid 

with  the  transitional,  inchoate,  blundering  system,  whteh  was  oal] 

ludieroua  mimicry  of  the  Boman  rule.    The  autobiography  is  inf 

clearlr  to  undo  the  effect  upon  the  public  mind  of  the  *  Saorin 

thott^  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  impression  that  Uia  whole  nam 

an  ingenious  and  arsumentatiTe  fiction.    The  authoreaa  wiahca  to 

outsiders  beliere  toat  the  eonrent  is  the  true  home  of  all  thai  ia 
hif^ieat  in  human  nature,  sweetest  in  human  ibUowahip*  and  smoI  oaa* 
-^  aaA  Chnal-liko  ia  the  iiitUjr  amiot  o£  tho  Bmm^  Xttg. 
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DoubtlesS}  there  is  much  that  is  beautifxil  in  the  extinctioii  of  huliuui 
selfwill  and  passion,  and  in  the  consecration  of  the  whole  life  to  l^e 
serrice  of  God  and^  the  worship  of  His  mighty  name>  and  to  acts  of 
charity,  of  submission,  and  of  obedience.  Some  maj  be  called  to  this 
self-abnegation,  and  are  moved  to  it  by  strong,  mdefinable,  almost 
connatal  impulse. 

The  'Life  of  Madame  Louise  de  France/  the  saintly  daughter  of 
Louis  XY.,  is  a  yery  striking  illustration  of  the  power  of  such  conscious 
Tocation  to  orercome  the  pride  of  birth,  the  bnllianoe  of  a  Toluptoous 
but  'most  religious'  Court,  the  fascinations  of  the  highest  society. 
Madame  Louise  surrendered  her  splendour,  her  palaoe-homci  tne 
affection  of  her  royal  relatives  and  numerous  dependents,  for  the 
hardest  rule  of  the  Carmelite  nuns,  and  spent  many  years  of  her  life 
amid  hardships  and  coarseness,  starvation  and  unmeaning  self*torturet 
that  edify  the  Catholic  world;  and  disgust  the  rational  Christian.  When 
the  real  history  of  the  private  life  of  Louis  XY.  is  told  or  known,  the 
edifying  references,  in  this  volume,  to  his  religious  experience,  to  the 
sympathy  he  manifested  in  the  '  vocation '  of  his  daughter,  and  to  his 
satisfactory  demise,  are  purely  revolting.  It  is  impossible  not  to  admire 
many  elements  of  the  character  of  Madame  Louise.  The  power  of  self- 
repression  she  acquired  became  almost  supernatural ;  the  lowliness  of  her 
spirit,  and  the  extraordinary  purity  and  simplicity  of  her  life,  woidd  have 
adorned  any  position  where  nigh  and  holy  duties  might  have  been  dis* 
charged.  As  it  was,  the  whole  story  appears  to  us  simply  melancholy. 
Self-sacrifice  for  the  ^ood  of  others,  selt-denial  and  repression  that  are 
involved  in  the  service  and  love  of  the  Holy  G-od,  are  beautiful  and 
precious ;  but  self-sacrifice  as  an  end  in  life,  self-crucifixion  for  its  own 
sake,  appears  to  us  to  be  substitution  of  self  in  the  place  of  God,  and  only 
a  fresh  and  subtle  form  of  ego- theism.  Obedience  to  a  wise  rule,  submis- 
sion to  a  high  ideal,  embodiment  of  a  great  principle  in  the  life,  is  a  noble 
waj  of  approaching  the  Divine  will ;  but  ooedience  to  a  trivial  round  of 
unimportant  positive  precepts,  which  derive  their  only  value  from  their 
being  precepts  which  are  vexatious  and  disagreeable  either  to  the  flesh 
or  the  spirit,  loses  all  its  value.  Poverty,  for  the  sake  of  making  others 
rich,  holy  poverty,  which  has  sprang  out  of  large-hearted  benevolence,  is 
noble ;  but  poverty  for  its  own  sake  has  no  element  of  nobleness  in  it 
that  we  can  discover.  The  amiable  Princess  Louise  throughout  her  life 
seems  to  have  been  made  Uie  victim  of  the  pernicious  idea,  that  dis- 
comfort for  its  own  sake  was  acceptable  to  the  Gt>d  of  Love.  The  great 
accomplishment  of  enduring  the  smell  of  tallow  candles,  wearing  ragged 
attire,  doing  menial  duties  because  they  were  menial,  eating  rotten  eggs 
and  stinking  fish,  and  humbling  herself  beyond  even  the  necessities  of 
her  position,  out  of  the  sheer  love  of  self-mortification,  and  under  the  im- 
pression that  all  this  was  pleasing  to  Gt>d,  excites  our  admiration,  but 
provokes  our  pity.  The  whole  thing  is  a  sheer  importation  into  Christianity 
from  the  Dualism  of  the  East.  One-half  at  least  of  the  Divine  Being  is 
a  grim  and  terrible  tyrant,  a  Siva  or  an  Ahriman,  smelling  blood  and 
rejoicing  in  the  death  of  His  victims.  The  exemplary  and  beloved 
princess,  who  was  led  into  this  mode  of  glorifying  God,  doubtless  did 
please  Him,  in  spite  of  her  unnecessary  ana  undesirable  mode  of  doing 
so.  We  do  not  charge  upon  her,  nor  on  the  autobiographer  of  the 
modem  convent,  the  sin  of  having  thus  corrupted  the  ideal  of  holy  living 
which  is  given  to  us  in  the  New  Testament ;  we  simply  mourn  over  these 
ill-directed  energies,  and  are  amased  at  ^e  fascination  ^y  continue  to 
exert  upon  min£  of  a  certain  calibre.    If  the  Divine  energy  which  hat 
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kept  Gonrentoal  life  in  existence  had  been  deyoted  to 
lifet  and  calling  upon  mankind  to  behold  and  lore  their  God,  hoi 
TeUonalj  different  and  brighter  would  the  history  of  the  ChriBtiaa  Church 
have  been. 

Memoir  of  John  Oretfy  of  Dilsion.    By  his  Daughter,  Josbphikb 
E.  Butler.    Edinburgh :  Edmonston  &  Douglas.     1869. 

But  for  such  books  as  this*  the  world  at  large  would  often  know  but 
little  of  some  of  its  most  worthy  men,  not  to  say  its  greatest  benefactors. 
Statesmen,  warriors,  men  of  great  prominence  in  literature,  science,  or 
art,  or  in  any  department  of  public  life,  besides  enjoying  fame  while 
liring,  become  more  or  less  characters  of  history ;  but  the  name  of  manr 
a  man  deserring  highljr  of  his  country  is  lost  to  posterity  for  the  lark 
of  some  able  hand  of  friendship  or  domestic  affection  to  enshrine  it  in  a 
readable  memoir. 

'  Strongest  minds 

Are  often  those  of  which  the  noisy  world 

Hears  least.' 

But  why,  some  would  ask,  should  we  want  to  know  all  the  petty  detail • 
of  such  men's  lires — ^how  many  children  the^  had,  with  the  precise  dmXe 
of  the  b'rth  of  each,  how  many  battles  they  iought  at  school,  with  wImmb 
and  with  what  results  of  sanguinary  noses  giren  or  received — a  kind  of 
particulars  in  which  the  writers  of  memoirs  are  rather  ant  to  indulge  r 
The  world,  such  objectors  urge,  gets  the  benefit  of  what  tnese  men  hare 
done,  and  that  is  all  about  which  the  world  has  any  need  to  concern 
itself.  To  analyse  rigidly  a  man's  actions  after  his  death,  or  expose  all 
the  incidents  of  his  domestic  life,  is,  it  is  alleged,  a  work  of  c^ueetiooable 
delicacy,  and  can  onl^  gratify  an  idle  and  unwholesome  curiosity.  We 
oonfess  we  cannot  quite  acquiesce  in  such  a  rtew.  We  readilr  grant  that 
much  of  unnecessarr  and  objectionable  detail  is  frequently  found  in 
books  of  this  class  ;  but  this  is  a  defect  which  is  owin^  to  a  want  of  dts- 
crimination  in  the  writer,  and  can  by  no  means  furnish  a  valid  reaaon 
why  a  useful  life  should  not  be  recorded  by  a  sufficiently-able  hand,  or 
why  the  real  lessons  of  such  a  life  should  be  withheld  from  the  public. 
We  hold  to  a  great  extent  with  Pcpe,  that '  the  proper  study  of  mankinU 
is  man ;'  and  this  is  a  study  which  cannot  be  effectually  or  eomprehm- 
siTely  prosecuted  unless  we  hecome  minutely  acquainted  with  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  specimens  of  the  race,  not  only  in  practical  life,  but 
through  books. 

John  Grey,  of  Dilston,  was  certainly  a  man  of  no  common  mould.  He 
was  bom  in  1785,  at  Milfield  in  Glendale,  in  the  wild  border  country  of 
Northumberland,  a  district  so  rife  in  lawless  and  romantic  asftociat)c«»« 
and  came  of  a  family  which  was  an  offshoot  of  the  noble  house  of  the  Grpys 
of  Howick.  Ho  was,  therefore,  not  without  ^r»f/»^«  in  his  own  county ; 
and  haying  rcceiyed  a  fair  education,  chiefly  at  the  grammar-school  of 
Btchmond,  in  Yorkshire,  then  under  the  control  of  Dr.  Tate,  and  beiai;. 
moreoyer,  the  owner  of  a  small  patrimonii  estate,  he  possessed  certaia 
adrantages  which  his  own  great  natural  ability,  enterprise,  and  enercr 
enabled  nim  to  turn  to  good  account  for  himself  ana  others.  To  the 
management  of  considerable  farming  concerns,  his  own  proDerty  ta- 
eluded,  he  was  called  at  the  boyish  age  of  eighteen ;  but  ne  atapuyed 
from  the  first  those  qualities  of  sagacity,  pruaenee,  and  adminiaiialiy^ 
oapaoity  which  signally  eharaoterised  him  tnroughout  his  long  and  noble 
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career.  But  even  this  sphere  of  energy  served  rather  as  the  base  of  his 
operations  than  as  his  battle-field.  He  was  alvrays  a  staunch  Liberal  in 
politics ;  and  taking  a  warm  interest  in  all  the  stirring  questions  of  his 
time  (Catholic  emancipation,  the  reform  of  Parliament  and  of  the  Poor 
Laws,  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  of  the  Com  Laws),  and  a  leading  part 
in  the  discussion  of  them  in  his  own  county,  he  came  into  relations  with 
some  of  the  chief  politicians  and  statesmen  of  those  days,  amongst  whom 
were  the  late  and  tne  present  Earl  Grey,  the  late  Earl  of  Durham,  and  the 
late  Earl  Spencer,  better  known  as  Lord  Althorp,  from  all  of  whom,  as 
well  as  from  other  persons  of  mark,  this  book  contains  letters,  many  of 
which  relate  to  the  interesting  events  of  the  time,  and  some  of  which 
throw  new  light  upon  important  points.  One  characteristic  letter  there 
is  which  revives  in  us  very  pleasant  memories  of  a  valued  friend,  himself 
of  an  old  Northumbrian  border  stock,  a  Selby .  Such  was  the  estimation 
in  which  the  judgment  and  ability  of  John  &rey  were  held  by  many  of 
the  leading  Whigs,  that  he  was  frequently  consulted  on  important  ones- 
tions ;  and  Lord  Durham  more  than  once  intimated  a  wish  that  John 
Grey  could  accompany  him  to  Canada.    But  it  was  as  a  theoretical  and 

Eractioai  agriculturist  that  he  was  best  known,  and  that  he  best  served 
is  day  and  generation.  In  this  character,  in  which  he  wrote  many  able 
public  letters  and  reports,  and  made  many  able  speeches,  he  probably 
nad  scarcely  an  equal ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  prejudices  and  opposition  of 
the  farmers  of  his  time,  he  pushed  on  his  '  book-farming,  as  some  of 
them  sneeringly  called  his  innovations,  to  complete  success.  His 
daughter  says :  *  Probably  no  part  of  England  has  undergone  so  rapid  a 
'  change  as  "Northumberland  has  done  in  the  last  eighty  or  ninety  years* 
'  The  half-barbarous  character  which  I  have  been  describing  clung  to  the 
'  people  long  after  it  had  given  place  to  civilization  elsewhere.  Tne  soil 
'  and  climate  were  rug^ed^and  resisted  for  a  long  time  the  first  efforts  at 
'  cultivation ;  but  its  inhabitants,  rugged  too,  were  energetic,  and  the 
'  impulse  once  given,  it  required  not  many  years  to  place  I^orthumber- 
'  land  at  the  head  of  agricultural  progress.  The  part  which  my  faUier 
'  had  in  bringing  about  this  great  change  in  Northumberland,  and  in  Uie 
'  progress  of  agriculture  generally,  was  not  inconsiderable.  How  great 
'  the  change  must  have  been  in  a  short  time,  those  of  us  can  imagine 
'  who  have  witnessed  the  rich  harvests  of  the  last  twenU"  years,  and  the 
'  merry  harvest-homes  on  Tweedside  and  Tillside.  Not  less  striking, 
*  perhaps,  was  the  change  brought  about  later  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyne. 
'  When  he  migrated  thitlier  in  1833,  Ty^®*^<^^*  which  is  now  so  richly 
'  cultivated,  presented  in  many  parts  miles  of  fox-cover,  and  self-sown 
'  plantations  of  fir  and  biroh-wood.'  His  reputation  as  a  practical  agri- 
culturist and  a  thorough  man  of  business  procured  for  him,  in  1833,  the 
appointment  of  manager  of  the  extensive  Northern  estates  of  Greenwich 
Hospital,  the  property  about  which  we  have  recentljr  heard  so  muoh 
through  the  newspapers,  in  connection  with  the  eccentric  proceedings  of 
the  lady  styling  herself  the  Countess  of  Derwentwater,  and  claiming  to 
be  its  nghtf^U  owner. 

John  Grey  so  well  discharged  his  duties  in  this  responsible  capaoi^, 
that  during  his  thirty  years'  stewardship,  besides  greatly  inereasmg  tne 
absolute  value  of  the  farming  portion  of  the  property,  Dy  drainage,  by 
improved  farm-buildings,  and  a  completely  renovated  system  of  cultiva- 
tion, he  raised  the  net  revenue  of  the  estates,  inolading  the  lead  mines 
on  Alston  Moor,  from  £26,000  to  £40,000  a  year.  And,  throughout  his 
active  life,  he  was  not  less  solicitous  to  advanoe  the  education  and 
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kept  oonyentnal  life  in  existence  had  been  devoted  to  consecrating  actual 
life*  and  calling  upon  mankind  to  behold  and  love  their  (xod,  how  mar- 
yellonsly  different  and  brighter  would  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church 
have  been. 

Memoir  of  John  Grey,  of  Dikton.    By  his  Daughter,  Josephine 
E.  Butler.    Edinburgh :  Edmonston  &  Douglas.     1869. 

But  for  such  books  as  this,  the  world  at  large  would  often  know  but 
little  of  some  of  its  most  worthy  men,  not  to  say  its  greatest  benefactors. 
Statesmen,  warriors,  men  of  great  prominence  in  literature,  science,  or 
art,  or  in  any  department  of  public  life,  besides  enjoying  fame  while 
living,  become  more  or  less  characters  of  history ;  but  the  name  of  many 
a  man  deserving  hiehl^  of  his  country  is  lost  to  posterity  fur  the  lack 
of  some  able  hand  of  friendship  or  domestic  affection  to  enshrine  it  in  a 
readable  memoir. 

'  Strongest  minds 

Are  often  those  of  which  the  noisy  world 

Hears  least.' 

But  why,  some  would  ask,  should  we  want  to  know  all  the  petty  details 
of  such  men's  lives — how  many  children  they  had,  with  the  precise  date 
of  the  b'rth  of  each,  how  many  battles  they  fought  at  school,  with  whom 
and  with  what  results  of  sanguinary  noses  given  or  received — a  kind  of 
particulars  in  which  the  writers  of  memoirs  are  rather  apt  to  indulge  P 
The  world,  such  objectors  urge,  gets  the  benefit  of  what  these  men  have 
done,  and  that  is  all  about  which  the  world  has  any  need  to  concern 
itself.  To  analyse  rigidly  a  roan's  actions  after  his  death,  or  erpose  all 
the  incidents  of  his  domestic  life,  is,  it  is  alleged,  a  work  of  questionable 
delicacy,  and  can  onl^  gratify  an  idle  and  unwholesome  curiosity.  We 
confess  we  cannot  quite  acquiesce  in  such  a  view.  We  readily  grant  that 
much  of  unnecessary  and  objectionable  detail  is  frequently  found  in 
books  of  this  class  ;  but  this  is  a  defect  which  is  owin^  to  a  want  of  dis- 
crimination in  the  writer,  and  can  by  no  means  furnish  a  valid  reason 
why  a  useful  life  should  not  be  recorded  by  a  sufficiently-able  hand,  or 
why  the  real  lessons  of  such  a  life  should  be  withheld  from  the  public. 
We  hold  to  a  great  extent  with  Pcpe,  that  *  the  proper  study  of  mankind 
is  man ;'  and  this  is  a  study  which  cannot  be  effectually  or  comprehen- 
sively prosecuted  unless  we  become  minutely  acquainted  with  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  specimens  of  the  race,  not  only  in  practical  life,  but 
through  books. 

John  Grey,  of  Dilston,  was  certainly  a  man  of  no  common  mould.  He 
was  born  in  1785,  at  Milfield  in  Glendale,  in  the  wild  border  country  of 
Northumberland,  a  district  so  rife  in  lawless  and  romantic  associations, 
and  came  of  a  family  which  was  an  offshoot  of  the  noble  house  of  the  Greys 
of  Howick.  Ho  was,  thereforci  not  without  prestige  in  his  own  county ; 
and  having  received  a  fair  education,  chiefly  at  the  grammar-school  of 
Kichmond,  in  Yorkshire,  then  under  the  control  of  Dr.  Tate,  and  being, 
moreover,  the  owner  of  a  small  patrimonial  estate,  he  possessed  certain 
advantages  which  his  own  great  natural  ability,  enterprise,  and  energy 
enabled  him  to  turn  to  good  account  for  himself  and  others.  To  the 
management  of  considerable  farming  concerns,  his  own  property  in- 
cluded, he  was  called  at  the  boyish  age  of  eighteen ;  but  he  displajred 
from  the  first  those  qualities  of  sagacity,  prudence,  and  administrative 
capacity  which  signally  characterised  him  tnroughout  his  long  and  noble 
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Bi  onoe  the  ohann  and  the  weakneBS  of  the  French  aristocracy,  sparkling, 
yet  barren,  a  meteor  light  gleaming  athwart  the  page  of  history  only  ^ 
daaile  and  please  04r  imagination.  It  is  easy  to  comprehend  the  incom- 
patibility which  existed  between  this  character  and  modern  progress.  It 
oonld  only  lend  to  progress  a  diplomatic  and  temporary  support.  It 
would  be  more  in  its  element  in  dancing  attendance  at  court  during  one 
half  of  the  year,  and  cpyering  itself  with  glory  at  the  head  of  one  of  the 
king's  regiments  during  the  other  half.  The  cause  of  ciyil  and  religious 
liberty  demands  another  class  of  champions. 

Cheat  Christians  of  France :  Saint  Louis  and  Calvin,    By  M. 
OuizoT.    Maomillan's  Sunday  Library ;  Yolume  Y. 

This  is,  to  our  mind,  the  most  successful  issue  of  an  admirable  series  of 
popular  works.  M.  Guizot  says :  '  The  thirteenth  and  the  seyenteenth 
'  centuries  are  the  two  noblest  and  fairest  epochs  of  French  Catholicism. 
'  The  sixteenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  seyenteenth  are  the 
'  two  noblest  and  fairest  periods  of  French  Protestantism.  Among 
'  French  Catholics  I  haye  chosen  St.  Louis  in  the  thirteenth,  and  St. 
'  Vincent  de  Paul  in  the  seyenteenth,  as  two  great  and  noble  Christians, 


'  Calvin  and  pu  Plessis  Mornay  present  the  same  characteristics,  and 
'  deserye  an  equal  glory.  These  four  men  were  emphatically  and  first  of 
'  all  Christians  in  tnought  and  life.  Christian  faith  and  piety  shone  out 
'  in  all  of  them,  notwithstanding  their  profound  diyergence  and  their 
'  fierce  controyersies.  That  is  why  I  haye  selected  them ;  and  I  haye 
'  tried  to  depict  them  as  glorious  and  profitable  examples  of  Christianity 
'  and  of  its  persistent  uniJif  in  the  midst  of  its  most  striking  variety,'  The 
present  yolumo  is  confined  to  St.  Louis  and  Calvin  ;  and  on  the  title-page 
a  yignette  represents  the  crowned  head  bf  the  sainted  king,  and  the  well- 
known  features  of  the  great  reformer  encircled  by  the  same  aureole,  and 
poring  diliffei^tly  oyer  the  pages  of  the  same  outspread  book.  It  is 
mterestii^g  to  see  the  distinguisned  litterateur  and  hoary  statesman,  after 
a  life  of  stormy  actiyity  and  many  changes,  expressing  so  fully  as  he  does 
in  his  latest  writings  nis  profound  faitn  in  eyangelical  truth,  his  apnre- 
oiation  of  all  that  is  sublime  and  noble  in  the  moral  and  religious  life  of 
Eoman  Catholicism,  and  his  unswerving  adherence  to  the  mndamental 
principles  of  the  Beformation.  He  does  not  hide  from  his  readers  what 
he  considers  the  defects  of  Louis  IX.,  as  an  administrator  or  statesman. 
He  is  aliye  to  the  grievous  sway  which  the  mediseval  theory  of  ciyil  and 
religious  goyernment  exercised  oyer  the  mind  of  the  French  king.  He 
calls  attention  to  the  morbid,  disastrous  weakness  which  induced  t!io 
pious  prince,  at  times  of  critical  anxiety  for  the  future  of  France,  to  yield 
to  the  passionate  crusading  zeal  which  had  beffun  to  exhaust  itself  even 
in  the  breasts  of  prudent  Popes  and  wily  churchmen.  He  does  not  screen 
his  hero  from  the  charse  of  folly  and  approximate  madness  in  the  methods 
he  adopted  to  rescue  the  holy  places  from  the  hands  of  the  iufidel ;  but  he 
has  drawn  a  picture  of  surpasaiag  sweetness,  and  pourtrayed  an  ideal  of 
sanctity  and  self-abaegaiion  for  the  good  of  others,  which  is  presented 
with  such  fairness  ana  simplicity  that  the  most  devout  hsgiologist  msy 
read  it  with  edification.  Leaying  out  of  yiew  the  radical  and  iocupablc 
vices  of  the  great  era  of  faith,  and  mining  allowance  for  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  we  see  a  s|>otless  oharaoter,  and  one  of  the  noblest  sp^cimeni  of 
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ffoneral  condition  of  the  farmers  and  their  labourers  than  to  increase  the 
tertility  of  the  soil. 

Then  the  domestic  life  of  this  man,  so  genial,  so  playful,  so  pure,  so 
religious,  was  truly  beautiful ;  and  bright  too,  notwithstandine  the  many 
bereayements  and  sorrows  incident  to  his  eighty-two  years  of  existence. 
In  the  Grey  family  we  have  a  striking  illustration  and  an  urgent  enforce- 
ment of  the  supreme  importance  of  home  influence.  John  Grey  himaelf^ 
much  as  he  was  indebtea  to  nature  for  his  powers  of  body  and  mind,  was 
essentially  home  made ;  so  was  his  wife,  and  so  were  their  children — all 
apparently  worthy  of  their  ancestry.    One  really  shudders  to  think  how 
much  of  the  welfare  of  the  community  depends  upon  home,  and  how 
little  parents  generally  realize  their  awful  responsibility.    The  power  of 
schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses,  of  preachers  and  moralists*  of  law- 
giyers  and  law-executors,  to  make  or  mar  the  future  of  the  world,  is 
nothing  as  compared  with  that  of  fathers  and  mothers ;  and  this  con- 
sidera^ou  holds  good  more  especially  in  reference  to  women,  who  are  in 
a  great  measure  debarred  from  that  correctiye  discipline  which  men 
naturally  receiye  from  their  more  actiye  participation  in  the  affairs  of 
life.    Here  we  should  like  to  quote  the  whole  of  an  extract  giyen  in  the 
book  from  a  most  thoughtful  paper  by  Margaretta  Grey,  sister  of  John 
Grey,  treating  chiefly  of  the  education  and  position  of  women,  and 
suggesting  for  their  adyancement  schemes  which  are  becoming  prominent 

auestions  of  the  present  day.    But  our  space  compels  us  to  forbear,  and 
Iso  to  omit  many  other  passages  which  we  had  marxed  for  extract.     Had 
John  Grey  loyed  the  country  and  country  pursuits  less,  he  would 

Erobably  haye  yielded  to  the  solicitations  more  than  once  addressed  to 
im  to  enter  Parliament,  and  might  thus  haye  become  better  known,  and 
haye  exercised,  by  his  agricultural  knowledge,  his  singular  power  of 
public  speech,  and  his  honesty  and  courage  in  using  it,  a  more  direct 
and  powerful  influence  upon  the  legislation  of  his  country ;  but  like  his 
friend,  Lord  Althorp,  he  shunned  public  life,  and  was  muck  devoted  to 
cows,  John  Grey's  life  well  deseryed  the  loying  and  remarkably  able 
record  it  has  receiyed,  and  equally  deseryes  to  be  studied  and  imitated. 

Sistoire  dea  Princes  de  la  Maison  de  Conde  au  XV L  et  XV IL 
Siecles.    Par  le  Due  d'Aumale.     Paris.     1869. 

This  yolume  of  history  possesses  a  history  of  its  own.  It  is  well 
known  that  by  some  unwarrantable  caprice  of  the  French  Qoyemment 
its  publication  was  forbidden,  and  that  the  author  was  unable  to  obtain 
any  redress  against  this  flagrant  wrong,  because  all  the  tribunals,  of 
whateyer  degree,  declared  themselyes  incompetent  to  deal  with  the 
matter.  The  Due  d'Aimiale's  legal  adyisers,  howeyer,  did  not  grow 
weary,  and  the  progress  of  public  opinion  coming  to  their  aid,  the 
Goyemment  at  length  gaye  up  the  contest,  and  allowed  this  formidable 
book  to  appear.  It  proyed  to  be  simply  and  purely  an  historical  work, 
which  not  eyen  by  the  dimmest  allusion  goes  beyond  the  era  of  which  it 
professes  to  treat.  Like  most  things  that  are  deriyed  from  original 
sources,  it  giyes  a  viyid,  graphic  sketch  of  the  stormy  debates  of  the 
House  of  Conde  throughout  the  formidable  struggles  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  whole  story  is  written  freely,  yet  soberly,  and  in  a 
simple,  neryous  style.  The  Duo  d'Aumale  has  enriched  the  national 
literature  by  a  work  which  unites  unquestionable  learninff  with  a  liyely 
and  at  times  piquant  interest,  combinmg  a  rare  m6lanffe  of  the  grace  and 
heroism,  the  gallantry  and  courage,  the  yiyaoity  and  energy  which  form 
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al  onoe  the  oHarm  and  the  weakness  of  the  Frenoli  ariatocraey,  sparkling, 
yet  banren,  a  meteor  li^ht  gleaming  athwart  the  page  of  history  only  tQ 
daaale  and  please  oi^r  imagination.  It  is  easy  to  comprehend  the  incom- 
patibility which  existed  between  this  character  and  modern  progress.  It 
oonld  only  lend  to  progress  a  diplomatic  and  temporary  support.  It 
would  be  more  in  its  element  in  dancinff  attendance  at  court  during  one 
half  of  the  year,  and  covering  itself  with  glory  at  the  head  of  one  of  the 
king's  regiments  during  the  other  half.  The  cause  of  ciyil  and  religioua 
liberty  demands  another  elass  of  champions. 

Oreai  Ohriatiana  qf  France :  Saint  Louis  and  Oaivin.    By  M. 
OuizoT.     Maomillan's  Sunday  Library ;  Yoliune  Y. 

This  is,  to  our  mind,  the  most  successful  issue  of  an  admirable  series  of 
popular  works.  M.  Guizot  says :  '  The  thirteenth  and  the  seyenteenth 
'  centuries  are  the  two  noblest  and  fairest  epochs  of  French  Catholicism. 
'  The  sixteenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  seyenteenth  are  the 
'  two  noblest  and  fairest  periods  of  French  Protestantism.  Among 
'  French  Catholics  I  haye  chosen  St.  Louis  in  the  thirteenthi  and  St. 
*  Vincent  de  Paul  in  the  seventeenth,  as  two  great  and  noble  ChristianSi 


'  Calvin  and  Pu  Plessis  Mornay  present  the  same  characteristics,  and 
'  deserve  an  equal  glory.  These  four  men  were  emphatically  and  first  of 
*  all  Christians  in  tnought  and  life.  Christian  faith  and  piety  shone  out 
'  in  all  of  them,  notwithstanding  their  profound  divergence  and  their 
'  fierce  controversies.  That  is  why  I  have  selected  them ;  and  I  have 
'  tried  to  depict  them  as  glorious  and  profitable  examples  of  Christianity 
'  and  of  its  persistent  unity  in  the  midst  of  its  most  striking  variety,'  The 
present  volume  is  confined  to  St.  Louis  and  Calvin  ;  and  on  the  title-page 
a  vignette  represents  the  crowned  head  bf  the  sainted  king,  and  the  well- 
known  features  of  the  great  reformer  encircled  by  the  same  aureole,  and 
poring  diligently  over  the  pages  of  the  same  outspread  book.  It  is 
interesting  to  see  the  distinguished  litterateur  and  hoary  statesman,  after 
a  life  of  stormy  actiyity  and  many  changes,  expressing  so  fully  as  he  does 
in  his  latest  writings  nis  profound  faitn  in  evangelical  truth,  his  appre- 
oiatiou  of  all  that  is  sublime  and  noble  in  the  moral  and  reli^ous  life  of 
Eoman  Catholicism,  and  his  unswerving  adherence  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  Beformation.  He  does  not  hide  fxt>m  his  readers  what 
ne  considers  the  defects  of  Louis  IX.,  as  an  administrator  or  statesman. 
He  is  alive  to  the  grievous  sway  which  the  medisval  theory  of  civil  and 
religious  government  exercised  over  the  mind  of  the  French  king.  He 
calls  attention  to  the  morbid,  disastrous  weakness  which  induced  the 
pious  prince,  at  times  of  critical  anxiety  for  the  future  of  France,  to  yield 
to  the  passionate  crasadizyr  seal  which  had  beaun  to  exhaust  itself  even 
in  the  breasts  of  prudent  Popes  aud  wily  churchmen.  He  does  not  screen 
his  hero  from  the  charge  of  folly  and  approximate  madness  in  the  methods 
he  adopted  to  rescue  the  holy  places  from  the  hands  of  the  infidel ;  but  he 
has  drawn  a  picture  of  surpaaaiag  sweetness,  and  pourtrayed  an  ideal  of 
sanctity  and  self-abnegation  for  the  good  of  others,  which  is  presented 
with  such  fairness  ana  simplicity  that  the  most  devout  hsgiologist  msy 
read  it  with  edification.  Leaving  out  of  view  the  radical  aud  incurable 
vices  of  the  great  era  of  faith,  and  making  allowance  for  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  we  see  a  spotless  character,  and  one  of  the  noblest  specimens  of 
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humanity  and  Christian  life.  From  his  birth  to  hit  tragie,  ilt-tined 
death,  in  his  second  abortive  crusade,  the  biography  of  St.  Loan  ia  a 
continuous  and  startling  demonstration  of  what  the  power  of  the  Chris* 
tian  faith  can  do  with  our  poor  human  nature.  M«  Ouisot  gives  muek 
more  space  to  his  careful  delineation  of  the  character  of  Curia,  and  to 
the  analysis  of  those  portions  of  the  Bedeemer's  life  and  life-work  whi^ 
bring  out  the  make  and  measure  of  the  man.  These  two  Frenebmea 
form  fine  contrasts  in  the  sphere  of  their  work,  in  their  do^atic  eon- 
yiotions,  in  their  ideal  of  sanctity  and  of  constituted  authonty.  and  ia 
their  notion  of  the  essence  of  the  Christian  faith.  St.  Louis  would  hare 
willingly  torn  Calyin  limb  from  limb,  would  have  smiled  with  rapture,  and 
sang  Te  Deunu  orer  the  gracious  work  of  his  cremation;  Calrin  would  have 
lashed  with  indignant  satire  and  trenchant  criticism  the  Liquisition  whiek 
St.  Louis  patronized,  and  would  have  utterly  failed  to  respond  to  a  sin^ 
passionate  aj)peal  from  the  medisval  crusader,  though  the  two  mignt 
nave  agreed  in  the  execution  of  Seryetus.  St.  Louis  belicTed  that  the 
Church,  as  it  was  then  constituted,  was  the  liying  witness  of  the  pretene« 
of  the  Uring  Lord ;  Calvin  laboured,  from  early  youth  to  premature  old 
age,  to  create  and  build  up  a  Charch  that  should  answer  to  the  Drrine 
ideal.  St.  Louis  was  the  flower  of  Galilean  and  Christian  chiralry ;  Calvia 
the  greatest  theologian  of  the  period  of  transition,  when  all  thoui^t  waa 
seething  in  fiery  crucibles  and  being  poured  into  new  forms.  Yet  the  two 
men  were  strangely  similar  in  earnestness  of  spirit,  confidence  in  their 
own  judgment,  personal  unselfishness  and  high  moral  tone,  and  abore  all  m 
their  love  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  It  was  not  possible  to  be  with  either 
of  them  without  seeing  the  overwhelming  force  with  which  each  beliered 
in  something  greater  man  himself.  M.  (Suixot  has  criticised  the  Uots  oa 
Calvin's  chtfacter,  the  defects  of  his  theological  systemi  and  of  his  eivil 
administration.  He  has  described  very  carefully  some  of  the  oelebrated 
scenes  in  the  life  of  this  ^at  Christian.  He  has  sketched  with  masterly 
hand  the  entire  proceedings  connected  with  the  trial  and  execution  of 
Servetus,  and  says  justly  Uiat,  whatever  allowances  can  be  made  for  the 
dead, '  the  fact  still  remains,  that  the  laws  and  measures  by  means  of 
'  which  Calvin  endeavoured  to  ensure  unity  of  conviction  in  Geneva  are 
'  a  stain  upon  his  memory,  an  element  condemned  beforehand  in  hia 
'  work,  upon  which  time  ought  to  pass  a  just  sentenoe.'  We  eaoaoi 
here  do  more  than  strongly  commend  this  eloquent  and  learned  tributo 
to  the  memoiy  of  two  ^eat  Christians.  We  trust  M.  Ghuaot  will  not 
disappoint  the  expectation  he  has  excited  with  reference  to  a  similar 
treatment  of  the  careers  of  St  Vincent  de  Paul  and  of  Da  Flessia 
Ja.omay« 

La  Vie  et  lea  Travaux  de  Ciaar  Malan.    Par  Un  de  sea  Fila. 
1869.    Paris :  Libraire  Cherbuliez. 

The  Life  and  Labours  of  Caaar  Malan,  D.D.     By  one  of  his 
Sons.    London :  Nisbet  &  Co. 

This  biogranhy  is  no  mere  panegvrie.  It  it  a  faithful  reoord.  although 
we  oantraoe  throughout  its  pages  tne  loving  hand  of  a  son.  Tlio  narr^ 
tive  poasesses  a  lively  interest ;  it  carries  us  back  to  the  eonunenoaiBait 
of  the  religious  awakening  among  the  French-speaking  natiwiti  aad 
brings  us  into  intimate  acquaintance  with  one  of  the  most  eoorageotts 
and  energetic  champions  oi  evangelical  truth.  Cssar  lAalaa  was  a  asaa 
of  indomitable  oonvictions ;  he  uniformly  followed,  without  hesitatm. 
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the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  and  thus  in  early  youth  he  found  his 
career  blighted,  because  he  was  determined  to  preach  in  the  pnlpits  of 
Geneva  the  '  foolishness  of  the  Cross.'  In  later  life  he  submitted  to  be 
cast  off  by  his  brethren,  rather  than  swerve  from  the  line  of  his  own 
special  convictions.  Nothing  can  be  more  worthy  of  respect  than  such 
an  entire  devotedness  to  that  which  he  believed  to  be  the  truth.  To  this 
unconquerable  firmness  Ccssar  Malan  united  a  loving  heart,  a  melting, 
though  slightly  imperious  eloquence,  and  a  marvellous  facility  for  work, 
which  enabled  him  to  produce  large  numbers  of  controversial  treatises, 
popular  tracts,  and  devotional  poems.  His  biographer,  in  the  most 
interesting  manner,  makes  us  acquainted  with  the  details  of  his  father^s 
intense  activity,  as  well  as  with  the  touching  and  beautiful  traits  of  the 
domestic  life  of  one  who  to  the  outside  world  was  chiefly  known  as  the 
most  rigorous  of  theologians. 

The  narrative  of  the  declining  years  and  Christian  death  of  this  dis- 
tinguished man  will  be  read  by  many  with  deep  emotion,  as  the  fitting 
crown  of  a  career  of  devotedness  which  had  had  its  seasons  of  heroic 
fidelity  to  conscience. 

Cassar  Malon  was  the  representative  of  the  doctrine  of  the  first 
revival,  in  its  most  severe  and  absolute  phase.  His  theology  had  all  the 
force  and  rigidity  of  a  period  of  reaction  and  of  contest  At  the  present 
time,  it  is  so  completely  outside  the  questions  with  which  we  are 
occupied  that  it  does  not  even  excite  any  strong  resistance.  We  may 
say  that  this  theological  framework  has  now  crumbled  away,  like  the  dust 
which  returns  to  its  native  dust,  but  the  fiery  breath  which  animated 
this  extreme  Calvinism  is  immortal.  It  is  felt  to  be  permeating  even  the 
most  rigid  of  these  doctrines,  and,  above  all,  it  is  powerfully  exhaled 
from  the  beautiful  life  and  death  of  Ciesar  MalaD.  The  lamp,  so  to 
speak,  is  now  but  a  relic  of  the  i>ast,  but  the  sacred  flame  which  it  con- 
tained did  none  the  less  rekindle  the  Divine  life  in  a  degenerate 
Christianity.  None  will  venture  to  withhold  this  honour  from  Ciesar 
Malan  and  his  coadjutors.  His  son  has  done  good  service  to  our  religious 
literature  by  the  calm  and  dignified  biograpuy  which  he  has  produced, 
the  interest  of  which  is  sustained  to  tke  end.  Messrs.  Nisbet  have 
published  these  deeply  interesting  memorials  in  an  English  dress,  and 
they  will,  no  doubt,  obtain  wide  circulation. 

Life  and  Ministry  of  the  Rev.  Adam  Thomson,  D.D.,  Coldstream, 
and  his  Labours  for  Free  and  Cheap  Bible  Printing.  By  his 
Son-in-law,  Hey.  P.  Landreth.  Edinburgh:  Andrew 
Elliot,  Princes  Street.     1869. 

The  name  of  Dr.  Thomson  is  well  known  by  his  efforts  for  promoting 
the  circulation  of  the  Bible ;  and  these  memorials  of  him  will  be  wel- 
comed, not  only  as  giving  an  account  of  those  efforts,  but  as  also  making 
us  acquainted  with  the  character  and  events  of  his  long  and  useful  life. 
The  Border  town  of  Coldstream  was  his  native  place,  and  his  home  for 
eighty-one  years,  and  during  fifty-four  of  these  he  was  the  minister  of  a 
Secession  Church  in  it.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  very  single-hearted 
man,  strong  and  steadfast  in  his  purposes,  and  unusually  diligent  in 
his  work.  We  read  that,  *  on  an  average,  he  for  a  long  term  oi  yoars 
preached  d«ly.'  He  was,  though  not  bruliantly,  ^et  well  endowed  with 
mtellect,  greatlj  beloved  in  domestic  and  social  life,  and  very  happy  in 
his  relations  with  his  brethren.    Though  strongly  attached  to  the  Beoei* 
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aion  Ohnrcli,  he  was  of  broader  and  more  adyanced  views  than  moat  of  its 
members.  We  mark  this  in  relation  to  Sunday  evening  services,  preaoking 
in  rooms,  psalmodji  and  several  other  subjects. 

We  should  have  been  better  pleased  with  the  memoir  had  it  been 
more  restricted  to  its  immediate  subject,  with  fewer  of  those 
digressions  which  places,  persons,  events,  even  terms  have  constantly 
suggested  to  the  author,  and  which,  thoueh  not  without  interest  in 
themselves,  give  a  somewhat  wearisome  diaracter  to  the  style,  and 
extend  the  book  to  an  undesirable  length.  Great  and  special  interest 
will,  however,  at  any  rate  be  felt  in  uie  chapter  which  describes  the 
crowning  work  of  Dr.  Thomson's  life.  He  haa  nearly  reached  the  age 
of  sixty  when  he  entered  on  this  great  undertaking,  by  attacking 
the  Bible  monopoly  in  Scotland  ;  and  it  was,  mainly  through  his 
influence  that  this  monopoly  was  altogether  abolished  in  1839.  Dr. 
Thomson,  however,  feared  that  the  natural  working  of  free  trade  in 
Bibles  would  only  very  gradually  produce  the  reduction  which  ought  to 
be  effected  in  their  price.  He  therefore  projected,  and  with  the  help 
of  friends  established  the  '  Scottish  Board  for  Bible  Circulation.'  And 
not  content  with  this,  he  next  set  up  a  Free  Bible  Press  in  his  own  town, 
in  which  his  worldly  all  was  embarked,  and  in  a  few  years  lost,  when  the 
undertaking  failed  through  various  untoward  circumstances,  especially 
through  the  opposition  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

During  a  short  part  of  the  time  devoted  by  Dr.  Thomson  to  this  great 
eause,  he  was  zealouslv  assisted  by  the  late  Dr.  Campbell,  of  London, 
whose  part  in  the  work  has,  however,  been  strangely  exaggerated  in  the 
memoir  of  him  recently  published.  It  was  not  tiu  the  year  following  the 
abolition  of  the  Scotch  monopoly  that  Dr.  Campbell  took  up  the  question. 
He  then  for  six  months  advocated  the  cause  of  free  Bible  circulation,  both 
by  his  speeches  and  his  writings,  with  enthusiastic  zeal  and  great  effect. 

When,  however,  the  English  monopolists,  in  fear  of  losing  their  privilegea, 
reduced  the  price  of  their  Bibles,  Dr.  Campbell  was  content,  and  luto- 
gether  abandoned  his  crusade  against  the  monopoly  itself.  No  satisfactory 
explanation  can,  we  think,  be  given  of  his  conauct,  or  of  the  way  in  whicn 
it  has  been  represented  by  his  biographers  ;  but  it  was  hardly  necessary 
to  give  so  lengthened  or  so  bitter  a  statement  of  the  case  in  the  presei^t 
work,  nor  will  the  subject  prove  of  much  interest  to  the  general  reader. 
Certain  it  is  that  Dr.  Thomson,  sometimes  aided,  and  at  other  times 
lU}andoned  by  his  friends,  achieved  a  great  work  for  his  country  in 
bringing  the  Bible  within  the  reach  of  tne  poorest,  and  thus  vastly  in- 
creasing its  circulation  among  all  classes ;  and  by  those  to  whom  such 
objects  are  dear,  his  memory  will  not  soon  cease  to  be  cherished  and 
venerated. 

The  Life  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Collins,     By  the  Hey.  Samubl 
Colby.     London  :  Hamilton^  Adams,  &  Co. 

Mr.  Coley  has  preserved  in  these  pages  the  record  of  no  ordinary 
man.  The  book  has  been  written  with  little  thought  of  general  readers, 
being  designed,  it  would  appear,  exclusively  for  those  who  have  been 
admitted  ^  the  freemasonry  of  Wesleyan  Methodism;  but,  though 
many  persons  may  not  be  able  fully  to  sympathise  with  the  strongly 
emotional  element  that  seems  to  have  characterised  Mr*  Collins 's  ministry, 
no  Christian  worker  can  read  the  life  of  this  earnest  and  consecrated 
man  without  being  stimulated  to  a  new  enthusiasm  in  God's  iervioe. 
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Having  once  had  the  opportunity  of  attending  a  servioe  conducted  by 
Mr.  CollinB,  we  can  ourBelyes  connrm  much  tliat  is  said  by  the  biographer 
with  regard  to  his  extraordinary  power  in  the  pulpit.  On  that  occasion 
he  had  chosen  as  his  subject, '  Jacob  wrestling  with  the  Angel.'  With 
the  hand  of  a  master  he  depicted  the  whole  of  the  external  ciroumstancet, 
and  with  still  greater  skill  he  dissected  and  laid  bare  the  hearts  of  the  two 
chief  actors  in  the  scene,  concluding  his  discourse  with  an  appeal  which, 
whether  as  respects  power  or  pathos,  we  have  never  heard  surpassed 
and  rarely  equalled. 

A  Cruise  in  the  '  Oorgon  ;*  or,  Eighteen  Months  on  H.M.8. 
*  OorgoUy  engaged  in  the  Suppression  of  the  Slate  Trade  on 
the  East  Coast  of  Afnca,  including  a  Trip  up  the  Zambesi 
with  JDr,  Livingstone,  By  W.  Cope  Devereux,  Assistant- 
Paymaster,  R.N.     London  :  Bell  &  Daldy.     1869. 

This  book  is  very  amusing,  and  charged  with  interesting  details 
of  the  events  on  board  one  of  her  Majesty's  ships.    It  professes  to 
be,  and  doubtless  is,  the  nnTarnished,  almost  unedited  journal  of  a 
man  of  considerable  tact,  power  of  obserration,  conspicuous  honesty 
of  intention,  and  fine  generous  feeling.    He  carries  into  a  thousand 
scenes  the  bearing  of  an  English  gentleman,  the  delicacy,  unselfish- 
ness, submission  to  order  and  common-sense  views  of  every -day  life  for 
which  the  chief  representatives  of  her  Majesty's  navy  are  distinguished. 
The  early  portion  of  the  work  gives  a  bright,  vivacious  account  of  the 
life  of  the  officers  and  men  who  are  out  for  a  trip  in  a  man-of-war.    The 
pleasures  of  the  port,  the  hilarious  search  after  excitement,  the  hunt, 
the  race,  the  cricxet  match,  the  ball,  the  illumination,  the  fresh  start, 
the  storm  at  sea,  the  ordnance  practice  on  the  high   seas,  are   all 
cleverly  told.    Mr.  Devereux  describes,  with  ready,  pleasant  pen,  the 
society  of  Madeira,  the  scenery  of  Bio,  the  curious  httle  island  colony 
of  Tristan  D'Acunha,  and  the  possibilities  of  pleasure  and  change 
that   are  afforded  at  Simon's  Bay  and  the  Gape  Colony.    But  the 
main  interest  of  the  journal  is  centred  in  the  various  efforts  made  by 
the  force  on  board  H.M.8.  '  Gorgon '  to  catch  the  dhows,  which  are 
sustaining  the  infamous  slave  trade  between  the  Eastern  Coast  of  Africa 
and  the  Persian  Oulf  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  French  and  Portuguese 
Settlements  on  the  other.    It  is  somewhat  unfortunate  that  the  news 
should  be  so  stale.    The  cruise  taken  by  our  author  is  nine  years  old ; 
and  henoe  the  arguments  derivable  thence  in  favour  of  either  the  suste- 
nance or  oessation  of  our  national  exertions  and  expenditure  on  this 
behalf  lose  much  of  their  force.    At  all  events,  in  the  years  1880-61  the 
slave  trade  appears  to  have  been  in  diabolical  vigour,  and  words  utterly 
fail  to  express  the  detestation  and  horror  which  this  simple  and  truthful 
recital  excites.    The  intolerable  cruelties  practised  upon  these  kidnapped 
victims  of  Portuguese  and  Arab  greed  are  all  but  incredible.  That  in  spite 
of  our  cruisers,  45,000  slaves  should  be  annually  procured  from  Eastern 
Africa,  should  be  well-nigh  starved,  huddled  together  for  weeks  in  a  human 
cattle-pen,  chained  and  exposed  to  the  tropical  sun  in  their  voyage  from 
Zansibar  to  the  Persian  Gulf;  that  on  the  approach  of  our  boats  tiieir 
eaptains  should  butcher  them  and  toss  them  into  the  sea  ad  libitum:  that 
for  every  one  of  these  45,000  captured  slaves,  at  least  five  should  bo 
killed  in  the  prooess ;  that  Africa  should  thus  be  rapidly  depopulated  by 
agenoies  set  on  foot  and  sustained  by  Europeaa  civuiaation  (I)— are  iMto 
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whioH  ought  to  rotue  the  Bleeping  ■pirits  of  the  great  fathen  of  <mr 
emanoipation  policy,  and  bend  to  the  obliteration  of  the  burning  crim* 
all  the  energies  of  our  statesmen  and  philanthropists.  Much  food  for  re- 
flection is  thns  supplied  by  the  artless,  honest  narratiTe  of  Mr.  Deremiz. 
Much  farther  interest  is  giren  to  the  Tolume  by  the  fact  that  the  captain 
of  the  *  Gorgon/  and  our  author,  with  seyeral  of  his  men,  assisted 
Dr.  Livingstone  in  1861  to  pilot  his  *  Pioneer,'  with  its  heary  freight  of 
the  piecemeal  steamer,  'Lady  Nyanza,'  up  the  Zambesi. 

Mr.  Devereux  seems  to  hare  conceived  the  lowest  possible  optmon  of 
the  management  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Mission  to  Sast  Africa ; 
and  the  details  of  some  of  the  miserable  arrangements  made  for  thm 
ladies  of  the  mission  are  full  of  painful  interest.  The  sister  of  BialiOD 
Mackenzie  and  other  ladies  were  for  awhile  on  board  the  ilUcharicea 
vessel,  until  they  were  persuaded  to  take  to  a  captain's  '  gig '  to  poraue 
their  joumev,  only  to  find  on  their  arrival  at  their  supposed  destination 
that  the  Bishop  had  been  cut  down  with  the  fever,  and  that*  pnctieally 
speaking,  all  their  labour  had  been  useless. 

The  narrative  is  interspersed  with  very  old  stories  of  Livinntone»  and 
of  the  effect  produced  on  the  cruisers  by  tne  news  of  Bishop  Co&nso's  first 
assault  on  the  authenticity  of  the  Book  of  Exodus,  and  by  a  variety  of 
other  matters,  which  make  this  journal  read  like  the  memoir  of  a  maa 
who  has  left  us  rather  than  a  recent  publication.    The  same  majr  be  said 
of  the  information  about  the  Bishop  of  Mauritius,  and  his  visit  to  the 
capital  of  Madagascar.   With  all  respect  for  the  Bishop,  we  know  a  little 
more  of  the  entire  atorv  than  Mr.  Devereux  or  the  Bisliop  hiniaelf  eaa 
tell  us.    The  history  of  the  Madagascar  martyrs,  and  the  extraordinary 
hold  which  Christianity  has  upon  thousands  of  the  population,  are  hoose- 
hold  words  with  many  of  us,  and  though  our  author  speaks  most  reepect- 
fuUy  of  Mr.  Ellis  and  the  mission  of  &e  London  Missionary  Soeaelj,  it 
is  clear  that  he  knows  very  little  about  either  the  veteran  misaionazy,  kia 
work,  or  his   writings.  The  whole   story,  as    he  gives  it,  makes  m> 
reference  to  the  deaUi  of  Radama  XL,  or  to  the  present   aspect   of 
affairs,    and  has  the   appearanee  of  being  very  antiquated.     Thees 
lay  observers  of  missions  and  their  work,  however  incapable  of  ous- 
representation  they  may  be,  do  not  see  half  the  truth,  and,  looking  for 
external  signs  of  social  and  national  change  that  they  suppose  meet 
follow  successful  missionary  enterprise,  Uiey  have  a  habit  of  regarding  the 
whole  thing  as  a  failure  and  waste  of  money.    It  would  be  wdl  for  some 
of  our  critics  to  ask  what  was  the  visible  social  effect  produeed  on  the 
ffreat  towns  of  Italy,  or  Egypt,  or  Asia  Minor,  a  hundred  years  alter  the 
death  of  the  Apostles ;  or  to  walk  through  the  slums  of  Whiteehapet  or 
Batcliff  Highway  on  a  Sunday  evening,  at  eleven  o'clock  P*ni.,  and  aak 
whether,  in  the  year  1869,  Christiani^  had  produced  any  effect  whatever 
n]>on  the  inhabitants  of  London.    However,  our  author  does  not  treat 
missionary  enterprise  altogether  as  a  delusion ;  he  admires  goodness  and 
self-sacrifioe  ana  pluck  wnerever  he  sees  it,  and  is  him^lf  a  cartons 
combination  of  the  jolly  good  fellow,  exulting  in  every  kind  of  exeite- 
ment,  and  the  rather  dogmatio  and  dightly  censorioiu  leligiontst  on 
occasions  that  provoke  lus  spleen. 

The  volume,  as  a  whole,  is  a  series  of  very  lively  jonmalistio  aketehss 
of  scenes  and  events  that  are  far  enough  away  from  the  ordinary  life  of 
most  of  us.  Much  of  the  dodging  to  and  fro,  the  changes  of  dueelaon, 
expenditure  of  time,  ammunition,  and  boats,  on  what  turn  out  for  the 
most  part  to  be  rather  fruitless  expeditions,  reveal  so  mnehof  what  looks 
like  blnndering,  bad  jadgment,  and  fooling  away  of  John  Bnll*s 
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that  we  think  some  of  our  aubhor's  strictares  on  the  mimnanagement  and 
failure  of  even  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Mission  might  have  been  put 
a  little  more  modestly. 
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Nationality;  or,  the  Laic  relating  to  Subjects  and  Aliens  considered, 
with  a  View  to  Future  Legislation.  By  the  Eip^ht  Honourable 
Sir  Alexander  Cockburn,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England. 
London:  Eidgway.     1869. 

Dw'ellers  at  home,  if  that  be  the  home  of  their  birth  and  of  their 
fathersi,  and  still  more  if  it  be  in  England,  little  dream  of  the  yariety  ond 
importance  of  the  questions  which  have  been  investigated  by  the  Boyal 
Commissioners,  whose  Beport,  with  its  Appendix,  forms  the  occasion  and 
the  basis  of  this  volume.  Many  an  Englishman  discharges  every  duty 
which  the  State  requires  of  him  through  tlie  medium  of  the  tax-gatherer, 
and  never  makes  any  other  claim  on  the  Government  than  an  occasional 
resort  to  a  police-constable  for  the  apprehension  of  a  thief.  Such  a  man 
has  not  been  made  to  feel  as  those  who  are  subject  to  a  conscription,  and 
live  under  a  pHtemal  government,  and  as  those  who  pass  from  one  land 
to  another  must,  the  truth,  so  obvious  to  them,  that  the  relations  of  State 
and  citizen  or  subject  involve  mutual  rights  and  obligations,  and  that  the 
questions  what  those  rights  and  duties  are,  and  to  and  by  what  States  and 
powers  they  are  due,  not  only  conrorn  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of 
individuals,  but  also  the  dignity  of  States,  and  may  raise  the  great  issue 
of  peace  or  war.  The  increased  facilities  for  communication,  the  vast 
emigration  from  Europe,  and  the  extension  of  commerce*  which  charac- 
terize our  time,  have  given  a  correspondint;  increase  to  the  number  of 
occasions  on  which  it  has  to  be  inquired — To  what  nation  does  such  an 
one  belong  P  Has  such  a  Government  a  right  to  his  services  P  Is  such  a 
Government  bound  to  protect  him  P 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  determining  these  questions  principally 
arise  from  the  differences  in  the  laws  concerning  nationality  adopted  by 
different  countries;  yet,  oddly  enough,  the  countries  between  whom 
those  difficulties  have  caused  really  serious  controversies,  and  which  have 
actually  been  a  chief  cause,  of  one  war,  and  have  threatened  another, 
are  none  others  than  England  and  America.  The  laws  of  these  nations 
upon  this,  as  upon  most  other  matters,  are  identical,  while  they  differ 
widely  from  tliose  of  Continental  Europe.  So  much  do  international  as 
well  as  personal  difficulties  arise  from  temper;  so  little  from  circum- 
stances. 

According  to  English  and  American  law,  a  man  is  the  subject  of 
a  State  within  the  territory  of  which  he  is  bom.  According  to  the  laws 
of  the  Continental  nations,  a  man  is  the  subject  of  the  State  of  which  his 
father  is  a  subject.  According  to  English  and  American  law,  tho 
allegiance  imposed  hj  the  fact  of  birth  within  the  territory  is  indelible. 
The  maxim  or  the  jurists  of  those  nations  is.  Nemo  potest  exuere  patriam. 
The  Continental  governments,  more  or  less,  freely  allow  of  expatriation. 
Again,  England  still  prohibits  an  alien  from  holding  land  for  any  greater 
period  than  a  term  of  twenty-one  years,  and  from  owning  ships. 
America  has  not  retained,  aa  indeed  it  waa  hardly  possible  she  should,  a 
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law  80  repellent  of  the  Btnmger  m  the  prohibition  of  holding^lui^  BmU 
although  the  United  States,  which,  according  to  the  learned  Chief  Joitiee, 
hare  receired  during  this  century  the  bulk  of  an  European  emigmtioA* 
computed  to  amount  to  6,500,000  persons,  have  necessarily  relaxed  the 
rules  of  law  restrictive  of  an  alien's  rights,  which  were  inherited  by  them 
from  us,  they  hare  been  outrun  in  Bberality  by  the  new  Italian  State, 
which  accords  to  the  foreigner  all  the  rights  of  a  subject. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  has,  in  this  little  volume,  given  an  aeooont  of 
our  own  law  and  its  history  in  relation  to  nationality,  to  the  rights  tad 
disabilities  of  aliens,  and  to  naturalication ;  and  also  of  the  variooa  laws 
on  the  same  matters  which  prevail  in  America  and  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe.  He  has  then  given  an  account  of  the  principal  controveniea 
which  during  this  century  have  arisen  out  of  questions  of  nationality 
between  the  United  States  and  other  countries,  of  which  the  motv 
important  are  those  with  ourselves :  1st,  when  in  the  early  part  of  the 
century  we  impressed  for  our  navy  British-born  sailors  found  in  Ame- 
rican merchant-ships  ;  and  2ndly,  when  lately  we  had  occasion  to  arrest 
naturalized  Americans  on  suspicion  of  being  concerned  in  the  Feniaa 
conspiracies.  Afterwards,  the  amendments  in  our  own  law  recommended 
by  the  Boyal  Commissioners,  are  enumerated  and  criticised ;  and,  lastly, 
the  Chief  Justice  sums  up  the  changes  which  he  would  recommend.  It  need 
hardly  be  said,  that  what  Sir  Alexander  Cockburn  has  written  is  lucid 
and  pleasant  in  style,  or  that  all  who  have  occasion  to  consider  the  topics 
of  which  he  treats,  or  whom  they  concern  (remotely,  at  least,  they  oob* 
cem  aU),  should  be  ^^teful  to  nim  for  employing  the  intervals  of  hie 
judicial  labour  in  giving  to  the  world  so  convenient  an  analysis  of  the 
contents  of  the  unwieldj  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners, 
so  concise  and  interesting  an  account  of  the  disputes  which  have  ariaea 
between  nations  on  these  matters,  and  so  valuable  a  contributioa 
towards  the  future  settlement  of  the  Ian*  on  sounder  principles  tkaa 
have  hitherto  prevailed* 

OofMtitutionai  Progress :  Seven  Lectures  delivered  be/are  ike  CTih* 
versity  of  Oxford.  By  Montaou  Burrows,  M.A.,  Ghichele 
Professor  of  Modem  History.    London :  John  Murray. 

So  long  as  history  is  taught  on  the  principles  of  Professor  Barrows* 
lectures,  we  cannot  wonder  if  young  men  in  Oxford  become  either 
infidels  or  fanatics.  Professor  Burrows  is  a  man  that  would  have 
delighted  the  heart  of  Lord  El  don  or  Sir  Harry  Inglis.  He  sees 
nothing  wrong  in  the  English  Establishment;  the  very  dust  of  her 
paths  u  precious  in  his  sight.  The  things  that  are  wrong  are  every 
measure  of  emancipation  that  has  broken  her  yoke,  every  act  of  freedom 
that  has  removed  its  fragments.  Four  of  the  lectures  are  upon  ecelesias* 
tical  matters,  and  these  of  course  interest  us  the  most.  In  tne  lecture  on 
*  The  National  Character  of  the  old  English  Universities.'  Pvofessor 
Burrows,  by  a  series  of  illustrations,  proves  two  things.  First,  that 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  national  institutions.  Next,  that  they  have 
always,  as  such,  been  identified  with  the  Established  Church.  Graatiag 
for  tne  nonce  all  his  statements,  the  simple  and  sufficient  reply  is,  thai 
the  Established  Church  having  lost  its  nationality,  cannot  loneer  be  per* 
mitted  to  monopolise  the  national  universities.  In  the  iuteniative» 
whether  the  national  tmiversities  shall  become  sectarian  by  remainiag 
ia  the  possession  of  only  one  religions  section  of  the  satioiit  or  whether 
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thej  BhAll  contintie  to  be  national  by  being  opened  to  aU|  will  not  be  long 
debated. 

A  single  pa^e  at  the  opening  of  tbe  two  lectures  on  '  llie  Eelations  at 
Cburoh  and  State  bistorioallj  considered/  pp.  87-9,  contains,  ifl  the 
ftimnlated  form  of  admitted  tmisms.  six  or  eigut  propositions  respecting 
Church  aiid  State,  which  the  most  strenuous  asserters  of  its  Ditine 
right  cotild  hardly  surpass,  and  to  eyerr  one  of  which,  terrible  as  it  may 
se^m  to  Professor  Burrows,  we  should  most  srravcly  and  utterly  demur. 
We  need  only  quote  a  single  sentence.  '  We  may,  indeed,  have  beeil 
'  slow  in  learning  lessons  of  toleration ;  but  the  most  tolerant  do  not  find 
'  themselres  obliged  to  giro  up  the  position  that  the  public  recognition 


'  delayed  as  long  as  possible,  if  it  is  still  possible  to  sare  the  principle 
'  upon  which  alone  a  Church  Establishment  can  be  properly  retained. 
'  When  we  hear  such  a  deformed  and  really  unnatural  position  as  that  of 
'  an  organized  State  without  an  established  religion,  not  excused  on  the 
'  ground  of  untoward  circumstances,  but  held  up  to  admiration  as  theo- 
'  retically  superior  to  all  others,  we  are  irresistibiT  reminded  of  a  certain 
'  ancient  fable  about  a  fox  that  had  lost  its  tail.'  We  wish  Frofessot 
Burrows  had  told  us  who  is  the  fox,  and  how  he  came  to  lose  his  tail. 
But  as  he  has  not  rouchsafed  us  any  arguments  in  support  of  his  some- 
what desperate  position,  we  may  pernaps  be  excused  in  an  equally 
dogmatic  rejection  of  them.  Our  only  wonder  is,  that  with  the  world  of 
thought  about  these  matters  seething  about  him  as  it  does,  and  with  the 
debates  on  the  Irish  Church  rint^ing  in  his  ears,  a  Professor  of  History 
in  Oxford  can  so  complacently  affirm  what  some  of  the  most  earnest  eyen 
of  his  fellow- Churchmen  are  so  seriously  questioning.  When  teachers  of 
history  thus  show  themselyes  ignorant  of  what  is  passing  around  themi 
incapable  of  learning  anything  and  forgetting  anything,  the  awaking  that 
must  come  soon  will  be  yery  rude  indeed. 

Ibrce  and  Nature,  Attraction  and  Bepulsion :  the  Eadieal  Prin* 

ciples  of  Energy  discussed  in  their  relation  to  Physical  and 

Morphological    Development.     By     Charles     Fredekick 

WiNSLOw,  M.D.    Maomillan  &  Co. 

The  first  specious  title  of  this  book  might  include  eyery  subject  in  th« 
nniyerse;  and  when  the  author  declares  that  'a  true  and  enduring 
system  must  embrace  both  physics  and  metaphysics,'  we  stand  aghasi 
at  the  encyclopedic  nature  of  the  work  that  he  has  undertaken.  Dt. 
Winslow,  noweyer,  reassures  ns  by  the  following  statement  with 
regard  to  himself; — '  Excited  by  a  loye  of  Nature  to  untiring  obsef* 
'  yation  of  its  manifold  wonders,  haying  compassed  many  seas  and 
'  lands,  explored  the  heayens,  listened  to  the  most  aecomplished  pro* 
'  fessors  and  possessed  mj^elf  of  the  yiews  and  speculations  of  both 
*  ancient  and  modem  pmlosophers,  I  haye  eyer  relt  unsatisfied  with 
'  the  physical  foundations  upon  which  some  of  the  branches  of  ioience 
'  haye  been  so  long  compelled  to  rest.  Comprehending  fully  the  mag- 
'  nitude  of  my  labour,  I  haye  neyertheless  been  undismayed,  because 
'  persuaded  of  the  solidity  of  my  position  by  the  number  and  strength  of 
'  aeeumulated  facts.'  The  class  to  which  the  writer  belongs  is  not  noted 
for  excessiye  humility,  but  most  authors  in  their  introductory  remarkf 
■••time  »  yirtaei  though  they  hare  it  not.    Thi«  kind  of  •••ninpiioft  li 
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the  only  one  foreign  to  our  author.   lie '  incites  iXxe profound  and  candid 
attention  of  both  the  learned  and  the  general  reader.'    Of  the  former 
lie  aaks  no  indulgence  ;  he  only  '  solicits  the  patience  of  erery  tcHolAr. 
'  Claiming  no  contributions  to  knowledge  which  will  not^  be  remdiiy 
'  accorded  where  such  contributions  may  deserre  recognition,  I  shall 
'  leaye  the  entire  field  of  inquiry,  fearfuUr  rast  as  it  is,  to  unfold  itaelf 
'  gniduallT.'    Well  may  the  reader  exclaim,  '  Wbat  is  this  act  which 
roars  so  loud  and  thunders  in  the  index ! '   If  tbe  foregoing  quotatiofu 
hare  not  already  indicated  it,  the  perusal  of  any  fire  Pi^os  of  the  book, 
taken  at  random,  will  show  the  author*8  estimate  of  n&self.    He  ia  s 
discoyerer  of  no  ordinary  character.    His  discoTer?  consists  not  in  any 
determination  of  the  phenomena  or  laws  of  light,  heat,  electricity,  tOM^- 
netism,  Ac,  but  of  a  fundamental  force,  which,  like  one  of  Pharaoh** 
lean  kine,  swallows  up  all  these,  and,  we  ara  compelled  to  say,  beeomce 
by  the  process  none  the  fatter.    This  force  is  '  coemical  repulsion.' 
Whatever  cosmical  repulsion  may  be  to  others,  it  is  for  Dr.  Winalow  n 
discovery  which  rivals  that  of  the  '  gravitation '  of  Newton ;  indeed. 
Newton's  theory  is  quite  incomplete  without  that  of  Winslow.  With  greni 
magnanimity,  Winslow  (for  from  henceforth  the  name  is  too  august  for 
either  suffix  or  affix)  allows  that  Newton  had  a  dim  perception  of  the 
glorious  discovery  which  he  has  unfolded ;  nav,  he  definitely  ataten, 
'  that  if  Newton  had  had  his  advantages,  he  mignt  probably  have  fiUad 
'  the  void  in  cosmical  physics.' 

What,  then,  is  '  cosmical  repulsion  P '    No  one  who  is  not  infatoaled 
with  the  idea  that  he  is  a  renovator  of  science  need  be  reminded  of  that 
which  Dr.  Winslow  seems  to  have  forgotten,  vie,  that  the  phenomcDA 
of  repulsion,  as  connected  with  those  forms  of  force  called  electricity 
and  heat,  have  been  known  and  studied  ever  since  '  physics '  have  been 
numbered  among  the  sciences.    The  repulsion  exercised  by  the  particles 
of  a  gas  upon  one  another,  and  the  relation  of  this  repulsion  to  heat,  haa 
submitted  to  the  most  exact  numerical  laws.   Bepulsion,  then,  as  a  forea, 
or  rather  as  an  exhibition  of  force,  is  no  new  idea.    Again,  since  this 
repulsion  is  manifested  (though  in  different  degrees)  by  every  form  of 
matter  under    heat  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  it  has  never  been 
doubted  that  the  force  is  '  cosmical.'   No  one  acquainted  with  the  lowest 
rudiments  of  science,  who  hss  placed  a  thermometer  in  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  and  observed  the  effect  produced,  can  doubt  that  a  force,  of  whieh 
the  repulsion  of  particles  on  one  another  is  a  phenomenon,  can  be  trass* 
mittea  from  one  part  of  the  cosmos  to  another.    In  this  sense,  then, 
*  cosmical  repulsion '  is  no  discovery.    It  is  a  new  name  for  an  old  fact. 
Further,  the  new  name  is  a  bad  name ;  for  surely,  since  repulsion  ia  an 
effect  traceable   to   many  causes,  and   heat   is   manifested  by  other 
effects  than  repulsion,  the  name  given  to  the  force  should  be  that  of  the 
more  abstract  cause,  vis., '  heat,'  rather  than  one  which  is  only  ezpres* 
sive  of  a  phenomenon,  just  in  the  same  way  that  *  gravitation '  is  pre- 
ferable to  '  cosmical  attraction.'    We  are  not  to  suppose,  however,  that 
Dr.  Winslow  bases  his  renown  simply  on  a  name.    He  conceives  that  he 
has  revealed  and  demonstrated  the  existence  of  a  novel  force.  This  force 
is  nowhere  defined,  nor  is  any  numerical  or  constant  law  assigned  to  it, 
whereby  it  may  be  detected ;  but  we  are  left  to  infer  that  this  force  is  a 
'  principle  of  energy,  contrary  in  its  action  to  gravitation'^ a  kind  of 
polar  force  to  that  which  is  the  subject  of  Newton's  grand  generalisation* 
In  order  to  give  to  Dr.  Winslow's  vsgue  and  rambling  deeeriiittons  kdj 
consistency,  we  must  suppose  that  he  considers  that  a  Torce  whose  n 
festation  is  wholly  molecular  is  capable  of  being  transmitted  from 
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centre  of  force  to  another,  and  that  this  force  resembles  cavitation  in 
that  it  acts  independently  of  any  intervening  medium.  This  surmise  he 
endeayours  to  substantiate  by  reasoning  both  a  posteriori  and  d  priori. 
The  induotiye  part  of  the  argument  is  mainly  built  up  upon  the  suspicious 
foundations  of  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  comets  and  earthquakes.  The 
agitation  of  the  substance  of  planets  when  in  perihelion,  of  the  irregular 
and  paroxysmal  disturbances  of  our  earth,  are  the  very  last  effects  which 
should  be  resorted  to  by  a  philosopher  who  wishes  to  demonstrate, 
define,  and  measure  a  force  whose  operation  is  universal ;  these  hare, 
therefore,  become  the  stock-in-trade  of  all  would-be  discoyerers.  The 
reasoning  h  priori,  reduced  to  its  simplest  form,  is  this :  *  Space  is  a 
perfect  vacuum,'  and  *  matter  an  absolute  quantity,'  therefore  the  inter- 
stellar spaces  are  void,  and  '  physicists  must  seek  for  other  methods  of 
transmission  of  light  and  heat  than  ethereal  vibration/  These  sweeping 
and  astounding  assertions,  which  we  almost  ashamed  to  repeat,  of  course, 
not  only  make  room  for,  but  necessitate  some  hypothesis  different  from 
the  accepted  provisional  one  ;  but  what  that  hypothesis  may  be  is 
nowhere  clearly  stated. 

We  have  dwelt  so  long  on  this  quasi- theory,  in  order  to  show  that, 
after  swallowing  all  the  forms  of  force  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
it  remains  *  still  ill-favoured  as  at  the  beginning ;'  but  lest  so  lengthy 
a  discussion  should  mislead  any  of  our  readers  so  far  as  to  inauce 
them  to  believe  that  there  is  anything  worth  reading  in  this  volume,  we 
will  instance,  as  a  specimen  of  the  author's  precision  of  language,  the 
following  expressions,  which  mie^ht  be  multiplied  a  hundredfold  : — '  A 
'  subtler  geometric  presence.'    '  This  is  the  highest,  that  is  to  say,  the 

*  softest  degree  of  permanent  cold.'  '  Whatever  the  shapes  of  atoms,  or 
'  the  extent  of  their  divisibility.'    '  Molecules  must  have  been  endowed 

*  with  embryonic,  that  is  to  say,  with  positive,  nucleated,  or  germinal 
'  powers.'  I)ividible  atoms  and  nucleated  powers  are  surely  the  peculiar 
'  products  of '  cosmical  repulsion.' 

As  a  specimen  of  the  author's  scientific  reasoning,  and  also  of  his 
method  or  dealing  with  existing  theories,  we  give  the  remarks  made  upon 
Professor  Kirchoff's  conclusions  concerning  the  nature  of  the  sun, 
derived  from  the  spectral  analysis  of  its  light : — 

'  The  laws  governing  the  relations  and  phenomena  of  heat  and  light 
'  are  identical.  .  .  .  From  this  point  of  view,  it  will  be  immediately 
'  seen  that  if  only  one-half  of  the  light  generated  in  the  solar  orb  be 

*  emitted,  and  the  other  half  absorbed  by  the  metallic  vapours  alleged 
'  to  exist  in  its  photosphere,  so  only  one-half  of  the  heat  generated 
'  by  the  sun  can  be  emitted.  Therefore,  all  preceding  calculations  upon 
'  this  point  must  be  wrong.'  The  fact  that  that  which  absorbs  li^ht 
does  not  necessarily  absorb  heat,  and  that  the  proportions  of  absorption 
and  transmission  of  these  two  forces  by  any  substance  is  never  identical, 
is  evidently  quite  unknown  by  the  man  who  has  'explored  the 
heavens,'  &c. 

The  '  patience  of  the  scholar '  which  was  invoked  must  be  sorely 
tried  by  the  above-mentioned  peculiarities  of  Dr.  Winslow;  but  the 
patience,  not  of  scholars  only,  will  surely  be  overcome  when  they  read 
(he  few  introductory  pages  in  which  Vr,  Winslow  'renders  ample 
justice '  to  M.  Fay  e.  We  will  not  dispute  the  statement  of  Dr.  Winslow, 
that  his  general  subject  may  be  '  positively  repelling ;'  but  we  are 
quite  certain  that  the  manner  in  which  he  has  discussed  the  question 
of  priority  of  research  is,  and  must  bo  so,  to  every  well -constituted 
mind.    We  assure   Dr.  Winslow  that  the  French  savant  will  never 

NO.  c,  o  o 
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attempt   to   pluck  one  leaflet  from  the  laurel  which    Bnrrounds  his 
browg. 

In  the  introductory  remarks,  there  is  a  long  extract  from  Newton's 
letter  to  Boyle.  In  that  letter,  Dr.  Winaloir  finds  the  dim  foreshadowing 
of  his  own  idea.  We  only  wish  that  with  equal  candour  we  could  rejoin 
that  we  had  found  in  '  Force  and  Nature '  the  faintest  reflection  of  the 
scientific  caution  and  exquisite  humility  which  characterises  the  letter 
of  the  great  philosopher. 

An  Illustrated  Natural  History  of  British  Moths,     By  Edward 
Newman,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.     London  :  W,  Tweedie. 

The  beautiful  volume  on  British  moths  which  has  been  prepared  hj 
Mr.  Newman  will  attract  and  repay  the  attention  of  all  ^British  lepl- 
dopterists.  So  accomplished  a  naturalist,  and  one  so  thoroughly  in  love 
with  his  subject,  was  sure  to  produce  a  yaluable  work  when  he  ^aye 
himself  to  the  study  of  one  department  of  local  entomology.  It  is  a 
striking  evidence  of  the  wonderful  profusion  and  variety  of  &od's  works, 
when  we  find  that  one  tribe  of  tne  most  attractive  and  perhaps  best 
known  order  of  insects,  as  it  is  exhibited  in  so  small  and  familiar  a 
portion  of  the  earth's  superficies  as  the  British  Islands,  although  it  has 
oeen  the  subject  of  many  elaborate  treatises,  should  still  have  left  so 
much  to  be  studied  and  described  as  is  contained  in  the  present  volume. 

The  speciality  of  this  history  is  the  careful  description  of  the  cater- 
pillar. The  imago,  or  perfect  insect,  has  always  occupied  entomologist.^, 
and  claimed  more  than  its  due  share  of  notice.  This  cannot  be  wondered 
at ;  for  the  sylph-like  stage,  when  the  most  beautiful  and  characteristic 
features  of  structure  are  developed,  and  these  minister  to  the  functions 
of  flight  and  love,  is  sure  to  be  most  closely  studied  by  amateurs  and 
even  by  naturalists,  who,  like  other  men,  are  not  uninfluenced  by 
aesthetics.  The  fact  that  in  the  class  Insecia  the  final  metamorphosis,  as 
a  rule,  so  completely  cuts  ofl*  the  perfect  condition  from  the  initial  states, 
and  thus  eliminates  the  perplexities  with  which  growth  and  development 
invest  the  study  of  other  classes,  has  made  this  class  very  popular  among 
those  who  delight  more  in  the  identification  and  description  of  species  than 
in  any  profound  study  of  Nature.  Nevertheless,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
detailed  examination  of  the  early  and  later  larval  states  is  essential  to  a 
complete  knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  all  insects.  In  classifi- 
cation, it  is  now  recognised  that  embryology  must  play  a  conspicuouii 
part ;  and  it  might  well  be  expected  that  the  study  of  the  caterpillar, 
which  is  nothing  but  an  early  extruded  embryo,  would  yield  more  reliable 
results  than  the  simple  comparison  of  the  adult  forms.  The  study  of  the 
larval  stage  led  M.  Agassiz  to  rank  the  Lepidoptera  (i.e.,  butterfiies  and 
moths)  above  the  Orthoptera,  Neuroptera,  Coleoptcra,  and  Hymenoptera, 
all  of  which  possess  biting  mouths  like  the  caterpillars,  and  not  sucking 
mouths,  like  the  perfect  insect  of  the  first-named  order.  In  the  present 
work  the  hooktips,  Chinese  character,  puss-and-kitten  moths,  the  promi- 
nents,  and  lobster  moth,  have  been  collected  together  from  the  scattered 

Position  they  occupied  in  the  classification  of  the  old  authors,  under  the 
csignation  of  *  Cuspidates,'  almost  wholly  on  the  ground  of  the  similarity 
of  their  grotesque  larvae.  Some  doubt,  however,  as  to  whether  embryo- 
logy should  dominate  all  the  other  considerations  of  comparative 
anatomy  in  this  class  in  so  great  a  degree  as  in  other  branches  of  natural 
history,  is  suggested  by  Fritz  Miiller,  in  the  little  book  called  'Fiir  Darwin,' 
Tihere  he  speculates  on  the  probability  of  the  larval  state  having  been 
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subsequently  indttced  by  natural  seleetion.  However  this  may  be,  the 
motto  adopted  by  Messrs.  Dennis  and  Schiffer-MtiUer,  viz., '  one  eye  to 
tbe  caterpdlar  and  another  to  the  perfect  insect/  must  be  a  good  and 
safe  one ;  and,  inasmuch  as  we  hare  in  this  volume  a  detailed  description 
not  only  of  the  perfect  insect,  but  also  of  the  caterpillar,  taken  directly 
from  the  objects  themselves,  and  not  compiled  from  previously  published 
sources,  we  must  hail  it  as  the  record  of  original  and  highly  important 
labour. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  plates  of  the  caterpillar  could  not  be  given 
in  that  correct  and  beautiful  style  in  which  the  perfect  insect  of  every 
species  and  all  the  more  striking  varieties  are  exhibited.  Caterpillars 
are,  however,  more  easily  described,  and  less  readily  drawn,  so  as  to 
present  the  whole  of  their  characteristic  distinctions,  than  butterflies, 
and  this  is  probably  the  reason  why  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  exhibit 
them  pictorially,  as  in  Humphrey's  and  Westwood's  work. 

Our  readers  should  be  informed  that  this  is  not  a  complete  history  of 
British  moths,  but  only  of  the  Heterocerous  macrolepidontera,  that  is,  of 
the  large  moths.  The  small  moths,  including  the  Pyraliaina,  Tertrioina, 
Tineina,  and  plume  moths,  are  left  for  a  future  volume. 

Mr.  Newman  is  a  aoologist,  as  distinguished  from  a  comparative 
anatomist,  that  is,  he  busies  himself  almost  exclusively  with  the  external 
appearance,  form,  and  markings,  and  with  the  habits  and  instincts  of  the 
subjects  of  his  description.  The  object  of  the  work,  and  indeed  its  only 
use,  is  to  furnish  information  for  the  easv  and  certain  identification  of  our 
British  species.  The  charm  of  these  descriptions  consists  in  the  total 
absence  of  pedantic  technicality,  and  in  that  interest  which  nothing  but 
a  personal  Knowledge  of  these  gloriously-arrayed  creatures  can  infuse. 
The  author  has  evidently  a  keen  appreciation  of  that  which  is  pic- 
turesque, and  the  unfettered  manner  in  which  he  introduces  interesting 
matter  relative  to  the  peculiarities  of  habits,  methods  of  collecting,  and 
other  topics  of  interest  associated  with  his  favourites,  removes  from  his 
work  the  dulness  which  a  categorical  description  of  species  is  certain  to 
exhibit.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  method  of 
classifying  is  careless,  and  the  grounds  upon  which  it  is  based  are  imper- 
fectly stated.  Thus,  although  the  author  states  that  the  Looper*  are 
diviaed  into  seventeen  distinct  families,  after  giving  the  first  four,  he 
ceases  suddenly,  and  without  reason,  to  place  the  species  under  any 
families  at  all.  The  whole  of  the  three  hundred  species  of  Noctuas  are 
heaped  together  without  subdivision  of  any  kind,  although  there  is 
certainly  material  enough  to  establish,  at  least  provisionally ,  sectional  and 
family  groups.  We  trust  that  a  second  edition  of  this  valuable  work 
may  soon  be  required,  in  which  these  defects  of  method  may  be  supplied. 

A  Physician's  Problems.    By  Chari.B8  Elam,  M.D.     Maomilkn 
&  Co.     1869. 

Two  problems,  very  difficult  of  solution,  are  placed  in  the  foregroond 
of  Dr.  Elam's  speculations.  He  endeavours  to  tread  a  pathway  through 
the  labyrinth  of  facts,  which  he  summarises  as  '  Natural  Heritage '  and 
'  The  Degenerations  of  Man.'  He  adopts  different  methods  of  inquury,  and 
the  retults  at  which  he  arrives  are  not  clear  or  satiafaotory.  Whether 
he  18  dealing  with  the  reaction  upon  individuals  of  heredita^  tendencies, 
or  bestowing  exdusive  attention  on  the  influence  of  the  accidental  associa- 
tions of  cireumstaaees,  the  eonclaaion  at  which  he  arrives  seems  to  be  in 
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eacli  case,  that  modification  is  impossible,  rariabtUtj  excluded,  and 
sibility  lost.    A  third  problem,  embodied  in  the  question, '  Are  mental 
affections  contagious,  like  bodily  diseases  P '  is  resolred  by  a  free  and 
deceptive  use  of  the  principle  of  analogy,  and  the  effect  is  eonspicoooaly 
abortire.    When  Dr.  £Iam  broaches  the  Question  concerning  the  effect 
upon  life,  health,  and  mind  of  the  work  or  the  brain,  he  is  far  more  nite- 
cessful;  though  it  was  scarcely  necessary^  to  enter  into  a  metaphyeteal 
discussion  of  the  general  relations  of  mmd  and  matter.    He  reaaarke, 
with  great  truth,  that '  of  the  various  evils  which  have  been  so  ooostantlj 
'  attributed  to  mind-labour,  not  what  is  done,  but  what  is  neglected  fin 
'  the  way  of  bodily  exercise)  seems  to  be  the  Jfbns  ei  arigo  tmaiSrmm/    In 
the  chapter  on '  Hallucinations,'  the  great  question  is  mooted, '  Under  whmZ 
'  conditions  are  our  senses  reliable  or  unreliable  witnesiea  P '  but  there 
is  nothing  in  the  said  chapter  approaching  an  answer  to  the  qnestion 
which  is  mooted.     The  essay  on  the  daimon  of  Socrates  is  seholariy  and 
ingenious,  and  contrasts  favourably  with  the  author's  more  striellT 
professional  treatises,  many  of  which,  by  the  way,  have  been  published 
previously  in  the  *  Psychological  Journal.'    The  '  physician,'  wnose  pro* 
olems  are  here  rather  thrown  down  thnn  resolved,  is  probabl  j  one  who  mey 
be  technicidly  termed  an  '  alienist.'    He  indulges  largely  m  genenlitiee, 
uses  such  metaphysical  expressions  as '  vital  force,'  and  is  wanting  in  thai 
precision  and  exactitude  which  is  the  characteristic  of  modem  medimi 
research. 

Chips  and  Chapters  :  a  Book  for  Amateur  and  Toutig  ChologitU" 
By  David  Page,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  F.G.8.  William  BUck- 

wood  &  Sons.     1869. 

Mr.  Page  has  successfuUj^  laboured,  not  to  i>opularixe  geologv,  but  to 
teach  it  on  a  strictly  scientific  basis.  He  has  aimed  at  leading  the  many 
who  peruse  his  works  to  the  hieh  platform  of  truth  which  is  occupied  by 
only  the  industrious  few,  on  wnose  eager  gaze 

'  Gleams  that  untrarelled  world  whose  margin  fades 
For  ever  and  for  ever  as  we  move.' 

The  book  before  us  consists  of  a  series  of  addresses,  which  were  delivered 
at  different  times  and  palaces.  Many  of  them  need  not  detain  us,  but  we 
think  that  the  antagonism  between  geology  and  modem  thought  is  not 
so  great,  as  in  the  lecture  devoted  to  that  subject,  the  author  would  lead 
us  to  believe.  There  are  twelve  lively,  instructive  chapters  on  matter* 
of-fact  themes,  which  are  not,  however,  without  matter  of  fancr  too. 
They  treat  of  the  formation  and  metamorphosis  of  rocks,  the  geofogieal 
aspect  of  springs,  Scottish  geology,  and  the  interest  that  at^aehes  to  the 
far*famed  Dura  i)cn. 

Mr.  Poge  was  not  in  a  seouential  frame  of  mind  when  he  arranged  his 
book,  for  he  has  interspersea  practical  discourses  up  and  down  the  volume, 
which  might,  with  equal  wisdom,  have  been  grouped  together  at  the  close. 
Its  usefulness  is  positively  marred  by  the  extremely  awkward  arrange- 
ment of  its  subject-matter.  Allied  topics  are  separated,  and  the  amatenr 
bewildered  bv  the  order,  or  disorder,  of  the  thought.  Mr.  Page's 
previous  work,  on  '  Man :  Where,  Whence,  and  Whither/  already 
noticed  in  this  journal,  like  the  present  volume,  contains  frsqueal 
references  to  the  opposition  of  theofogie  thought  to  scientific  progv«es» 
and  resembles  it  also  in  this,  that  it  reveals  a  tendencv  to  excessive 
dogmatism  when  dealing  with  the  purely  hypothetical  posittooa    <»f 
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modem  soienoe.    It  Is  simply  absurd  and  offensiye  to  tell  ua  '  oqco  for 
'  all,  that  no  man  who  has  subscribed  to  creeds  and  formulas,  whether  in 
'  theology  or  philosophy,  can  be  an  unbiassed  investigator  of  the  truth, 
'  or  an  unprejudiced  judge  of  the  opinions  of  others/     In  his  work,  on 
'  Man,'  &Cm  P*  76|  he  says,  that  for  the  dirergences  of  the  human  species, 
'  we  can  perceive  no  cause  save  what  is  of  a  physical  nature ; '  and  in  the 
present  work,  p.  76, '  There  need  be  no  uneasy  tenderness  in  dealing 
'  with  the  question  of  life,  any  more  than  in  dealing  with  the  Questions 
'  of  metamorphism  or  crvstallization.  Professor  Stokes,  in  his  address  at 
Exeter,  says,  as  we  think,  what  is  far  nearer  to  the  scientific  truth  and 
spirit :  '  In  the  various  processes  of  crystallization,  of  precipitation,  and  so 
t  forth,  I  cannot  see  the  faintest  shadow  of  an  approach  to  the  formation 
'  of  an  organic  structure,  still  less  to  the  wonderful  series  of  changes  which 
'  are  concerned  in  the  growth  and  perfection  of  the  lowliest  plant.'    A 
particle  of  mud  from  tne  London  streets  is  similar  in  appearance  to  a 
particle  from  the  Hampstead  ponds ;  chemically,  the  silica  and  alumina 
are  much  in  the  same  proportion  ;  there  may  be  lime  and  carbon  in  both, 
but  they  differ  toto  ccbIo  from  each  other.    Add  water,  and  the  one  sinks 
an  inert  assemblage  of  minerals,  the  other  bursts  into  myriad  forms  of  life. 
While  we  do  not  accept  Mr.  Page  as  our  moral  philosopher,  we  are  very 
ready  to  accept  his  guidance  to  those  geographical  features  of  our  countrr 
which  are  closely  related  with  their  geologic  history.    It  would  be  dim- 
cult  to  mention  a  little  work  in  which  a  large  amount  of  information 
of  this  kind   is    more  pleasantly  conreyed.    Our    author  rigorously 
contests  the  influence  of  nost-glacial  action  upon  the  present  aspects  of 
our  country,  and  most  reluctantly  admits  the  sedimentary  character  of 
some  of  the  granitic  rocks.    We  only  regret  that  when  so  much  has  been 
written,  and  written  well,  there  should  be  signs  of  hasty  publication, 
unnecessary  repetition,  and  some  tendency  to  book-making. 

Treatises  on  Light,  Colour,  Electricity,  and  Magnetism.  By 
JoHANN  Ferdinand  Jencken,  M.D.  Translated  and 
Prefaced  by  Historical  and  Critical  Essays,  by  Henry 
D.  Jencken.    London :  Trubner  &  Co. 

Should  the  British  public  be  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  know  who  Dr. 
Jencken  is,  they  are  here  informed  that  he  is  a  second  Whewell,  whose 
'Jbrte  was  science,  and  whose  foible  was  omniscience.'  His  works,  in 
poetry  or  prose,  embrace  so  wide  a  range  of  subjects  that  his  son  finds  it 
necessary  to  classify  them  under  distinct  heads.  These  groups,  however, 
are  not  very  dtstinctire.  Thus,  under  the  head  of  '  the  philosophical 
group,'  we  are  told  that,  '  having  exhausted  metaphysical  material,  he 

*  grappled  with  theology.'    In  the  scientific  group,  '  every   topic   of 

*  importance  has  been  dealt  with '  in  a  manner  which  has  *  no  parallel 
'  instance,  unless  it  be  the  essays  and  short  pieces  of  Bacon's  writings.' 
In  the  third  group  are  included  historical,  political,  moral,  and  philo* 
sophioal  {bis)  subjects,  with  treatises  on  numbers,  geometry.  See.  This 
'  great  treasury  of  learning  '  has  hitherto  been  enshrined  in  the  German 
language,  whose  wonderful  expressiveness  is  ao  appreciated  by  Mr.  H. 
D.  Jencken ;  to  whose  eulogium  we  may  add.  that  it  is  suited  to  every 
purpose  of  language,  from  the  expression  to  the  concealment  of  men^ 
thoughts,  with  all  the  intermediate  grades,  and  is  therefore  a  fit  vehicle 
for  the  speculations  of  both  father  and  son. 

Mr.  Jencken  conceives  that  he  has  a  filial  duty  to  perform  in  trans- 
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lating  and  publishiof^  his  father's  works ;  and  he  commeneee  witk  t^ 
subject  of  Light,  which  has  been,  he  informs  us, '  all  bat  exbftiutiTely 
'dealt  with.'  We  are  sure  that  the  reader  will  agree  wi(h  the  editor. 
when  he  states  that  the  great  difficulty  he  had  to  contend  with  waa  that 
of  eliminating  his  father's  ideas — '  a  task  immeasurably  increaaed  b j  h  • 
'  style  of  writing.'  We  may  admire  the  filial  rererence  manifeeted  in 
the  work,  but  why  need  Mr.  Jencken  hare  furnished  us  with  *  an 
(sic)  of  the  yiews  and  ideas  he  has  formed  for  himself  P '  Whaterer 
may  think  of  the  style  with  which  he  says  Dr.  Jencken  '  plunges,  s 
res,  into'  (sie)  the  subject,  it  is  certainly  preferable  to  the  elaborate 
of  prefatory,  introductory,  and  historical  cnyelopes  with  which  hia  aon 
ha^  enclosed  the  original  treatises.  Jencken  on  Jencken  on  £uler  on 
Newton,  is  yery  much  like  the  infantile  game  which  consists  of  plaeiBg 
hand  oyer  hand,  and  withdrawing  the  undermost,  until  the  perfc 
culminates  in  a  rapid  beating  of  the  air. 

By  dint  of  careful  reading,  of  assigning  meanings  to  sentences  wl 
grammatically,  admit  of  none,  and  of  substituting  definite  conoeptiona  fur 
mist,  we  arri?e  at  the  conclusion  that  the  pecunarity  of  Dr.  Jencken  u 
that  he  rapturously  embraces  some  of  the  most  initial  phenomena  of  ligi-t 
as  though  he  were  their  first  exponent,  and  weds  them  to  theories  which 
are  certainly  his  own,  but  which  are  as  certainly  disowned  by  other  eqnaUy 
well-established  facts. 

When  Dr.  Jencken  states  that '  light  is  an  excited  axis  of  direction  of 
points  changed  along  its  course,  and  which  we  recognise  as  a  ray  of  L^ht 
— a  lighting  up  in  thousand  upon  thousand  successire  points  of  ignitioa/ 
we  may,  if  we  omit  the  ignition,  find  in  the  statement  an  extremely 
awkward  expression  of  the  fact  that  light  traverses  homogeneous  medinais 
in  a  straight  line,  which  is  the  great  A  of  the  language  of  light ;  bat  if 
we  giye  any  meaning  to  the  word  ignition,  this  introduces  a  conception 
which  has  no  basis  in  fact,  and  is  contradicted  by  all  the  phenomena 
hitherto  inyestigated.  When  told  that  the  bars  of  the  spectrum  fint 
noticed  by  Frauenhofer  '  are  negative  boundary  lines  of  coloured  my  t 
deyelopea  by  the  prism,'  we  wonder  whether  the  brilliant  discoyeries 
of  spectral  analysis  are  doomed  to  collapse  beneath  the  dictum  of  nor 
philosopher. 

At  such  points  of  the  theory  as  are  moderately  lucid,  we  meet  with 
statements  like  the  following  : — *  The  primary  ether  of  the  solar  power  is 
'  conoentrated  into  light,  then  passes  int  >  other  elementary  dynasntc 
'  states,  such  as  heat  and  electricity,  but  above  all  into  oxygen.  Inta  ga« 
'  oermeates  the  whole  of  the  earth's  crust,  is  nresent  in  every  creased 
*  form  of  life,  never  at  rest,  changing  into  ozone.  We  hardly  need  point 
out  to  the  intelligent  reader,  that  the  association  of  primary  ether  and 
oxygen  with  the  physical  agents,  in  the  teeth  of  all  the  accepted  facta  of 
both  chemistry  and  physics,  is  a  novel  extension  of  the  doctrine  of  eur- 
relation.  The  atone,  which  in  the  next  sentence  is  'redissolved  into 
elher,*  is  probably  a  new  oombination  of  ozone  and  axote,  the  syntheois 
of  which  may  bo  due  to  the  printer. 

The  treatises  on  Electricity  and  Magnetism  are  but  aggregations  of 
vague  and  wild  statements,  which  have  scarcely  any  relation  to  the  Ihcis 
of  the  science,  and  are,  therefore,  quite  unworthy  of  notice. 

What  the  remaining  works  of  l>t,  Jencken  may  be  with  «i  hich  his  son 
threatens  to  inundate  our  language,  and  how  far  it  may  be  his 


dnty  to  translate  and  publish  them,  we  cannot  judge ;  but  it  ia  cwr 
duty  to  prevent  resders,  interested  in  a  science  which  has  fttroished  tho 
moat  briUiant   discoveries  of  our  day,  from  wasting  tioie  over  speen- 
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lattons  which  can  only  perplex,  when  bo  many  treatiies  of  exquisite 
olearnessi  containing  the  reBults  of  careful  experimenta,  await  their 
attention  aa  students  of  the  complex  phenomena  of  light. 

How  Crops  Grow :  a  Treatise  oti  the  Chemical  Composition, 
Structure,  and  Life  of  the  Plant,  By  Samuel  W.  Johnson. 
London  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 

Professor  Johnson, of  Yale  College,  has  furniahed  agricuUural  student-s, 
uuder  the  title  of  '  How  Crops  Grow,'  with  a  simple  and  tolerably  com- 
pendious text-book  of  the  general  principles  of  vegetable  life.  The  object 
of  the  work  is  to  give  the  theory  of  agriculture,  as  founded  on  the 
chemical,  physical,  and  physiological  history  of  the  plant.  The  arrange- 
ment of  subjects  is  gooa,  and  they  are  treated  clearly.  There  is,  on  the 
one  hand,  no  attempt  to  advance  new  ideas,  or  to  give  the  results  of  fresh 
experiments ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  through  the  labours  of  Messrs. 
Church  and  Dyer,  of  the  Boyal  Agricultural  College,  Cirencester,  the 
work  is  brought  up  abreast  of  the  most  advancecf  knowledge.  That 
which  is  not  knovrn  is  candidly  acknowledged,  and  that  which  is  ascer- 
tained is  cautiously  stated.  If  the  categorical  treatment  of  the  ingredients, 
the  points  of  structure,  and  the  vital  phenomena  of  plants  should  seom 
somewhat  dry  and  disjointed,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  book  is  for 
study  and  reference,  rather  than  for  simple  perusal. 

An  endeavour  to  make  the  art  and  the  science  of  agriculture  go  hand 
in  hand  should  be  seconded  heartily,  because  hitherto  no  other  art  upon 
which  men  have  employed  themselves  has  been  so  much  dissevered  from 
its  science.  Singularly  enough,  the  practical  farmer  is  induced  to  treat 
with  contempt  the  deductions  of  the  science  upon  which  he  nevertheless 
acts,  and  the  organic  chemist  and  the  vegetable  physiologist  are  apt  to 
consider  agriculturists  as  boors,  too  stupid  and  too  conservative  to  avail 
themselves  of  their  suggestions.  Undoubtedly,  the  art  of  agriculture  is 
an  empirical  art,  and  the  almost  total  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  assimi- 
lation, growth,  and  reproduction,  which  scientific  men  scarcely  veil  by 
calling  them 'vital  forces,' in  some  mewure  justifies  the  neglect  with 
which  practical  men  have  hitherto  treated  their  own  science.  The  same, 
however,  might  be  said  of  the  science  of  physic  and  therapeutiss ;  and  yet 
no  one  doubts  but  that  the  fact  that  all  medical  men  are  compelled  to 
become  acquainted,  not  only  with  the  practice,  but  with  the  principles  of 
their  science,  has  been  of  great  advantage  to  the  community.  If  it  were 
only  for  the  additional  pleasure  derived  from  the  conversion  of  mechanical 
operations  into  intelligent  efforts,  every  farmer  of  the  coming  generation 
■hoold  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  facta  that  are  well  summed  up 
in  the  volume  before  us.  The  sections  on  the  '  Chemical  Physiology  of 
Germination,'  and  *  the  Causes  of  Motion  of  Vegetable  Juices,'  are  perhaps 
the  best  and  most  ample  in  the  book. 

Holidays  on  High  Lands ;  or,  Rambles  and  Incidents  in  Search  of 
Alpine  Plants.  By  the  Rev.  Hugh  Macmillan.  London : 
Macmillan  &  Go. 

Mr.  Hugh  Macmillan  is  a  Poet  as  well  as  a  naturalist.  He  has  the 
power  of  inspiring  interest  in  nia  own  emotions,  whether  he  gazes  in  rapt 
enthusiasm  on  an  Alpine  summit,  or  is  down  upon  his  knees,  plucking 
here  the  Saxifrage  and  there  the  Lepraria.  Ilia  power  of  description 
makes  him  almost  a  master  of  poetio  prose,  and  science  has  not  bhndcd 
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bis  eye  to  the  moral  significance  of  creation.   In  these  days*  when  nuuij  of 
our  learned  men  are  Yj'mg  ^rith  each  other  in  the  art  of  eztinguiakiaK  all 
emotion,  or  the  presence  of  theistic  ideas  in  the  stndy  of  nature,  it  is 
most  refreshing  to  take  the  hand  of  so  competent  an  explorer,  auod 
give  free  gush  to  the  pent-up  adoration  which,  in  spite  of  onr  PocttiTtsU. 
this  wonderful  universe  of  ours  will  continually  inspire  in  the  rereremt 
and  lorin^  mind.    The  author's  '  Bible-teachings  of  Nature  *  were  amofu 
the  most  lively,  eloquent,  and  healthy  utterances  of  our  times ;  and  m  Uiis 
volume  he  has,  in  another  manner  equally  fresh  and  animated,  renderwi  ike 
study  of  geographical  botany  not  only  easy,  but  enchanting.    Blendisff. 
as  he  does,  his  adventures  in  search  of  some  rare  flower  witn  scientific  in- 
formation about  its  habitat  and  chief  characteristics,  he  oonfera  a  ffrvat 
boon  upon  the  young  botanist,  and  the  liveliest  pleasure  on  the  lorer  of 
natural  beauty.     Mr.  Macmillan  has  shown  witn  great  simplicity,  how. 
botanically,  effects  which  are  produced  by  increasing  latitude  in  either 
hemisphere,  may  be  discovered  in  equal  abundance,  and  with  infinitely 
{greater  ease,  by  climbing  the  mountains,  not  only  of  Switserland  or 
Norway,  but  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales.    He  ha» 
enumerated  some  very  curious  facts  as  to  the  persistence  on  the  Scottish 
Alps  of  some  of  these  delicate  and  wondrous  forms  from  the  renftC»U 
glacial  epoch,  from  the  time  when  there  was  direct  water  carriage 
between  the  Highlands  of  Scandinavia  and  those  of  Caledonia.     One  of 
the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the  book  is  that  entitled  'A  Gardea 
Wall  in  a  Highland  Glen ;'  and  it  reveals  the  singular  chann  of  the 
author's  writings,  in  which  he  is  accustomed  to  Imk  the  mieroscopit 
lichen  and  the  delicate  frond  of  the  most  minute  fern  with  the  gorgvoos 
totality  of  Nature.    He  reminds  the  reader  of  the  stores  of  informatiott 
which  Hugh  Miller  would  evolve  from  a  pebble,  or  Faraday  from  a  ligktcd 
candle.    There  is  one  impression  of  our  author's,  rather  than  a  botanical 
fact,  which  we  are  disposed  to  dispute  with  him,  and  that  is  the  rtat  and 
not  merely  relative  colour,  splendour,  and  abundanoe  of  the  moontaia 
Flora,    We  bow  to  his  larger  experience,  but  it  has  always  seemed  to  ns 
that  we  must  climb  the  savages t  mountain  to  see  the  liveliest  hue  of  the 
rhododendron,  the  deepest  purnle  of  the  gentian,  and  the  true  glorj  of 
the  heather.    We  heartily  thanlc  him  for  the  volume. 

A  Detcriptive  Hand  Atlas  qf  the  World.  By  J.  Bartholomkw. 
Parts  I. — ^lY.  London  and  Edinburgh:  A«  FuUarton 
and  Co. 

This  promises  to  be  a  useful  atlas.  A  map  of  each  oonaftry  it 
given,  and  is  accompanied  by  tabular  statements  of  ita  districts  and 
divisions,  with  their  area  and  population ;  its  towns  and  riUaget.  with 
their  character  and  population ;  its  rivers,  lakes,  bays,  harboara,  monk- 
tains  and  forests,  islands  and  capes,  &c.  The  mapa  include  the  latest 
geographical  information ;  they  are  executed  with  careful  accuracy  aad 
with  great  artistic  beauty;  the  population  is  given  according  to  the  eenraa 
of  1861,  and  the  tables  are  compendiously  arranged.  The  result  will  be  a 
cheap  and  popular  hand-book  of  geographical  information,  which  will  be 
very  valuable  in  schools  and  ooUeges,  as  well  as  on  the  library  tablo  of 
the  student  It  is  to  be  complete  in  fifteen  monthly  parts.  We  rmrj 
heartily  commend  it  to  teachers  and  heads  of  familiea. 
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The  Imperial  Oazetteer  of  England  and  Wales.    By  John  Marius 
Wilson.     Vol.  VI.     Edinburgh :  A.  Fullarton  &  Co. 

Messrs.  Fullarton  hare  completed  their  admirable  'Gazetteer/  with  its 
accompanyiDg  maps,  and  hare  supplied  an  excellent  index  to  the  latter. 
Both  topographically  and  typographically  the  work  is  altogether  worthy 
of  the  high  character  of  the  firm.  It  furnishes  us  with  the  latest 
statistical  information  available.  Everything  that  can  contribute  to  a 
fair  account  of  the  towns  and  villajjes  of  the  kingdom  is  given.  We 
regret  that  no  later  religious  statistics  than  those  of  the  census  of  1851 
are  available,  save  in  instances  where  they  are  supplied  from  incidental 
sources ;  but  this  is  not  the  fault  of  the  compiler.  Mr.  Wilson  con- 
cludes his  work  with  a  valuable  summary,  in  which  he  ^ives  us  a 
conspectus  of  the  general  character  and  condition  of  the  kingdom,  its 
geography — mathematical  and  physical,  its  agriculture,  animau,  manu- 
factures, commerce,  communications,  banks,  property,  revenue,  arm^  and 
navy,  government,  representation,  divisions,  crime,  pauperism,  registra- 
tion, population,  occupations,  education,  religion,  antiquities,  &c.— an 
invflJuable  summary  or  information,  in  a  very  portable  form,  for  casual 
and  facile  reference.  Messrs.  Fullarton's  work  will  for  the  present  be 
our  highest  authority,  and  will  furnish  the  completest  information.  We 
have  in  many  ways  tested  it*in  t^e  course  of  publication,  and  can  heartily 
bear  witness  to  its  great  accuracy  and  completeness. 

Report  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Society y  1869. 

Seven  cities,  each  famous  in  history,  have,  during  a  period  of  more 
than  four  thousand  y  earst  been  successively  reared  on  the  site  of  the  four 
hills,  and  intervening  valleys,  that  are  known  by  the  common  name  of 
Jerusalem.  The  magnitude  and  splendour  of  the  works  of  the  successive 
founders  and  restorers  have  exceeded  anything  that  has  been  accom- 
plished in  historic  times,  with  but  few  illustrious  exceptions.  The  com- 
pleteness of  the  successive  demolitions  has  been  proportionate  to  the 
grandeur  of  the  structures.  Yet,  so  far  has  the  constructive  energy  of 
the  builders  exceeded  the  destructive  fury  of  the  assailants,  that  archi- 
tectural relics,  distinctly  referable  to  each  of  the  seven  periods  of  power, 
yet  reward  the  toil  of  tne  explorer. 

Within  the  last  three  or  four  years  a  society  has  been  founded,  under 
the  patronage  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  and  guided  by  a  committee 
comprising  many  of  the  most  conspicuous  leaders  of  both  the  Anglican  and 
the  T^onconformist  Churches,  for  the  investigation  of  the  archieology  and 
topography  of  Palestine.  Up  to  the  close  of  1868,  about  £9,000  has 
been  expended  by  this  society.  The  results  of  this  expenditure  have 
been  exhibited,  not  only  in  the  literary  form  of  reports,  drawings,  and 
photographs,  but  in  the  physical  shape  of  relics  of  pottery,  glass,  carving, 
sculpture,  coins,  and  warlike  missiles,  arranged  in  a  temporary  museum 
at  tne  Egvptian  Hall,  Piccadilly.  This  result  is  such  as  to  whet  the 
appetite  of  the  explorers,  and  to  show  what  invaluable  information  may 
be  expected  from  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  exploration. 

The  remark  that  it  is  practicable  to  refer  discoveries  of  half-perished 
fragments  with  considerable  precision  to  one  or  other  of  such  remote 
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periods,  may  startle  those  who  have  not  given  long  and  patient  attention 
to  Uie  subject.  Under  the  historic  continuity  of  uie  name,  persons  hare 
lost  sight  of  the  distinct  individuality  of  the  successive  cities.  Even  the 
widely  different  structures  raised  by  Solomon,  by  Zerubbabel,  and  bj 
Herod,  are  confounded  under  the  name  of  '  The  l^emple  ;'  and  but  few, 
even  of  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  topography  of  the  Holy  Citj, 
can  readily  point  out  the  distinct  sites  of  the  citadels  of  David,  of 
Antiochus,  and  of  Hyrcanus. 

With  regard  to  the  original  city,  we  are  aware  that  its  antiquity,  as  a 
walled  town,  dates  at  least  forty  centuries  before  our  time.  A  certain 
halo  of  the  gigantesque  and  of  the  patriarchal  broods  over  the  site  of 
Mount  Zion.  When  the  thirteenth  dvnasty  of  Egyptian  kings  wts 
reigning  at  Thebes,  and  when  the  Hvxsos,  or  shepherd  conquerors  of 
Lower  ±Jgypt,  were  ruling  at  XoW— when  Yu  had  recently  established 
hereditary  monarchy  in  China,  and  an  Assyrian  had  replaced  an  Arab 
rule  in  Babylon— the  king  of  Salem  was  illustrious  as  the '  King  of  Peace,' 
and  the  priest  of  the  Most  High  God.  The  Jebusites,  after  the  conquest 
of  Palestine,  lay  safe  behind  the  colossal  walls  of  Zion  for  450  vears,  till 
X)avid  surprised  the  stronghold  (as  Alfonso  of  Arragon  surprised  Naples), 
by  gaining  admission  through  a  water-course.  Twenty-two  years  after  the 
storming  of  Zion,  the  Jebusite  Araunah,  '  as  a  King,'  ceded  to  the  King 
of  Israel  the  site  which  was  afterwards  divided  between  the  precincts  of 
the  Temple  and  the  courts  and  gardens  of  the  palace;  ana  enormous 
wrought  stones,  artificially  channelled  (that  their  monolithic  grandeur 
might  not  dwarf  the  smaller,  though  yet  gigantic,  blocks  of  the  masonry 
of  Solomon),  yet  tell  why  one  of  the  neighbouring  ravines  was  called  the 
'  Valley  of  the  Giants.' 

David,  Solomon,  Uzziah,  Jotham,  Hezekiah,  and  Manasseh  were  the 
builders  of  Begal  Jerusalem.  They  enclosed  and  adorned  Moriah — 
FirmaTMntum  in  terra  in  summis  moniium — defended  Ophel  by  a  wall 
that  united  the  fortification  of  Zion  to  Moriah ;  drew  around  the  base  of 
the  hill,  to  the  north  and  west,  the  wall  known  as  the  first  wall  of 
Josephus,  and  constructed  a  subterranean  conduit.  The  peculiar  features 
of  the  work  of  Solomon,  the  rusticated  megalithic  ashlar,  the  shouldered 
lintels,  hollowed  into  the  resemblance  of  true  arches,  the  rude  Phoenician 
letters  traced  by  the  quarrymen  and  stone-hewers  of  Hiram,  the  cis> 
terns  and  culvert  of  the  conduit,  are  yet  to  be  recognised  by  the  character 
no  loss  than  by  the  localities  of  the  work.  Begal  Jerusalem  stood  for 
4>66  years. 

Sacerdotal  Jerusalem  dates  from  the  restoration  inaugurated  by 
Zerubbabel,  after  the  partial  demolition  effeeted  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  to 
the  more  complete  destruction  resulting  from  the  siege  bv  Titus,  a  period 
of  606  years.  Nehemiah  'the  Tirshatha,'  Judas  Maccabseus,  Jonathan, 
Sim(m,  Hyrcanus,  Herod  the  Great,  and  Agrippa,  the  fourth  Idumean 
king,  were  the  principal  builders  during  this  period.  The  hill  of  Acra,  on 
which  a  citadel  had  been  built  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  was  levelled,  and 
bodily  carried  away  into  the  valley,  by  Simon,  tne  fifty-fourth  high  priest. 
The  wrought,  unrustioated  blocks  that  mark  the  building  of  the  magni- 
ficent Herod,  cannot  be  confounded  with  the  yet  nobler  work  of  Solomon, 
but  are  superior  to  any  more  recent  efforts  of  the  mason.  The  foundations 
of  the  tower  reared  by  Hyrcanus  on  the  site  of  the  royal  palace,  which  was 
rebuilt  by  Herod  under  the  name  of  Antonia,  yet  unquestionabl  v  exist  in 
situ,  and  await  identification.  Evidences  of  the  filling  up  of  tne  Tyro- 
pOBon  valley  by  Simon  have  been  recently  detected.  The  glory  of  this 
period  of  six  centuries  culminated  in  the  completion  of  the  Temple  of 
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Herod.  Coins  of  the  Maccabees  and  of  the  Seleucide  (the  latter  bearing 
the  regal  Asiatic  symbol  of  the  umbrella),  pottery,  glass  (adorned  by  the 
hand  of  time  with  the  most  lovely  opalescent  colours),  a  seal  bearing  the 
name  '  Hi.ai.i  Bbn  Sebbaniah,'  inscribed  lamps,  and,  most  precious  of 
all,  a  charred  fragment  of  the  cedar  carving  of  tne  great  southern  cloister 
of  the  Temple,  are  among  the  relics  of  this  important  period ;  which  are 
appropriately  separated  from  those  of  its  successor  by  a  group  of  the 
hailstones  of  war, — ^the  round  stone  missiles  shot  from  the  Bomau 
catapults. 

Hadrian  and  Constantine,  Julian  and  Justinian,  were  the  builders  of 
Boman  Jerusalem.  There  is  no  mistaking  the  tracen  of  their  handiwork. 
Altars,  entablatures,  deeply  incised  rude  Boman  inscriptions,  archi- 
tectural fragments,  eren  one  or  two  portions  of  statues,  or  of  statuettes, 
attest  their  Piigan  origin.  Crosses  and  Christian  inscriptions,  and  the 
introduction  of  a  cruciform  plan  for  buildings,  yet  to  be  traced  in  the 
foundations,  commenced  during  this  period  of  five  centuries.  The  Church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  founded  by  Constantine ;  and  the  active,  un- 
scrupulous, lucrative,  invention  of  monkish  legends  has  done  its  verr 
utmost  to  conceal  the  Boman  Jerusalem  of  history  beneath  the  monkisn 
Jerusalem  of  fable. 

The  Persian  and  Arabic  rule  over  the  Holy  City  endured,  including 
the  brief  interval  of  restored  Christian  sway  under  Heraclius,  for  480 
years.  Moorish  tiles  are  almost  the  only  relics  of  this  period  to  be 
distinguished  in  the  museum.  On  the  actual  site  exists  verj  much  that 
tells  of  the  Arab  occupation;  but  it  is  only  with  great  difficulty  that 
examination  or  portrayal  by  Franks  is  practicable.  It  was  not  till  the 
recent  visit  of  tne  Frmoe  of  Wales,  that  the  mosque  of  Omar,  or  the 
sacred  inclosure  of  the  Haram,  the  site  of  the  Temple  and  the  palaoe, 
could  be  seen  by  a  Christian,  except  at  the  risk  of  life. 

The  ninety  years  of  the  Crusaders  and  of  the  Norman  king^s  of  Jeru- 
salem have  left  relics  remarkable  for  their  value,  if  not  for  their  number. 
The  fragments  of  pottery  found  at  the  Muristan,  and  other  parts  that  can 
be  directly  identified  wiUi  the  crusading  occupation,  are  such  as  to 
supply  a  lost  link  in  the  history  of  European  earthenware.  A  coin  bear- 
ing the  arms  of  the  Latin  emperor  of  Constantinople,  and  another  bearing 
the  escutcheon  of  Bavaria,  are  among  the  objects  discovered  traceable  to 
this  period.  Nothing  more  distinctly  illustrates  the  mode  in  which  exact 
topographical  research  tends  to  throw  light  on  history  and  on  chrono- 
logy, than  do  the  Christian  relics  found  at  Jerusalem. 

The  Nomum  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  existed  as  a  titular  dignity  for  130 
years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  the  title  was  ceded  by  Jean  de  Brienne, 
Comte  d'£u,  to  the  Emperor  Frederic  the  Second,  the  husband  of  Yolandc, 
the  only  daughter  of  Xing  Jean,  by  Marie  de  Montserrat,  in  whose  right 
he  held  the  shadowy  crown.  No  regal  title,  in  mediieval  times,  has 
passed,  in  so  short  a  period,  to  so  many  claimants.  Godfrey  of  Boulogne, 
JDuke  of  Lower  Lorraine,  the  first  elected  king,  dying  in  1100,  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother  Baldwin,  on  whose  death,  i..d.  1118,  Baldwin  du 
Bourg,  a  poor  private  gentleman,  was  elected,  on  the  sole  ground  of  his 
distiuguisned  military  merit.  Fulk,  Comte  d'Anjou,  succeeded,  on  the 
death  of  Baldwin  IL  in  1131,  as  husband  of  Melcsinda,  daughter  of  the 
latter.  Their  son,  Baldwin  111.,  succeeded  in  1142,  followed,  in  1102,  by 
his  brother  Amauri.  Baldwin  IV.,  son  of  Amauri,  succeeded  in  1163. 
On  his  death,  mjm  prole  (he  was  a  leper),  in  1186,  Baldwin  V.,  son  of 
Sybille  d'Anjou,  sister  of  the  '  Leper/  by  her  first  husband,  William, 
called  '  Longuepee*  Marquis  of  Montserrat,  hold  the  title  for  a  year,  and 
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was  succeeded  by  Gui  de  Lusignan,  the  second  husband  of  the 
SybiUe.  On  the  death  of  Gui,  in  1192,  the  crown  derolved  on  Henri  de 
Blois,  Comte  Palatine  de  Champaf^ne,  in  his  capacity  of  third  husband  of 
Isabelle  d' Anion,  half-sister  of  SybiUe ;  the  mother  of  SybiUe  hariag 
been  Marie,  daughter  of  Emmanuel  Commenus,  Emperor  of  Constaa* 
tinople,  first  wi^  of  Amauri  d'Anjou;  the  mother  of  Isabelle  bela^ 
Agnes  de  Courtenai. 

isabelle  d'Anjou  was  married  four  times.  Her  second  husband  was 
Conrad,  Marquis  of  Montserrat,  brother  of  William  Longuep^e.  Her  foortli 
spouse,  Amauri  de  Lusigaan,  succeeded  Henri  de  Champagne,  as  elerenth 
king  of  Jerusalem.  On  the  death  of  Isabelle,  Amauri  married  Marie  de 
Montserrat,  daughter  of  Conrad,  Marquis  of  Montserrat  and  IsabeUe«  hts 
own  first  wife.  Marie,  left  a  widow,  married  Jean  de  Brienne,  Coast* 
d'Eu,  twelfth  king ;  and  their  daughter,  Yolande,  carried  her  transitoiy 
and  fleeting  title,  as  her  dower,  to  the  Emperor  Frederic  the  Second. 

This  unexampled  sequence  of  descents  on  the  side  of  the  spindle  led  to 
a  series  of  claims  and  counter-claims,  such  as  might  be  held  to  prore 
that  some  degree  of  practical  good  sense  was  possessed  by  the  authors  of 
the  unjust  Salic  Law.  Eichard  Coeur  de  Lion,  king  of  England,  was 
appointed  arbitrator  between  Gui  de  Lusignan,  widower  of  SybiUe,  and 
Cfonrad  de  Montserrat,  husband  of  Isabelle.  He  decided  in  favour  of 
Conrad,  who  was  murdered  a  few  days  after  the  award ;  but  the  Engliak 
king  gave  his  own  conquest  of  Cyprus  to  Gui,  in  whose  faouly  it 
remained  for  three  hundred  years.  The  granddaughter  of  Gui  sold  bcr 
right  to  the  crown  of  Jerusalem  to  Charles  of  Anjou,  in  Tirtue  of  whiek 
purchase  the  title  has  been,  eyer  since  that  time,  borne  by  the  kings  of 
the  Two  Sicilies.  The  claim  of  the  House  of  Saroy  to  the  same  dignirr 
has  been  urged  since  the  marriage  of  Louis  I.,  the  second  Duke,  wila 
Anne  of  Cyprus.  The  Emperor  claimed  the  same  title  as  the  heir  of 
Frederic  II.,  and  the  kings  of  Spain  also  quarter  the  arms  of  Jerusalem, 
as  representatives  of  the  main  Ime  of  the  descendants  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  Y.  Thus,  to  understand  the  question  of  the  descent  of  so  unrenl 
a  title  involres  no  small  amount  of  research,  and  that,  too,  among  aulko- 
rities  for  the  most  part  unfamUiar  to  the  English  reader. 

The  seventh  permanent  occupation  of  Jerusalem  has  been  that  of  111* 
Moslem,  commencing  with  the  capture  by  Saladin,  and  enduring,  firal 
under  the  Saracens,  and  then  under  the  Turkish  caliphs,  to  our  own  day. 
DUapidation,  dirt,  misery,  and  decay  have  waited  on  the  Turkish  rale ; 
and  it  is  no  trifling  achieremeut  to  have  obtained  authority  from  th* 
Sultan  to  raise  any  portion  of  the  veil  which  long  neglect  has  drawn  orvr 
Uie  relics  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  the  more  desirable  that  so  unlooked  for  na 
opportunity  should  not  be  lost,  but  that  funds  should  be  freely  eott* 
tributed  towards  an  enterprise  in  which  the  Christian  and  the  Jew,  the 
historian  and  the  arch»ologist,  the  man  of  piety  and  the  man  of  taete^ 
take  a  common  and  an  imperishable  interest. 

Cadore,  or  TitiafCs  Country.    By  Josiah  Gilbert.    London: 
Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.     1869. 

Of  the  stream  of  English  trarellers  which  has  for  many  a  year  iravvned 
the  Brenner  Pass,  en  route  for  Verona  and  Venice,  how  few,  aa  they 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  fantastic  mountain  forms  which  rise  aboro  the 
eastern  declivities  of  the  defile  of  the  Eisack  between  Brexen  sad 
Botsen,  have  cared  to  penetrate  into  their  reeesseai  or  to  pve  them  moc^ 
than  a  passing  gUnee  I    An  occasional  paper  in  some  soientifio  jovraaL 
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and  the  gradually  enlarging  space  devoted  to  this  region  in  the  saocessiye 
editions  of  Murray's  '  Southern  Germany/  were  the  only  arailable 
sources  of  information  respecting  its  charming  scenery  ;  even  the  name 
of  'the  Dolomites'  was  almost  unknown  to  the  majority  of  English 
tourists,  until  the  publication,  in  1864,  of  the  delightful  yolume,  entitled 
'  The  Dolomite  Mountains,'  by  Mr.  Gilbert  and  his  friend  Mr.  Churchill. 
Under  the  inspiration  of  this  fasciuating  work,  combined  with  the 
minute  information  recently  furnished  in  Mr.  Ball's  admirable  '  Guide  to 
the  Eastern  Alps,'  the  tide  of  travellers  is  now  steadily  setting  in  this 
direction.  Precisely  at  this  juncture*  Mr.  Gilbert  nas  brought  out 
another  work  on  the  country  of  which  he  has  become  so  enamoured — 
a  work  that  will  not  only  increase  his  reputation  for  descriptive  power, 
but  which  will  establish  his  claim  as  a  valuable  contributor  to  the  history 
of  Venetian  art  in  the  person  of  one  of  its  noblest  exponents. 

Whoever  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  stand  on  the  Campanile  of 
Venice  on  a  fresh  spring  morning,  ere  the  vapours  of  the  Adriatic,  or  the 
hot  haze  of  the  Venetian  plain,  ascending  like  incense  to  greet  the  sun, 
has  interposed  a  misty  veil  between  him  and  the  mountain  barrier  which 
stretches  slong  the  northern  horizon,  will  not  readily  forget  that  view 
of  the 

'  Alpine  height 
Of  blue  Friuli's  mountains/ 

whose  crests  still  glitter  with  the  lingering  snows. 

Beyond  Conegliano,  and  just  abcve  where  the  town  of  Serravalle  keeps 
watch  and  ward  over  the  gap  through  which  the  Ampezzo  road  issues 
forth  into  the  plains,  an  especially  conspicuous  summit  towers  up  above 
all  visible  rivals,  pale  of  hue,  as  becomes  a  Dolomite,  and  softened  in  its 
ruggedness  by  eighty  miles  of  intervening  atmosphere.  This  is  the 
Antelao,  the  loftiest  of  the  entire  group,  and  'the  ruling  mountain 
genius  of  the  Cadore  country,  at  whose  eastern  foot  nestles  a  '  small 
white  town  upon  a  neck  of  hill ' — the  Frive  di  Cadore,  *  five  miles  from 
the  Alps'  of  Vasari— over  which  art,  history,  and  nature  have  combined 
to  throw  a  charm ;  to  whose  potent  spell  we  are  probably  indebted  for 
Mr.  Gilbert's  delightful  pages. 

Here,  in  this  mountain  nest,  Titian  was  bom  in  the  year  1477 ;  and 
hither,  during  his  long  and  brilliant  career,  he  often  gladly  returned 
to  drink  anew  at  the  fresh  springs  of  Nature,  whence  no  unimportant 
part  of  his  art  derived  its  truest  inspiration. 

It  was  a  period  of  great  events  and  great  changes,  and  these  were  felt 
even  in  the  mountain  communities,  whose  position  as  outposts  between 
Venice  and  Germany  has  often  exposed  them  to  the  shock  of  the  first 
waves  of  conflict.  *  In  the  year  of  Titian's  birth ' — we  quote  Mr. 
Gilbert — '  1477,  Caxton's  printing-press  began  to  work  at  Westminster. 
'  In  1492,  when  he  was  fifteen  years  old,  the  New  World  across  the 
'  waters  rose  to  view.  By  the  time  he  was  forty-five,  the  ^lobe  had  been 
'  circumnavigated.  In  his  fortieth  year,  the  Beformation  first  took 
'  shape.  The  Council  of  Trent  was  opened  when  he  was  sixty -eight,  a 
'  period  in  so  long  a  life  little  beyond  maturity.  The  Dutch  Eepublic 
'  oecame  during  his  mid-yesrs  an  accomplished  fact.  Beligious  art  may 
*  be  said  to  have  expired  with  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  cenUiry,  and  with 
'  Titian's  boyhood.  During  his  early  years  in  Venice,  the  Aidine  press 
'  poured  forth  its  editions  of  the  classics.  These  dates  help  to  show  how 
'  the  great  painter  stood  at  the  point  of  divergence  of  modem  thought, 
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*  and  to  explain  how  he  became  the  artist  of  Nature  instead  of  veligioaa 
'  symbol.' 

To  gather  into  a  focns  all  that  can  throw  light  on  the  inflnenees  thai 
affected  the  derelopment  of  Titian's  f|[enias,  espeoiallj  in  its  reUtkiB  to 
landscape — to  present  ns  with  a  riyid  pictnre  of  the  ricissitiides  that 
befell  his  family  and  birthplace,  of  his  personal  relations  with  the  men  of 
Cadore,  and  of  the  glorious  external  natnre  amidst  which  his  earlier  yeare 
and  later  leisure  were  passed,  and  to  examine  all  alleged  local  memoriala 
of  his  genius,  and  clear  up  some  rexed  questions  as  to  one  of  his  greate^l 
works  at  Venice,  for  which  Mr.  Gilbert  is  fortunate  in  possessing  sooM 
specially  interesting  materials,  is  the  object  which  our  author  has  had  ia 
view,  and  which  he  has  accomplished  with  great  modesty  and  singular 
skill.  A  fine  subject  has  here  fallen  into  hands  that  are  worthy  of  it,  and 
we  have  in  this  volume  the  contract  of  a  labour  of  Iotc  most  eare* 
fully  and  discriminatingly  performed.  Henceforth,  an  added  interest 
and  charm  will  attach  to  'The  Dolomite  Mountains;'  and  weTenture 
to  predict  that  these  pleasant  pa^es  will  send  many  a  pilgrim  to  Cadore, 
whom  its  scenery  alone,  or  the  simple  fact  of  its  being  the  birthplaee  of 
Titian,  would  never  otherwise  hare  attracted  thither. 

It  is  impossible  in  the  limited  space  at  our  disposal  to  give  any  detailed 
account  of  such  a  volume,  and  we  feel  tempted  simpljr  to  extract  some  of 
the  felicitous  descriptions  of  natural  scenery  in  which  it  abounds,  stirring, 
as  they  do,  many  a  sunny  memory  of  oft-repeated  wanderings  in  *  Titian's 
Country ;'  but  Jack  of  space  compels  us  to  deny  ourselves  this  gratifi* 
cation.  Mr.  Gilbert  gives  us  a  graphic  description  of  Titian's  hoose  ia 
Venice,  both  in  its  present  condition  and  in  its  past  f^loiy,  at  the  period 
when  it  was  the  resort  of  the  choicest  spirits  of  the  time.  lie  condaets 
us  also  to  the  master's  villa,  near  Ceneaa,  and  paints  with  skilful  pencil 
the  lovely  scenery  which  surrounds  it.  This  country  had,  in  his  opinioft« 
'  a  larger  influence  upon  the  landscape  of  Titian  than  any  other.  To  tJbts 
'  great  painter,'  he  says,  '  loving  the  forest,  with  its  lights  and  glooou 
'  and  glories  of  autumnal  colouring,  keenly  alive  to  the  sweetness  of  a 
■  home-landscape,  and  delighting  in  the  peaceful  associations  of  man  with 
'  Nature,  the  Val  de  Mel,  midway  between  Cadore  and  Ceneda  of  the 
'  Plains,  lapped  among  the  hills,  sheltered  from  war,  sweetly  open  to  aim 

*  and  breeze,  broken,  bright  with  orchards  and  with  glossy  bluOSvWastke 
'  very  scene  for  all  that  loving  intercourse  with  Nature  which  makes  th* 
'  bliss  of  country  life.'  To  it,  too,  may  clearly  be  traced  that  pecolisr 
feeling  for  mountain  form  and  expression,  that  appreciation  of  their 
solemn  grandeur  and  symbolism,  or  their  fellowship  with  clouds,  and  of 

*  the  poetry  as  well  as  the  artistic  capabilities  latent  in  the  inter-aetioft 
'  of  these  two  great  landscape  powers  which  characterixe  Titian's  style, 
but  whidi  were  so  alien  to  classic  and  to  mediieval  taste.  How  foUlj  aQ 
these  points  are  worked  out  and  illustrated  by  transcripts  Irom  Tittan  a 
works,  a  reference  to  the  book  will  show. 

Titian's  relations  to  his  birthplace,  the  position  and  antiquities  of  the 
town,  and  the  character  of  the  surrounding  mountain- forms,  are  aQ 
vividly  described,  as  is  also  the  Battle  of  CMore,  which  is  supposed  to 
liave  been  the  subject  of  the  fine  historical  painting  that  once  adorned 
the  great  council  hall  of  the  ducal  palace  at  Venice,  and  was  deemed  b^ 
many  of  Titian's  contemporaries  liis  masterpiece.  This  painting  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  157/,  and  over  its  ashes  a  fierce  controversy  baa 
raged.  Into  this  discussion  Mr.  Gilbert  enters  with  enthusiasm,  M\f 
canvassing  the  merits  of  tlie  various  theories  that  have  been  broached 
upon  the  subject.    On  this  vexed  question  we  dare  not  enter.  The  later 
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history  of  Cadore  and  the  Yecelli  family,  some  brilliant  desoriptions  of 
scenery  redolent  of  the  local  atmosphere  and  colouring,  notices  of  the 
interesting  and  isolated  German  communities  of  the  '  oette  Commune/ 
and  a  find,  thoughtfully -worked-out  chapter  on  Cadore  as  the  cradle  of 
landscape  art,  and  on  Titian  as  its  founder,  complete  a  rolume  of  far  more 
than  oroinary  interest,  which  we  can  honestly  recommend  our  readers  to 
procure  for  tnemselres. 


POETRY,  FICTION,  AlH)  BELLES  LETTEES. 

The  Poems  and  Prose  Remains  of  Arthur  Hugh  Chugh.    Edited 
by  his  Wife.     London  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 

Arthur  Cloueh  was  in  some  respects  a  typical  man.  He  had  poetic 
genius,  fine  sonolarship,  intense  love  of  truth ;  but  united  with  these 
there  was  a  constitutional  feebleness  of  intellect,  which  rendered  them 
almost  useless.  He  wanted  mental  muscle.  New  ideas  attracted  him : 
he  had  sufficient  capacity  to  discorer  when  a  professedly  new  idea  was 
an  old  fallacy  in  disguise,  and  yet  had  not  the  intellectual  strength  to 
reject  it  calmly.  Hence  he  was  always  in  extremes :  his  mind  trarersed 
the  arc  of  a  pendulum,  and  rested  at  last  in  a  strange,  stagnant  uncertainty 
— a  kind  of  mild  PTrrhonism.  The  earliest  infiuences  upon  his  mind 
were  those  exerted  by  Arnold  at  Rugby  and  by  Newman  at  Oxford. 
He  was  a  favourite  pupil  of  the  former,  and  exemplified  the  best  and 
the  worst  results  of  his  system.  Many  of  Arnold's  scholars,  instead  of 
the  rough  Paganism  ana  pugnacious  gentlemanliness  which  were  the 
characteristics  of  public  schools  before  his  time,  had  a  kind  of  precocious 
morality  which  often  degenerated  into  mere  priggishness.  They  were 
extremely  good  boys,  but  they  were  rather  too  conscious  of  their  goodness 
— rather  too  apt,  moreoTer,  to  ctdtirate  ethics  at  the  expense  of  the 
classics. 

Coming  from  Rugby  to  Oxford  as  a  scholar  of  Balliol,  Clough  fell 
under  the  influence  of  Newman,  who  was  then  preaching  most  eloquently 
at  Si.  Mary's.  Newman's  theology  at  that  period  was  a  mild  form  of 
Buddhism,  and  it  attracted  an  immense  number  of  the  younger  under- 
graduates. It  unsettled  Clough  for  life,  and  caused  him  to  waste  his 
energies  on  futile  enterprises.  He  was  the  first  Balliol  scholar  to  take  a 
second  class.  His  mina  was  agitated  with  the  tumult  of  theological  con- 
troversy.  He  had  undergone  a  *  forcing '  process  at  Rugby  ;  he  under« 
went  a  second  at  Oxford ;  and  the  two  in  succession  producea  a  lamentable 
feebleness  of  fibre.  He  has  attempted  to  describe  himself  in '  Dipsychus ' 
— IU>I^X^^ — <^d  although  the  poem  is  but  a  weak  echo  of  '  Fauat,'  it  it 
interesting  as  a  psTchological  study.  To  the  end  of  his  days  he  arriyed 
at  no  settled  faitn.  Rcmilsion  from  Newman's  teaching  took  him  to 
the  other  extreme  ;  and  his  theologjr  became  purely  negative.  '  There  ia 
nothing  to  be  known ' — that  waa  his  final  creed.  Let  us  do  our  duty  in 
the  present,  and  ask  no  questions  as  to  the  paat  or  the  future. 

Arthur  Clough's  poetical  faculty  was  blighted  by  this  premature  plunge 
into  theological  discussion.  He  has  written  one  poem,  'The  Bothie  of 
Tober-Na- Vuolich,'  a  long  vacation  pastoral  in  English  hexameters,  of 
the  roughest  and  most  spondaic  sort*  which  is  unique  and  original — a 
marvellous  combination  of  the  spirit  of  Theocritus  with  the  spirit  of 
Wordsworth.    Well  do  we  recollect  the  first  appearance  of  this  thin 
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Tolmne  (55  ]^p.),  rather  more  tKan  twenty  years  ago,  and  how  delighted 
men  were  with  what  looked  like  the  first  fascicmus  of  a  new  style  of 
Knglish  poetry — ^the  poetry  of  young  Oxford.  It  was  a  quaint,  felicitous 
mixture  of  tlie  old  Greek  ana  the  new  English  schools — ^Windermere 
corrected  and  mitigated  by  an  infusion  of  the  honey  of  Sicily.  Great 
hopes  had  all  lovers  of  PQcir  from  the  author  of  this  delightful,  though 
most  imperfect  idyll.  Mr.  Kngsley  praised  it  in  '  Fraser,'  and  his  praise 
was  but  an  echo  of  the  opinion  of  toUi  UniTersities. 

But  dough  did  nothing  further.  He  not  only  made  no  progress,  but 
he  actually  diminished  in  power.  Here  and  there  among  his  minor 
poems  we  find  some  that  are  musical ;  but  his  more  ambitious  attempts 
are  painful  failures.  'Dipsychus,'  already  named,  falls  short  of 
Mr.  JBailey 's  '  Festus : '  '  Amours  de  Voyage,'  a  poem  in  cacophonous 
hexameters,  is  morbid  and  maudlin,  and  is  profoundly  uninteresting ;  and 
'  Man  Magno,'  his  final  attempt,  is  an  imitation  of  Orabbe's  manner,  and 
by  no  means  equal  to  Crabbe.  The  sense  of  bitter  disappointment 
wnerewith  anyone  who  remembers  buying  '  The  Bothie  '  in  Macpherson's 
shop  in  1848,  and  contributing  to  the  susurrus  of  heartjr  delignt  which 
perVaded  the  city  of  the  Isis  regards  the  subsequent  writings  of  Clough, 
IS  not  easily  describable.  As  we  look  through  the  complete  collection  of 
bis  works,  we  can  only  mourn  over  what  might  have  oeen.  There  was 
Homeric  simplicitr  in  the  famous  pastoral :  there  is  '  the  modem  spirit  * 
in  its  weariest  and  feeblest  form  in  all  Clough*  s  later  works. 

The  volume  of  his  poetry  which  appeared  in  1862  had  a  prefatory 
memoir  by  Mr.  F.  T.  Palgrave,  written  with  amusing  grandiloquence. 
The  memoir  prefixed  to  tnese  volumes,  written  apparently  by  Mrs. 
Clough,  is  of  a  far  better  character.  The  letters  are  extremely  interest- 
ing :  the  essays  are  all  tainted  with  a  certain  quality,  which  we  can 
express  only  by  the  inelegant  word  '  priggishness.*  Clough,  like  one  or 
two  other  Kugbsans  of  Arnold's  time,  entered  the  world  at  eighteen, 
prepared  to  reform  it  altojB^ether,  and  to  make  it  a  very  superior  sort 
of  world.  This  kind  of  thing  amuses  us,  when  we  read  it  in  a  magaaine 
or  hear  it  at  the  Union;  but  it  is  surely  not  worth  reproduction. 
Scarcely  ai^thing  of  Cloueh's  is  worth  republishing,  except  the  inimitable 
« Bothie  of  Tober-Na- Vuofloh.' 

Christian  Singers  of  Oennany.    By  Catherine  Winkworth. 
No.  VI.  Sunday  Library.     Macmillan  &  Co. 

This  volume  is  charged  with  rich  and  rare  information,  is  pervaded  by 
a  reverential  spirit,  and  enriched  with  original  translations  of  German 
hymns,  by  the  accomplished  editor  and  translator  of  the  '  Lyra  Gisrma- 
nica.'  It  is  impossible  to  measure  the  influence  exerted  upon  human 
affairs,  or  the  airention  given  to  the  forces  of  Christendom,  by  the  old 
hymns  of  the  Church.  Many  of  the  great  hymns  of  Luther,  as  his 
'  £in  feste  Burg,*  made  singable  with  the  aid  of  some  good  old  melody 
arranged  by  himself,  or  harmonized  by  Bach,  have  become  the  cry  and 
the  triumph  of  great  nations,  and,  in  spite  of  ecclesiastical  prejudice, 
have  had  as  much  to  do  with  the  religious  sentiment  of  the  '  Fatherland ' 
as  the  |>omp  of  De  Celano's  mighty  dirge,  or  the  jubilance  of  St.  Bernard's 
aspirations  after  the  heavenly  Jerusalem.  Miss  Winkworth  has  traced  the 
hymnology  of  Germany  back  to  its  early  dawn  in  the  ninth  century, 
before  the  Teutonic  tongue  had  flowed  into  verse,  and  when,  throughout 
Western  Europe,  all  religious  thought  embodied  itself  in  the  sacred 
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language  of  the  Eomish  Church.  Though  the  Germans  were  the  last  to 
approve  and  the  fizst  to  discontinue  the  Crusaders*  projects,  thej  par- 
ticipated in  the  life  which  that  movement  communicated  to  Europe; 
and  experienced,  among  other  consequences,  a  great  outburst  of  native 
song  in  enchanting  rhymes,  which  flew,  as  Miss  Winkworth  sajs,  '  on 
the  wings  of  the  tunes  attached  to  them/  and  in  almost  childish  gaiety 
expressed  common  delight  in  Nature,  in  beauty,  in  love.    This  animation 

Quickened  the  Church  music  of  the  time,  and  the  originals  of  some  of 
<uther's  best  hymns,  which  have  travelled  in  translated  forms  all  the 
world  over,  were  originated  at  this  epoch.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
following : — 

'  Christ  the  Lord  is  risen, 
Out  of  death's  dark  prison. 
Let  us  all  rejoice  to-day; 
Christ  shall  be  our  hope  and  stay. 

Kyrie  Eleison.    Alleluia ! 

We  have  good  specimens,  well  translated,  from  the  Minnesingers  and 
the  Mystics,  the  Cfhristmas  carols  and  dramatic  lyrics,  which  made  saoh 
ample  preparation  for  Luther  and  his  friends.  A  hymn  of  Ulrichvon 
Hutten,  hardly  representing  his  vivacious  wit,  however,  is  given  by  our 
authoress  ;  and  most  interesting  details  are  introduced  concerning 
Luther's  hymns,  and  all  their  magic  influence  in  the  stormy  days  of  the 
great  Heformation.  Hans  Sachs,  Nicolai,  Paul  Eber,  Nicolas  Hermann, 
and  many  others,  arc  introduced  in  bright  outline,  and  their  best 
memorial  is  preserved  in  some  admirablv- executed  translations.  The 
biographical  sketches  towards  the  close  of  this  interesting  volume  give 
special  charm  to  the  extracts  made  from  Tersteegen,  Freylinghausen, 
Joachim  Neander,  Klopstock,  Zinzendorf,  and  others.  Miss  Winkworth's 
volume  of  this  admirable  series  is,  according  to  our  view,  the  choicest 
production  of  her  pen. 

Juventua  Mundi :  the  Gods  and  Men  of  the  Heroic  Age.  By  the 
Eight  Honourable  William  E.  Gladstone.  London  : 
Macmillan  &  Co. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  condensed  into  one  attractive  and  manageable 
volume  the  substance  of  his  great  work  on  the  Homeric  age.  The  fire 
of  criticism,  to  which  fourteen  years  ago  he  was  exposed,  has  not  burnt 
out  his  convictions.  The  growing  Pyrrhonism  or  these  days  has  not 
compelled  him  to  doubt  either  the  unity  of  the  great  Homeric  poems, 
the  personality  of  the  bard,  or  even  the  historical  character  of  the  chief 
events  described  in  the  Iliad.  Some  of  our  contemporaries  scold  and 
scream  with  indignation  much  in  the  same  wav  that  Mr.  Gladstone's 
political  enemies  did  during  the  last  session.  It  is  gall  and  wormwood 
to  some  of  his  critics  that  Mr.  Gladstone  believes  in  a  Divine  govern- 
ment of  the  world,  and  in  a  veritable  revelation  of  the  thought  and  will 
of  the  Most  High  by  special  and  supernatural  means,  in  the  pre-Homerio 
age.  But  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  frightened  away  from  his  inge- 
nious and  interesting  speculations  by  all  this  contemptuous  clamour. 
Indeed,  he  has  f^ained  stronger  light  and  fresh  information  upon  the 
relation  of  Phoenicia  to  Hellas.  The  indubitable  introduction  or  certain 
Phcenician  ideas  into  the  Homeric  theology,  if  not  into  the  Olympian 
system,  is  the  key  to  his  position.  There  are  curious  coincidences 
between  some  of  the  ideas  which  are  fundamental  to  the  Greek  mytho- 
logy, and  some  of  the  ideas  which,  developed  in  another  form,  and 
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preseryed  by  a  oontinuotui  Diyine  Buperintendenoe  from  obliteratioii  or 
oorraption,  appear  in  Hebrew  faith  and  literature.  Babbinical  litermiara, 
Neo*rJatomo  apeoolation  concerning  the  Logoi,  and  Jewish  traditiona  «a 
to  the  earl^  Moiaio  faith  with  relerence  to  the  Messiah,  fumiah  still 
more  striking  parallels  to  what  may  possibly  be  the  roots  out  of  whieli 
ihe  myths  of  Athen6  and  Apollo  sprang.  The  question  has  shaped  itsttlf 
dearly  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  mind :  Had  these  refigions  a  common  origin  f 
Was  there  a  period  when  Semitio  and  Aryan  faiths,  like  Samitio  and 
Aryan  languages,  had  obTiously  a  common  parentage?  Or  has  thei«  be«« 
in  still  later  times— when  both  forms  of  the  faitii  in  their  more  eon* 
plicated  derelopment  were  widely  seyered  from  one  another — soma  link 
of  connection  between  them  P  Mr.  Gladstone  urges  both  explanations 
of  these  correspondences ;  and  though  he  cannot  proye  his  hjpotheaia  to 
be  true,  he  has  done  much  to  establish  a  primeyal  reyelation  of  reir 
lofty  conceptions  and  sublime  truths,  which  were  too  subtle  and  refined 
for  perpetuity,  until  mankind  had  passed  through  many  phases  of  d^ 
yelopmeut,  and  the  great  facts  of  reyelation  n;>proximated  their  dimax. 
He  has  made  it  appear  probable  that  the  gorgeous  Olympian  systeoi« 
the  functions  of  Zeus  ana  Poseidon,  of  Apollo  and  Iris,  of  Athene  and 
Themis,  &e-,  are  pidpitating  with  a  glor^  which  came  from  a  porvr 
source,  although  they  nay  e  quenched  tne  fight  and  concealed  the  source 
of  it. 

The  elaborate  treatment  of  the  diyinities  of  Olympus,  the  ethics  of 
the  Homeric  age,  the  geography  of  Homer,  the  plots,  characters,  and 
similes  of  the  two  great  poems,  as  well  as  the  profoundly  interesting 
disquisitions  on  the  leading  appellatiyes  in  the  poems,  such  as  Pelojyoi, 
Danaai,  and  Achaioi,  and  the  oiscussion  on  the  title  Anax  AndrSm^  reyesil 
at  eyery  turn  the  closest  acquaintance  with  the  text  of  H<Mner,  and, 
altogetner  apart  from  the  peculiar  speculations  of  the  author,  will  fVilfil 
his  purpose  and  justify  his  anxiety  '  to  encourage  and  facilitate  the  access 
'  of  educated  persons  to  the  actual  contents  of  the  text.  The  amount 
'  (says  he)  and  yariety  of  these  contents  haye  not  yet  been  fully  appie- 
'  ciated.  The  delijjht  receiyed  from  the  poems  has  poasibly  had  some 
'  influence  in  disposmg  the  generality  of  readers  to  rest  satisfied  with  their 
'  enjoy^ment.  The  doubts  cast  upon  their  origin  must  haye  asaiated  in 
'  producing  and  fostering  a  ya«^e,  instinctiye  indisposition  to  laborioQS 


yulgarity  and  imperti 
gone  through  Herculean  tasks  with  the  text,  which  are  neither  displayed 
nor  referred  to  in  this  book ;  but  there  is  material  for  the  scholar,  the 
philosopher,  and  the  inyestigator  into  the  origin  of  religious  ideas.  If 
such  an  undertaking  as  this  is  the  recreation  of  our  Fromier*  it  ia  not 
easy  to  imagine  what  his  hard  work  may  inyoiye. 

Oidbury.    By  Annie  Ebary.  Three  vola.   London  :  V«i*w*tll— t. 


'  Oldbury '  is  a  yery  good  stoxy,  notwithstanding  the  somewhat 
place  chsracter  of  its  moidents,  A  mysterious  family,  oonaisting  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Blake,  their  daughter  Margaret,  and  their  grand-daoghtsr 
Elsie,  take  up  their  abode  at  Oidbnir,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  shon  all 
aocial  intercourse.  Only  the  yicar,  }aT.  Pierrepoint,  and  a  delightful  oid 
maid  and  yillaf  e  gossip.  Miss  Berry,  haye  access  to  them.  The  yiaar,  i^ 
is  a  widower,  falls  in  loye  with  Aunt  Margaret,  and  is  reibsed*  His  apn 
Steenia  fidla  ia  loye  with  Slaie*  in  spita  of  the  opposition  of  ailpartiaai 
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and  SB  Ebie  reciprocates  his  affection,  and  neither  known  any  reasons 
for  repressing  it,  their  engagement  BurriTes  all  attempts  to  sonder 
it.  Elfliei  at  length,  learns  the  terrible  secret ;  her  father  nas  defranded 
his  brother-in-law,  and  in  a  sonffle  shot  him  dead,  and  is  expiating  his 
doable  crime  at  Dartmoor.  The  loTcrs  are  stunned,  and  separated  for 
two  or  three  jrears,  not  so  much  by  the  disooTerj  as  by  yarioos  accidents 
which  conTeniently  contribnte  to  the  necessary  imbroglio,  and,  ignorant 
of  each  other's  fidelit]^,  maintain  their  faith.  Steenie  ij^oes  to  China  with 
his  nnde,  a  diplomatist,  and  is  taken  prisoner  bj^  Frmee  Kong,  which 
brings  to  confession  a  vile  busybody,  lirs.  Luttridge,  who  has  played 
false  with  Steenie's  letter,  and  melts  mto  tenderness  Mr.  Pierrepoint,  th« 
father,  and  all  ends  happily. 

The  excellency  of  the  story  is  its  admirable  character  drawing,  its 
sprightly  dialogue,  its  strong  common  sense,  and  its  perfect  purir^  of 
tone.  Old  Mr.  Blake,  absorbed  in  his  mathematics ;  Margaret,  his  hirii- 
minded,  self-sacrificing,  and  beautiful  daughter  and  amanuensis ;  Mr. 
Pierrepoint,  the  respectable,  worldly-wise,  but  good  parish  clergyman  ; 
Miss  Berry,  the  dehghtful  old  minister  of  uniyersal  oeneyolence  ;  an^ 
aboye  all,  CecU  Bussel,  Steenie's  cousin,  are,  in  addition  to  the  hero  ana 
heroine,  all  delineated  most  cleyerly.    With  a  true,  firm,  and  skilful 

Sen,  Miss  Keary  manages  the  idiosyncrasies  of  her  personages  and  the 
ghts  and  shades  of  h^  story  yery  cleyerly.  The  noyel  is  a  thoroughly 
good  one.  The  most  cultured  may  read  it  with  enjoyment,  and  tlur 
most  innocent  without  injury. 

Denis  Duval;  Lovely  tie  Widower;  andother  Stories.    By  W.  M. 
Thackbbay. 

Catherine :  a  Story ;  Little  Travels ;  the  Fitz-Boodb  Papers,  ^e. 
By  W.  M.  Thaokerat.    Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 

These  two  yolnmes  complete  the  magnifioent  library  edition  ot 
Thackeray's  works,  and  a  earynu  of  authorfiiip  at  which  one  might  wdt 
be  amased,  did  not  eyery  writer  by  profession  know  how  rapidly  pspeiv 
and  yolumes  accumulate,  when  a  man  does  nothing  but  write,  and  jirmttf 
all  that  he  writes.  The  difference  between  one  writer  and  another  is  not 
that  one  writes  a  little  and  well,  and  another  much  and  ill — as  a  rule,  the 
cacmthes  scribeTidi  or  its  absence  characterises  good  and  bad  writers  alike — 
but  that  careful  workmanship  being  assumed,  the  genius  of  a  man  stamps' 
itself  upon  all  that  he  writes.  The  better  and  the  worse  of  a  man  of 
genius  range  within  certain  limits,  and  the  worst  is  better  than  the 
dullard's  best.  At  the  same  time,  eyen  the  eleyerest  man  writes  much 
that  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  him  to  include  in  a  collected  edition  of 
his  works ;  and  yoluminous  as  are  these  collected  writings  of  Thackeray, 
probably  half  as  much  more  than  seryed  the  purposes  of  the  day,  and 
proyided  the  ddly  bread  and  wateroresses,  is  wiseff  suppressed.  What 
effect  is  produced  by  these  twenty-two  yolumes  ^  That  the  unmistakeable 
mint  of  genius  is  upon  them  is  of  course  conceded ;  but  we  haye  felt,  in 
looking  through  them,  that  it  is  a  genius  that  works  but  one  yeiut  that 
fiddles  upon  but  one  string---that  ^together  lacks  the  many-sidedness  of 
Shakespeare,  Oo^the,WalterScott,an<rotherB.  To  read  much  of  Thackeray 
at  a  time  produces  an  ache.  He  is  always  true,  earnest,  and  noble^ 
always  aimmg  at  moral  ends,  and  fuU  of  a  fine  seom  of  shams  and  cant 
and  selfishness.  In  his  own  peculiar  yein  of  satire  and  irony,  with  which 
a  deep  tenderness  i»  often  strongly  blended,  ThaokenQr  is  unriyalled.  He 
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has  created  hu  world,  and  reigns  supreme  in  it ;  nor  has  another  snch  stenu 
searching,  wholesome,  week-day  preacher  been  given  to  this  generatioiu 
If  the  cant  and  selfishness  of  fashion  are  not  rebuked  in  his  presenc^^if 
they  hare  not  been  repressed  and  diminished  b?  his  noble  scorn  and  keen 
exposure — they  must  oe  shameless  indeed.  We  do  not  remember  a  line 
of  this  great  satirist  of  modem  manners  that  need  cause  rirtue  to  blush. 
A  censor  of  yice  and  folljr,  he  is  always  pure  and  wise — ^always  makes  hi* 
readers  hate,  generally  with  a  touch  of  pity  (which  is  more  effectual  than 
hate  pure  and  simple),  the  mean  and  the  base.  His  writings  always 
indicate  the  great-nearted,  high-souled,  noble-minded,  oompassionate 
gentleman ;  and  if  they  run  somewhat  too  much  into  monotone,  they 
nereriheless,  constitute  a  mass  of  grand  ethical  teaching,  by  which  our 
own  and  future  generations  may  profit.  More  than  this  we  need  not 
say.  The  genius  of  Thackeray  has  been  analysed  and  criticised  by 
hundreds  ofpens ;  his  place  amone  the  great  masters  of  English  literature 
is  assumed.  We  will  only,  therefore,  repeat  the  expression  of  our  great 
regret  at  the  bibliographical  deficiencies  of  this  edition.  We  had  hoped 
that  the  absence  of  notes  might  haye  been  compensated  by  a  bibliogra- 
phical index.  It  is  not  so.  We  haye  a  complete  edition  of  Thackeray  *• 
works,  but  put  together  without  regard  to  chronological  order,  and  with- 
out the  collateral  information  respecting  time,  place,  and  circumstance, 
which  to  all  students  of  literature  would  very  greatly  haye  enhanced  its 
Talue. 

Constance  Aylmer:   a  Story  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.     By 
H.  T.  P.    London :  Hodder  &  Stoughton. 

^  This  is  an  historical  romance,  in  whieh  the  fortunes  of  a  oharminK 
girl  are  interwoyen  with  stirring  incidents  of  stormy  times.  Thm 
heroine,  who  is  the  orphan  child  of  Puritans,  is  entrusted  to  the  ears 
of  her  Quaker  aunt,  Deborah  (Lady  Moodj),  who  resides  in  Los^ 
Island,  at  the  period  when  that  part  of  North  America  was  poaseesed  by 
the  Dutch ;  and  the  deyelopment  of  the  story  brings  us  into  contact  witk 
scenes  which  reyeal  the  social  and  domestic  habits  of  the  colonists,  and 
which  also  exhibit  the  caprice  and  self-will  of  these  Dutch  rulers. 

Lady  Moody  is  an  interesting  specimen  of  the  somewhat  starched,  yet 
really  large-hearted  and  ndble-minded  Quakeress;  and  her  relations  with 
the  Indian  chief,  lyano,  and  his  beloyed  and  outraged  Omanee,  axs  yeiy 
beautifully  depicted.  The  way  in  which  she  induced  lyano  to  listen  to 
the  words  of  'the  G^reat  Spirit,'  as  she  read  to  him  from  the  Holy  Book« 
is  skilfully  told ;  and  we  see  the  light  of  truth  gradually  dawn  upon  hit 
benighted  soul,  until  at  length  he  comes  to  learn  that  hardest  of  all 
lessons  for  such  a  one  as  he— to  show  kindness  to  his  bitterest  foe.  and 
to  minister  in  the  hour  of  direst  need  to  the  wants  of  the  man  who  had 
done  him  the  grossest  wrong;.  This  is,  however,  only  a  small  episode  in 
the  story;  the  absorbing  interest  of  the  reader  gathers  round  the 
lights  and  shadows  of  Constance  Aylmer's  loye,  the  course  of  whieh  was 
anything  but  smooth,  for  she,  like  many  another  pure  and  noble  soul,  was 
refined  m  the  furnace  of  sorrow  and  disappointment.  After  a  time,  she 
returns  to  England  on  a  yisit  to  another  aunt.  Lady  Grey,  a  heartlsse 
woman  of  the  world,  whose  maxims,  howeyer,  haye  no  infloenee  on  the 
unsophistioated  mind  of  Constance.  In  this  part  of  the  stoiy,  we  are 
introduced  into  the  fashionable  society  of  London,  during  the  period  oT 
the  Commonwealth,  when  the  Strand  was  iU  West-end,  when  Fanl*s-wslk 
was  the  iaroarite  promenade  of  the  aristocracy,  and  when  Lord  Hantiag^ 
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don  oonld  gather  wild  flowers  for  Mb  ladye-loye '  from  the  dry  ditches  of 
Piccadilly.* 

We  doubt  if  the  historical  information  that  can  be  gleaned  from  such 
a  work  as  this  is  of  an^  great  yalue,  but  it  serves  to  give  reality  and 
piquancy  to  the  tale,  which  is  throughout  unblemished  in  its  purity,  and 
the  interest  of  which  is  sustained  to  the  end. 

Sir  Thomas  Branston.    By  William  Gilbert.    Three  yolunies. 
London :  Hurst  &  Blackett. 

There  are  three  or  four  things  which  we  may  be  certain  of  in  Mr* 
Gilbert's  books — they  are  always  written  with  great  ability,  they  as 
uniformly  run  in  a  psychological  yein,  they  deal  with  the  nosology  of 
human  nature,  and  they  arc  as  realistic  in  their  treatment  of  it  as  a  Dutch 
picture.  '  Sir  Thomas  Branston'  affords  ample  illustration  of  each  of  these 
characteristics.    It  is,  we  think,  by  far  the  ablest  of  Mr.  Gilbert's  works, 
and  although  in  construction —perhaps  in  conception^yery  faulty  as  a 
work  of  art,  it  contains  scenes  of  great  power  and  pathos ;  some  of 
Minnie's  passion  scenes  especially  rise  to  great  dramatic  intensity,  others, 
exhibiting  her  cunning,  are  yery  subtle  and  masterly.    The  conception 
of  the  tide  rests  upon  assumed  psychological  facts,  of  the  yerity  of  which 
we  must  leaye  scientific  men  to  judge.    To  us,  as  ordinary  obseryers  of 
human  nature,  the  deyelopment  seems  forced  and  unnatural.    Admitting, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  the  principle  which  Mr.  Gilbert  essays  to 
illustrate,  yiz.,  that  feyer,  or  the  treatment  of  patients  during  feyer,  may 
produce  such  a  change  in  the  physical  constitution  as  utterly  to  reyola« 
tionize  moral  character  (although,  as  Mr.  Gilbert  maintains  it,  this  lays  the 
axe  at  the  root  of  aU  moral  responsibility),  we  think  that  he  has  failed  in 
giying  a  coherent  account  of  the  deyelopment.    He  does  not,  like  the 
author  of  '  Elsie  Tenner,'  attempt  by  subtle  analysis  to  deduce  conse- 
quences from  causes.    He  simply  narrates  the  incidents  which  mark  the 
yiolence  of  the  change ;  he  describes,  that  is,  the  outward  life  with  all  its 
startling  incongruities,  and  makes  no  attempt  to  analyse  the  inward 
character.    We  doubt  whether,  psychologically,  it  is  possible  first  for  a 
girl  with  Minnie's  antecedents  to  become  for  some  years  the  paragon  of 
refinement  and  affection  she  is  represented,  and  next  for  such  a  girl  to 
haye  all  moral  feeling  so  destroyed  by  a  feyer  as  to  become  a  kind  of  ahe- 
Mephisto^heles — ^a  perfect  demon  of  duplicity,  hatred,  and  murder,  com- 
mitting crimes  for  which  there  is  no  sufficient  motiye.  Her  character  has 
no  coherence.  Scarcely  more  successful  in  this  respect  is  the  character  of 
Sir  Thomas  Branston.  Some  parts  of  the  mechanism  of  story  are  deyised 
with  a  deyemess  worthy  of  Wilkie  Collins,  but  the  attempt  to  work  out 
a  consistent  or  probable  history  of  retribution  is  a  failure.    Some  of  the 
characters,  howeyer — for  instance,  Mrs.  Watson,   Mr.  Thomdal,  and 
Margaret  Christison — are  as  beautiful  as  they  are  skilful.  The  story,  how- 
eyer, is  chiefly  carried  on  by  the  reprobates  of  social  life.    Minnie,  Sir 
Thomas,  Delorge,  and  Frosme  are  utterly  detestable,  committing  many 
crimes,  among  them  three  or  four  murders,  and  capable  of  any.    The 
workhouse  and  pothouse  scenes,  especially  the  last  scenes  in  Minnie's 
life,  are  drawn  as  few  but  Mr.  Gil&rt  could  draw  them.    Mr.  Gilbert 
carries  his  great  gift  of  literal  circumstantial  descrijption  almost  too  far. 
He  will  describe  the  handle  of  a  shoyel,  or  the  tip  ora  hat's  brim,  for  the 
mere  sake  of  describing  it,  when  neither  the  progress  of  the  plot  nor  the 
realisation  of  any  particular  scene  demands  it.    Notwithstanding  these 
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eritioiiini,  the  noyel  altogether  in  one  of  great  power,  and  indicates  the 
gradual  growth  of  probably  one  of  the  greatest  realistic  artists  of  onr 
day*    His  very  failures  are  the  failures  of  strength,  and  not  of  weakness. 


CASSELL'S  CHILDEEN'S  LIBEAEY. 

On  a  Coral  Beef:  the  Story  of  a  Runaway  Trip  to  Sea.  By 
Arthur  Locker  (J.  H.  Forbes.) 

The  Magic  of  Kindness ;  or,  the  Wondrous  Story  of  the  Good 
Htian.  By  the  Brothers  Mayhew.  "With  Illustrations  by 
Walter  Crane. 

King  Oab^s  Story  Bag.    By  Heraclitus  Grey. 

Hours  of  Sunshine,  By  Matthias  Barr.  "With  Dlxistrations 
by  Oscar  Pletsch. 

The  Bare  Bomance  of  Beynard  the  Fox,  in  Words  of  One  Syliabk. 
By  J.  P.  Day. 

Granny's  Spectacles,  and  wiMt  She  saw  through  them. 

The  Story  of  the  Hamiltons ;  or,  the  Two  Sisters, 

Sid  in  a  Cave :  Flora  Selwyn  ;  or,  How  to  Behave. 

JUUle  Fables  for  Little  Folks. 

The  Boy  who  Wondered.    By  Mrs.  George  Gladstone. 

London :  Cassell,  Petter,  &  Galpin.     1869. 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  do  more  than  merely  call  the  attention  of 
those  who  haye  to  cater  for  the  amusement  of  young  people  to  the  long 
list  quoted  above  of  charming  volumes,  which  have  just  issued  from  the 
teemmg  press  of  Messrs.  Cassell  &  Co.  They  contain  facts,  fables,  and 
fiction,  all  told  with  more  or  less  of  the  sKill  which  is  sure  to  en- 
chain the  attention  of  young  folks,  dexterously  interwoven  with  useful 
knowledge  and  words  of  wisdom,  which  will  make  their  readers  wiser 
and  better.  The  first  five  in  our  catalogue  are  handsome  square 
Tolumes,  each  containing  some  two  hundrca  pages.  Among  them,  we 
are  particularly  pleased  with  '  Hours  of  Sunshine,'  a  collection  of  Httle 
poems,  written  expressly  for  children  by  one  who  evidently  understands 
the  child's  heart,  and  knows  how  to  touch  its  trembling  chords.  *  The 
Bare  JElomance  of  Reynard  the  Fox,*  done  into  words  of  one  syllable,  also 
arrests  our  attention  as  an  ingenious  rendering  for  little  people  of  that 
quaint  old  apologue,  which  has  stood  its  ground  for  hundreds  of  years, 
and  has  become  a  classic  in  various  languages.  But  we  must  not  pause  to 
criticise  in  detail.  The  latter  volumes  named  in  our  list  are  fair  speci- 
mens of  Messrs.  Cassell's  smaller  series  for  juveniles,  all  alike  externally 
radiant  in  scarlet,  purple,  and  gold,  printed  with  the  utmost  care,  and 
enlivened  with  coloured  illustrations.  The  latter  is  the  only  feature  of 
the  series  to  which  we  are  disposed  to  take  exception.  We  venture  to 
suggest  that  a  few  good  woodcuts  would  be  better  adapted  to  elevate 
the  taste  of  the  conung  generation  than  this  liberal  sprinkling  of  gaudy 
printf. 
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Book  of  Worthies :  Oathered  from  the  Old  Histories,  and  now 
Written  anew.  By  the  Author  of '  The  Heir  of  Redclyffe/ 
London :  Maomillan  &  Co* 

This  is  another  of  the  very  noble  serieB  of  books  which  Messrs.  Mao- 
millan have  provided  for  the  reading  of  young  people.  Bightly  judeing 
that  the  noolest  principles  should  be  inculcated,  and  that  the  hignest 
scholarship  and  the  best  literary  talent  shoidd  be  enlisted  in  their  incul- 
cation, Messrs.  Macmillan  have,  in  their  'Golden  Treasury'  series 
especially  provided  editions  of  standard  works,  volumes  of  selected  poetry, 
and  origmal  compositions,  which  entitle  this  series  to  be  called  classical. 
Nothing  can  be  oetter  than  the  literary  execution,  nothing  more  elegant 
than  the  material  workmanship.  Miss  Yonge,  improving  upon  the  '  nine 
worthies'  of  olden  times,  and  equally  recognismg  the  miportance  of 
keeping  before  young  people '  clusters  of  glorious  examples  gathered  from 
all  times,  to  light  them  on  the  way  to  deeds  of  virtue,'  and  thinking  it 
easv  to  '  briuR  together  nine  times  nine  of  true  noble  characters,  who  in 
'  all  times  and  ages  have  reflected  back  upon  their  brethren  that  Divine 

*  image  in  which  their  first  father  was  made  ;'  thinking,  too,  .that '  our 

*  judgment  of  what  constitutes  worthies  may  differ  a  little  from  that  of 
'  him  who  collected  the  first  nine,  tells  the  stories  of  Joshua,  David, 

*  Hector,  Arlstides,  Nehemiah,  Xenophon,  Epaminondas,  Alexander* 
'  Marcus  Curius  Dentatus,  Cleomenes,  Scipio  Africanus,  Judas  Mac- 
'  caba)us,  and  Julius  Csesar.'  We  need  not  speak  of  the  simplicity,  good 
taste,  right  feeling,  and  literary  skill  with  which  such  stories  oy  her  must 
be  written.  It  is  a  golden  book  of  noble  deeds,  which  young  and  old 
will  equally  delight  in,  and  be  Inspired  by. 

The  Young  Man  in  the  Battle  of  Life.  By  William  Landells,  D.D. 

The  Life  of  Bernard  Palissy,  of  Saintes.  By  Henry  Morlbt. 
London :  Casftell,  Fetter^  &  Galpin. 

These  two  volumes  of  the  Belle  Sauvage  Library  are  placed  together 
from  their  forming  parts  of  this  interesting  series  of  publications.  They 
differ  very  widely  in  character.  Dr.  Landells  has  thrown  together  s 
course  of  admirable  sermons  on  the  '  Battle  of  Life ; '  and  under  the 
headings  of '  The  Trumpet  Call,'  the  « Soldier,'  the  '  Enlistment,'  the 
'Armour,'  the  'Shield,'  the  'Helmet,'  Jtc,  has  poured  out  his  large 
heart  upon  the  young  men  of  this  generation.  Perhaps  the  persistence  of 
the  one  set  of  images  throughout  has  a  tendency  to  oeoome  monotonous, 
and  to  make  one  long  for  freedom  from  the  cries  and  accompaniments. '  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war ; '  but  there  is  so  much  that  is 
fiigh  and  pure,  wise  and  inspiring,  in  these  discourses,  that  we  trust  they 
will  be  read  extensively  by  young  men. 

Mr.  Morley's  book  is  a  new  edition  of  a  very  elaborate  historical  mono* 
graph.  The  author  la^rs  just  claim  to  having  revolutioniBed  or  greatly 
enlarged  all  common  ideas  entertained  with  reference  to  Palissy,  the 
potter.  His  sketch  of  the  times  of  Palissy,  and  of  the  reigns  of 
Francis  I.  of  France,  and  Charles  Y.  of  Germany,  is  verv  brilliant,  and 
throws  great  light  upon  the  under- currents  of  thoughtf  work,  and  national 
life,  which  the  general  representations  of  the  conflicts  of  those  monarohs 
conceal  from  view.  The  career  of  Palissy  as  a  workman,  and  the  varioiu 
discoveries  he  made  in  his  art,  his  struggles  and  victories  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  secret  of  the  '  white  enamel,'  and  his  researches  as  a  naturalist 
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and  alchemist,  are  told  with  great  ability  and  with  special  adaptatioa 
for  the  difficult  task;  but  the  most  fascinating  and  tmexpect«d 
portion  of  the  history  is  Palissy'B  career  as  a  Beformer.  '  The  grare, 
'  uncompromising  piety  of  the  Huguenot,  who  knew  that  he  might  di« 
'  for  his  faith/  his  reyerent  acq^uaintance  with  the  Bible,  his  fearleasneaa, 
his  efforts  at  exposition  of  Scripture,  the  spirit  with  which  he  watched 
the  persecution  of  the  so-called  heretics,  and  the  success  which  attended 
his  labours  as  an  Evangelical  preacher,  are  all  narrated  with  high  artiatie 
skill.  Mr.  Morley  has  painted  with  a  masterly  hand  the  fierce  perse* 
cution  of  the  Hu^enots  under  the  inspiration  of  that  most  terrible 
mother  of  weak,  Lcentious,  and  bloodthirsty  princes,  who  followed  eacJi 
other  on  the  throne  of  France,  including  the  imprisonment  and  rescue  of 
Palissy,  the  wild  romance  of  the  next  few  years  of  his  life,  and  his  lon^ 
confinement  and  death  in  the  Bastille.  The  immense  research  and  the 
historic  imagination  displayed,  make  this  Tolume  a  valuable  oontribotioa 
to  our  literature. 

A  Legend  of  Dutuirum  Castle,  irifhin  the  County  of  Dublm : 
being  a  Chronicle  of  the  Souse  of  De  La  Bath.  Done  into 
English  by  Mrs.  Faber.    Bell  &  Daldy. 

The  teller  of  the  story  is  Mistress  PhUippa  Bochfort,  couaia  of 
Geraldine,  the  heroine,  whose  MS.  is  found  fifty  or  sixty  years  after  the 
events  narrated  by  Geoffrey  Bagod— in  his  boyhood  one  of  the  aeten — 
an  old  man  of  eighty- five  when  he  edits  it  It  is  a  stoiy{of  the  fourteenlb 
century,  after  the  manner  of  the  author  of  '  Mary  Powell,'  and  of  tke 
love,  cnivalzT,  and  lawlessness  of  that  period.  It  is  very  slight,  and 
may  be  reaa  in  half-an-hour ;  but  the  archaic  flavour  is  suceesafuOy 
caught. 

Miscellanies;  chiefly  Addresses,  Academical  and  HisioricaL  By 
FRANas  William  Newmak.  London:  Thibner  &  Co. 
1869. 

It  is  verv  sratiff ing  to  us  to  meet  Mr.  Newman  on  an  ocetaion  <m 
which  we  feel  no  impulse  to  smite  him  under  the  fifth  rib,  or  even  to 
brandish  tiie  sword.  There  is  much  in  this  volume  which,  if  it  excite 
inquiry  or  provoke  criticism,  commands  admiration,  and  makes  every 
reader  the  author's  debtor.  The  mind  of  Mr.  Newman  is  eoDstitutionaUr 
given  to  what  some  would  irreverently  term  crotchets,  but  it  is  charged 
with  rare  and  almost  exhaustless  information.  The  fountain  bubbles  up 
perpetuallv,  and  casts  pearls  and  precious  flower-seeds  forth  with  pro* 
digal  freedom.  The  lectures  on  poetry,  which  occupy  a  hundred  Mtes 
of  the  volume,  are  singularly  rich  in  suggestion  ana  compartson.  Cuks- 
sical,  mediieval,  and  modern  poets— ^scnylus,  Tasso,  Milton,  and  SeotI — 
are  examined,  and  brought  into  curious  and  dexterous  parallelism.  Scott 
seems  Mr.  Newman's  greatest  favourite,  and  he  clearly  places  him  above 
most  of  all  the  masters  of  song,  in  his  choice  of  theme,  in  his  manipv* 
lation  of  plot,  and  in  imaginative  detail.  Mr.  Newman  maintains  what 
is  perfectly  true,  that  there  is  less  that  can  minister  to  volaptaousnete 
in  Homer  or  Virgil  than  in  Milton  or  Spenser ;  but  of  Walter  8eott*s 
conception  and  representation  of  love,  he  says  that  *  he  haa  an  wfaHtty 
sweetness  of  heart,  full  charged  with  the  morality  of  the  fatuie.'  He 
discourses  on  the  form  of  poetry,  and  suggests  scores  of  questions  which 
we  cannot  atop  to  answer,  as,  e,g.,  '  Were  not  the  historical  plays  of 
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'  Shakespeare,  though  dramatio  in  form,  substantially  epic  in  spirit  and 
'  relations,*  having,  *  like  Homer's  poetry,  an  infinite  background,  as 
'  of  distant  things  dimly  seen,'  and  resting  *  on  tales  which  either  are,  or 
'  are  belieyed  to  be  true  P '  Again,  after  telling  us  that '  moral  philosophy 
'  and  argumentation  was  the  ivy  which  clambered  up  the  oak,  and 
'  adorned  it  (Greek  tragedy)  with  a  splendid  foliage  not  its  own,  and  at 
'  last  strangled  it,'  he  adds :  '  We  see  likewise  in  the  Boman  Horace  a 
'  history  not  dissimilar.  His  later  odes  have  little  sayour  of  poetical 
'  life ;  they  are  moral  cons  tractions.  Will  English  poetry  die  of 
'  philosophy  P    I  haye  often  thought  it  has  caught  the  disease. 

The  yolume  contains  seyen  lectures  on  the  chief  forms  of  ancient 
nations,  full  of  ingenious  speculation.  The  paper  entitled  '  Defence  of 
Carthage,'  against  the  abuse  of  historians  and  philosophers,  is  sustained 
with  great  courage.  He  contrasts  the  spirit,  the  energy,  the  self- 
reliance,  the  maritime  and  commercial  ingenuity  of  Carthage,  with  tbe 
selfishness,  the  despotism,  the  bad  faith*  the  cruelty  of  Home.  He  tries 
to  vindicate  her  from  the  charge  of  bloody  superstition,  the  records  of 
which  are  probably  due  to  historical  caprice  and  partiality.  He  con- 
cludes: 'Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I  am  holding  up  Cabthaob  as 
'  superior  in  religion  to  Italy  or  Greece.  In  public  good  faith  and 
'  political  justice,  I  think  she  was  really  superior  to  Bomb  and  to  Athbks  ; 
'  but  as  to  religion,  not  one  of  the  three  States  will  bear  moral  criticism. 
'  There  is  nothing  to  degrade  Carthage  below  other  great  historical 
'  States,  or  forbid  our  symi>athies  with  her  memory.' 

Mr.  Newman's  dissertations  on  Mathematics,  LiOgic,  Elocutioni  and 
National  Loans,  place  this  miscellaneous  volume  among  the  most 
fascinating  specimens  of  the  work  and  the  play  of  a  true  scholar. 
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John*s  Cfospel :  Apologetical  Lectures.  By  J.  T.  Van  Qostekzkr^ 
D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  IJniverBity  of  Utrecht. 
Translated^  with  Additions,  by  J.  F.  Hurst,  D.D.  Edin- 
burgh :  T.  &  T.  Clark.     1869. 

A  Sketch  of  the  Character  of  Jesus  :  a  Biblical  Essay,  By  Dr. 
Daniel  Sciienkel,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Univer- 
sity  of  Heidelberg.  Translated  from  the  Third  German 
Edition.     Longmans.     1869. 

The  first  of  these  yolumes  consists  of  four  lectures  which  were 
deliyered  at  Amsterdam,  by  the  learned  Professor  of  Theology  in  the 
Uniyersity  of  Utrecht.  They  were  addressed  to  a  popular  audience,  and 
grapple  with  a  question  of  transcendent  importance.  They  e^diibit  the 
results,  rather  than  the  methods  of  the  author's  investigation  or  the 
details  of  his  proof;  but  he  does  not  shirk  any  portion  of  the  argument. 
Dr.  Oosterzee  first  defends  the  authenticity  of  John's  Gospel  on  internal 
grounds.  He  shows  that  the  eye-witness  unconsciously  betrays  himself, 
that  the  author  must  haye  been  among  the  most  intimate  of  our  Lord's 
disciples  and  friends,  and  that  none  but  the  son  of  Zebedee,  whom  even 
Tubingen  criticism  claims  as  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse,  can  answer  to 
the  '  characteristics '  of  the  writer.    He  meets  fnirly  the  prominent 
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retorts  whioli  fire  current  with  the  Bationalisttoachooli  and  then  adrances 
to  the  external  yonohers  for  the  Apostolic  origin  of  the  fourth  GkNrpel, 
which,  though  they  toaj  not  be  so  early  nor  so  abundant  as  we  might 
desire,  are  far  more  satisfying  than  those  which  can  be  offered  for  the 
authenticity  of  the  principal  works  of  classical  writers.  In  a  second 
lecture,  Dr.  Oostersee  meets  with  great  frankness  and  fulness  the  allega- 
tion of  irreconcilable  contradictions  and  dissimilarities  between  the 
Christ  of  the  Synoptists  and  the  Christ  of  the  fourth  GospeL  He  shows 
that  the  g^ms  of  all  that  is  peculiar  in  the  latter  are  to  be  traced  in  the 
former.  He  urges  the  many-sidedness  of  the  Christ,  the  affluence  and 
abundance  of  the  resources  of  the  Son  of  God,  the  undoubted  differences 
tiiat  peryade  the  representations  of  the  Synoptists  themselres,  and  the 
pecuhar  circumstances  and  purpose  that  aistinguish  the  discourses  and 
sayings  of  our  Lord  as  related  by  John,  from  those  preserved  In  the 
Synoptic  tradition.  The  much*yaunted  contradiction  between  the 
Synoptists  and  John,  as  to  the  day  of  our  Lord's  death,  is  discussed  with 
candour.  The  argument  that  is  built  upon  it  in  fayour  of  the  supposed 
polemical  purpose  of  the  narrative,  in  the  quarto-deciman  controversy,  ia 
refuted  by  the  '  simple  fact  that  this  writing  was  never  referred  to  in  the 
'  second  century  or  later  by  a  single  adherent  of  this  narrow-hearted 
and  limited  tendency  for  the  direct  combating  of  which  this  GK)8pel  is 
alleged  to  have  been  written.'  The  lecture  on  John's  account  of  our 
Lord  s  miracles  is  very  instructive,  entirely  refuting  some  of  the  often- 
repeated  charges,  that  the  motive  which  actuates  them  differs  so  widely 
f^om  the  miracles,  the  record  of  which  is  contained  in  the  other  gospels. 
Each  of  the  miracles  of  the  fourth  Gospel  is  subjected  to  careful  analysis. 
It  is  shown  that  they  are  all  specimens  of  whole  groups  of  similar 
miracles  detailed  elsewhere,  have  the  same  general  intention,  and  move  in 
the  same  sphere ;  and  that  the  order  of  succession  does  not  correspond  with 
the  divine  order  that  characterized  the  life  of  the  Incarnate  Logos.  The 
fourth  lecture  is  devoted  to  a  high  scholarly  and  devout  attempt  to 
produce  the  grand  features  of  the  Johannean  Christ.  We  heartily 
commend  this  little  work  to  our  readers.  It  is  timely,  earnest,  spiritnaiy 
and  convincing;  though  we  regret  that  the  translation  has  not  fallen  into 
more  scholarly  hands,  e.g*,  the  translator  clearly  thought  that  the 
hypothetical  faUariu^  to  whom  the  argument  of  tne  author  compelled 
frequent  reference  was  a  well-known  writer  of  the  second  centuiy !  A 
great  battle  is  being  fought  out  on  this  ground,  and  vehement  attempts 
are  being  made  to  deprive  us  of  the  historic  worth  of  the  details  pre- 
served by  the  Evangelist  John,  even  under  cover  of  admiration  and  of 
unctuous  gratitude  to  the  unknown  romance  writer  of  the  second  century, 
whose  penetration  and  love  had,  more  accurately  than  any  other  Christian 
disciple  of  that  epoch,  perceived  the  magnituae  of  the  ideas  which  were 
involved  in  Christianity. 

Thus,  Dr.  Schenkel,  in  the  second  work  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
notice,  after  having  advanced  all  the  stock  arguiuents  against  the  authen* 
ticity  of  John's  Gospel,  and  having  urged  a  fevv  additional  ones  of  his  own, 
has  the  audacity  to  conclude  his  chapter  on  the  sources  of  the  biography 
of  Jesus  with  these  paradoxical  words — far  more  paradoxical  than  any  he 
can  charge  upon  the  Evangelist :  '  Without  this  Gospel,  the  unfathomable 
<  depth,  the  inaccessible  height  of  the  character  of  the  Saviour  of  the 

*  world  would  be  wanting  to  us,  and  his  boundless  influence,  renewing  all 
'  humanity,  would  for  ever  remain  a  mystery.    In  the  separate  stages  of 

*  His  development,  Jesus  Christ  was  not  what  the  Fourth  Erangelist 
paints  Him,  but  he  was  that  in  the  height  and  depth  of  His  influence. . .  • 
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'  The  first  three  gospels  have  shown  Him  to  us  still  wrestling  with 
'  powe^id  earthly  forces.  The  fourth  Gbspel  portrays  the  Saviour 
'  glorified  in  the  yictorioos  power  of  the  spirit  oyer  the  earthly  nature* 
'  The  former  show  ns  the  Son  of  Israel  stnying  in  his  humanity  towards 
'  Heaven — ^the  latter,  the  King  of  Heayen,  who  descends  full  of  diyine 
'  grace  from  the  Throne  of  Eternity  into  the  world  of  men.  Our  por* 
*  tmiture  of  Him  must  not  forsake  the  natural,  earthly  foundation  of  the 
'  first  three  gospels,  if  it  is  to  be  historically  real ;  but  the  representation 
'  of  the  character  of  Jesus  becomes  eternally  true  only  in  the  heayenly 
'  splendour  of  that  light  that  streams  forth  from  the  fourth  Gk>sper' 
(p.  36). 

This  is  an  extract  highly  characteristic  of  the  spirit  and  genius  of  Dr. 
Schenkel,  whose  great  notoriety  in  Grermany  has  led  to  the  publication, 
in  an  English  form,  of  this  specious  and  dangerous  yolume.  Tne  passage, 
moreoyer,  contains  the  kernel  of  the  argument ;  for,  while  it  assumes 
simply  to  deal  with  the  moral  character  of  Jesus,  it  lays  down  the 

Erinciple,  that  the  completeness  and  fulness  of  conyiction  and  life  ex- 
ibited  in  the  fourth  Gospel  is  incompatible  with  any  character  at  all ; 
that  no  growth  or  deyelopment  of  ideas  or  purposes  is  discernible 
therein ;  and  that,  from  the  first,  '  the  Logos  made  flesh  *  manifests  a 
gloiy.  Messianic  consciousness,  and  Diyine  attributes  which  render  him 
completely  incomprehensible  and  unrepresentable.  This,  Dr.  Schenkel 
contrasts  with  what  he  endeayours  to  make  out  from  the  Synoptista 
to  be  a  gradual  eyolution  of  the  moral  nature,  religious  aims,  and 
political  assumption,  which,  blossoming  in  self-denying  loye,  terminated 
in  a  practical  suicide,  or,  at  all  eyents,  in  an  heroic  and  self-consecrated 
onslaught  upon  the  law  and  law^iyers  of  the  theocracy.  This  rueful 
conflict,  whue  it  destroyed  Jesus,  immortalised  Him,  and  did,  in  reality, 
bring  the  law  itself  which  condemned  Him  to  the  bar  of  uniyersal 
conscience,  and  thus  expiated  the  sin  of  the  world. 

It  may  be  asked,  How  can  a  man  of  such  high  spiritual  tastes,  such  holy 
aspirations,  such  obyious  loye  to  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  have  arriyed  at 
such  conclusions  P  It  cannot  be  doubted  that,  after  the  manner  of  pious 
Unitarians,  Dr.  Schenkel  does  admire,  all  but  adore,  the  moral  features 
of  the  character  of  our  Blessed  Lord ;  but  while  he  does  so,  he  utterly  sinks 
every  truly  supernatural  claim  or  act,  and  comes  at  every  page  athwart 
some  statement  of  the  Synoptists  or  of  Jesus  himself  whicn  he  can  only 
deprive  of  force  by  adopting  some  nationalistic  dodge,  or  some  of  the 
conjuring  feats  of  the  '  nigher  criticism.'  '  It  is  extremely  improbable 
'  that  Jesus  said  or  did  such  or  such  a  thing ;  because,  if  so,  He  would 
'  become  unhistorical,  or  impossible  to  represent  to  our  thought,'  is  a 
formula  of  our  author's  logic ;  and  he  uses  it  not  merely  to  reduce  the 
miraculous  help  which  the  great  Physician  applied  to  the  sufferinjgs  of 
His  hearers,  and  to  the  claims  He  made  upon  their  religious  allegiance, 
but  to  the  entire  order  in  which  every  event  said  to  have  the  shghtest 
vestige  of  historical  basis  could  have  occurred.  He  is  bent  on  the 
establishment  of  the  theory  that  the  Synoptists  detail  the  gradual  growth 
of  the  Messianic  consciousness  in  the  bosom  of  Jesus,  and  everytning — 
chronology,  order.  Evangelistic  authority — goes  down  before  it.  After 
the  fashion  of  M.  Benan,  every  gloomy  foreboding,  every  solemn  and 
mighty  claim,  every  bold  assault  upon  the  orthodoxy  or  monarchical 
pretensions  of  the  ruling  classes,  belongs  to  the  later  months  or  days  of 
the  life  of  Christ ;  while  all  the  sunnier  aspects  which  light  up  the  solemn 
record*  all  the  reticence  and  modest  meeaness,  all  the  Lord  s  unwilling- 
neat  that  nnapiritual  men  should  garrulously  babble  His  praises,  are 
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Tefettedi  to  the  opening  year  or  jean  of  onr  Lord's  mtntatiT,  wbcii  He 
is  supposed  by  onr  author  not  to  have  made  up  His  mind  as  to, His 
career.    He  confesses  that  this  is  utterljr  at  yariance  with  John's  Gospel. 
and,  therefore,  he  denies  all  authenticity  to  that  wondrous  doenneBL 
Still,  he  has  the  hardihood  to  take  hold  of  the  supposed  facta  wiuch 
underlie  the  first  six  cha|)ters  of  John,  and  refer  them  all  to  the  dosing 
scenes  in  our  Lord's  ministry.    It  seems  to  us,  that  on  thesepriseiplM 
anything  might  be  made  up  out  of  any  possible  narratiye.    We  do  aoc 
remse  to  Dr.  Schenkel  the  credit  of  haying  grasjpNod  with  eleamau  aome 
of  the  great  ethical  teachings  of  Jesus,  but  we  think  he  is  utteriy  wrong 
in  his  representations  of  Christ's  antagonism  to  the  law  as  such ;  and  in 
his  account  of  the  moral  import  of  His  death,  we  think  he  is  childish 
and  weak  in  the  extreme.    Of  course,  he  refuses  to  recetye  the  idem  of 
the  physical  resurrection  or  ascension  of  our  Lord.  ^  All  is  to  be 
accounted  for  in  the  glorification  which  the  idea  of  His  wondrous  life 
and  death  secured  in  the  affection  and  enthusiasm  of  His  disciples.    He 
plays  hide  and  seek  with  his  '  authorities.'    He  follows  them  when  he 
pleases,  neglects,  oyertums,  or  inyerts  them  when  the  suppoeed  fmet 
communicated  by  them  is  inconyenient. 

The  yolnme  is  far  more  pains  taking  and  less  offensiye  than  that 
of  M.  Eenan.     There  is  yctj  little  sentimentality,  and  no  attempt 
at  scenic  descriptions  of  impossible  scenes.    He  connnes  himself  miualy 
to  his  chosen  theme;  and  it  must  not  be  denied  that  he,  too,  like 
Benan,  entertains  exalted  ideas  of  the  character  of  Christ— of  Hia 
strength  and  self-sacrifice,  of  His  unworldliness  and  wisdom*  of  Hia 
prophetic  glances  into  the  future,  and  of  His  inexpressible  mad  im- 
measurable loye  for  man  as  man.    To  criticise  this  work  in  detail 
is  not  now  our  purpose.     One   point    only  do  we    refer   to*    yis^ 
the  extreme  eagerness  with  which  he  endeayours  to  discoyer  ia  the 
Sjpoptists  traces  of  growth,  alteration,  change,  '  deyelonment  *  ia  the 
mind,  work,  and  character  of  Jesus.    It  is  the  key-stone  or  his  oonstne- 
tion,  iust  as  it  was  of  M.  Eenan's.    It  is  surprising  to  us  that  he  does  wA 
see,  that  on  his  own  showing,  he  has  reduced  the  public  life  of  Jesus  to  a 
shorter  period  than  is  inyolyed  in  the  narratiye  of  the  fourth  Eyan* 
gelist ;  and  that,  with  such  a  mind  and  heart  as  that  of  Jesus,  there  ia 
no  improbability  whateyer  in  His  life-plan.  His  doctrinal  teaching,  and 
Dolitical  attitude,  haying  been  matured  and  deliberately  adopted  whan  He 
nad  reached  His  complete  manhood.    If  with  John's  Grospel,  as  in  the 
case  of  Socrates,  we  had  some  fifty  years  to  account  for.  instesid  of  ftom 
thirty  to  forty  months,  there  might  oe  some  colour  for  the  intensity  and 
animus  of  our  author's  amiment ;  but  when  eyen  John  simply  relates 
the  sayings  and  doings  or  one  who,  after  thirty  ^ean  of  mMitation* 
suddenly  comes  forth  to  accomplish  in  an  incredibly  brief  period  the 
most  impressiye  and  wondrous  work,  the  difficulty  seems  to  ns  srayely 
augmented,  if  that  brief  epoch  must  be  split  up  into  a  series  of  diiftiag 
and  dissoWing  ideals,  whicn  the  great  Prophet  of  Nasareth  placed  sae- 
ceasiyely  before  Him.   It  is  far  safer,  and  more  honourable  to  the  di|cnity 
of  these  documents,  if  we  explain  the  Synoptists  by  John,  than  tf  we 
demolish  all  the  historical  yalue  of  John's  Gospel  by  a  garbled  sense  of 
hypothetically>arranged  extracts  from  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Lvike.    Tel 
there  are  passages  of  great  power  and  beauty,  with  which,  if  we  may  pat 
upon  them  our  own  interpretation,  we  agree.     Thus,  he  aa^p,  amr 
repudiating  the  historical  fact  of  the  resurrection, '  The  Christua 
*  munitT  needs  now,  more  than  oyer,  a  Uying  Christ,  who  in  death 
'  quered  death,  and  became,  for  time  and  eternity,  the  Creator  of 
'  perishable  life  in  the  history  of  nations,  and  in  the  liyes  of  indiyidaala. 
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' .  •  .  The  liring  Christ,  although  remaining  hidden  from  Pharisees  and 
'Herodians,  is,  nerertheless,  with  eyer-growiog  clearness  and  power, 
'refealed  unto  babes.'  'The  liying  Christ  is  the  spirit  of  the  com« 
*  munitj.'  The  community  will  succeed  in  its  highest  aims,  when  '  it 
'  attains  a  right  perception  and  liying  appreciation  of  the  person  of  Jesus 
'  Christ.'  We  endorse  this  sentiment,  out  mourn  bitterlr  that  a  man  of 
such  large  and  liberal  ideas  as  Sohenkel  should  hare  done  so  much  to 
obscure  and  trayesty  that  wondrous  Person. 

Scenes  from  the  Life  of  Jesus.     By  S.  Greg.     2nd  Edition. 
Edinburgh :  Edmonston  &  Douglas. 

Mr.  Ghreg  tells  us  that  the  first  edition  of  his  little  work  was  published 
about  fourteen  years  ago ;  and  that  it  was  written  '  not  so  much  for  the 
<  general  public  as  for  the  use  of  Sunday-school  teachers.'  '  Its  purpose,' 
he  says, '  is  not  critical  or  argumentatiye ;  neither  does  it  touch  upon 
'  doctrine  or  edification.  It  confines  itself  to  the  simple  narratiye  of  the 
'Gospel  history.'  It  is  written  with  great  literary  skill  and  beauty. 
3(Ir.  Greg  endeayours  to  reproduce  the  exact  scenes  and  circumstances 
of  the  incidents  of  our  Lord's  history.  He  has  carefully  studied  the 
physical  geography  of  Palestine,  and,  with  the  aid  of  trayellers  in  the 
Holy  Land,  endeayours  yery  successfully  to  print  in  the  background  of 
his  historical  pictures.  We  haye  not  detected  more  than  one  or  two  of 
the  mistakes  mto  which,  in  some  way  or  other,  all  who  haye  not  them- 
selyes  yisited  the  scenes  of  a  history  ineyitably  fall.  One  is  in  de- 
scribing the  imaginary  landscape  spread  before  our  Lord  on  the 
Mount  of  Temptation.  Eyen  admitting  the  scene  of  the  temptation 
to  haye  been  north-east  of  the  Jordan,  as  Mr.  Greg  seems  to  suppose, 
and  not  the  traditional  Qiuirantania,  the  sentence, '  Across  the  wind- 
'  ing  Jordan,  oyer  the  Plain  of  £sdr»loD,  past  the  hills  of  Nazareth, 
'  tiU  Mount  Carmel  rose  in  the  far  distance,'  conyeys  an  inaccurate 
representation,  inasmuch  as  the  hills  of  Nazareth  would  lie  in  the 
foreground,  and  are  separated  from  Carmel  by  the  Plain  of  Esdrielon. 
Far  more  important,  howeyer,  is  the  deyout,  practical,  and  reyerent 
spirit  of  the  narratiye.  Mr.  Greff's  name  is  unknown  to  us.  A 
letter  to  the  author  of  '  The  Creed  of  Christendom'  inserted  in  the 
appendix,  seems  to  indicate  a  near  relationship — perhaps  that  of  a 
brother.  In  it,  the  author  of  this  little  work  repudiates  the  destructive 
rationalism  of  '  The  Creed  of  Christendom.'  So  far  as  we  can  gather 
from  his  book,  and,  bearing  in  mind  his  disayowal  of  doctrinal  pur- 
pose, he  writes  from  the  point  of  yiew  of  an  Eyangelical  Unitarian, 
consequently  he  often  stops  short  of  the  eonclusion  or  touch  that  in  our 
estimation  giyes  the  mission  of  Christ  its  fall  significance.  Mr.  Greg 
fuUy  recognises  the  supernatural  power  of  our  Lord,  and  accepts  fully 
and  unhesitatingly  the  Gospel  narratiyes  of  His  miracles,  including  the 
raising  of  Lazarus,  and  His  own  resurrection  from  the  dead.  He  also, 
during  His  public  ministry  at  least,  recognises  His  prophetical  knowledge. 
He  does  not,  howeyer,  eyen  mention  the  Gh>spel  account  of  our  Lord's 
birth.  He  speaks  of  His  consciousness,  eyen  to  tiie  hour  of  His  tempta* 
tion,  as  that  of  a  supremely-good  man  merely,  waiting  to  know  hi» 
mission.  Nor  is  there  a  word  tiuouf^hout  the  book  to  imply  the  recog- 
nition of  more  than  a  diyinely-commissioned  prophet.  The  recognition 
of  John, '  Behold  the  Lamb  of  Gt>d,'  and  the  history  of  the  crucifixion, 
«lioit  no  hint  of  anything  like  a  sacrificial  atonement.  Mr.  Chre^,  indeed, 
formally  ref\uei  to  enter  upon  any  exposition  of  the  crucifixion ;  but. 
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without  a  yery  oarefal  aroidanoe,  ke  could  scarcely  haye  forebome  some 
allusion  to  the  incarnation  and  the  atonement,  had  these  been  part  of  his 
creed.  We  are  not,  therefore,  we  think,  wronging  him  by  saying  that 
his  work  is  written  from  the  stand-point  of  an  Evangelical  Unitarian. 
We  deem  this  an  utterly  insufficient  account  of  our  Lord's  character  and 
work.  Denying  His  divine  incarnation  and  His  sacrificial  atonement.  He 
ia  to  us  altogether  another  Christ  and  His  is  another  Grospel.  Even  thus 
conceived.  His  life  and  work  as  a  divinely-commissioned  prophet  have  a 
transcendent  and  peerless  beauty ;  and  this  Mr.  Greg  has  portrayed 
with  a  reverent  spirit  and  with  great  artistic  skill. 

The  Apostles,  By  Ernest  Benan.  Translated  from  the 
original  French.     N.  Triibner  &  Co. 

We  devoted  an  article  to  M.  Henan's  yolume  on  its  first  appearance 
in  the  original  ('  British  Quarterly  Beyiew,'  yol.  xliv.,  p.  474),  in  which 
we  criticised  it  at  length.  To  that  article  we  refer  our  readers  for  our 
judgment  of  its  merits,  as  also  to  a  short  notice  in  the  same  volume, 
p.  287,  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  M.  Benan's  countrymen.  We  have 
now  simply  to  inform  our  readers  of  the  English  version  thereof,  by  an 
anonymous  translator,  whose  work,  however,  seems  cleanly  and  skilmlly 
done.  It  will  not  do,  however.  Such  treatanent  of  history  by  a  literary 
magician,  Hke  M.  Eenan,  dazzles  one  as  fireworks  do ;  but  they  are  fol- 
lowed by  a  sad  darkness,  and,  as  M.  Senan  has  found,  men  are  not  always 
willing  to  have  the  experiment  repeated ;  it  is  not  good  for  the  visual 
nerve. 

The  Witness  of  St.  Paul  to  Christ  — Boyle  Lectures,  1869. 
With  an  Appendix  on  the  Credibility  of  the  Acts,  in  Reply 
to  tlie  recent  Strictures  of  Dr.  Davidson.  By  the  Kev. 
Stanley  Leathes,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Hebrew,  King's 
College,  London.     Rivingtons.     1869. 

The  extensive  Appendix  to  this  second  series  of  Boyle  Lectures  bj 
Mr.  Stanley  Leathes,  is  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  volume.  It 
gives  precisely  the  kind  of  treatment  which  Dr.  Davidson's  elaborate 
attack  upon  the  credibility  of  the  larger  portion  of  the  New  Testament 
deserves  and  demands.  Mr.  Leathes,  without  much  system  or  original 
marshalling  of  the  evidence,  has  taken  up  some  thirty  or  forty  of  the 
main  arguments  and  positions  of  Dr.  Davidson,  and  separately  and  suc- 
cessfcdly  refuted  them.  Fairly  and  boldly  going  into  the  details!  of 
the  various  i>ositions,  he  often  places  himself  in  the  very  citadel  of 
modern  criticism,  and  proves  that  many  of  its  strongholds  are  mere 
pasteboard  hypotheses  and  sweeping  assertions.  Take,  e.y,,  the  kind  of 
reply  which  he  gives  to  Dr.  Davidson's  assertion  of  the  dissimilarity 
between  the  spirit  and  phraseology  of  the  apostolic  speeches  introduced 
into  the  Acts  and  the  Pauline  and  other  Epistles.  The  careful  compari- 
son of  texts  simply  disproves  the  allegation,  and  establishes  the  autnen- 
ticity  of  both.  Mr.  Leathes  has  very  ably  dealt  with  the  Tubingea 
hypothesis,  that  the  intention  of  the  writer  of  the  Acts  was  to  heal  over 
a  oreach  between  the  Petrine  and  Paidine  parties  in  the  Church* 
by  representing  the  divergence  between  them  as  far  IwtjpranoncS  than  it 
really  seemed,  as  judged  by  the  second  chapter  of  the  Cralatian  Epistle; 
and  nft  hai  pr^^  thali  thft  ffp^rtlti  Md  t,hi!  Afttt  arg  i^trfift^ly  hftrmimkHia 
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n  their  repreBenlatioa  of  the  spirit  and  the  miBsion  of  the  two  great 
Apoitlet.  The  entire  argument  is  worthy  of  Dr.  Daridion's  careful 
perusal,  and  leaves  a  strong  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  of  the 
fairness,  scholarship,  and  success  of  Mr.  Leathes'  examination. 

The  exi^^enoies  of  modern  criticism,  and  his  great  anxiety  to  deal 
candidly  with  opponents,  deprive  Mr.  Leathes  of  all  the  adyantage  to  be 
derived  from  the  testimonies  to  Pauline  character  and  doctrine  in  the 
pastoral  and  other  Epistles  which  Dr.  Davidson  and  his  school  repudiate, 
and  hence  the  Lectures  are  constrained  and  hardened  in  their  tone« 
They  move  slowly  and  laboriously,  and  appear  to  leave  out  much  which 
would  tell  with  convincing  power  upon  his  argument.  Still,  mainly 
resting  on  the  Epistlos  to  the  Corintnians,  Bomans,  and  Galatians,  ha 
brings  forth,  in  eight  lectures,  illustrations  of  the  *  Conversion  of 
Paul,'  *his  faith,'  'his  moral  courage/  'his  influenoe,'  'his  ethical 
teaching,' '  his  mission,'  and  '  his  revelation,'  which  will  do  something  to 
maintain  the  historic  facts  from  which  this  wonderful  life  drew  its 
inspiration,  and  will  prove  useful  as  a  corrective  to  the  specious,  plausible, 
ana  brilliant  guesses  of  M.  Benan. 

Intelligent  mui  True  Worship :  a  Sermon  Preached  in  the  Con- 
gregational Churchy  Cheetham  Hill,  August  22, 1869,  by 
Geobge  Willuh  Cokdeb,  preparatory  to  the  Introductioii 
of  a  Liturgical  Service. 

A  Fot*m  of  Morning  and  Evening  Service  for  the  Use  of  IVee 
Churehea.  London:  Hodder  &  Stoughton*  Mandieater: 
Ireland  &  Co.     1869. 

It  is  very  interesting  and  satisfactory  that  an  experiment  in  the  combi- 
nation of  liturgical  form  with  free  prayer  should  oe  made  by  a  Church 
which  is  well  instructed  in  the  broadest  and  noblest  aspects  of  Congre- 
gationalism, and  by  a  pastor  whose  sympathy  with  the  most  enlightened, 
vigorous,  and  liberid  action  of  Nonconformists  is  a  well-known  fact. 
Such  a  Church  and  such  a  minister  are  ^^uaranteea  that  no  tendency 
towards  eoclesiasticism,  sacerdotal  assumption,  or  hierarchical  authority, 
and  that  no  departure  from  Scriptural  simnlicity  in  favour  of  antiquated 
forms  or  formuics,  are  associated  with  this  desire  to  worship  our  Heavenly 
Fatiier  in  a  manner  that  was  disapproved  by  our  Nonconformist  ancestors* 
The  services  which  Mr.  Conder  has  prepared  for  the  use  of  his  own 
Church,  and  of  others  who  svmpathise  with  him,  are  simple  and  beautiful. 
They  are  formed  on  the  model  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  although 
on  a  much  more  elastic  principle.  A  new  arrangement  is  made  of  the 
Psalms  and  Canticles.  The  Absolution  is  omitted,  and  a  CoUeet  iubsti« 
tuted  in  its  place.  All  distinction  between  the  minister  and  the  people  is 
obliterated,  and  Tallis's  Suffrages  are  introduced  into  the  Service  in 
musical  score,  to  be  sung  together  by  the  minister  and  the  oongregation. 
The  Litany  is  very  mu3i  modified,  and,  we  must  confess,  to  our  feeling, 
spoiled.  Tnose  who  have  been  Ions  accustomed  to  hearing  the  old  musical 
rnythm  and  consecrated  words  of  the  Litany  of  the  Berormed  Anglican 
Church,  will  not  endure  the  new  shape  into  which  it  is  here  thrown,  or 
Uie  additions  and  subtractions  it  suffers*  In  our  opinion,  it  would  have 
been  better  to  publish  the  volume  without  it.    Let  the  Free  Churohae 

{produce  a  new  Litany,  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  times,  and  in  phrase, 
bnn»  and  ooneeption,  so  different  from  the  original  as  not  to  provoke 
comparison*    If  Tennyson  wm  to  Mnend  Milton's  '  L'Alltgro»'  U  woiuld 
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be  a  mistake — an  abortion  ;  but  Tennyson's  '  Idjlls  of  the  King  *  will 
live  as  long  as  Milton's  minor  poems.  The  Litanj  is  at  least  as  cussifal 
as  Bacon's  essays  or  Shakespeare's  sonnets,  and  ought  to  be  as  safe  firoa 
mutilation. 

The  Service-book  contains  no  form  for  Holy  Commoniont  BapUim, 
Marriage,  or  Burial  of  the  Dead.  Twenty-one  of  the  most  benti/iil 
collects  are  appended,  together  with  an  original  arrangement  of  psalms 
for  the  morning  and  eyenmg  services  of  five  successive  Sundays,  to  that 
a  change  should  occur  every  month.  This  does  not  provide  for  all  the 
rariety  enjoyed  under  the  arrangement  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer* 
but  it  nas  the  advantage  of  securmg  devotional  and  appropriate  pnlaa  for 
every  service. 

We  think  that  the  omission  of  the  '  Absolution '  from  these  Serviees,  and 
of  the  clause, '  He  descended  into  hell,'  from  the  Apostles'  Creed,  is  a 
eoncession  to  the  prejudices  of  Nonconformists  for  whidi  there  is  no 
deep  reason. 

We  do  not  here  enter  fully  into  the  great  question  touched  by  tlw  pub- 
lication of  this  volume  and  tne  accompanying  sermon.  They  are  to  sone 
extent  symptomatic  of  a  remarkable  cnange  of  sentiment  on  this  aabjeci, 
and  involve  nothing  short  of  a  practical  revolution  in  the  sMtheties  of 
Nonconformity.  A  few  points,  however,  strike  us  as  worthy  of  conmeat 
These  changes  are  not  in  the  direction  of  sacerdotalism,  and  do  not  aim 
at  the  transformation  of  the  Congregational  pastor  into  a  priest ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  a  curious  protest  against  such  an  idea,  more  em^atic 
even  than  the  ordinary  extemporaneous  prayer.  They  do  not  tend  to  the 
extrusion  of  Holy  Scriptures  from  our  worship,  but  rather  to  the  intro* 
duotion  into  it  of  larger  portions  of  God's  Word  in  the  place  of  hnmaa 
meditations  or  modem  hymns.  They  do  not  extinguish  the  scope  or 
necessity  for  free  prayer,  but  expressly  provide  for  its  introdoetion* 
Nothing  would  be  a  more  melancholy  and  fatal  omen  for  the  Free 
Churches  than  the  prescriptive  exclusion  from  their  public  worship  of 
the  unschackled  utterance  of  devotional  feeling.  It  is  the  most  impressive 
witness  which  remains  to  us  of  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
Church ;  and  to  limit  prayer  to  any  set  of  forms  would  lie  as  focdiah  as 
to  limit  preaching  to  a  small  volume  of  homilies.  However  good  the 
homilies,  no  congregation  could  be  content  with  such  instmcUon*  and 
nothing  but  oontmued  usage  could  ever  render  thousands  of  eongregs^kas 
content  with  the  Common  Prayer  Book  as  the  means  of  expreasmg  all 
their  praise  and  all  their  need. 

The  old-fashioned  Churches  of  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon's  Con* 
nection,  and  a  few  others  that  might  soon  be  counted,  have  been  loax 
accustomed  to  associate  selections  from  the  time-honoured  Liturgy  with 
the  exercise  of  free  prayer,  but  Mr.  Conder's  recent  experiment  intix>diic«s 
this  combination  into  new  associations,  and  gives  it  peculiar  sigmficaaee. 
We  trust  that  it  may  further  elucidate  the  breadth  and  catholiei^  of 
Congregationalism,  that  it  may  serve  to  prove  that  Coogregationaiita 
proper  does  not  involve  the  condemnation  of  Liturgical  uaase,  that 
it  is  capable  of  clothing  itself  in  apparel  and  presenting  itself  to  the 
world  in  forms  which  may  appease  the  crer-restless  longmgs  alter  the 
beautiful,  and  yet  be  as  free,  as  spiritual,  as  independent*  as  Con^rv* 
gational  as  it  ever  was,  and  even  oy  this  very  act  still  more  so.  The 
obvious  and  intense  desire  of  the  author  of  tnis  volume  is  to  Mp  his 
people  to  worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  and  to  lilt  them  to  a 
platform  whence  they  may  view  all  forms  as  equally  worthlesi  valcss 
they  are  interpenetrated  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 
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Chriatliche  Bogmatik  (Christian  Dogmatics).  Von  Dr.  A.  E. 
BiEDERMANN,  Professor  doF  Theologie  in  Zurich.  Ziirich : 
Orell,  Fiissli,  &  Co.     London :  Asher  &  Co.     1869. 

Dr.  Biedermann's  Bystem  of  Christian  Theology  differs  in  yerr  few,  if 
in  any  material  respects,  from  that  which  was  published  by  l)r.  D.  F. 
Strauss  in  1840.  The  proper  title  for  both  would  be  something  like 
'  Systematic  Dissolution  of  what  is  commonly  supposed  to  constitute 
'  Christian  Theology.'  Strauss'  work  is  really  delightful  reading,  owing  to 
the  clearness  of  its  style ;  Biedcrmann's  is  heayy.  There  is  a  considerable 
difference,  howeyer,  between  the  arrangement  and  method  of  the  two 
works.  Dr.  Biedermann  has  adopted  a  plan  rarely,  if  eyer,  preyiously 
followed.  His  work  is  diyided  into  four  parts — a  short  Introduction 
treating  of  the  aim  and  idea  of  Christian  Dogmatics.  Fart  I.,  which 
might  be  styled  Prolegomena,  discusses — I.  The  Nature  of  Eeligion ;  2. 
lleligion  and  Science ;  8.  The  principle  of  Christian  Dogmatics.  Part 
XL,  which,  under  the  heading  Historical  Section,  treats — 1.  The  Doctrine 
of  Scripture,  with  the  sub-diyisions,  Biblical  Theology  and  Anthro- 
pology, the  Old  Testament  in  the  Light  of  the  New,  the  Chris tology 
of  Paul,  the  Synoptics  and  John,  and  Biblical  Soteriology;  2.  The 
Doctrine  of  the  Church,  with  the  sub-diyisions,  the  Person  and  Work 
of  Christ,  Theology  and  Anthropology,  the  Diyine  Decrees,  Pneuma- 
tology,  Soteriology,  and  Eschatology.  rart  III.,  which  is  headed  Critico- 
speculatiye  Section — I.  Criticises  the  Christology,  Theology,  Anthro- 
pology, and  Pneumatology  of  the  Church  ;  and  2.  Sets  forth  the  Specu- 
latiye, Bational  Theology,  Anthropology,  Christology,  Soteriology,  and 
Eschatology  finally  resulting. 

The  only  portion  of  the  work  which  can  be  called  at  all  satisfactory 
is  that  which  sets  forth  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  by  which  he  means 
the  doctrine  of  Bomanism,  Lutheranism,  Calyinism,  and  Zwinglianism. 
The  presentation  is  fairly  objectiye,  especially  as  quotations  are  giyen 
from  writings  recognised  as  authoritatiye  by  these  yarioua  sections  of 
Christendom.  The  Biblical  part  is  much  less  to  our  mind,  as  indeed 
might  be  expected,  considerin|;  that  freer  scope  is  left  there  for  the 
combining  and  deducing  intelligence,  than  in  the  discussion  of  creeds 
and  dogmatic  treatises.  The  kernel  of  the  work  is  the  last  part,  in 
which  the  author  expounds  what  he  considers  to  be  the  rational  essence 
of  the  teachings  of  tne  Bible  and  the  Church ;  and  of,  at  all  eyents,  one 
point  of  this  we  glye  our  readers  as  clear  an  idea  as  we  can.  It  will  be 
necessary,  howeyer,  first  of  all,  to  refer  briefly  to  an  excurm*  on  the 
nature  of  that  form  of  mental  actiyity  which  is  designated  presentation 
(Vorstellun^).  Presentation,  considered  as  an  act  and  as  &  product,  ib 
the  connectmg  link  between  perception  and  thought  proper.  By  means 
of  perception,  the  world  of  sensuous  phenomena  becomes  the  object  of 
our  consciousness;  the  perception  itself,  abstracted  from  its  sensuous 
object  as  yiewed  by  the  l^go,  is  presentation ;  that  is,  presentation 
is  sensuous  content  in  spiritual  form.  But  it  may  also  be  described 
as  spiritual  content  in  sensuous  form,  if  we  understaad  by  content  what 
the  JSgo  has,  and  by  the  form  how  it  has  it ;  for  even  a  single  presen- 
tation is  something  inward,  something  that  exists  solely  in  the  Ego,  and 
assumes  gradually  a  more  and  more  general,  that  is,  less  concrete  and 
sensuous  character.  In  reality,  however,  presentation  is  both,  according 
to  the  point  of  yiew  from  which  it  may  be  regarded.  Presentations 
arise  also  from  another  quarter,  namely,  from  the  reason,  which  is  the 
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pofcenoe  for  the  production  of  ideas.  These  ideas,  as  they  arise  in  con- 
sciousness, assume  the  form  which  is  most  common  to  the  contents 
of  consciousness,  to  wit,  the  form  of  presentation.  In  other  words, 
as  perception  giv'es  rise  to  presentation,  which  may  be  described  as 
sensuous  content  in  spiritual  form,  so  the  reason  gires  rise  to  presen- 
tations which  are  spiritual  content  in  sensuous  form.  Now,  the  function 
of  owe  thought^  thought  in  the  higher  and  more  specific  sense— is  to  lay 
hold  on  the  spiritual  as  such;  to  strip  off  its  sensuous,  presentatiye 
form,  and  to  make  it  matter  of  consciousness.  This  the  £go  accom- 
plishes by  applying  the  laws  of  thought  to  the  presentations,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gaining  the  thought  they  endose,  and  by  their  position  thinking 
out  the  thought  in  itself.  The  former  part  of  the  work  falls  to  the 
underiianding  ;  the  latter  to  the  reason,  IN  ow,  these  representations  are, 
by  their  very  nature,  something  self-contradictory,  for  tney  represent,  on 
the  one  hand,  outward  objects,  on  tbe  other,  ideas  of  reason,  and  yet 
correspond  to  neither.  This  inner  contradiction  leaves  the  Ego  no  rest, 
and  drives  it  on  to  that  process  of  pure  thought,  by  which  it  makes,  or 
comes  to  see  as  its  own,  as  part  of  its  very  essence,  the  spiritual  content 
of  its  presentation. 

Dr.  Biedermann  tries  to  show,  in  the  critical  half  of  the  last  section, 
that  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  and  Church  all  bear  the  character  of  pre- 
sentations ;  they  are  spiritual  content  in  a  sensuous  form  ;  that,  as  such, 
they  contain  inner  contradictions — contradictions  which  have  occasioned 
the  controversies  and  heresies  of  the  histoir  of  the  Church ;  and  that,  by 
the  application  of  the  laws  of  thought,  tne  spiritual  content  may  be 
peeled  out,  and  in  its  naked  purily  be  appropriated  by  the  reason, 
or  rather,  perhaps,  shown  to  form  a  constituent  factor  of  the  very  essence 
of  our  rational  being  itself.  Let  us  now  see  how  he  treats,  say,  for 
example,  the  doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ.  The  original  problem  set 
before  humanity  was  to  find  the  full  and  nure  expression  for  the 
idea  realised  in  the  Divine  Sonship  of  Jesus,  starting  from  the  notion 
of  Deity  and  humanitv  as  two  distmct  and  contradictory  spiritual  natures, 
the  first  teachers  of  the  Church  conceived  Christ  as  the  union  of  Gh>d  and 
man — of  the  Divine  and  human  natures.  But  this  involved  an  inner 
contradiction,  as  the  Chris tological  controversies,  in  which  one  view  has 
always  overthrown  the  other,  have  shown.  If  the  Deity  be  asserted,  the 
humanity  is  gradually  reduced  to  a  mere  form  of  manifestation — in  a 
word,  Docetisra  is  the  result ;  if  the  humanity  be  asserted,  the  Deity 
becomes  a  mere  attribute  of  the  human  Ego — ^in  a  word,  Ebionism  is  the 
result.  Whatever  element  of  the  current  doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ 
be  taken,  we  arrive  at  contradictions.  The  common  root  of  them  all  ia 
the  immediate  ideiUMeation  of  the  Christian  principle  of  the  union  of  GKmI 
and  man,  with  that  human  personality  in  and  through  which  the  union 
first  manifested  itself  in  history ;  in  other  words,  the  substitution  of 
a  person  for  a  principle.  Hence,  the  mythological  forms  assumed  by  the 
dogma.  This  is  the  negative  result  of  the  critical  examination  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church.  What  is  the  pure  substance  of  this  doctrine  P 
Dr.  Biedermann  says   (p.    684) :  '  The  problem  of  the  Gk>d-manhood, 

*  of  the  union  of  veritable  Divine  and  veritable  human  nature,  in  the  unity 

*  of  life  of  personal  spirit,  which  first  took  its  place  in  the  history  of 
<  humanity  in  the  person  of  Jesus,  finds  its  solution,  as  a  seientifio  problem, 

*  ifl  the  knowledge  that  it  realizes  itself  as  the  self-consciousness  of  the 
'  finite  spirit.  That  spirit  in  seneral  ia  absolute ;  in  other  words,  is  absoluU 
'  religious  self-consciousness.  Our  readers  will  think  we  had  better  stop 
here ;  we  thmk  so  too.    Jkr  kmgen  JEMe  kurur  8iim  is  thia^the  pure 
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content  of  the  presentation  of  the  Church,  touching  Christ,  after  the 
sensuouB,  self-contradictorj  form  is  stripped  off,  is,  that  Christ  was  the 
man  in  whom  the  consciousness  of  the  essential  and  imminent  unity  of 
God  and  man,  or  rather,  the  consciousness  of  the  absoluteness  of  the 
nniyersal  spiritual  essence  of  which  man,  as  spirit,  is  a  spark  or  tempo- 
rary concentration,  first  dawned  on  the  world.  We  snould  not  hare 
wasted  so  much  of  our  time  on  this  work,  but  that  it  makes  great 
pretensions  to  scientific  precision  and  depth,  and  majr  therefore  oyeraw6 
some  Enfflish  readers ;  that  its  author  is  the  chief  scientific  leader  of  ft 
considerable  party,  both  in  Switzerland  and  Germany  ;  and  that  it  does 
but  express  in  a  pedantically-philosophical  form  what  is  the  oonrietion  of 
nine-tenths  of  the  intelligent  middle  classes  of  Germany,  whether  they 
acknowledge  it  or  not.  Nor  are  we  without  men  in  England  who 
are  tending  in  the  same  direction ;  for  no  one  who  has  had  opportunities 
of  seeing  principles  work  themselves  out  to  their  logical  results,  that  is, 
to  those  results  which  lie  in  them  as  naturally  and  necessarily  as  an  oak 
lies  in  an  acorn,  though  undeveloped — and  Germany  is  the  land  for 
making  such  obserrations— can  doubt  that  those  who  talk  of  keeping  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  whilst  letting  go,  if  needful,  its  outward  dress,  to  wit, 
historical  facts,  miracles,  and  dogmas,  must  consistently  land  at  last  in  a 
pantheistic  identification  of  God  and  man,  or,  what  is  the  reverse  thereof, 
the  nihilistic  denial  of  the  true  nature  of  both. 

The  Prophecies  of  the  Prophet  Ezekiel.  By  E.  W.  Henostenbbrg, 
D.D.  Translated  by  A.  C.  Murphy,  A.M.,  and  J.  Qt. 
Murphy,  LL.D.    Edinburgh :  T.  &  T.  Clark. 

Nearly  twenty  years  ago  we  had  the  privilege  of  attending  the  lee* 
tures  of  the  author  of  this  volume,  then  in  the  prime  of  me,  at  ^bib 
height  of  literary  activity,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  ufe-long  conflict  with 
his  theological  foes.  Hengstenberg  entered  upon  his  public  oareer  at 
a  period  when  Europe,  and  especially  his  own  countir,  was  labouring 
at  a  reorganisation  of  all  its  relations — when  the  old  seemed  to  be 
dying  out,  and  the  new  in  a  process  of  formation.  Everything  waa 
in  a  state  of  ferment.  Opposition  to  the  Bible  then  appeared,  either 
in  the  garb  of  an  omnipotent  philosophy  .or  in  the  shape  of  what 
Delitcsch  has  felicitously  styled  the  'onmiscient  positive  criticism.* 
From  the  rerj  first,  Hengstenberg  became  the  champion  of  the  so- 
called  Church  party,  in  its  opposition  to  the  criticism  and  exegesis 
of  the  positive  school.  He  engaged  them  on  every  field.  In  hia 
lectures  on  the  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  he  assails  the 
criticism  which  assigned  the  Pentateuch,  Daniel,  and  a  part  of 
Zechariah  to  a  later  date ;  in  his  '  Christologjr/  he  controverts  the 
rationalistic  method  of  dealing  with  the  Messianic  prophecies ;  and 
in  his  'Commentaries  on  the  Psalms,  Eoclesiastes,  and  Song  of 
Songs,  as  well  as  in  his  great  work  on  the  Apocalypse,  he  never 
forgets  his  old  antagonists.  Few  men  have  met  with  more  abuse,  and 
very  few  have  rendered  greater  service  to  Biblical  truth.  Notwith« 
standing  all  his  faults,  he  fought  a  noble  fight  at  a  critical  period  in  the 
religious  history  of  his  country  ;  and  to  him  has  beenjustly  ascribed  the 
imperishable  merit  of  having  reconquered  for  the  Old  'testament  theologpf 
its  former  confidence  of  belief,  at  a  time  when  it  had  almost  perished  in 
the  free  thinking  and  frivolity  of  the  age.  No  German  writer  hat 
exerted  a  greater  influence  upon  English  theological  thought.  Professor 
Hengatenberg  waa  a  man  oi  boancQess  energy,  of  immense  learning i 
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ingenuitji  and  acuteness,  and  of  an  ardent,  resolute,  and  penbtent  aptrii. 
He  had  a  marrellous  power  of  seizing  upon  the  minutest  incident*,  and 
of  grouping  them  together  so  as  to  sustain  his  own  theories.  He  alwmjs 
defended  his  opinions  with  so  much  ability  and  yigoar  that  thej  eom* 
manded  attention  when  they  failed  to  enforce  assent.  His  long  career  of 
incessant  labour  was  followed  by  a  painful  and  protracted  illneas,  which 
terminated  only  with  his  death,  which  took  place  on  May  28th,  at  the 
early  age  of  sixty-seTen,  if  we  may  so  speak  of  one  who  had  btbonred  ao 
hard  and  accomplished  so  much. 

The  '  Commentary  on  Ezekiel,'  in  breadth  of  research  and  aeenracy  of 
learning,  in  critical  acumen  and  evangelical  sentiment,  is  inferior  to 
none  of  the  author's  well-known  works.  The  same  principle  of  intefpre- 
tation  which  characterizes  all  his  productions  predominates  here,  ria^  th# 
fpiritual,  as  opposed  to  the  literal.  This  appeared  in  his  '  Chriatoloicy' 
in  the  shape  of  an  over-reGned  conception  or  the  Messianic  predictions ; 
in  the  *  Psalms'  it  was  blended  everywhere  with  the  historical  element ; 
in  the  '  Commentary  on  Kevelation,'  and  in  the  present  volume — the  aub- 
jecta  being  congenial,  it  has  attained  a  fully-developed  form. 

In  many  respects,  hofrevor,  the  present  work  differs  from  his  other  nro- 
ductions.  Most  of  the  other  works  bristle  with  Greek  and  Hebrew,  while 
in  this  volume  all  verbal  criticism  is  referred  to  the  notes,  and  even  in 
these  ia  treated  only  so  far  as  the  lexicon  and  grammar  do  not  anffice. 
Hence  the  verbal  criticism  is  scarcely  so  full  aa  Hebrew  acholan  may 
desire,  and  as  the  great  grammatical  anomalies  and  peculiarities  of  atyle 
and  diction  of  Ezekiel  demand.  This  is  explained  Dj  the  fact,  that  it  ia 
intended  for  educated  laymen  as  well  aa  for  miniaters.  This  prac- 
tical purpose  has  been  kept  in  view  throughout  the  whole;  all 
merely  ethical  considerations  liave  been  carefuly  exdoded,  and  the 
author  has  aimed  at  furnishing  the  reader  with  a  rapid  and  dear 
view  of  the  reality  of  Ezekiel,  and  to  bring  before  hia  mind  in 
this  grand  prophetical  figure  the  nature  of  prophecy  in  gencraL 
Hence,  while  the  spirit  and  method  of  the  work  reminds  na  of  hta 
'Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse/  ita  purpose,  brevity,  and  ooapnei* 
neas  form  a  favourable  contrast  to  it.  in  this  reapect,  it  ia  to  a  p^ 
extent  free  from  the  difiuseness  which  characteriaea  all  the  author's 
works.  The  reader  will  also  do  well  to  keep  in  mind  thnt  Dr.  HeofatCA* 
berg  regarda  and  interprets  Ezekiel  as  '  exactly  the  prophet  for  oar  tiBsea.* 
He  remarks  that  the  prophet  prophesied  in  a  '  time  oi  great  aiftiag,  in  a 
'  time  of  the  iniquity  of  the  end,  in  which  sin  was  ripe,  and  with  it  pnniah- 
'meni'  In  accordance  with  his  spiritual  principle  of  interpretation*  he 
deems  Eeekiel  a  poet  aa  well  as  a  prophet,  and  thna  escapee  many  of  the 
difficultiea  which  hopelessly  entangle  the  literaliats.  But  be  haa  pnahed 
this  principle  to  great  extremes,  and  reduced  nearly  all  the  eveata  into 
symbolic,  subjective  representations,  void  of  all  external  reality.  Of  this 
subjective  character  is  the  locality  of  Chebar,  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  the 
prophet  lyinff  for  390  davs  on  the  left  side  and  40  on  the  right,  and  even 
the  death  of  nis  wife,  andi  the  prophet's  mournins  for  her,  are  symbolieal 
actions.  '  A  wife  of  Ezekiel  has  no  more  actually  died  than  the  prophet 
has  actually  sat  on  a  cauldron.*  The  cherubim  also  cease  to  be  angels,  and 
become  an  ideal  picture  of  all  living  things,  a  view  maintained  by  Bahr 
in  his  '  Syn&bolik.'  He  agrees  with  Havemick  and  Hitzi};.  in  oppoaition 
to  Ewala,  in  making  Gog  and  Magog  represent  the  combined  forves  of 
the  heathen  united  and  engaged  in  a  final  conflict  with  the  people  of  Goo. 
The  tranalation  of  thia  work  has  been  faithfully  executed,  exeept  thai 
eertain  German  words  axe  tranalated  by  English  ones  whiehhave  a  radinal 
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and  not  a  real  affinity  with  the  original ;  and  the  yolnme,  whiph  oorre- 
sponds  in  form  but  not  in  meaning,  is  worthy  of  the  rest  of  the  series  as 
regards  type  and  paper.  It  would,  however,  have  been  an  immense 
improTement  to  have  printed  the  text  in  a  different  type  from  the  rest 
of  the  Tolnme.  Let  us  hope  Dr.  Hengstenberg's  belief  is  well  founded, 
'That  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  pastors  will  read  daily  in  the 
'  original  text  a  chapter  in  the  Old  Testament  as  well  as  the  New/  and 
that  the  present  volume  may  stimulate  many  to  make  the  attempt. 

Discourses  of  Redemption.    By  Rev.   Stuart  Robinson,  D.D. 
Second  Edition.     Edinburgh :  T.  &  T.  Clark.     1869. 

These  sermons  have  had  a  somewhat  exceptional  history.  The  author 
informs  us  that  they  have  been  preached  before  students  of  arts,  law, 
medicine,  and  theology,  connected  with  various  institutions  of  learning 
in  Toronto,  also  to  a  congregation  composed  of  the  professional  and  public 
men  that  gather  in  the  capital  of  a  State,  and  likewise  in  two  commerciid 
cities  to  business  men,  and  in  each  case  they  were  uniformly  successful 
in  attracting  attention  and  eliciting  admiration.  From  such  an  announce- 
ment, the  reader  naturally  anticipates  a  vigour  and  solidity  of  thouffht 
with  a  refined  carefulness  of  expression,  such  as  are  not  usually  found  in 
sermons  with  a  less  extraordinary  history.  We  confess  to  have  studied 
them  with  interest,  and  yet  with  increasing  disappointment,  for  they 
contain  many  noble  thoughts  overlaid  by  a  gls^ng  and  excessive  rhetoric. 
The  preacher  has  attempted  to  attract  minds  tmtrained  in  theology  to 
themes  peculiarly  theological  by  means  of  a  vicious  style,  commonly 
called  '  popular ; '  so  that  at  times  we  seem  to  be  listening  to  a  professor's 
lecture,  and  immediately  after  to  the  florid  declamation  of  an  excited 
preacher.  To  some  men  the  faculty  is  given  of  presenting  the  grandest 
and  profoimdest  truths  in  a  manner  so  exquisitely  lucid  that  the  simplest 
hearers  immediately  apprehend  them ;  but  the  author  of  these  sermons 
assuredly  does  not  possess  that  gift. 

The  (uscourses  are  not  miscellaneous,  but  are  marked  by  a  studied 
unity  of  conception  and  purpose.  They  aim  to  prove  *  that  the  method 
'  of  God's  revelation  is  by  a  successive  series  of  covenants,  each  a  fuUer 
'  development  of  the  germinal  first  covenant  and  of  all  that  precede  iU' 
'  When  God  constructs  a  theory,  he  builds  just  as  he  builds  the  oak  of 
'  the  forest,  or  the  cedar  of  Lebaoon,  by  the  continual  development  of  a 
'  germ,  perfect  from  the  first,  through  the  successive  "  sundrv  times  "  of 
'  we  humanity  with  whose  origin  the  development  began.  The  idea 
itself  is  not  original,  but  Dr.  Bobinson  elaborates  it  in  a  manner  peculiarly 
his  own,  and,  in  several  discourses  with  a  vividness  and  force  wnioh  must 
have  wrought  conviction  of  its  truth  in  the  minds  of  his  hearers.  He 
powerfully  describes  the  historical  unity  of  the  Biblical  writings.  The 
scheme  of  redemption  is  one  and  the  same  in  all  the  covenants.  The 
Old  Testament  is  the  key  to  the  New,  and  the  latter  is  a  simple  and  true 
development  of  the  former.  While,  however,  fully  coincidmg  with  the 
fundsmental  position  the  preacher  maintains,  we  are  compelled  to  take 
decided  objection  to  his  manner  of  expounding  some  of  the  facts  of  these 
records.  His  interpretations  are  most  eccentric — ^now  literal,  and  then, 
without  any  given  reason,  typical.  We  are  bewildered  by  the  uncertainty. 
For  instance,  on  one  page  he  affirms  that  eating  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of 
life  'might  impart  the  power  of  endless  endurance  to  his  (Adam's) 
'  physicid  life ; '  and  on  the  verv  next  page  he  tells  us,  that  when  our 
first  parents'  eyes  were  opened,  tnat  '  they  Knew  that  they  were  naked,' 
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'  that  is,  in  the  spiritaal  and  typical  sense.'  Sncli  arbitrary  exposition 
pakes  ns  distmstful.  Then  we  naye  curious  and  somewhat  dogmatical 
iLffirmationa,  which  are  altogether  without  foundation.  Among  other 
things,  the  Professor  tells  us  that  the  cherubim  with  the  flaming  sword 
was  the  special  symbol  of  Jehoyah's  presence,  the  same  as  dwelt  after- 
wards on  the  ark,  and  that  Csin  and  Abel  brought  their  offerings  to  that 
brightness,  out  of  which  came  the  flame  which  consumed  the  acceptable 
sacrifice.    So,  because  we  are  definitely  told  that  '  unto  Adam  also  and 

*  his  wife  did  the  Lord  God  make  coats  of  skins,'  therefore,  the  animals 

Sere  slain  for  sacrifice.  No  proof  is  offered.  To  sustain  the  argument 
lat  children  dying  in  infancy  are  sayed,  Dr.  Itobinson  says  that  '  the 
'  dead,  small  and  great,'  seen  by  John,  were  little  ones  and  adults,  while 
the  words, '  and  the  books  were  opened ;  and  another  book  was  opened, 
'  which  is  the  book  of  life,' '  can  be  understood  in  no  other  way  so  clearly 

*  as  in  the  supposition  of  three  classes  at  the  judgment — belieyers  and 
'  unbelieyers,  who  were  judged  according  to  their  works,  out  of  the  two 
'  books,  and  the  little  ones,  who  had  done  no  works,  were  recorded  in  a 

*  third  book,  specially  appropriated  to  such — a  book  of  life.'  We  refer 
to  these,  because,  by  such  fanciful  interpretations,  what  might  proye  a 
Ttluable  and  useful  book,  is  sadly  marrea,  and  its  '  simple,  rational,  and 
'  practical '  aim  is  lost. 

2%6  Bibh,  the  People^ s  Charter.  By  Michael  Thomas  Sadleb. 
Longmans.    1869. 

This  a  yery  readable  yolume,  and  touches  a  question  which  is  often 
i^ored — the  bearing  of  Holy  Scripture  upon  our  social  and  political 
rights.  Mr.  Sadler  weayes  into  his  argument  the  striking  testimonies 
which  Hume,  Hobbes,  and  other  writers  of  known  antagonism  to  Beye- 
lation  bring  to  the  utter  insufficiency  of  classical  models  of  taste  or 
feeling,  or  philosophy,  to  meet  the  moral  necessities  and  social  problems 
of  the  nations.  He  expounds  the  principle  of  Mosaic  legislation,  in  the 
subdiyision  of  land,  the  restriction  of  usurjr,  the  liberty  of  teaching,  the 
blending  of  classes.  He  shows  that  legislation  is  beneficial,  when  it  is  in 
accordance  with  the  Eternal  justice  expressed  in  these  laws  of  Moses, 
and  that  it  is  injurious  when  opposed  to  them.  He  contrasts  the  influence 
of  the  Hiad  upon  the  ^oyerning  minds  of  Greece  with  that  of  the  prophetic 
books  upon  the  Jewish  people ;  and  he  yindicates  the  important  bear- 
ings of  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  His  Apostles  upon  the  present  struggle 
orphilsophers  and  peoples  to  secure  the  rights  and  liberties  of  mankind. 
He  shows  that  the  Pnmitiye  Church  was  founded  on  freedom,  in  the 
midst  of  despotism ;  that  equality  in  the  sight  of  God,  liberty  of  religious 
teaching,  free  communion  m  the  Lord's  Supper,  free  choice  of  Presbyters 
and  Bishops  were  not  only  characteristic  of  the  prime  of  Christianity, 
but  are  closely  identified  with  popular  rights,  ana  go  to  show  that  the 
Bible,  rightly  understood,  is  the  People's  Charter. 

The  Early  Years  of  Christianity.  By  E.  De  Prbssens^,  D.D. 
Translated  by  Ankie  Harwood.  London:  Hodder  & 
Stoughton. 

We  hail  with  great  satisfaction  the  appearance  of  this  goodly  yolume, 
the  sequel  and  companion  of  Uie  noble  work  of  its  author  on  *  The  Life, 
Work,  and  Times  of  Jesus  Christ.'  It  is  not  a  simple  translation  of  the 
two  first  yolumea  of  M.  De  Preasens^'s  '  Histoire  des  Trois  Premiers 
Sidcles  dc  TEglise  Chr^tienne.'    The  aocomplishcd  author  has  specially 
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prepared  <  copy '  for  his  English  iranBhttor ;  he  has  abridged  and  oon- 
dsnsed  the  work,  and,  to  use  his  own  modest  and  expressive  language, 
'  by  remoTing  some  branches  from  this  rather  overgrown  forest,  he  hopes 
to  let  in  more  light.'  The  portion  omitted  is  the  sketch  of  the  Divme 
preparation  for  Christianity  in  Paganism,  containing  his  review  of  the 

Principal  forms  of  religious  thought  and  worship  of  the  ancient  world. 
Portions  of  this  have  already  appeared  in  an  English  form.    The  volume 
is  divided  into  three  parts.  The^r«^  partis  occupied  with  the  founding  of 
the  Christian  Church;  the  second  part  with  the  career  of  the  great 
Apostles,  and  the  various  forms  of  Christian  doctrine  in  the  second 
period  of  the  apostolic  age,  including  the  doctrine  of  James,  Peter,  Paul, 
and  Luke,  with  that  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.    It  treats  also  of  the 
constitution  of  the  Churches  during  this  period,  of  the  rise  of  heresy,  of 
worship,  and  of  the  Christian  life.    The  third  part  is  devoted  to  the 
period,  the  biography,  the  revelation,  the  doctrine  of  St.  John,  and  to 
the  constitution  of  tne  Churches  in  the  lifetime  of  that  apostle.    We  are 
truly  thankful  to  see  the  traces  of  M.  Benan  followed  up  by  one  of  hia 
countrymen  who  is  quite  as  familiar  as  the  brilliant  sceptic  with  the 
results  of  modern  criticism,  and  who  wields,  moreover,  a  pen  which,  if 
less  graceful,  is  more  manly  and  vigorous.    The  classification  of  the 
grand  field  of  research  is  eminently  comprehensive  and  exhaustive,  and 
the  sublime  epic  of  the  Acta  of  the  Apostles  is  exhibited  in  the  light  which 
is  derived  from  a  profound  acquaintance  with  the  mind  of  the  actors  in 
those  wondrous  scenes.  Aware  of  all  that  Baur  and  others  have  done  to  ex- 
cite distrust  and  reveal  discord  between  the  authorities.  Dr.  De  PresseiiB^ 
tells  the  glorious  narrative  with  singular  force  and  eleamess  of  expressioa. 
He  is  really  great  wherever  new  information  has  come  to  hand,  as  for 
instance  on  tne  career  of  Simon  Ma^s,  or  when  dealing  with  the  matter 
which  the  Tiibingen  school  has,  by  its  easer  investigation  of  every  hint 
of  supposed  antagonism  between  Paul  ana  Peter,  brought  into  unwonted 
prominence ;  as  also  where  the  peculiar  apostolate  of  fkul,  or  primacy  of 
John,  have  been  tortured  into  meaning  more  than  they  ever  signified. 
The  supernatural  ia  no  obstacle  to  his  masterly  summary  of  the  historic 
facts.    He  does  not  shrink  from  the  miracle,  nor  does  he  find  that  Paul 
is  unrepresentable  to  thought  because  converted,  arrested,  and  instructed 
bj  supernatural  means.    The  sketch  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Apostles  is 
singularly  clear,  and  fVee  from  all  mysticism  and  technicality.     This 
portion  of  the  volume  is  a  valuable  exposition  of  Apostolic  teaching, 
although  we  think  that  the  author  is  scarcely   fair  to  St.  Anselm  or 
St.  Augustine.    He  is  not,  however,  unfair  to  St.  Paul,  and  he  brings  out 
the  redemptive,  vicarious  sacrifice  of  our  Blessed  Lord  as  our  repre- 
sentative, and  as  a  satisfaction  to  the  Divine  justice,  with  great  power 
and  freshness.    There  are  portions  of  this  retumS  from  which  we  aiffer ; 
nor  do  we  quite  understanct  Dr.  De  Pressens£*s  idea  of  the  person  of  our 
Lord,  but  we  warmly  commend  his  review  of  apostolic  doctrine  to  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  history  of  Christian  thought.    In  these  days  of 
Roman  and  Anglican  pretensions,  it  is  refreshing  to  read  his  estimate  of 
the  Pt'imitive  Church.   He  has  provided  a  solid  piece  of  wholesome  food 
for  some  of  our  contemporaries  to  digest. 

The  Pentateuch  in  the  AuihortMed  Vermn  ;  mth  a  Critically  Revised 
Tramlation,  By  C.  H.  H.  Wright,  M.A.  London : 
Williams  &  Norgate. 

The  above  14  a  specimen  of  a  new  critical  translation  and  commentary 
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on  the  Pentatench,  which,  the  author  proposes  to  publish  in  two  Tolumes 
super-royal  870.  Its  aim  is  to  place  before  the  reader  a  conspectus  of 
the  yarious  readings  and  a  careful  collation  of  the  ancient  versions,  and 
to  furnish  him  with  copious  references  to  standard  grammatical  and 
lexical  authorities  ;  in  other  words,  to  present  within  a  reasonable  com- 
pass, and  in  a  clear  and  intelligible  form,  all  the  materials  for  forming  a 
correct  judgment  of  the  literal  meaning  of  the  original.  The  author  s 
purpose  is  to  make  it  reasonably  complete  in  all  matters  bearing  on  the 
correct  translation  of  the  various  passages.  Among  the  ancient  versions 
collated  are  those  of  the  LXX.  of  Aquila,  Symmachus  and  Theodotion, 
the  Latin  Yulgate,  the  Syriac,  the  Arabic  of  Saadiah,  and  the  Chaldee 
Targums.  The  various  readings  are  culled  from  the  works  of  Kennicott, 
de  £ossi,  and  Davidson,  and  from  a  carefal  collation  of  the  Samaritan 
Codex.  In  the  commentary,  the  exegetical  is  made  secondary  to  the 
critical,  although  the  latter  is  far  from  being  neglected.  It  is  the  result 
of  extensive  reading  and  sound  judgment.  The  translation  is  a  vast 
improvement  upon  the  authorized  version.  It  is  a  close  and  clear  repro- 
duction of  the  original,  and  when  possible  renders  words  that  are  akin  to 
each  other  in  the  Hebrew  by  English  equivalents.  The  author  confi- 
dently expects  that  such  a  treatment  of  the  Pentateuch  will  result  in  a 
satisfactory  defence  of  it  against  modern  assailants.  The  publication  of 
the  work  seems  to  depend  on  obtaining  a  sufficient  number  of  subscribers. 
We  sincerely  trust  that  the  author  will  meet  with  sufficient  encourage- 
ment to  enable  him  to  proceed  with  his  important  undertaking.  It  fuUy 
deserves  the  support  of  every  intelligent  Biblical  student,  and  will  be  of 
inunense  service  to  all  those  who  wish  to  ascertain  as  far  as  possible  the 
exact  meaning  of  the  original. 

Same  Aspects  of  the  Reformation.  An  Essay  suggested  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Littledale's  Lecture  on  •  Innovations.'  By  John 
Gibson  Cazenove,  M.A.  Oxon.,  Provost  of  the  College 
Isle  of  Cumbrae,  Scotland.     London :  William  Ridgway. 

Mr.  Cazenove's  spirit  has  been  moved  by  Dr.  Littledale's  rash,  and  we 
fear  we  must  say  unscrupulous,  assertion  that  the  Beformers  were 
'unredeemed  rascals,'  who  would  suffer  by  comparison  with  Danton, 
Marat,  and  Eobespierre.  He  does  not  undertake  formally  to  reply  to 
Dr.  Littledale's  Lecture ;  but  he  examines  the  historical  evidence 
respecting  the  Seformers  and  the  Beformation  in  some  of  their  principal 
aspects.  First,  in  relation  to  the  medissval  Church,  as  exhibited  in  life 
and  practice ;  second,  the  character  of  the  Beformers  and  the  medisval 
current  doctrines ;  third,  the  question  of  authority ;  fourth,  the  renais- 
sance ;  fifth,  toleration  and  political  liberty ;  sixth,  the  history  of  the 
last  hundred  years,  1769 — 1869 ;  seventh,  the  Church  of  the  future.  Mr. 
Cazenove  intended  at  first  to  produce  only  a  review  article :  he  has  actually 
written  a  volume  of  180  pages.  He  has  necessarily,  therefore,  only  touched 
the  multitudinous  matters  that  fill  up  the  domain  of  Church  life  and 
thought  which  he  has  mapped  oat.  But  he  has  done  this  with  so  larffe  a 
scholarship,  so  wide  a  range  of  reading,  and  so  wise  and  succinct  a  skill, 
that  he  has  enabled  any  who,  hitherto  ignorant,  may  wish  to  investigate 
these  matters  for  himself,  intelligently  to  do  so.  Although  himself  a 
decided  Anglican,  nothing  can  exceed  the  moderateness  and  fairness  of 
Mr.  Cazenove's  essay.  If  his  array  of  facts  and  testimonies  rebukes  Dr. 
Littledale's  ignorance  or  recklessness,  his  scrupulous  candour  must  be  a 
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rebuke  to  Dr.  Littledale's  distempered  passion,  ten  times  more  severe. 
Few  polemics  have  given  greater  provocation,  and  few  have  been  met  in 
a  more  perfect  spirit  of  dispassionate  fairness  and  conrtesj.  It  is  hardlr 
too  much  to  say  that  Mr.  Cazenove  uniformly  understates  his  case,  and 
would  be  abundantly  justified  in  drawing  from  his  evidence  much  larger 
and  stronger  conclusions  than  he  has  done.  Concerning  Dr.  Littledale 
himself  he  does  not  utter  one  hard  word ;  he  gives  him  mil  credit  for  his 
learning,  and  hearty  praise  for  some  of  its  fruits.  He  admits  to  the  full 
the  imperfections  of  both  the  Beformers  and  the  Beformation,  and  freely 
acknowledges  all  the  good — in  some  instances  the  distinctive  good — that 
there  is  in  Somanism.  Almost  uniformly  he  proves  his  case  by  the 
testimony  of  opponents ;  and  yet  his  vindication  of  both  the  Befor- 
mation and  the  Beformers  is  perfect — testing  them,  that  is,  not  by  ideal 
standards  of  human  doctrinal  or  of  ecclesiastical  excellence,  but  by  ordinary 
human  nature,  and  especially  by  the  conditions  of  the  Bomish  Church 
itself.  On  all  hands  it  is  admitted  that  it  was  so  demoralized  that  some 
reformation  or  other  was  necessary  if  Christianity  itself  was  not  to  dis- 
appear from  the  the  earth.  As  an  illustration  of  Mr.  Cazenove's  under- 
statement, we  may  refer  to  his  reply  to  the  Bomish  objection,  that '  the 
'  countries  where  the  Beformation  took  the  most  extreme  forms  have 
'  given  birth  to  a  painful  amount  of  irreverence,  of  scepticism,  and 
'  Pantheism '  (p.  99),  in  which  he  might  have  given  far  more  emnhasis  to 
the  irreverence,  scepticism,  and  Pantheism  which  Bomanism  nas  pro- 
duced in  countries  wnere  it  has  the  most  triumphed — in  Spain  and  Italy, 
for  instance.  Even  in  France,  Protestantism  is  not  responsible  for  either 
the  Bevolution  or  the  infidelity  of  the  Encyclopedists  or  of  Comte. 
Nowhere  was  Protestantism  more  effectively  stamped  out  than  in  France. 
Dr.  Newman,  in  his  sermon  on  '  The  Pope  and  the  Bevolation,'  asserts 
that  there  are  more  loyal  and  energetic  Boman  Catholics  in  England 
than  there  are  in  Italy. 

Mr.  Cazenove  himself,  however,  is  not  invulnerable  in  logic.  Speaking 
of  the  influences  of  race  (p.  143),  and  of  the  acceptance  of  the  Befor- 
mation by  the  Teutonic  races,  and  its  rejection  in  the  main  by  the  Latin 
races,  he  instances  another  *  curious  and  important  fact — the  great  weak- 
'  ness  of  Anglicanism  in  those  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  Tmere  Celtic 
'  blood  predominates.  The  Celts  are  generally  Wesley ans  in  Cornwall, 
*  members  of  the  Free  Church  in  the  Scottish  Highlands,  Methodists  in 
'  Wales,  Boman  Catholics  in  Ireland.'  In  this  curious  remark,  Mr.  Caze- 
nove manifestly  regards  Anglicanism  as  the  Teutonic  speciality — probably 
he  would  say  as  its  tvpal  excellency — but,  even  granting  that  Anglicanism 
is  the  anfdogue  of  the  Beformation,  what  are  we  to  make  of  the  agglo- 
merate which  he  puts  as  the  other  member  of  the  comparison.  The  Irish 
Celt  is  Boman  Catholic — very  good.  The  Cornish  Celt  is  Weslevan ;  has 
he  Boman  Catholic  affinities,  or  has  the  Scottish  Highlander,  or  the  Welsh 
Calvinistic  Methodist?  We  always  understood  that  if  any  religious 
bodies  in  the  United  Kingdom  were  decidedly — ^almost  fanatically — ^anti- 
Bomish,  these  were.    And  then,  what  does  Mr.  Cazenove  make  of  the 

great  Nonconformist  bodies,  such  as  the  Congregationalists,  Baptists, 
resbyterians,  Ac,  who,  with  other  Dissenters,  constitute  a  large  majority 
in  the  cities  and  large  towns  of  Teutonic  England?  Had  Mr.  Cazenove 
classified  Boman  Catholics  and  Anglicans  as  having  affinities  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  variou8  bodies  of  Nonconformists  as  naring  affinities  on 
the  other,  he  would  have  been  much  nearer  the  truth.  It  is  curious  how 
unconscious  preferences  shane  new  theories. 
Another  singular  bit  of  logic  we  get  at  p.  164,  where  Mr.  Cazenove 
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glorifies  the  English  Church  for  not  only  'rearing  great  and  aatailj 
*  intellects  for  herself/  hut  for  hestowing  upon  those  who  separate  fron 
her  the  unspeakahle  advantage  of  scholarly  training ;  and  he  instaoocs 
Newman*  Manning,  and  Faber,  among  Soman  Catholics,  and  Baxter, 
Whitfield,  and  John  Wesley,  among  Dissenters ;  from  which  innocent 
readers  might  infer  that,  like  a  generous  mother,  she  opened  h^r  seats  of 
learning  to  all  the  Churches  of  the  land.  Why  does  so  candid  a  man  as 
Mr.  Cazenove  omit  to  speak  of  the  Nonconformist  theologians  and 
scholars  of  England,  and  to  deplore  the  intolerance  that  for  two  hundred 
years  has  closed  the  national  uniyersities  against  anj  but  the  members  of 
the  Anglican  Church  P  Certainly,  if  Nonconformists  owe  anything  to 
her  learned  sons,  it  has  not  been  with  her  consent,  nor  hare  theee  gone 
forth  with  her  blessing.  It  is,  howeyer,  only  fair  to  Mr.  Caaenore  to 
say,  that  these  are  almost  the  only  weak  places  we  hare  noted  in  kia 
singularly  fair  and  learned  Essay. 

Borne :  from  the  Fall  of  the  Western  Empire.     By  the  ReT. 
Gbokoe  Tbevor,  M.A.    London  :  Religioua  Tract  Society. 

In  common  with  all  who  lore  truth  and  freedom.  Canon  Trevor  haa  an 
uncompromising  oontrorersy  with  the  Church  of  Bome.  Nothing  u 
easier  than  to  embody  the  antagonism  in  a  polemic.  The  materials  are 
so  abundant  and  so  terrible,  that  men  cease  to  read  in  very  wearioeas. 
The  Church  of  Eome  is  simpljr  indefensible ;  and  is  justified  by  thoee 
who,  fascinated  by  her  assumptions,  anti(}uity,  and  power,  remain  In  her 
communion,  or  seek  it,  only  by  a  distinction  which  they  draw  between  the 
Church  as  an  ideal  and  the  Church  actual.  Most  Protestant  ]>oIemica» 
moreoyer,  diminish  the  power  of  their  adyocaoy  by  the  feryoor  of  righteous 
indignation  which  those  who  fairly  commit  themselyes  to  such  inyeatigs- 
tion  find  it  impossible  to  sup^ss.  Canon  Treyor*s  has  done  a  more  eflee- 
tual  and  more  cruel  thing.  Eorbearing  yituperation  and  polemic,  he  has 
simply  written  a  history  of  the  Church  of  Eome ;  and  the  indictment  of 
it  is  ail  the  more  terrible  because  it  is  written  with  studied  moderation 
and  fairness.  Nowhere  has  he  overstated  his  case.  Nowhere  has  he 
oyerstei>ped  the  limits  that  seyere  historical  judgment  would  justify* 
unless,  indeed,  it  be  in  the  frequent  applications  to  incidents,  in  the 
course  of  the  history,  of  parts  of  the  Apocalypse.  Canon  Trevor  is  a 
disciple  of  the  '  Hors  Apocalypticm '  ot  Mr.  Elliott,  and  finds  in  the 
events  of  Eoman  history  the  fulfilment  of  symbcls  of  the  Apocalypse. 
With  this  exception,  which,  even  if  it  be  true,  it  is  hard  to  demonstrate, 
Uie  statements  of  Canon  Trevor  can  scarcely  admit  of  reasonable  dis* 
pute ;  most  of  them,  indeed,  may  be  justified  from  Eoman  aathorities 
themselyes,  especially  from  Lingard,  of  whose  honesty  as  an  hiaionaa 
Canon  Trevor  seems  to  have  a  high  opinion.  Within  the  fompass  of  a 
moderate  volumo  ho  has  comprised  a  history  that  will  interest  geneni 
readers,  while  to  students  it  will  furnish  a  compendium  of  events  which 
will  be  very  useful.  Canon  Trevor  is  a  careful  scholar,  and  arrives  sa 
his  eonolusions  in  the  light  of  a  careful  consideration  of  the  highest 
authorities. 

If  the  atoTT  were  not  so  terrible  in  its  religions  audacity  and  ^yrauiy, 
it  would  be  the  most  romantic  and  imposing  in  the  records  of  the  world ; 
but  its  issue,  as  against  a  power  professing  to  be  a  Church  of  the  Living 
God,  is  the  heaviest  condemnation  that  human  justice  and  rehsion  cah 
pronounce*  Thnt  Eomr  Is  unchangeable  in  her  superstition  and  inuUr- 
rAUcc,  i^  shuwu  by  Ui>  uiiMburcs  which,  it  19  said,  are  l>  be  U>  wr«^  I 
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at  the  approacliiiig  ooanoil — the  personal  infallibilitj  of  the  Pope, 
and  the  assumption  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  That  she  is  unchangeaole 
in  her  tyranny  and  cruelty,  is  demonstrated  by  every  political  act  that 
she  can  achieve,  and  by  her  protest  against  every  form  of  freedom  that 
she  cannot  prevent.  Tne  history  has  again  stirred  not  our  Protestant, 
but  our  human  blood.  It  is  worthily  written;  by  aU  means  let  it  be 
widely  read.  Such  a  history  is  the  best  antidote  to  the  continued 
assumption  of  such  a  power. 

The  Ancient  African  Church  :  its  Rise,  Influence,  and  Decline, 
By  J.  Bass  Mullinger,  B.A.     Cambridge :  E.  Johnson. 

Mr.  MuUinger's  Essay  obtained  the  Hulsean  prize  for  1867.  It  is, 
however,  as  well  worthy  of  being  published  as  the  excellent  books  of 
Mr.  Moeler,  which  had  a  similar  origin.  The  subject  is  weU  defined, 
and  but  little  is  known  about  it  to  general  readers.  The  Church  of 
Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Lactantius,  and  Augustine  had  not  only  a  potent 
existence,  but  it  has  exercised  a  momentous  influence  upon  botn  the 
ecclesiastical  structure  and  the  theological  doctrines  of  the  whole  of 
Christendom.  Mr.  Mullinger  has  studied  its  history  and  character  with 
great  care  ;  he  has  appreciated  it  in  a  liberal  spirit,  and  has  represented  it 
in  a  lucid,  natural,  ana  effective  way,  which  promises  further  service  of  an 
historical  character  which  the  Church  will  value.  Of  course,  he  has  not 
added  anything  new  to  our  knowledge.  His  chief  authorities  are 
Gibbon,  Milman,  and  Neander.  He  does  not  even  seem  aware  of  several 
recent  valuable  German  authorities — such  as  Beuss,  Hase,  Banr — who 
have  not  yet  found  English  translators.  He  does  justice,  however,  to 
Pressens^,  Villemain,  and  Montalembert,  although,  as  a  dutiful  Church- 
man, he  attaches  an  undue  importance  to  certain  dignitaries  in  his  own 
oommtmion.  The  value  of  his  work  is  that  it  brings  within  a  small 
compass,  for  general  readers,  information  otherwise  only  to  be  gathered 
from  various  and  voluminous  authors.  His  chapters  necessarily  arrange 
themselves  under  the  four  great  Church  leaders  of  the  African  Churches, 
and  of  each  he  gives  an  adequate  and  careful  account.  The  chapter  on 
Augustine  is  especially  good. 

The  Night-Side  of  London.  By  J.  Ewing  Ritchie,  Author  of 
*  British  S^ators.'  l^ew  Edition.  London :  Tinsley 
Brothers.     1869. 

The  objurgations  which  some  organs  of  the  London  press  levelled  at 
recent  disgraceful  pandering  to  the  lowest  imaginations  and  practices  of 
modern  Londoners  have  been  followed  by  '  aatonishing  and  unpre- 
cedented' audiences.  Drury -lane  Theatre  has  been  crowded  to  the 
galleries  to  witness  the  euthanasia  which  scenic  attraction  and  the 
exterous  gilding  of  vice  can  give  to  the  most  poisonous  form  of 
debaudiery .  We  are  always  somewhat  doubtful  of  the  effect  which  even 
the  condemnation  of  certain  evils  and  forms  of  gross  licence  will  produce. 
Mr.  Eitchie  has,  with  well-meant  and  terrible  truthfulnessi  described  the 
temptations  to  whicli  the  youth  of  our  great  metropolis  are  exposed. 
*  The  Kight-Side  of  London  '  is  a  fearful,  and  we  believe  faithful,  repre- 
sentation of  the  extent  to  which  unlawful  and  revolting  licentiousness 
lays  its  bait  and  ruins  its  victims.  Some  eighteen  or  nineteen  of  these 
devilish  institutions  are  described.    There  is  disgusting  monotony  in  the 
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theme.  The  staple  commodity  at  the  majority  of  these  ante-ohamben  of 
hell  may  be  described  as  opportunity  for  drunken  lost.  It  is  weU  that 
our  employers  of  labour,  and  those  who  are  anxious  to  keep  up  the  agie> 
long  conflict  with  the  flesh  and  the  devil,  should  know  how  sleepleaa  are 
the  powers  of  evil,  how  omnipresent  the  inducements  to  illicit  pleasure. 
Oar  author  has  touched  this  desperate  evil  with  deep  conTiction,  ezteo- 
siye  knowledge,  and  delicate  hand. 

Credo,    London :  Hodder  &  Stoughton. 

This  anonymous  little  book  deals  with  the  <][uestiona  of  the  Super* 
natural,  the  Supernatural  Book,  Supernatural  Bemgs,  Supernatural  Life, 
and  Supernatural  Destiny.  It  is  written  from  the  Erangelieal  and 
orthodox  point  of  view,  and  is  intended  to  vindicate  the  ordinary  daiaa 
of  the  supernatural.  It  is  a  small  volume,  and  of  course  only  toaeket 
many  of  the  great  (questions  involved  ;  but  it  does  so  with  great  aagacity, 
and  indicates  the  lines  of  argument  that  it  cannot  follow  out.  Without 
committing  ourselves  to  an  approval  of  all  its  positions,  we  recommend  ii 
as  a  remarkable  and  valuable  vindication  to  the  popular  mind  of  the 
things  most  surely  believed  among  us. 

SEEMONS. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  a  larger  nroportion  than  hitherto  of  the  voluiiiei 
of  sermons  that  have  accumulated  in  our  hands  are  by  ministers  of  Free 
Churches.  For  some  cause  or  other  they  have  been  singularlv  retioent  m 
the  publication  of  sermons — possibly  because  the  pressure  of  ministerial 
duties  leaves  them  but  little  leisure ;  possibly,  also,  because,  owing  to  the 
greater  importance  which  Free  Churches  attach  to  preaching,  their  ideal 
of  a  sermon  is  higher.  Certain  it  is,  that  while  scores  of  volumes  of  the 
feeblest  conceivable  sermons  are  published  by  clergymen  of  the  Satap 
blished  Church,  some  of  the  best  preachers  among  JVonoonfoniiiata 
refrain  from  publishing  sermons  at  all,  or  publish  ovXj  once  in  a  life* 
time.  In  this  they  neglect  a  great  power ;  the  proverbial  unfitaeas  to 
be  read  of  a  telling  speech  is  true  in  a  far  less  degree  of  a  good  aer> 
mon,  the  staple  of  which  ought  to  be  exposition  and  instmction.  Of 
course,  Free  Church  ministers  preach  and  publish  bad  sermons,  but  thm 
congregations  would  not  tolerate  the  utter  rubbish  that  the  clergy  of  tho 
Established  Church  often  preach  and  print.  It  is  the  wholesome  neeee- 
sity  of  their  continuance,  to  preach  well ;  and,  as  a  rule,  when  thej  do 
publish,  we  have  no  cause  to  be  ashamed  of  them.  Among  the  volnmea 
oefore  us,  the  numerical  P&hn  of  good  sermons  must,  however,  still  bo 
awarded  to  the  clergy.  We  still  desire  in  vain  volumes  of  sermons  froa 
some  of  the  foremost  men  of  the  Nonconforming  Chnrohea.  Some  of  tho 
Tolumes  before  us  are  remarkably  good.  This  is  a  superfluous  afiraa- 
tion  concerning  Sermom  preaekid  in  Manekuier^  hjf  AUxamdsr  Jtfltr* 
lartn.  Second  Series.  (London :  Maomillan  &  Co.  1809.)  A  seoomi 
series  of  sermons  by  Alexander  Maolaren  has  been  eagerly  antieipaied 
by  all  those  who  came  under  the  spell  of  the  first.  It  may  be  iw« 
gracious  to  draw  comparisons  between  the  two  series,  but  wo  honostly 
confess  that  we  prefer  our  old  friends  to  the  new  ones.  At  the  saao 
time,  there  is  all  the  specialty  of  intelligence,  imagination,  culture,  sad 
common  sense,  fused  and  radiant  with  high  passion,  for  which  Mr.  Mae» 
laren  is  justly  distinguished.  The  two  sermons  on  'David's  Cry  for 
Pardon  and  for  Purity/  the  opening  disoourse  on  *  The  Two  Awaktaga, 
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the  sweet  meditation  on  *  The  Power  of  Feeble  Faith/  and  the  high 
poetic  rhapsody  on  '  Ko  more  Sea/  have  specially  arrested  our  attention. 
There  is  nothing  Tery  original  in  them,  but  we  cannot  help  thanking  Grod 
that  there  is  such  a  man  in  the  Konconformist  pulpit,  whose  strength  of 
intellect  is  not  impaired  b^  the  ferrour  of  his  erangelic  deyotion,  and 
whose  wide  acquaintance  with  the  agitated  thought  of  this  generation 
has  only  made  him  cling  with  more  tenacity  to  the  central  truths  of 
Biblical  theology. — The  Ditnne  Mysteries :  the  Divine  Treatment  of  Sin, 
and  Divine  Mystery  of  Peace,  By  J.  BiXDWiN  Bbown,  B.A.  (Hodder  and 
Stoughton.    1869).    This  is  a  second  edition  of  two  deeply-interesting 
volumes,  which  are  now  embodied  in  one.    This  was  a  wise  proceeding, 
and  will  proroke  many  to  a  second  perusal  of  some  of  the  strongest, 
sweetest  words  of  one  of  the  noblest  preachers  of  our  generation. 
We  do  not  endorse  all  that  Mr.  Brown  says  about  the  'fall  being  a 
'  deyelopment  of  man  on  to  a  higher  stage  of  existence.'    Everything 
secured  by  the  fall  might  have  been  accomplished  by  successfully- 
resisted  temptation.    The  second  man  triumphed,  unfolded  His  affluent 
resources,  revealed  His  divine  oriffinal,  and  the  spirit  that  rested  upon 
Him  without  measure,  by  not  falling.    This  theory  of  the^  advance  in 
moral  condition  or  ethiciu  possibility  by  the  fact  of  sin,  is  a  curious 
proof  how  great  and  anxious  minds  think  alike,  and  approach  each  other 
across  the  ages.    Manv  a  Gnostic  speculated  thus,  and  made  a  very 
different  use  of  his  pnantasy.    We  do  not  dispute  with  Mr.  Brown 
about  the  '  burden  of  existence.*    His  eye  and  neart  have  communed 
long  with  what  is  the  sorrow  and  mystery  of  life  to  millions  upon 
millions  of  our  race.     Study  of  ancient  history,  of  oriental  religions, 
and  modern  London,  if  there  were  nothing  else,  have  opened  his  ear  to 
a  wild,  passionate  cry.     '  O  Lord,  why  hast  thou  made  us  ^us  P'  '  We 
'  knew  Thee  that  Thou  wert  hard,  reaping  where  Thou  hast  not  sown  1 ' 
Our  author's  discourse  on  this  burden,  and  that  which  describes  the 
'  pressure  of  the  burden  on  God,'  are  most  reverent  and  strong  and 
helpful.    '  The  Penitent's  Creed '  and  *  The  Penitent's  Gospel '  are  full  of 
sublime  and  glowing  truth ;  they  will  hold  the  torch  out  in  many  a  dungeon 
of  despair,  and  bring  forth  the  prisoners.    The  sermons  in  the  second 
half  ot  the  volume,  on  the  Mystery  of  Peace,  are  a  necessary  comple- 
ment to  those  in  the  former.    Mr.  Brown  is  singularly  happy  wnen 
dilating  on  the  undeniable  and  fundamental  truth  of  the  Father's  love 
as  the  basis,  the  grand  source  of  all  human  peace,  whether  it  flows  to  man 
from  the  Cross  of  Christ,  from  the  soothmg  ministry  of  the  Blessed 
Spirit,  or  from  the  Lord's  victory  over  the  world.     We  accept  all  he 
asserts ;  but  we  are  not  sure  that  we  accept  all  his  conclusions  when  he 
discourses  on  the  nature  of  the  atonement,  and  on  the  essential  work  of  the 
Lamb  of  God  who  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world.    There  is  a  side  of 
that  great  truth  which  he  appears  to  us  to  shrink  from,  although,  as  in 
the  elaborate  argument  of  Maoleod  Campbell  on  the  same  theme,  that 
which  boUi  he  and  Mr.  Campbell  strenuousl^r  urge,  seems  to  us  to 
involve  the  conclusion,  from  which  they  recoil,  that  Christ  did  and 
suffered  for  the  whole  human  race  that  which  they  could  not  do  or 
suffer  themselves.      We  have  so  often  argued  this  point  at  length, 
that  we  cannot  here  resume  it.    Most  heartily  do  we  wish  for  this 
noble  volume  a  wide  circulation,  as  a  specimen  of  some  of  the  most 
thoughtful,  earnest,  impressive  religious  teaching  of  our  days. — Timely 
Words,    Being  Fifteen  Sermons.    By  J.  Jackson  Goabbt.    (London: 
Simpkin,  ManHall,  &  Co.)    This  work  is  avowedl^r  a  reproduction  of 
•ennons  preached  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  mimstry,  and  therefore 
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it  makeR  no  pretenBion  to  unity  of  design  ;  bat  tlie  isolated  disootmefl 
are  all  of  sufficient  merit  to  stand  their  ground  as  valuable  contributions 
to  religious  thought.  '  With  Mr.  Gk)adbT,  a  sermon  is  a  subject,  not  a 
mere  framovrork  of   disconnected  truth ;    and  in  his  pages  we  find 
thoughts  flowing  naturally  out  of  each  other,  instead  of  a  mere  skeleton 
of  textual  divisions.    There  is  perhaps,  at  times,  a  little   too  much 
striving  after  efifect  (as,  for  instance,  in  the  introduction  to  the  chapter 
entitled  '  The  Least  of  all  Seeds  *) ;  but,  though  of  unequal  merit,  the 
subjects  are  well  chosen,  sometimes  originally,  always  devoutly  treated, 
and  happily  illustrated.    There  is  a  freshness  about  the  book  which  is 
very  enjoyable.    As  specimens  of  this,  we  may  signalize  the  chapters 
on  *  Character,'  *  Silence  and  Song,'  and  *  Spiritual  Progress.'      We 
accept  these  as  '  timely  words,'  and,  withal,  '  fitly  spoken.' — The  Divine 
MygterieSf  The  Divine  Treatment  of  Sin,  and  Sermons  preached  in  St. 
James's  Chapel,   York-street,  London,  by  the  Mev.  Slopford  A,  Brooke, 
M*A.    (Hamilton  &  Co.)     The  biographer  of  Kobertson  has,  in  the 
memoir  of  his  friend,  established  his  character,  both  for  literary  ability 
and  theological  and  ecclesiastical  liberality.     These  sermons  are  fresh 
in  thought,  penetrating  in   their  discernment,  unconventional  in  illus- 
tration and  literary  reference,  and  have  a  kind  of  colloquial  robustness 
of  style,  which  removes  them  a  long  way  from  pulpit  common-place. 
They  are  honest,  earnest  utterances  in  every-day  speech  concerning 
daily  duties  and  experiences  and  sins.    They  shed  the  strong  lighte 
of  the  Gospel  upon  things  of  every-day  life,  and  carry  religious  cha- 
racter and  sanctions  into  the  commonest  duties.    Thus,  in  the  sermon 
on  the  'Lessons  of  Cholera,'  the  sin  which  God  visits  is  the  sin  of 
not  providing  pure  water,  fresh  air,  and  wholesome  dwellings  for  the 
poor.    'I  trust/  says  Mr.  Brooke,  'we  shall  not  go  on  sinning,  and 
talking  repentance  to  God  in  national  prayers,  with  words  which  mean 
nothing,  while  we  do  nothing.'    In  a  healthy,  vigorous  way,  Mr.  Brooke 
exposes  religious  and  social  shams,  and  fearlessly  speaks  the  present 
truth,  whatever  it  is.     That  Mr.  Brooke  can  very  beautifully  express 
religious  sentiment,  and  minister  to  it,  he  shows  in  the  two  sermons  on 
the  Twenty- third  Psalm,  although  we  differ  from  his  reference  of  it  to  the 
refuge  of  Mahanaim  and  the  time  of  Absalom's  rebellion.    The  sermons 
are  a  cross  between  the  Utilitarian  colloquial  homeliness  of  Kingsley 's  and 
the  spiritual  perception  and  elevation  of  Robertson's.    They  are  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  best  preaching  of  the  episcopal  pulpit. — ^Equtdly  good 
in  their  way  are  the  second  series  of  Sermons  preached  in  the  Chapel  of 
JECarroio  School,  by  the  Rev,  H.  Montague  Butler,  D.D.  (Macmillan  &  Co.) 
Dr.  Arnold  showed  his  genius  as  a  schoolmaster  in  his  recognition  of  the 
manhood  of  boys,  and  of  the  respect  due  to  them ;  and  he  showed  it 
not  only  in  the  way  in  which  he  taught  them,  and  put  them  upon  their 
honour,  but  also  in  the  way  in  which  he  preached  to  them.     The  best 
masters  of  the  present  day  follow  his  example.     Many  of  them  have 
published  volumes  of  their  sermons  to  boys ;   and  they  constitute  a 
species  of  our  sermon  literature,  as  able  in  its  quality  as  it  is  interesting 
in  its  character.    In  our  last  number  we  commended  a  very  able  and  very 
wise  little  volume  of  sermons  to  the  boys  of  Cheltenham  School,  by  Dr. 
Barry,  now  Principal  of  King's  College.    We  have  now  before  us  this 
admirable  volume  of  Dr.  Butler,  of  Harrow,  one  of  the  two  or  three 
living  schoolmasters  who  are  bom,  and  not  made  such.     Dr.  Butler's 
intuitive  understanding  of  a  boy's  thoughts  and  feelings  is  the  secret 
of  his  ^eat  success,  and  the  charm  of  his  sermons.    He  does  not  so 
much  iingle  out  the  boys  as  a  elus  to  be  distinctly  preaehed  at,  «i 
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h6  seleoti  themes  pertaining  to  common  human  nature  and  neeessitj, 
and  discuBsea  them  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  apprehenaioo,  Bym- 
pathiea,  and  mental  and  moral  stage  of  boj-nature.  Onlj  the  last 
sermon,  indeed,  which  is  on  '  Public  Schools/  has  any  ezcluBire  pecu- 
liarity of  theme.  It  is  in  the  manner  of  treating  all  things  that  the 
fitness  and  excellency  of  these  sermons  consist.  They  are  short — 
forty  sermons  being  comprised  in  a  small  Tolume — but  they  are  direoti 
practical,  simple,  and  manly.  We  wish  Dr.  Butler  would  discard  the 
conrentional '  my  brethren,'  from  which  it  seems  impossible  for  a  clergy-* 
man  to  escape.  But  his  sermons  are  in  erery  way  admirable.  They  are 
thoroughly  eyangelical ;  and  thev  lay  hold  of  the  great  principles  of  the 
GK>Bpel,  and  apply  them  wisely  and  faithfully  to  the  necessities 
and  experiences  of  both  spiritual,  moral,  and  social  life;  and  espe* 
cially  do  they  deal  faithfully  with  such  topics  as  affect  the  fife 
and  duty  of  the  future  squires,  nobles,  and  statesmen  of  our  land. — 
A  History  qf  Balaam,  in  Five  Discourses.  By  Ber.  W.  Bobbbts. 
(London :  Elliot  Stock.)  Mr.  Boberts's  sermons  are  worthy  of  careful 
readin|^  I  they  constitute  a  thoughtful  and  exegetical  examination  and 
analysis  of  the  history  and  character  of  one  of  the  most  complex  of 
Biblical  personages.  After  the  exhaustiye  psychological  analysis  of 
Bishop  Butler,  little  remains  to  be  added  of  what  we  may  call  suojectiye 
criticism.  Mr.  Boberts  has  deyoted  himself  chiefly  to  the  position  and 
surroundings  of  the  man,  and  has  thereby  brought  out  into  strong  relief 
some  of  the  paradoxes  of  his  character  and  conduct.  Mr.  Boberts  writes 
with  much  good  taste,  and  moralizes  without  doing  violence  to  natural 
feeling.  His  yiews  and  sympathies  are  enlightenea  and  broad,  while  he 
maintains  all  reverence  for  the  authority  of  the  Bible.  His  sermons 
are  a  model  of  the  spirit  and  manner  in  which  such  histories  should  be 
treated. — Christ  the  Counsellor;  or,  Practical  'Dsaching  for  an  Age  of 
Progress,  By  the  Bey.  Jam  is  Bbothbbstoh  Louohton,  Paramatta, 
New  South  Wales.  (London:  Nisbet  &  Co.)  A  course  of  sermons 
on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  very  sensible  and  practical,  better  worth 
printing  than  the  great  majority  of  volumes  of  sermons  which  oome 
Defore  us. — *  The  Sling  ana  the  Stone'  Vol  iii.,  for  the  year  1868. 
By  Chablbs  Yotsbt.  Ticar  of  Heslaugh.  (London:  Triibner  &  Co.) 
The  merits  of  Mr.  Yoysey's  sermons,  and  the  moral  propriety  of 
his  position  as  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  are  two  different 
things }  so  are  Mr.  Yoysey's  moral  boldness  in  speaking  out  all  that 
he  believes,  and  his  moral  integrity  in  maintaining  his  position  when 
he  has  so  seriously  departed  from  the  creed  of  his  Church,  which  by 
subscription  he  has  avowed  and  pledged  himself  to  msintain.  By  all 
means  let  him  be  honest  in  the  avowal  of  his  thought,  but  let  him 
qualify  himself  for  the  avowal  of  honest  thought,  by  freeing  himself 
from  an  allegiance  which  seems  to  make  such  an  avowid  dishonest.  Half 
the  Nonconform  tsts  of  England  could  have  retained  their  positions  in  the 
Establishment  at  one-tentn  the  moral  oost  of  Mr.  Yoysey  s.  As  he  now 
is,  the  boastful  ehallenge  of  his  preface  is  simply  a  scandal ;  the  Question 
is  not  as  Mr.  Yoysey's  book  puts  it.  Are  these  things  true  or  raise  P — 
that  would  be  the  simple  question  were  Mr.  Yoysey  a  Noneonformist. 
As  a  clergyman  of  a  Church  having  definite  formulas,  the  question  for 
him  is.  Are  these  opinions  in  accordance  with  the  creed  of  my  Churoh, 
to  which  I  have  given  in  my  adherence  ?  We  can  admire  a  fearless 
thinker,  if  he  will  accept  all  the  conditions  of  fearless  thinking ;  not 
otherwise. — The  Presence  qf  Christ.  By  theBev.  AiTTHOirrW.  Tbobolo. 
(Londoni  Strahaa  k  Oo.)    This  if  %  leries  of  paioohial  leotorea  on  th« 
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Tw'enjby-third  Psalm,  preached  by  the  author  to  his  congregation  in. 
St.  Giles's-in-the-Flelds  ;  and  it  is  a  thoughtful,  holy,  and  glowing  little 
book — one  of  the  best  of  its  class.    Mr.  Thorold's  devotional  treatment 
of  his  theme  is  always  based  upon  distinct  and  intelligent  thinking,  and 
while  it  is  warm  and  stimulating,  it  never  degenerates  into  sentimentality 
or  rant.    It  is  an  honest  and  earnest  little  book,  calculated  in  the  most 
healthy  way  to  give  tenderness  and  strength  to  the  highest  religious 
feelings. — Sermons  on  Doctrines,  for  the  Middle  Classes.    By  the  iter. 
GsoBaB    Wbay.      (Eivingtons.)     Prebendary  Wray's  sermons  never 
rise  above  commonplace ;  sometimes  they  singularly  miss  the  meaning 
of  the  saored  writers.    For  instance,  in  the  sermon  on  John  xii.  32, 
not  a  single  word'  is  said  about  the  moral  attractiveness  of  the  Cross  ; 
and  in  other  sermons  the  strangest  assertions  unguardedly  are  made. 
We  are  told  that  the  Jews  rejected  Christ  because  'His  appearance 
was  against  Him.'    An  argument  for  forms  and  attitudes  of  prayer 
is  founded  upon  our  Lord's  Prayer  in  Gethsemane,  while  the  deep 
sources  of   His  agony  and  cry  are    left    untouched.      The    sermons 
are   simple   and    pious,   but    they   are    utterlv  colourless,   sunerficial, 
and  narrow.    There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  be  printea,  which 
will  not  apply  to  hundreds  of  other  sermons  preached  every  Sunday. 
They  are  the  perfection  of  tame  propriety  and  respectable  onurohism ; 
as  hearers  we  should  have  listened  with   respect,  and   remembered 
no^^amg,— Central  Truths,    By  the  Eev.  Chablbs  Stanfobd.    (Hodder 
and  Stoughton.)    We  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Stanford's  holy  and 
earnest  little  book  has  reached  a  third  thousand.    A  dozen  discourses 
more  simple,  beautiful,  and  edifying  we  know  not  where  we  could  find. — 
The  Perfect  Man ;  or,  Jesu^s  an  Example  of  Godly  Li/e.    By  the  Bev. 
Habbt  Jones,  M.A.    (Eivingtons.)    Mr.  Jones  tries  to  break  away  from 
the  Jesus  of  churches,  and  art,  and  theology,  and  to  renroduce  His 
human  life,  in  at  least  some  of  its  great  features,  as  men  really  beheld  it, 
and  as  it  presents  itself  to  us,  as  an  example  of  human  goodness.    Pur- 
posely refraining  from  all  discussion  of  our  Lord's  Divinity  and  Atone- 
ment, he  restricts  himself  to  those  things  in  which  He  was  a  human 
example.    In  ten  short   chapters,  making  only  a  little  volume  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  pages,  he  treats  of  the  surroundings  of  the  Perfect 
Man,  the  real  conditions  of  His   human  life,  of  His  birth,  growth, 
mission  work,  teaching,  sufierings,   death,  and   resurrection,  keeping 
up  a  close  practical  application  of  their  great  facts  and  principles  to 
our  own  common  life.     Mr.  Jones  writes  in  a  realistic  way,  cnastely 
and  reverently,  but  without  any  attempt  at  pictorial  representation  or 
mere  sentiment.    His  little  book  is  full  of  good  sense,  wise  suggestion, 
and  earnest  purpose.    Whatever  scepticism  may  say  or  do,  the  moral 
portraiture  of  Jesus  remains  unique  and  transcendent,  and  it  is  not  often 
more  wisely  and  usefully  presented  than  it  is  here. — The  Furnace;  or, 
Truths  for  Sowrs  of  Ttnah   By  the  Eev.  J.  Hiles  Hitchbns.   (London : 
James  Clarke  and  Co.)    Mr.  Hitchens  treats  of '  Sorrow,  the  Furnace  of 
A£9iction,'  in  seven    chapters,  entitled  '  The  Eearer   of  the  Furnace,' 
*  The  Location  of  the  Furnace,'  *  The  Design  of  the  Furnace,'  *  The 
Effect  of  the  Furnace,*  *  The  Companion  in  the  Furnace,'  *  The  Spectators 
of  the  Furnace,'  '  The  Destruction  of  the  Furnace.'     Sometmies   bis 
conceptions  are  a  little  far-fetched  and  forced,  and  his  style  is  somewhat 
too  ornate  for  that  simplicity  which  is  the  true  eloquence  of  earnestness, 
especially  on  such  a  theme ;  but  he  says  many  true  and  wise  things 
which  will '  comfort  those  who  mourn.'    Not  only  does  he  teach  what 
Scripture  has  taught  himi  but  with  the  sympathy  of  one  who  apparently 
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has  himself  been  in  the  furnace,  and  with  an  earnest  solicitude  that  he 
may  comfort  others  with  the  comfort  wherewith  he  himself  has  been 
comforted. — Apostolic  Christianity^  and  other  Sermons  ;  with  a  Scripture 
Study.  By  Bobbbt  Ainslib  Bbdfobd,  M.A.  (Jiondon  :  Hodder  and 
Stoughton.)  Scholarly  accuracy,  cultured  chasteness,  and  thoughtful 
instructiyeness  are  the  literary  characteristics  of  these  Sermons.  Doc- 
trinally,  they  are  Erangelical,  without  being  narrow,  and  religiously  they 
are  sympathetic  and  practical.  Of^n  tender,  as  in  the  sermons  on  the 
Twenty-third  Psalm,  they  somewhat  lack  passion.  They  are  quiet, 
instructive  meditations,  rather  than  stimulating  appeals,  but  ther  come 
upon  the  spirit  with  a  restful  and  soothing  influence,  and  will  be  very 
grateful  to  wearied  men  in  quiet  hours. — The  Chspel  in  the  Book  of 
Joshua,  Second  Edition.  (London :  Elliot  Stock.)  The  author  endea- 
Tours  to  trace  an  analogy  between  the  Book  of  Joshua  and  the  Epistles 
to  the  Ephesians  and  Colossians.  The  execution  of  his  work  is  as  weak 
as  the  conception  of  it  is  fanciful.  It  has  nothing  but  piety  to  commend 
it. — Soiritual  Life.  By  Johk  Jambs,  D.D.,  Canon  of  Jreterborough. 
(Loncion :  Bivingtons.)  The  pious  author  of  this  little  book  has  died  since 
its  publication.  He  is  known  to  readers  of  devotional  books  by  his 
simnle  holiness  of  purpose  and  feeling.  This  is  the  commendation  this 
work  may  Justly  claim.  It  treats  in  a  practical  way  of  the  workings  of 
the  Holv  Spirit  on  the  heart  of  man. — ^E^es  of  Ihith.  Four  Sermons 
preached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge,  in  November,  1868.  By 
C.  T.  Yauohan,  D.D.  (London :  Macmillan.)  Although  Dr.  Yaughan 
has,  we  suppose,  published  ^ore  sermons  than  an^  living  man,  we  are 
always  glad  to  receive  one  of  his  little  volumes.  He  is  always  thoughtful 
and  always  simnle ;  but  his  thou^htfulness  is  always  presented  to  us  on 
the  practical  side,  and  his  simplicity  is  the  simplicity  of  strength,  not  of 
weaaness.  By  a  kind  of  Divine  instinct,  he  always  appeals  to  that  which 
is  most  deeply  religious  in  us ;  his  words  never  fail  to  '  come  home  to 
'  men*s  business  and  bosoms.'  We  do  not  always  agree  with  Dr. 
Yaaghan's  exegesis  of  a  text,  or  with  the  application  of  it  that  he  may 
make.  For  instance,  admitting  the  exegesis  of  the  text  of  the  third 
sermon  in  this  volume,  sanctioned  as  it  is  by  many  respectable  authori- 
ties, *  He  was  heard  by  reason  of  His  reverence,'  we  doubt  the  exclusion 
of  the  burden  of  the  Cross  from  the  feeling  which  prompted  our  Lord's 
prayer,  and  the  restriction  of  it  to  the  apprehension  of  losmg  His  Father's 
communion.  The  practical  goodness  of  Dr.  Yaughan's  sermons  are 
beyond  all  praise.  The  '  Foes  of  our  Faith '  which  he  combats  are 
Unreality,  Indolence,  Irreverence,  and  Inconsistency. — The  Ftctarious 
Life.  By  Hbnbt  J.  Edwabds,  Yicar  of  Aberdare.  (London :  Smith 
and  Elder.)  These  sermons  have  a  robustness  and  freshness  which 
place  them  considerablv  above  ordinary  volumes  of  discourses.  In  tbe 
conception  of  their  themes*  as  well  as  in  the  treatment  thereof, 
they  indicate  a  man  vho  thinks  for  himself,  and  who  thinks  with  a 
good  deal  of  power.  Their  literary  defect  is  a  certain  roughness 
and  tumultuousness,  the  result  of  somen  hat  unchastened  strength. 
They  are  broad  in  sympathy,  evangelical  in  doctrine,  and  full 
of  practical  stimulus.  We  very  cordially  commend  them. — The  Har- 
MKmtf  of  the  Bible  with  Experimental  Physical  Science,  A  Courre 
of  Four  Lectures.  By  the  Rev.  Abthdb  Bioa,  M.A.,  Chester. 
(London.)  Mr.  Bigg  endeavours  to  prove  the  harmony  of  Scripture  and 
science  by  laying  hold  of  certain  forms  of  expression  in  Scripture,  and 
showing  that  they  sre  suitable  to  the  facts  which  modern  science  has 
brought  to  light.    The  sciences  that  he  seeks  thus  to  illustrate  are  heat, 
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meehanioa,  lisht,  and  eleotrieity.  There  it,  no  doubt,  a  strong  aad  eabtle 
argument  to  oe  eonatmcted  in  tliia  waj,  bat  Mr.  Rigg  haa  not  done  it. 
He  has  oonfonnded  fonns  of  expvvssion  founded  upon  the  knowledge 
which  the  moat  ordinary  obaerration  ktren,  with  aucn  aa  only  a  Dirine 
preeeience  oould  have  dietated.  He  tainka  that  the  aun  will  be  blotted 
out,  and  that  acienoe  ahowa  how  thia  can  be  done.  He  thinka  that  the 
Scripture  teachea  that  men  ahould  breathe  only  through  the  noetrila» 
becauae  God  breathed  into  man'a  noatrila  the  breath  of  life.^  Ue 
aeema  unoonacioua  where  the  true  difficulties  in  the  harmony  of  Science 
and  Berelation  ariae.  He  aadly  jumblea  together  pioua  aentiment  and 
pure  mechanica,  Scripture  phraaeoloiry  and  phyaica.  He  knowa  a  little 
about  both,  but  not  much ;  and  atiU  lesa  how  to  uae  hia  knowledbe. — 
Pulpit  Echoes;  or,  Paeeagesfirom  DUoomreeM  and  ExpotiUcms.  By  the  Ber. 
JoHH McFablakb, LL.D.  (London:  Niabet&Co.  1868.)  Thia  Tolume 
haa  been  conatructed  after  the  faahion  of  that  entitled  '  Life  Thoughts,* 
br  Henry  Ward  Beeoher,  and  by  analogoua  meana«  Short-hand  noiee 
of  '  bonnie  bits'  from  this  distinsuished  minister's  discouraea  have  been 
collated  and  corrected  by  himaeu,  and  are  iaaued  in  a  luve  and  attrsctiye- 
looking  Tolume  under  the  abore  tiUe.  They  are  memoriaia  of  three  epochs 
in  hia  miniatry,  and  will  be  hishly  rained  by  attached  members  of  his 
succeasire  congregations,  who,  doubtless,  will  be  able  to  supply  missing 
links,  and  thus  enhance  tlto  yalue  of  mu>y  of  these  fragments. — 
Sermons  bv  ike  UUe  James  BannerwuM,  D.D;  Pr^essor  of  Tkeolo^t  New 
CoUe^,  JEdinluTgh  (Edmonston,  1869),  will  not  augment  the  reputation 
of  this  excellent  teacher  and  sturdy  oontrorarsialist  They  are  quiet  aad 
unimpressire,  with  no  TeiT  salient  features  that  arrest  attention.  They 
remind  one  a  Httle  too  mucn  of  the  Northern  farmer's  cnticiam : '  He  said 
what  he  oucht  to  hare  said.'  The  mat  burden  of  them  is,  howcTor,  the 
character,  the  person,  the  priesthood,  the  suffering,  the  body,  the  Spirit  of 
Christ.  They  are  unimpeachably  sound,  and  seldom  wander  from  the 
beaten  track,  either  to  defend  truth  or  assail  error.  Practical,  ersngelieal, 
and  useful  may  be  said  at  the  conclusion  of  any  of  them. — The  Chmraeters 
if  the  Old  Testament;  ike  Female  Ckaraeters  qf  Scriplnrs.  Series  of  Ser- 
mons  by  Isaac  Williams,  B.D.  (2  toIs.,  Biyingtons,  1809),  are  reprints  of 
a  portion  of  the  writings  of  this  most  Toluminous  author.  Iliey  are  very 
▼aried  in  subject-matter  and  admirably  selected,  so  as  to  bring  large 
portions  of  Holy  Scripture  into  kindly  and  practical  ezpoaition.  His- 
torical imagination  is  not  one  of  Mr.  Williams  s  strong  points,  and  theee 
discourses  do  not  reflect  the  progress  of  modem  iuTeatigation  into  the 
themea  which  he  haa  choaen.  The  character  and  life-paintinj^  are  after 
the  faahion  of  the  rSnaissanee  masters.  There  is  no  reabaon  in  his 
delineation,  and  oonaequently  little  force.  Hie  diaoonne  on  the  Blessed 
Virgin  is  extremely  rercrentia],  and  Tcrges  on  what  eren  Dr.  Pnory 
womd  condemn ;  but  the  femaJe  characters  are  so  well  chosen  as  to 
have  afforded  the  author  ample  scope  for  edueiag  high  moral  aad 
religious  lessons  on  woman's  duties  and  dangera.  Ine  breadth  of  the 
plan  may  be  aeen  in  this,  that '  Jesebel  and  *  Kispah,'  *  Esther '  and  *  The 
Wife  of  Pilate'  form  matter  of  healthy  teaching  by  the  side  of  Salome. 


and  Martha,  and  Mary. — Lffs  in  Deatk:  a  Sermemvremeked  in  8mlishm$^ 
Cathedral  efler  the  Dtneral  of  W.  K.  Hamilton,  DM..  Bishop  ifSmliehmry. 
By  H.  P.  J^DDOK,  M.A.  (Bivington*).  An  eloquent  tribute  to  *  a  fnat 
and  noble  Christian.'  The  aimplicity,  humility,  aiaeerity,  aad  chanty  of 
the  recentlT-deceaaed  prelate  are  tenderly  and  lovingly  portrayed  by  e«e 
who  knew  aim  well.    While  inaiating  on  the  Biahop'a  bgh  cnnrehmaa- 
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•bip,  Mr.  Liddon  calls  ttiention  to  the  oomfort  and  joy  it  ^ave  Dr. 
Hamilton,  on  his  deathbed,  to  hear  that  prayers  had  oeen  offered  for 
liim  in  Nonconformist  churches.    This,  too,  is  a  sign  of  the  times. 
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Noie9f  CritieaU  Explanatory ^  and  Practical,  on  the  Booh  of  Psalm*. 
By  Albsbt  Babkbs.    In  Three  Volumes.    (lA)ndon  :  Edward  Ejiiffht ; 
Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co.)     We  hailed  the  appearance  of  the  nrst 
Tolume    of   this    Talnable    work,  and    are    most  thankM    that  the 
reteran  commentator  who  has  done  so  mnch  to  popnlarise  the  latest 
researches  of  scientific  exegesis,  and  who  has  breathed  over  all  his 
works  the  spirit  of  such  ardent  faith  and  holy  feeHng,  should,  although 
amid  much  affliction,  have  been  spared  to  complete  this  great  under- 
taking.    He  tells  us  it  may  be  his  last.    The  students  of  Scripture, 
and  pairticularly  the  class  especially  addressed  by  him,  owe  Dr.  Barnes 
a  debt  of  infinite  gratitude.    For  our  own  part,  we  haye  always  pre- 
ferred his  Old  Testament  exposition  to  the  notes  on  the  New  Testament; 
and  we  resret  that  the  work  by  which  he  is  best  known  should  be  the 
least  satisnictory.    His  notes  on  Isaiah  and  Job  are  amon^  the  veiy  best 
which  exist,  and  we  belieye  he  has  nobly  crowned  his  bfelong  toil  by 
these  comments  on  the  Divine  minstrelsy ,  on  the  living  and  me^Ting 
experiences  of  the  Hebrew  Psalmists.  In  place  of  criticising  his  opmions 
on  any  controverted  points,  we  quote  the  affecting  words  with  which  he 
completes  his  work :  '  I  cannot,'  says  he, '  lay  down  my  pen  at  the  end  of 
'  this  long  task  without  feeling  that  with  me  the  work  of  life  is  neariy 
'  over.    Yet  I  could  close  it  at  no  better  place  than  in  finishiDsr  the 
'exposition  of  this  book;  and  the  language  with  which  the  "Book 
'  of  Psalms "  itself  closes  seems  to  me  to  be  eminently  appropriate 
*  to  all  that  I  have  experienced.    All  that  is  past— all  in  the  prospect 
'  of  what  is  to  come — calls  for  a  long,  a  joyful,  a  triumphant  "  Hal- 
'  lelujah." '    We  will  add  that  the  accomplished  authoress  and  scholar 
who  has  edited  the  English  reprint  of  this  work  has  discharged  her 
task  with  singular  accuracy  aud  care,  and  has  added  greatly  to  its  value. 
^^Dcvotional  Commentaries  on  the  Gospel  according  to  8t.  Matthew.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French  of  Quxsksl.;  (Xondon :  Bivingtons).  Quesnel  was 
a  devout  Jansenist.    His  *  B^flectiones  Morales'  are  a  running  commen- 
tary on  the  Four  Grospels,  in  which  tiie  spiritual  and  practiciu  elements 
are  the  most  prominent.    They  broueht  upon  him  the  ire  of  the  Jesuits, 
by  whose  influence  he  was  expelled  from  the  oratory,  and  denounced  as 
an  heretic  in  the  Bull  Unigenitus  ;only,  unfortunateiv,  his  '  Biflectiones' 
had  already  been  commended  in  their  dioceses  by  tne  French  bishops. 
They  were  translated  into  English  by  the  non-juror  Bussell,  upon  whose 
translation  this  version  is  baaed.    Their  penetrating  spiritu^  insight  and 
holy  fervour  commended  them  to  the  feelings  of  devout  Protestants,  as 
weD  as  of  devout  Bomanists,  and  made  the  book  a  great  favourite  with 
our  forefathers.    This  translation  is  revised  from  the  last  French  edition, 
published  during  the  lifetime  of  the  author.    It  is  a  book  with  a  history 
and  a  character,  both  of  which  will  endear  it  to  all  devout  hearts. 
The  editor  promises  the  remaining  gospels  if  this  should  find  accept- 
ance;  but  why  a  translation  'prepared  with  a  view  to  the  use  of 
members  of  the  Church  of  England  P     Does  this  good  Churchman  wish 
to  iorbid  us  heretical  Nonconformists  to  drink  of  the  waters  of  the 
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Somaoist  Queflnel  out  of  his  ladle.  It  makes  one's  heart  aohe  tl.& 
poor  little  creatures  should  be  so  little. — Note*  and  R^ectUm$  on  M 
Second  EpUile  to  the  Corinthians.  By  Arthur  Pridrax.  (Lond";: 
James  lusbet).  A  running  comment  on  the  text,  almost  entin> 
of  a  practical  character ;  exegesis  and  critical  interpretation  are  c 
attempted.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  rigour  and  shrewdness  in  Mr.  Pr 
ham's  remarks,  and  he  brings  out  the  practical  urgencies  of  the  rpw 
with  considerable  force. — The  Great  Prophecy.  By  the  Her.  W.  T.  ii^ 
Beales,  B.A.,  Vicar  of  Yealmpton.  (London:  Seeley.  Jackaoo,  i 
Halliday).  This  is  simply  an  abridgment  of  Mr.  £lliott's  '  Uor»  Ap>vj 
lypticffi,'  and  of  course  accords  with  its  views.  With  rery  grral 
admiration  for  the  ability  and  knowledge  with  which  Mr.  Elliott  L:.i 
accumulated  his  historical  facts,  we  differ  entirely  from  his  principle  I 
aoocalyptic  interpretations  in  relation  to  them;  for  those  who  do  n<>'; 
Mr.  Beales'  abridgment  will  be  a  useful  handbook. — An  Hision-^i 
Exposition  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  the  Prophet,  Br  William  Hab&h 
Rule,  D.D.  (London :  Seeley,  Jackson,  &  Co.\  Dr.  Bule  accepts  tiji 
Book  of  Daniel  as  historically  authentic,  inoiaputably  genaine,  ar.i 
dirinely  inspired.  He  does  not  deal  with  anjr  of  its  assailants,  nor  w;:l 
such  theories  as  Bleek's,  that  Daniel  was  an  imaginary  personage  inlr  i 
duced  by  the  writer  merely  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  oramatio  <maractii 
to  his  teaching.  Accepting  the  Book  as  it  is,  he  gives  acommentarr  up  i 
it,  almost  exclusively  historical ;  paragraph  by  paragraph  he  takes  :l 
and  brings  to  bear  upon  it  whatever  of  historical  illustration  moden 
researches  may  have  furnished.  The  chief  difficulty  is  with  Daniel's  ow 
visions;  it  must  suffice  to  say  that  he  adopts  the  ordinary  references  ti 
the  Babylonian,  Medo- Persian,  Grecian,  and  Boman  Smpirea,  and  ti 
the  Messiah.  Dr.  Bule  is  modest,  and  mereljr  suggestive  aa  to  lu 
prophetical  numbers.  Whether  we  agree  with  his  int«^retation  or  n^•l 
his  book  is  a  very  valuable  collection  of  historio  facta  and  iilustrmttui] 
for  the  elucidation  of  the  times  of  Daniel.  He  has  brought  to  it  patic>tj 
industry,  considerable  historical  knowledge,  and  sober  sound  sense.- 
Choice  Notes  on  the  Oospels,  drawn  from  Old  and  New  Sourem.  Fi>-.| 
vols.  (London :  MacmiUan.)  The  conception  of  this  illustrative  con 
menta^  is  good.  Under  each  important  section  or  verse  the  editn 
inserts  passages  from  different  writers,  which  may  either  expouni 
or  enforce  it.  It  is  a  pure  oomnilation,  without  any  editorial  link 
of '  connection.  Everything,  therefore,  depends  upon  the  range  mm 
catholicity  of  the  editor's  reading,  and  tnis  will  be  judged  by  ea<*] 
reader  according  to  his  own  theological  school  or  sympathy.  Thi 
editor  is  apparently  in  sympathy  witn  the  high  Anglican  school,  l»u 
this  does  not  prevent  citations  from  reformers  like  Tindale,  lavmon  hk^ 
Isaac  Walton,  Nonconformists  like  Baxter,  and  broad  churchmen  hk^ 
A.  W.  Hare,  Dr.  Arnold,  and  Archer  Butler.  Some  of  the  citations  an 
not  of  much  worth ;  many  to  which  the  name  of  J.  Ford  is  attacht  d 
and  of  which  there  is  a  great  excess,  might  have  been  diapenaed  « ith 
Many  names  that  we  could  have  desired  to  see  are  ab«''nt;  but  on  in 
whole  the  editor's  conception  is  fairly  carried  out,  anu  the  reault  u  i 
pleasant  book  for  casual  or  devotional  reading. 
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